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BOSTON AQIJARIAL AND ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 



OSTON, already rich 
in institutions for the 
purposes of education 
and amusement, as 
well as for benevolent 
objects, has always 
manifested an inclina¬ 
tion to take the lead 
in any enterprise 
which should have for 
its object mental im¬ 
provement. Some of 
its most opulent citi¬ 
zens have nobly de¬ 
voted portions of the 
wealth derived from commercial pursuits to the 
advancement of knowledge; while others have 
given the labors of their lives for the sake of 
founding museums, libraries, and lectureships. 
The latest, and by far the most important contri¬ 
bution to science of modern times is the remark¬ 
able institution of which we propose in this ar¬ 
ticle to give a brief account. It is one of which 
Boston may well be proud. Of course, nothing 
bat a personal visit, or perhaps a series of visits, 
can enable any one to fully appreciate the 
" world of wonders ” it presents to the eye and 
mind; but we hope, with the aid of the artist, 


1 


to convey such general and correct ideas of this 
marvellous exhibition as to leave only those un¬ 
satisfied, who have not themselves actually seen 
it. There is nothing new, Bays Solomon, under 
the sun. Many of our modern inventions and 
scientific appliances are known to have been fa¬ 
miliar, at least in principle, to the ancients, who 
were not quite so ignorant as we sometimes sup¬ 
pose them to have been. A regularly ground 
glass lens was found at Nineveh, probably the 
simple microscope of some philosopher of the 
times of the Pharaohs, and one of the Roman 
emperors was so fond of fish that he had an 
aquarium. As in our case, so in his, this devo¬ 
tion to pisciculture was a matter of taste, with 
the slight difference of the one being of a sensual 
and the other of an intellectual nature. The 
“ noble Roman ” stocked his private tanks with 
fish, for which the seas, rivers and lakes of the 
world were ransacked, in order that his table 
might be well supplied, occasionally fattening 
them with a slave or two, such articles being 
held cheaper than salmon or sturgeon in those 
good old times. In our days, we keep the finny 
tribe for the purpose of learning new chapters in 
natural history, and of beholding in all its won¬ 
drous beauty and rarity, life beneath the waters. 

Towards the close of the last century, Doctor 
Priestly suggested that it might be as easy and 
interesting to study the habits of fishes as of 
birds. In 1789 Ingelhauss expressed a similar 
opinion, but that was all Doctor Danberry 
wrote an article on the subject in 1833, and in 
1837 Mr. Ward, the inventor of Ward's Cases 
for plants, took up the subject. In 1842 Doctor 
Johnston made some experiments in pisciculture, 
but only partially succeeded. Doctor Lankester 
and Mr. Warrington followed in the same track 
in 1849 and 1850, with more success, and demon¬ 
strated the possibility of the pursuit. But it 
was reserved for Mr. Philip Gosse to overcome 
all difficulties in 1852, and so to perfect the aqua¬ 
rium, as at once to make it as popular as the 
aviary. In a very short time after the publica¬ 
tion of Mr. Gosse’s book on the subject, aquaria 
were almost as often to be found in drawing¬ 
rooms as were bird cages. The old-fashioned 
glass globe was discarded, and elegant tanks, 
stocked with fishes and flowers of the sea, took 
their places. Before proceeding further, it may 
be as well to state what an aquarium is. In 
keeping gold-fish in globes, it was necessary fre- 
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DEER FROM THE PBILLIPINE ISLANDS. 

(Llring Specimen at the Aqoarlal Gardens.) 

quentlv to change the water, because it lost its 
vitalizing power. Now, in the aqnarinm, the 
water is not changed at all, bat vitalized over and 
over again, in a manner which will be by and-by 
explained. In all other aquaria than those at 
these Gardens, the water is vitalized by vegetable 
action. It must be remembered that animal life 
absorbs oxygen, and throws off carbonic acid 
gas. Vegetable life, on the contrary, absorbs 
carbonic acid gas, and throws off oxygen. What 
one rejects the other needs. The vegetable fur¬ 
nishes oxygen to the fishes, and the latter in its 
tuni, c&rbonio acid gas to the plants, so that the 
animal and vegetable are mutually dependent on 
each other. In the Aquarial Gar¬ 
dens, however, a new process for 
aerating the water is used, and no 
aquatic plants whatever are re¬ 
quired for any other purpose than 
tnat of ornament. An aquarium, 
then, is a receptacle for aquatic 
animal life in fresh or in salt wa¬ 
ter, which need never be changed. 

Having given this brief intro¬ 
duction, we will now proceed to 
give some account of the rise, pro¬ 
gress, and present condition or the 
Boston Aquarial and Zoo- 
loo i cal Gardens. For some 
time previous to the year 1859, 

Mr. James A. Cutting had re¬ 
volved in his mind the idea of 
founding in Boston an aquarium 
on a grand scale. Until then the 
collections of fishes, and aquatic 
wonders generally, had been made 
in small tanks, and were little 
better than pretty scientific toys. 

No one had, as yet, turned the idea 
to practical purposes, the elegant, 


miniature fish-ponds were comparatively 
useless. Mr. Cutting, on being satisfied 
that the principle of the aquarium had been 
fully established, determined to develop it to 
its fullest extent. If, he reasoned, a minnow 
can be kept alive and healthy in its native ele¬ 
ment, why not a monster of the deep * If 
a shrimp, why not a shark * Satisfied of the 
justness of his conclusions, in Bpite of dismal 
prophecies of failure from some, and incred¬ 
ulous smiles from others, he worked persist¬ 
ently, and on the Bixth day of April, 1859, 
the sanguine and successful natural historian 
boldly ventured before the public. The an¬ 
nouncement of the opening of the Aquarial 
Gardens in Bromfield Street, fairly took 
Boston by surprise. People were not pre- 

f iared for the idea that fish could be exhibited 
ike birds and beasts—their habits studied at 
pleasure, and their countless varieties and pe¬ 
culiarities made to contribute to our informa¬ 
tion and amusement. For once, that much- 
to-be-wished-for thing, “ something new/* 
was found, and everybody rushed to see it. 
What was the surprise of the gazers, when, 
for the first time, they beheld corallines and 
polyps, water-soldiers and hermit-crabs, sea- 
cucumbers and starfish, water-beetles and 
sea mice; and above all, the strange specta¬ 
cles of a stickleback building his nest like a 
bird, and of actiniae, whose delicate pink 
petals rivalled the roses of earth 1 
Before proceeding further, it may be proper in 
this place to say a word in regard to the projector 
and founder of this delightful exhibition. Mr. 
James A. Cutting is a native of the old Granite 
State,having been born under the shadow of Dart¬ 
mouth College, at Hanover, New Hampshire. 
He was by profession a mechanic, but from bis 
childhood had not only “ dabbled ” in scientific 
matters, but had become pretty well versed in 
several branches pertaining thereto, especially in 
chemistry and natural history. We do not know 
that he studied under any recognized teachers, 
but are of the opinion that he is essentially a self- 


8ACRED BULL AND COW OF THE HINDOOS, 
(living 8pedmei s at the Aquarial Gardena ) 
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made man. A few jean since, Mr. Catting gave 
bis attention to the production of sun-pietiir©s f 
and to him we are indebted for the invention of 
the ambrotype, photography and photolithogra¬ 
phy, which he patented, disposing of the right for 
$40,000. Afterwards he became interested in the 
aqaariam, and having received the generous en¬ 
couragement of Professor Agassiz, who warmly 
approved of the scheme, built up the “ Gardens/* 
ana placed before the public tne first and great¬ 
est exhibition of the kind in the world; for 
though there are large aquaria in London, Dub¬ 
lin, Paris and other great cities, not one of them 
can for a moment compare with the present 
splendid collection in Central Court. As in all 
novel enterprises of the kind, in starting this one 
Mr. Catting had many and serious difficulties to 
encounter at almost every step of his progress. 
Among these, that of properly constructing 
tanks was not the least formidable. 

This obstacle surmounted, came 
the vast trouble and expense of 
stocking them with rare speci¬ 
mens, which had to be collected 
from many sources. And this 
also accomplished, the difficulties 
were by no means at an end, for 
it was far more troublesome to 
preserve the specimens when ob¬ 
tained, than to procure them. 

Few who now behold the exquis¬ 
itely clear tanks, and their healthy 
contents, can imagine what untir¬ 
ing energy, and scrupulous care it 
takes to keep them in so beautiful 
a condition. It may with strict 
truth be said, that from the small¬ 
est to the largest fish in the col¬ 
lection, there is not one which 
does not require, and does not re¬ 
ceive daily, and some hourly at¬ 
tention, and which would not in¬ 
evitably perish for the want of it. 

Interesting as the exhibition ap¬ 
peared at its commencement, it 
was, as compared with what it is 
at present, meagre enough. Mr. 

Catting opened with a few tanks, 
constructed on the original idea of 
a natural aquarium, by which is 
meant one in which tne water is 
supplied with the oxygen necessary to keep the 
fisn alive, from aquatic vegetation. This pro¬ 
cess was attended by many and serious difficul¬ 
ties, not the least of which was the turbid state 
of the water caused by partially decomposing 
vegetable matter, thus destroying half the Deauty 
of the spectacle, just as a landscape is dimmed 
by being seen through a dirty window-pane. 
Only by employing a little army of scavenger 
snails, which devoured the decayed particles of 
the plants, could anything like clearness be ob¬ 
tained. Mr. Cutting determined, if possible, to 
do without these scavengers, who performed 
their work slowly, and by no means completely 
after all. The result of Mr. Cutting’s investiga¬ 
tions and experiments, was the present entirely 
satisfactory process of aerating the water, by 
bringing it through the medium of a peculiar 
arrangement, at once in contact with the vitaliz¬ 
ing element. Visitors to the Gardens will ob¬ 


serve that through the water in every tank, rises 
a column of air bubbles continually. Every 
little bubble contains oxygen gas, a portion of 
which it transmits to the water, which is thus 
charged with the gas absolutely necessary to the 
existence of the fish. It is, in fact, a life stream, 
which, did it cease to flow, would leave the 
water a poison-pool for the pretty creatures that 
swim therein. This process has been patented 
by Mr. Cutting, ana mast be considered as the 
greatest of aquarial improvements, inasmuch as 
it entirely does away with the necessity of using 
encumbering vegetables, and thus secures health 
and beauty to the creatures exhibited. 

We have heard much about taming—lion-tam¬ 
ing,horse-taming, and even industrial flea-taming 
—but from the “ Taming of the Shrew ” even un¬ 
til now, we fancy the greatest curiosity in this 
line to be seal taming. Who, when looking at 


THE KANGAROO. 

(Living Specimen* at tbs Aquarial Gardens.) 

the queerly-shaped creature of that name, with 
its strange body, dog-like head, and awkward- 
seeming flippers, would suppose that it could be 
made as docile as a dog 1 Ordinary observers, 
or see-era (for teeing and obterving are totally dif¬ 
ferent matters) would never have noticed the in¬ 
telligence in the large, dark, almost speaking 
eye of the Phoca, but Mr. Cutting did, and feel¬ 
ing sure that there was something akin to intelli¬ 
gence in the big brain behind them, he proceeded 
to half-civilize a pair of seals which he soon ex¬ 
hibited as “ learned ’* individuals who had grad¬ 
uated at an amphibious university. And, cer¬ 
tainly, the queer pupils did credit to the enthu¬ 
siastic and ingenious professor, for they played 
on a hand-organ, turning the crank with their 
fore-flippers, made bows to the gentlemen, threw 
kisses to the ladies, and seemed to do everything 
but speak. Never had there been such an at¬ 
traction in Boston before, and to see the “learned 
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seals/' Fanny and Ned, strings of carriages 
daily disgorged their contents at the foot of the 
long staircase in Bromfleld Street. One of the 
seafe (the other died, possibly from too intense 
application to intellectual pursuits,) “still lives/' 
and daily holds a levee in Central Coart, fam¬ 
ishing his own music, and giving testimonials of 
his talent “ under his own hand and teai /” This 
PAoca-lization, as it may be termed, was not the 


only strange feature in the Bromfleld Street 
exhibition, for the public were treated to the odd 
spectacle, not only of “ birds of a feather not 
flicking together," but of cats and mice, hawks 
aud sparrbwg, ferrets and rate, eagles and rab¬ 
bits, and of all Borts of animals of antagonistic 
natures, living in harmony and happiness to¬ 
gether. It was the queerest specimen of a ten¬ 
ant-house ever seen, and somewhat reminded one 
of the great ark-assemblage of Noah's time. 


There were always crowds around the cage con¬ 
taining the “ happy family," as the curious col¬ 
lection was called, in which dogs did not " de¬ 
light to bark and bite," but conducted them¬ 
selves with canine decorum, and cats almost 
persuaded us that it was not " their nature to " 
pounce upon predatory mice, or favorite cana¬ 
ries. It was quite a millennium in miniature, 
and “ took" surprisingly* The Bromfleld 
Street exhibition 
having been now 
fairly started, and 
eminently success¬ 
ful, its proprietor, 
determined to spare 
no pains to still 
further improve it, 
travelled, with as¬ 
sistants, to Florida, 
a region particu¬ 
larly rich in rare 
animals, reptiles 
and fishes, in order 
to procure supplies 
for the Gardens. 
It was an anxious, 
expensive and labo¬ 
rious undertaking, 
butsuccess crowned 
it, and Mr. Cutting 
returned to Boston 
laden with piscato- 
^ 3 ry and other treas- 
% ures, among which 
2 were some exquis- 
5 3 italy lovely angel- 
3 J fish, the first ever 
M 1 brought alive so far 
a J north. To the at- 
£ g, tractions of the 
< ® gallery were, about 
? this time, added 
5 several fine micro- 
w scopes, furnished 
with living and 
dead objects, in 
which the circula¬ 
tions of the blood, 
and of the sap, 
could be leisurely 
studied. These 
were placed under 
the superintendence 
of Mr. 8. N. Cham¬ 
berlain, whose skil- 
. ful manipulation 
was highly appreci¬ 
ated by the delight¬ 
ed visitors. Mr. 
Chamberlain is still 
an active and val¬ 
ued employee at the 
Gardens. Determined not to confine bis exhibi¬ 
tion to carp, trout, pickerel, and “ such small 
deer,” Mr. Cutting resolved to have a “ Triton 
among the minnows " in the shape of a shark, 
and having commissioned some fishermen to pro¬ 
cure one, he built a large central tank for its re¬ 
ception. The savage fish, six feet in length, was 
soon captured, and placed in his new quarters, 
where he swam in sea water, daily brought for 
the purpose, from the harbor. His sharkship 
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caused a great sensation as he swam round and 
round his crystal prison, exhibiting his cold, 
cruel eye, savage mouth, and long dorsal fin to 
the gazers around. It was the first domesticated 
shark on record, and many a horrible “fish 
story " was brought to the minds of the half¬ 
fearful people who stood round his tank. So 
great was the attendance daily at the rooms, that 
Mr. Cutting now began to think of enlarging his 
bounds. He had encountered many obstacles, 
and had mastered them, but his premises were 
not elastic, and so he could not stretch them, in 
order to a fiord accommodations to the daily in¬ 
creasing crowds of visitors. Besides, as he had 
succeeded with the shark, he wished to flyat 
higher game, and “ bag " a bigger fish still, we 
read of some one, who certainly was about the 
greatest of anglers, for it is said of him: 

“ His book ho bolted with o dragon’s tali, 

And sate upon o rock, mod bobbed for whale!” 

Now Mr. Cutting did not aim at such a monster- 
catching process, but he determined to add a 
whale to his exhibition, and with him to decide 
was to do. But when the whale was caught 
where could he be put ? The question suggested 
the expediency of erecting a building specially 
for aquarial exhibition purposes, and with char¬ 
acteristic energy Mr. Cutting began the search 
for a suitable site. After due consideration, the 
present one in Central Court was fixed upon, as 
more than any other combining all the peculiar 
requirements for such a purpose. The necessary 
arrangements were soon made, and the 
present beautiful edifice was erected by Mr. 
Andrews, under the general superintend¬ 
ence of Mr. Cutting, who paid the most 
minute attention to every detail. A more 
complete and commodious structure for a 
special purpose cannot anywhere be found. 

Its erection involved an outlay of $50,000. 

The building is divided into an upper and 
a lower hall, in the former of which is a 
deep gallery, and connected with it a spa¬ 
cious stage, on which occasional scientific 
lectures are delivered, and scientific exhibi¬ 
tions conducted, as for instance, the stereo- 
phan, which is now being shown at the 
Gardens, and attracting vast audiences to 
behold gigantic stereoscopic views of for¬ 
eign and domestic scenes, statuary, etc., 
displayed on 800 feet of brilliantly illu¬ 
minated canvass. In the lower hall is a 
splendid collection of fine living zoological 
specimens, and a ring for the performance 
of trained animals. On entering the main 
hall, the object which first strikes the eye, 
and elicits the wonder and admiration of 
the visitor, is the great central tank. This 
magnificent reservoir, or “ miniature 
ocean/' as it has been not inaptly called, is 
a perfect triumph of aquarial architecture. 

Some idea of its general appearance, 
though not of its magnitude, may be 
gathered from the vignette at the com¬ 
mencement of this article. Its framework 
is constructed of beautiful marbleized slate, 
and is divided into 18 compartments or 
panels, each of which is filled with a single 
monster pane of plate-glass of one inch in 
thickness. The glass was made for this 


special purpose in Europe, and imported to this 
country at an expense of six thousand dollars* 
The tank is no less than thirty feet in diameter, 
and six feet deep. It contains upwards of 
twenty-two thousand gallons of water. To fill 
this huge receptacle with fresh water, would have 
been easy enough, but as Mr. Cutting intended 
to place a whale in it, and as whales do not gen¬ 
erally live in Cochituate fluid, it became necessary 
to devise some means, not only of furnishing the 
tank with salt water, but of procuring a constant 
supply of the briny element. Central Court is 
situated three fourths of a mile from Boston 
Harbor at the nearest available point. It was 
certain that the whale could not be taken thither 
to enjoy his daily change of finid, v therefore it 
was decided, as Mahomet could not go to the 
mountain, the mountain should come to Ma¬ 
homet. To speak without trope or metaphor, as 
the whale could not visit the sea, the sea should 
rush to the residence of the whale. Fresh water 
could be conveyed long distances in pipes, and 
so then could saltwater; accordingly, iron pipes, 
carefully lined inside and outside with cement, 
were laid down under the streets, from the har¬ 
bor at the foot of Summer Street, to the build¬ 
ing at Central Court, a work involving no small 
labor and expense, $10,000 at least, having been 
expended on this item alone. At the harbor 
terminus of the pipe, a steam-engine of twenty- 
horse power was erected to pump up the water, 
and send it alon^ the underground channel. 
Another steam engine of twelve-horse power was 


THE sphtxx. 

(Living Specimen at the Aquarial Gardens.) 
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pat ap at the Gardens; this latter forces the sea 
water into the great reservoir on the roof, which 
supplies the tank, and the fountain in its centre. 
By means of these appliances, fresh sea water, to 
the amount of eight hundred and sixty thousand 
gallons, passes daily through the central and 
smaller tanks, of which there are about sixty- 
five in numbers, all beautifully formed of marble- 
iaed slate, and the sides of the clearest plate glass. 


the advancement of natural science.” No more 
fitting orator could possibly have appeared on 
such an interesting occasion, for Professor Agas¬ 
sis has made ichthyology his speciality and as a 
lecturer, he is one of the most fascinating, as 
well as the most profound living. We regret 
that our limits forbid even an abstract of his 
brilliant address. 

When Mr. Cutting avowed his intention of 



On the fourth day of October, 1860, the new 
building was opened to the public. It was most 
felicitously inaugurated by Professor Agassis, 
who, as we have already stated, so warmly inter¬ 
ested himself in the success of the undertaking. 
The audience consisted of the elite of Boston and 
its vicinity, who listened delightedly while the 
professor delivered a charming viva voce address 
on “ the advantages of such an establishment for 


introducing a living whale into his great tank, he 
met in many quarters with ridicule and skep¬ 
ticism. “ Very like a whale.” was quoted as a 
sneer; but what cared he ? It could be done, and 
done it should be. And before long the marvel¬ 
lous feat was accomplished, in a manner which 
deserves to be particularly noted. 

Mrs. Glasse, in her cookery-book, when giving 
directions how to cook a hare, says—“ first catch 
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your hare ” The aquarial skeptic surveying the 
big tank, said to Mr. Catting—" first catch jour 
whale 1” Mr. C. took the advice, which happened 
to chime in with his own notions, and proceeded 
to capture one. Not in the old-fashioned har¬ 
poon manner, but in a whale trap, as will pres¬ 
ently be seen. He was sanguine on the Subject, 
and this ensured success. 

There is a species of whale well known to fre¬ 
quent the Gulf of St. Lawrence at certain sea¬ 
sons of the year, for the purpose of following 
and feeding on the immense shoals of a small 
fish called the capelin, that abound in those seas. 
These whales, in the act of catching, are often 
themselves caught in weirs constructed for the 
purpose, from which, when they once enter there, 
they can only with great difficulty emerge. They 
are taken for the sake of their oil and skins. 
The patent right to take these whales belongs to 
Charles Tetu, Esq., of Canada, 
and to this gentleman Mr. Cut¬ 
ting travelled, and applied for 
permission to procure a whale for 
his Aquarial Gardens. Mr. Te- 
ta was mightily amused at this 
proposal, and combated its feasi¬ 
bility ; but Mr. Cutting was not 
thus to be diverted from the ob 
ject he had in view. At length 
Mr. Tetu promised that at the 
next high tides, if a whale got in¬ 
to the weirs, Mr. Cutting should 
have it; but as for taking it alive 
to Boston, so great a distance, 
the thing was too ridiculous to 
be thought of. 

Well, Mr. Catting returned to 
Boston, and not long afterwards 
came to him a telegram announc¬ 
ing that a whale was in the weirs. 

Flashed back the announcement 
over the wires that Mr. Cutting 
would be after him. After him, 
with assistants, he went; and on 
his arrival at the gulf shores, 
sore enough, there was the mon¬ 
ster—a white whale, full of health 
and vigor. 

The next thing to be done, was 
to convey him overland to Boston. 

In order to do this, a wooden 
tank rather longer than the whale, and deep 
enough to hold him, coffin-wise, was made. 
This was partially filled and lined with seaweed, 
laid on its side, and about fifty men rolled the 
whale into it—not, however, without his protest¬ 
ing againtft such liberty by sundry lashings of 
his powerful tail. Once in the box, he was well 
packed with weed, and placed on a truck on 
which he was carted twelve miles to the nearest 
railroad point. Here Mr. Cutting had chartered 
a special engine and truck, on which latter the 
whale in his box was placed, and away went the 
train with its novel freight (now approximating 
to the flying fish) to Quebec, and from thence on 
the Grand Trunk Railway to Portland, Maine, 
and finally to Boston, where the whale, having 
had water thrown over him every now and then, 
daring his long journey, arrived safely and in 
excellent condition—being the first living whale 
that had ever travelled on a rail. 


In anticipation of the monster’s arrival, a der¬ 
rick had been raised over the great tank, and the 
wooden box being lifted to its edge, the whale 
was tumbled into its new residence, where it is 
now quite at home.” It must have been a 

f iroud moment for Mr. Cutting when he saw his 
abors thus crowned with success, and his prize 
safely deposited in the crystal reservoir which 
had been built for him. 

The following letter will, in connection with 
this subject, be perused with interest. It was ad¬ 
dressed to the editor of the Boston Journal: 

Cambridge, Maj 25,1861. 

Dai.ii Sia:—It gives me pleasure to comply 
with your request to furnish you with some in¬ 
formation respecting the White Whale now in 
the aquariam of Mr. Cutting, in Boston. This 
animal is an inhabitant of the northern seas, its 
lowest range being the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 


TH* WALKU8. 

(Stuffed Specimen at the Aquarial Gardena.) 

Martens, in his journey to Greenland and Spits¬ 
bergen in 1671, was the first to give an accurate 
account of this species, under the name of 
" Weissfish” (white fish), the name of fish being 
applied in earlier days to all marine animals. 
Like the Sperm Whale, the Right Whale, and 
the Porpoise, however, it belongs to the class of 
mammalia, and not to that of fishes. The first 
systematic name it received was “ Balaena albi¬ 
cans ” (the Whitefish Whale), so called by Klein, 
a contemporary of Linmens, on account of its 
whitish color. But since the family of whales 
embraces a number of distinct genera, it was af¬ 
terward called •* Delphinapteras,” by Lacepede; 
and still later, “ Beluga,” by Gray. Accounts 
of its habits, more or less extensive, may be 
found in the works of the Arctic voyagers, 
especially in Grant, Egede, and Scoresby, and 
scientific descriptions in Fabricius, Shaw, Cu¬ 
vier, etc. I congratulate Mr. Cutting heartily 
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PORTRAIT OF MB. CUTTING. 

upon haying* succeeded in bringing to Boston, 
alive, so interesting a specimen. Indeed, it Is 
no mean achievement to hare brought into a 
populous city a living whale, and to have put it 
up for exhibition in a glass tank—even though 
that whale be neither the right whale nor the 
sperm whale, but a smaller species, rarely ex¬ 
ceeding twenty feet in length, though specimens 
forty feet long have been captured. It has al¬ 
ready afforded me the means of much valuable 
information, and I trust it may afford as much 
pleasure to others, to see it turning round and 
round in its large tank, and now and then com¬ 
ing to the surface to breathe, or blow, as is the 
phrase with the cetaceans. 

Very respectfully yours, 

L. Agassiz. 

It may easily be imagined that so vast a crea¬ 
ture consumes a large quantity of food. Sixty 
pounds of live eels are disposed of in three meals 
daily, and he seems to thrive finely. 

The next acquisition to the Gardens was a su¬ 
perb dolphin, ten feet long—not the common 
dolphin, but the fish described by Professor 
Agassiz as the most intelligent creature next to 
man. Possessed of this splendid creature, Mr. 
Cutting became poetical as well as practical, and 
resolved to realize the poet's dream. “ To this 
intent ” he had a lovely faiiy boat constructed 
(by one of our first Boston boat-builders) in the 
shape of a Nautilus-shell, to which he intended 


to harness the dolphin, which 
should be driven by a young 
lady, fittingly attired, round the 
great tank. The harness was 
constructed, and the trial was 
madfe—it succeeded a merveille, 
bat before the novel exhibition 
was made public, the dolphin 
died of dyspepsia, it having 
injudiciously swallowed a num¬ 
ber of iron nails that lay at 
the bottom of the tank. This 
was a damper, but why not 
harness the whale f The ques¬ 
tion was considered, and the 
monster was measured for collar 
and traces. He took to them 
both kindly, and a piquant lit¬ 
tle piece having been written, 
tbe services of Neptune and Tri¬ 
ton were enlisted, and Madem¬ 
oiselle Leone, a charming young 
lady of Boston, boldly entered 
ber boat, and drove the whale 
as deftly as if he had been the 
tamest of ponies. The success 
was at once very great, and the 
attraction continues unimpaired 
to the present time of writing. 
The idea of harnessing and dri¬ 
ving a whale was a bold one. 
No one but a live Yankee 
would have dreamed of such a 
thing, or carried it oat to a suc¬ 
cessful issue.* 

To vary the attractions, and 
gratify ethnological students,five 
Africans — a Hottentot, Bash- 
man, Fingo, Zulu and Kaffir— 
were retained for some months 
at the Gardens. They attracted great attention. 

Near the great tank is the stuffed skin of an 
enormous walrus, or sea horse—the only one 
ever exhibited. Mr. Cutting hopes before long 
to have a living specimen of this interesting crea¬ 
ture in the Gardens. Even as a fluffed specimen, 
this is unique. 

Around the great tank are about sixty-five 
•mailer tanks, all filled with “ the treasures of 
the deep." There is not one of these receptacles 
which might not furnish material for hours—in¬ 
deed days of study. Neither b^oks, lectures, nor 
plates, however correct, can convey a tithe of the 
instruction which a mere stroll throogh the Gar¬ 
dens may impart, and which no other establish¬ 
ment of its kind in the world can provide. 

Leaving the upper, we descend a broad and 
handsome flight of stairs to the lower hall, 
which is devoted to the Zoological Depart¬ 
ment. On the floor of this apartment is the 
great seal tank, where Ned disports, and a spa¬ 
cious ring in which the famous horse Abdallah 
goes through his very pleasing and extraordinary 
performances, in connection with that remark¬ 
able animal of the Simian tribe—the “ sphynx.” 
This rare variety of the baboon species is sup¬ 
posed to be identical with that worshipped by the 
ancient Egyptians, and color is given to this sur- 

* Mr. Cutting procured several other whales, but they 
all died. The one now on exhibition Is the only animal 
of (he kind that has ever beta successfully exhibited. 
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equestrian feats, whether he appears as a volun¬ 
teer, flag in hand, or as a fast young man on a 
hired horse. Then his other performances in the 
ring are infinitely grotesque. He wheels a bar- 
row, personifies laziness to the life, feigns insen¬ 
sibility, carries a heavy log, mounts a pole, and 
travels around the ring on the hand rail. In 
short, he is a laughable burlesque on humanity 
in a cocked hat and breeches. 

The kangaroos also exhibit their long hind 
and short fore legs, and their thick tails in the 
ring, where they take prodigious leaps and 
bounds; and the young moose from the State of 
Maine also trots around, leaps over a cross bar, 
and shows his ungainly proportions. All these 
Dr. 8©are seems to do what he likes with—as he 
does, indeed, with all the animals, the great cin¬ 
namon bear and the fierce panther not excepted. 
To him they are docile as kittens, but woe to the 
visitor who carelessly ventures to insert a hand 
between the bars of their cages. 

Recently a pair of elephants performed some 
amazing feats at the Gardens. We hear that 
they will at no distant period again make their 
appearance, for it is the aim of Mr. Cutting to 
produce a constant series of novelties. 

One of the most attractive animals in the Zo¬ 
ological Department is the zebu or Indian cow, 
with the bull calf. The male of this species is 
the Sacred Bull of the Hindoos, and so much is 
it reverenced bv them, that it is death to destroy 
one. Even when one of them lies down in a 
crowded thoroughfare, rather than disturb it, the 
richest rajah will walk out of its way. The cow 
here exhibited, is of a delicate silver gray hue, 
with large, soft eyes, and is a great pet of the lady 
visitor. 

Many of our readers will remember the recent 
offer of the King of Siam to send some elephants 
to the President of the United States. The pres¬ 
ent was declined, just because the animals would 
have been of no possible use for breeding, in this 
climate. The president, perhaps unconsciously, 
avoided a dilemma into which the mayor of a 
certain English city fell. Thus goes the story : 

The Mayor of B-, anxious to be on good 

terms with his brother civic-magnates, used an¬ 
nually to send to the Lord Mayor of London the 
first fine salmon caught in the river Severn. In 
receipt of a certain superb salmon, his lordship 
of London returned his thanks, and intimated 
that he would “ send an equivalent ." 

“ My dear," exclaimed the Mayor of B- 

to his wife—“what do you think? The lord 
mayor is so pleased with the salmon I sent him, 
that he is going to send me an elephant ." The 
lord mayor's calligraphy was crooked, and the 

Mayor of B- was not an expert. So the 

mayor built a very expensive house for the huge 
animal, but just as he had finished it, a friend 
discovered the civic mistake. " Phansy his 
feelinks!" 

Now, although the president did not require to 
“ see the elephants," Mr. Cutting, in the spirit 
of the enterprise, did, and he forwarded the fol¬ 
lowing letter to the sable sovereign of Siam. It 
was splendidly written on vellum, enclosed in a 
sandal wood case, duly sealed, and with it were 
sent splendidly drawn views of all the wonders 
of the Aquarial Gardens. If Mr. Cutting does 
not receive that rarest of regal gifts, a pair of 


THK AMERICAN EAGLE. 

(Living Spedawn at the Aquarial Gardena.) 

mise by the fact that a very strong resemblance 
is traceable between it ana some of the hiero- 
glyphical designs to be found on Egyptian sculp¬ 
tured tablets, especially when the animal is in re¬ 
pose, which, however, is not often the case. 

Dr. U. W. Sears, under whose very able su¬ 
perintendence the animals are placed, is well 
known as one of the most skilful brute trainers 
in the world. He seems to exert almost a su¬ 
pernatural power over them, and subdues them 
to his will without any apparent effort. His mas¬ 
tery of Abdallah is worthy of Rarev himself, and 
the entire command he has over the sphynx is 
perfectly surprising. We well remember the lat¬ 
ter when it first arrived at the Gardens—a dull, 
obstinate, seemingly untouchable brute. Now, 
however, he is one of the great cards of the in¬ 
stitution. Nothing can be more amusing than his 
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white elephants, we shall be disappointed. That 
will be an equivalent indeed. 

To his Majesty sad greet Ruler, the King of Stem. 

Your majesty's letter to the President of the 
United States, accompanied by the noble gifts 
bestowed upon him, has been printed and sent 
among his people. By it they have learned 
of the generous offer made by yoor majesty 
to send elephants to be u let loose, to increase 
and multiply" in his dominions. His people 
have also read his reply declining the offer ; they 
regret that because of the climate the elephant 
cannot increase in our country, nor be made use¬ 
ful ; and that thereby they cannot be permitted 
to see these wonderful quadrupeds, natives of 
your domains. Very many of tne people here 
nave never seen such animals, and do truly “ run 
by thousands to gaze upon them/ 1 when by 
chance a specimen has been obtained, which u 
indeed of great rarity. 

Now, toe undersigned, most respect¬ 
fully, would represent to your majesty 
that he has erected a large building 
in the city of Boston, and in the 8tate 
of Massachusetts, U. 8. A., for the 
purpose of gratifying the thousands of 
people, by collecting animals from all 
countries, including birds, fishes and 
plants, wherein he has constructed 
apartments for the various kinds, cages 
for the beasts and birds, as well as 
tanks for the fishes, the latter being 
constantly supplied with water from 
the sea, pumped up from the harbor, 
through pipes laid under the streets, to 
the quantity of 800,000 gallons per 
day. He has so far succeeded as to 
place in one of the tanks, now alive 
and healthy, a whale, weighing over 
1200 pounds, and measuring sixteen 
feet in length; he has also, by great 
patience and perseverance accomplish¬ 
ed the extraordinary feat of harnessing 
the whale and driving him around the 
great glass tank, of which a truthful 
picture is transmitted herewith. The 
surrounding tanks contain a large va¬ 
riety of fish, submerged vegetation etc., 
obtained from for and near, while in a 
hall below he has collected a great many spec¬ 
imens of rare foreign as well as domestic ani¬ 
mals. The design of the whole institution being 
intended for the advancement of the sublime study 
of natural history, and for die purpose of afford¬ 
ing to the people, old and young, a place of re¬ 
sort blending instruction with amusement. 

In view of the above focts and the munificent 
offor of your majesty to our chief ruler (the 
president), the undersigned would respectfully 
request that your majesty will place upon some 
ship for the purpose above named, one pair of 
young elephants, male and fotnale, the expense 
of transportation to be incurred by him. And 
m conclusion, while expressing in behalf of the 
public bis gratitude for your majesty's condescen¬ 
sion, he would take equal pleasure in exchang¬ 
ing for exhibition in yonr majesty's kingdom, 
such animals indigenous to our country as would 
be a source of wonder to the people of Siam. 

J. A. Cumire. 


The Iguana on page 18, is a singular looking 
animal, and a type of a large group in the Sauri¬ 
an family. The specimen here depicted is a na¬ 
tive of the West Indies, where it attains a large 
size. In color it is a greenish gray. It is entire¬ 
ly herbivorous. It is found in Jamaica, in a long 
range of limestone hills, along the shore, from 
Kingston to Goat Island on to its continuation 
in Vere. The allied species of Cyclora which 
are found on the American continent, occur in 
situations of a very different character. With 
us they are found in forests bordering on rivers, 
and the woods around springs, where they live 
partly on the trees, and partly in the water, 
feeding on young herbage, and living on fruits 
and leaves. Lazily stretched along the branch 
of a tree, they devour all the fruit within their 
reach, seeming to euioy their luxurious life with 
an epicurean zest They are perfectly inoffensive, 
never preying upon kindred lizards, and are per¬ 
fectly amiable in their deportment, unless wnen 



THE ARMADILLO. 

(Living BpwLnMB at the AqoarUl Gardens.) 

crowded on. Then they are excessively belliger¬ 
ent, and, using their formidable serrated tails as 
a weapon of defence, cut about with the ferocity 
of dragoons. These reptiles are thus character¬ 
ized by Onvier; body and tail covered with small 
imbricated scales; the edge of the back garnished 
with a row of spines, or rather of elevated, com¬ 
pressed and pointed scales; under the throat, a 
compressed and depending dewlap, the end of 
which is attached to a cartilaginous appendage 
of the hyoid bone. Their thighs axe provided 
with a similar arrangement of porous tubercles 
with the true lizards, and their beads axe cover¬ 
ed with scaly plates. Each jaw is famished with 
a row of compressed triangular teeth, having 
their cutting edges serrated; there are also two 
small rows on foe posterior part of the palate. 
There are many specimens described by natural* 
ists, most of which are natives of tropical Amer¬ 
ica. The female deposits her eggs, which are 
about foe size of a pigeon's egg, in foe sand. 
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the backed ibis. 

(Living Specimen at the Aquarial Gardens.) 


Many of the species are considered as great culi¬ 
nary delicacies by the natives of the country in 
which they are found. It is caught by the means 
of a noose attached to the end of a stick. It is 
very active, though when it has taken refuge in 
a tree, it appears to depend on the security of its 
situation, and permits itself to be taken by its 
pursuers. 

The last picture in our series shows a view of 
Gore Hall, Cambridge, Mass., as seen in the ster- 
eophan at the Aquarial Gardens. It is an edi¬ 
fice well known to all residents in this vicinity. 
It is built entirely of granite, and contains a choice 
library of 90,000 volumes. This building has 
been much admired for its architectual elegance. 

But time would fail us to tell half of the at¬ 
tractions at this delightful place of instruction 
and amusement. We have often visited it, and 
hope to do so many times more, for it always 
has something fresh to present to the eye and the 
mind. A few weeks since, Professor Agassis de¬ 
livered a series of six lectures on natural history 
illustrated by living animals in the establishment, 
in the course of which he said that he “ never 
visited the Aquarial Gardens without learning 
something;” and if snch be the admission of the 
first natural philosopher of his age, we may be 


quite certain that for us there is a wonderful 
store of instruction to be found there. It is an 
exhibition to which no one can go without being 
wiser and better for the visit. There amusement 
goes hand in hand with information of the most 
useful and attractive kind, causing the Gardens 
to be invaluable, even in an educational sense. 
There the old may indulge a calm recreation, 
and the young be greatly delighted. And there 
all, as they gaxe on the various works of Him 
“ without whom nothing was created,” may 
“ look through Nature up to Nature's God,” ana 
exclaim: “ & wisdom hast thou made them all.” 


A TRUTH. 

With what a scornful disregard of wealth, and 
the position of the moment, Almighty God scat¬ 
ters the priceless gifts of genius among his chil¬ 
dren ! The great poet, the illustrious statesman, 
the eloquent orator, is as likely to go forth from 
the brown-faced laborer’s cottage over the way, 
as from the sumptuous palaces of the capital. 
The future raler of an empire may be unconscious¬ 
ly digging in yonder field; and this very school 
may be, onder God, the appointed means of re¬ 
vealing his unsuspected destiny to him and the 
world .—Professor Felton . 
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ANTICIPATION 07 T MM FUTURE. 

It is an elevating and spiritnahzing exercise 
of the mind. It tends to carry (he soul a little 
way towards its proper region. It tends to lessen 
the false importance of the things of this world, 
and to slacken their bold. It contributes to ob¬ 
viate that unnatural and pernicious estrangement 
and dissociation between onr present and future 
state. It tends to habituate the spirit to seek and 
find the grand importance of its existence in its 
hereafter. It tends to awake a lively and a 
sacred curiosity, which is surely a right and wor¬ 
thy state of feeling with which to go towards 
another world, and to go into it. It may help to 
turn to valuable account the varieties in the 
present system of our existence—the facts in sur¬ 
rounding nature—the immediate circumstances 
of our own being—by prompting, on each parti¬ 
cular, the thought and the question, “ What cor¬ 
responding to this—what is contrariety to this— 
what instead of this—may there be in that other 
world V ' It may aid to keep us associated with 
those who are gone thither. It may give new 
emphasis to our impression of the evil of sin, and 
the excellence of all wisdom, holiness and piety, 
by the thought, “ What manner of effect is this 
or this, adapted to result in, in that future state?” 
— Foster. _ _ 

GUP8EY8* TEAR OF DEATH. 

If a funeral procession happens to pass before 
their house, if twelve o'clock has not yet struck, | 
the family will go out upon the 
threshold of the door and say 
the usual prayers; but if it is af¬ 
ternoon they make haste to shut 
the doors and windows, and no 
one will go out till the next morn¬ 
ing. The sight of a drop of 
blood draws from the gipsey hor¬ 
rible cries, as if he were being as¬ 
sassinated. If, while he is pre¬ 
paring a meal, a malevolent hand 
lays beside him a dead dog or 
cat, he will immediately throw 
his dinner on the dunghill, from 
fear of witchcraft As soon as 
a gipsey feels his death pangs 
begin, he asks to be carried into 
the open air; for if it happens 
that he dies in his home, his fam¬ 
ily must put all the furniture in¬ 
to the street before they can carry 
ont the corpse. In short, the 
dread they have of the dead is 
snch that a corregidor of Cordo¬ 
va, wishing to rid the city of the 
gipseys of the 8ierra Morena, 
gave orders that they should be 
employed at interments. Ra¬ 
ther robbers than grave-diggers!” 
was the cry of the gipseys, and 
they all returned to their moun¬ 
tains.— Barm DembinsJd. 


There is more sunshine than 
rain, more joy than pain, more 
love than hate, more smiles than 
tears, in the world. Those who 
say to the contraty, we would not 
choose for our friends. 


MARRIAGE. 

It maY be observed, I think, that women of 
high intellectual endowment, and much dignity 
of deportment, have the neatest difficulty in 
marrying, and stand most in need of a mother's 
help. And this is not because they are them¬ 
selves fastidious, for they are often as little so as 
any, but because men are not humble enough to 
wish to have their superiors for their wives. 
Great wealth in a woman tends to keep at a dis¬ 
tance both the pitrad and the humble, leaving the 
unhappy live bait to be snapped at by the hardy 
and tne greedy. If the wealthy father of an only 
daughter could be gifted with a knowledge of 
what parental care and kindness really is, it is 
my assured belief that he would disinherit her. 
If he leaves her his wealth, the best thing for her 
to do is to marry the most respectable man she 
can find of the class of men who marry for mon¬ 
ey. An heiress, remaining unmarried, is a prey 
to all manner of extortion and imposition, ana 
with the best intentions, becomes—through a 
bounty—a corruption to her neighborhood, and 
a curse to the poor; or, if experience shall put 
her on her guard, she will lead a life of suspicion 
i and resistance, to the iqjury of her own mind 
I and nature.— Taylor's Notes on Life . 


To find poets and authore devoting themselves 
to letters, while all about is tumult and carnage, 
reminds one of the lark, which soars and sings 
over tlie battlefield as well as over the cornfield. 


TBB HAWK OWL. 

(livingBptctotnat tbs Afsririflirt — ) 
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THREESCORE AJfD TEN. 

When I was a boy I used to think threescore 
and ten years a very sufficient spell of this world. 
I wondered how anybody could grumble at so 
liberal an allowance of life; and indeed; for my 
own share, I would no more hare hesitated to 


ites very well when they were wandering in the 
wilderness; but I am decidedly of opinion that 
Moses, when stating the limit, in his prayer 
printed in the Book of Psalms, made no allusion 
to us. In fact, the period in itself is objection¬ 
able, inasmuch as it is not a period at all, hot 



give up my claim to the odd ten years than the 
gold-sellers do at the diggings to throw the odd 
ounces into the bargain. That, I say, was in my 
boyhood, when I was too far off from what I was 
dealing so generously with to be able to under¬ 
stand anything about it. I know better now. 
Threescore and ten might have suited the Israel- 


more like a semicoion. It is not even an even 
number—which is odd; resembling more a half¬ 
way house than a final resting-place. It makes 
me uncomfortable to bear people talking of three* 
score and ten, as if they thought it improper to 
fly in the face of Moses.— Chambers's Edinburgh 
Miscellany, 
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DOCTRINE AND MORALITY. 

The true reason that doctrinal sermons are de¬ 
cried by some of the ministers is, that they afford 
no opportunity for them to introduce perhaps 
some style or course of reading that they may 
have adopted. True scriptural teaching calls 
for sound argument and substantial treatises 
upon the word, and is a strong test of mental 
capacity; whereas such sermons as are but too 
frequently delivered, rest upon miscellaneous 
themes, that were more properly left for newspa¬ 
per or magazine articles, and are of a school of 
composition that a shallow brain may become a 
proficient in. This call of preachers should re¬ 
member that the people now-a days are supposed 
to know as much of Demosthenes and Cicero, 
the Forum at Borne, or of most any portion of 
profane history, ancient or modern, as the preach¬ 
er himself; and the less said in the way of dis¬ 
play relating to these stereotyped phrases and 
themes, the better. We are forcibly reminded, in 
this connection, of the words of a certain Eng¬ 
lish bishop, who was travelling in this country a 
few years sinee, and who made the remark, that 
ministers here take a text from the Bible and 
preach about railroads, astronomy, statuary and 
paintings; bat in his country they not only select 
their texts from the Bible, bat they make its doc¬ 
trines and principles the subject of their dis¬ 
courses. That wise old divine, Jeremy Taylor, 
found it necessary in his day to chide these fash¬ 
ionable preachers. “ They entertain their hear¬ 
ers/’ said he, “ with gaudy tulip# and useless 
daffodils; and not with the bread of life and 
medicinal plants growing on the margins of the 
fountains of salvation.’” The true doctrine of 
the Scriptures is the very fountain-head of all 
morality; and those who talk so much about 
preaching moral sermons, and avoiding doctrinal 
ones, should pause and consider welt their own 
inconsistency. The principles are synonymous, 
as we think will be evident to every candid read¬ 
er. That was excellent advice given to a pious 
•on, by Rowland Hill, to preach nothing down 
hot the devil, and nothing up but Jesus Christ. 
—Life of Hosta Ballou . 


A CUNNING TRICK. 

Dr. Willcott, the celebrated Peter Pindar, was 
an eccentric character, and had a great many 
queer notions of his own. A good story is told 
by one of his contemporaries of the manner in 
which he once tricked his publisher. The latter, 
wishing to hay the copyright of his works, offer¬ 
ed him by letter a life annuity of £200. The 
doctor learning that the publisher was veiy anx¬ 
ious to purchase demanded £300. In reply the 
latter appointed a day on which he wotua call 
on the doctor and talk the matter over. At the 
day assigned the doctor received him in entire 
dishabille, even to the nightcap; and having ag¬ 
gravated the sickly look of a naturally cadaver¬ 
ous face by purposely abstaining from the use of 
a razor for some days, he had alt the appearance 
of a candidate for quick consumption. Added 
to this the crafty author assumed a hollow and 
moat sepulchral cough, such as would excite the 
pity of even a sheriffs officer, and make a rich 
man’s heir crazy with joy. The publisher, how¬ 
ever, refused riving more than £200, till sudden¬ 
ly the doctor broke out into a violent fit of cough¬ 


ing which produced an offer of ££60. This the 
doctor peremptorily refused, and was seized, al¬ 
most instantly, with another even more frightful 
and longer protracted attack, that nearly suffo¬ 
cated him—when the publisher, thinking it im¬ 
possible that snch a man could live long, raised 
his offer and closed with him at £300. The old 
rogue lived some twenty-five or thirty years after¬ 
wards.— Biographical Scraps . 


A WONDERFUL CLOCK. 

There is now in the possession of, and manu¬ 
factured by, Mr. Collins, silversmith, of Glouces¬ 
ter, England, a most ingenious piece of mechan¬ 
ism—an eight day dock, with dead beat escape¬ 
ment maintaining power, chimes the quarters, 
plays sixteen tunes, plays three tunes in twelve 
hours, or will play at any time required. The 
hands go round as follows:—One, once a min¬ 
ute ; one, once an hoar; one, once a week; one, 
once a month; one, once a year. It shows the 
moon’s age, the time of rising and setting of the 
sun, the time of high and low water, half ebb 
and half flood; and by a beautiful contrivance, 
there is a part which represents the water, which 
rises and fails, lifting the ships at high water 
tide as if it were in motion, and as it recedes 
leaves these little automaton ships diy on the sand. 
It shows the twelve signs of the zodiac; it strikes. 
or not, chimes or not, as yon wish it; it has the 
equation table, showing the difference of clock 
and sun every day in tne year. Every portion 
of the dock is or beautiful workmanship, and 
performs most accurately the many different ob¬ 
jects which are called into action by the ingenious 
proprietor, who is most willing to describe all its 
various achievements to any one who may feel 
a pleasure in paying him a visit.— London Paper . 


CLEARNESS OF NORTHERN SEAS. 

Nothing can be more surprising and beantifnl 
than the singular clearness of the water of the 
northern seas. As we passed slowly over the 
surface, the bottom, which was here in general 
of white sand, was clearly visible from twenty to 
twenty-five fathoms. Daring the whole coarse 
of the tour I made, nothing appeared to me so 
extraordinary as the immense recesses of the 
ocean, unruffled by the slightest breeze, the gen¬ 
tle splashing of tne oars scarcely disturbing it. 
Where the bottom was sandy, the different kinds 
of esterise, echmi, and even the smallest shells, 
appeared at the greatest depth conspicuous to 
the eye; and the water seemed in some measure, 
to have a magnifying power, by enlarging the 
objects like a telescope, and bringing them seem¬ 
ingly nearer. Though moving on a level sur¬ 
face, it seemed almost as if we were ascending 
the height under us, and when we passed over 
its summit, which rose in appearance, to within 
a few feet of our boat, and came again to the de¬ 
scent, which on this side was suddenly perpen¬ 
dicular, and overlooking a watery gulf as we 
passed gently over the point of it, seemed almost 
as if we had thrown ourselves down the preci¬ 
pice ; the illusion, from the clearness of the deep, 
producing a sudden start.— Records of the North. 


Time has a doomsday book, upon whose pages 
be is continually recording illustrious names. 
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THE MODEL WIDOW. 

She wouldn't wear her veil up on any account. 
Thinks her complexion fairer than ever, in con¬ 
trast with her sables. Sends back her new dress 
because the fold of crape on the skirt isn’t deep 
mourning enough. Steadily refuses to look in 
the direction o? a dress coat for—one week. 
Wonders if that handsome Tompkins who passes 
her window every day, is insane enough to think 


man to give him so much candy and so many 
bon bons. His mama begins to admit certain 
little alleviations of her sorrow, in the shape of 
protracted conversations, rides, walks, etc. She 
cries a little when Tommy asks her if she has 
not forgotten to plant the flowers in a certain 
cemetery. Tompkins comes in and thinks her 
lovelier than ever, smiling through her tears. 
Tommy is sent out into the garden to make 



that she will ever marry again! Is very fend of 
drawing off her glove and resting her little white 
hand on her black bonnet, thinking that it may 
be suggestive of an early application for the 
same. Concludes to give up housekeeping and 
try boarding at a hotel. Accepts Tompkins's 
invitation to 11 attend the children's concert," just 
to please little Tommy 1 Tommy is delighted, 
and thinks Mr. Tompkins is a very kind gentle* 


“ pretty dirt pies " (to the utter demolition of a 
new frock and trousers), and returns very un¬ 
expectedly to find his mama's cheeks very rosy, 
and to be tossed up into the air by Mr. Tomp¬ 
kins, who declares nimself to be his “ new, new 
papa 1 "—Nevobcm Progress. 


Poverty is like a panther; look it steadily in 
the face, and it will turn from you. 
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[OBMOTAl.] 

COUSIN LUCY 


BT E. B. ROBINSON. 


Under the mow she k sleeping 
In a long, unbroken rest, 

With her white hands folded meekly 
Upon her quiet breast! 

Her glossy hair lies smoothly 
Upon her marble brow; 

And the long lashes cast a shadow 
On her cheek, so colorless now. 

Bright buds and spotless blossoms 
Rest on her pulseless heart; 

Sweet flower, cut down by the Reaper, 
How beautiful thou artl 

Our cherished plants that withered, 

Will awake and bloom in spring, 

And the birds that forsook us in autumn, 
Will return on buoyant wing; 

But the flowers of hope that perished, 
When she wearily whispered M Adieu !*• 

No springtime, or glorious snmmer, 

Will ever again renew. 

The song that gashed so sweetly 
From those pale lips under the snow, 

Now softly swell by the Hirer of Life, 

To be heard no more below. 

Under the snow she is sleeping, 

Wkh flowers on her passionless breast; 

And the wild winds sing a mournful dirge 
Above her place of rest 


[flatentaL.1 

THE NAME 0* THE DOORPLATE. 


BT MBS CAROLINE A. SOU LB. 


She wag dying of starvation, literally dying, 
and that too in the heart of a great cKy, where 
the crumbs which fotl from a single rich man's 
table would have fed her abundantly. It was 
now the second day since food bad touched her 
white lips, and weak and tremulous, she tottered 
along in the gathering darkness. 

Again and again she had gone down Into dim 
areas, and knocked at basement doors, and again 
and again been rudely repulsed by the answering 
servants. Had she been a brown, wrinkled old 
keg, breed would have been freely given her, 
and perhaps a seat by the bfamteg range, but be¬ 
cause she was a fair, lovely young girl, she was 
looked upon with suspicion, and with harsh 
words sent ont again Into the cheerless street 
2 


M I will try the front doors/’ she murmured 
softly, as the shadows of twftight deepened. 
“ Some woman’s heart will perhaps feel for me 
enough to give me a crust. It cannot be that I 
am to die for want of food—I who never turned 
the meanest beggar from the house without sup¬ 
plying him abundantly. Let me see.” And by 
the brilliant gaslight, she scanned the houses in 
the block that she was passing. 

They were stately, brown-fronted mansions, 
with carved doors and balcony windows. She 
felt, as by intuition, that the proud ladies who 
dwelt there would hardly spend time to hear a 
beggar’s plaint, and with a smothered sigh, she 
hurried on to a quarter of less pretensions. A 
row of old-fashioned, substantial-looking houses 
arrested her footsteps. 

"I will try these.” And she ascended the 
well-worn marble steps, and pulled the bell. A 
respectable, middle-aged servant man appeared. 
" Is the lady of the house in 1” 

"No, ma’am,” was the respectful answer. 

" The gentleman !” 

" No, ma’am—they are both ont of town—will 
the lady leave her name 1” 

"No, it is of no consequence.” And with 
tears blinding her eyes, she groped her way to 
the pavement. 

Two or three other homes were passed before 
she gathered courage to stop again. 8now 
flakes flattering on her face warned her she must 
seCk a shelter soon, and she at length ventured 
to ascend the marble stoop beside which she had 
stood for many moments in a clinging posture. 
The light from a street lamp flashed directly on 
the door, and was reflected in the highly polished 
trimmings. It was easy to read the laige Ro¬ 
man letters so deeply cot in the long, old-fash¬ 
ioned brass doorplate—a child could have spelled 
them ont—the young girl pronounced the name 
at once, " Kari Rnthven.” 

" Kari Ruthven,” speaking it a second time, 
and with a passionate earnestness, too, "my 
little brother's name—her last words—can it 
be!” 

It sometimes happens that the mystery of 
yeers is solved for ns in a second. A glance of 
the eye, a word carelessly dropped, a scrap of 
writing, a name lightly spoken, " trifles light as 
air,” will have wondrous meaning in them, aad 
become a revelation to us. It was so now with 
Edith Allynn. That namo, glistening before her 
in the lamplight, was a due by which she un¬ 
ravelled in a moment a secret whioh she thought 
had been forever sealed to her. 

"It most be,” she exclaimed, clasping her 
thin, white Augers to her heart, "else why seme 
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shp here—why ever cell the baby so?—why 
apeak it with her dying breath ? Tea, it most, 
it most be, and I am saved.” 

She sat down a few moments on the broad, 
cold step, and seemed to be trying to collect her 
wandering thoughts, and to calm her restless 
nerves. The winter wind swept cheerlessly 
about her, bringing fresh shivers with every gust, 
and the pangs of hunger gnawed and clutched 
at her faint vitals, till a stupor of death seemed 
creeping over her. 

“ It will not do to wait,” she said, hurriedly, 
“ I am too nearly starved and frosen. I will go 
in. If it be he, I will crave charity in her name; 
if not, I can only crawl away somewhere oat of 
the storm and wait nay time.” 

She rose np and pulled the bell. “ Is the gen¬ 
tleman of the house in ?” She spoke with a 
firmness that surprised herself. 

“ He is, ma'am. Will you please to walk in ?” 
And the gray-haired servant ushered her into 
the front parlor, drew a chair towards the blaz¬ 
ing grate, tamed on the gas to a brighter flame, 
and then said, respectfully, “Whet name, 
ma'am t” 

“Mias Attynn." 

Ashe closed the door after him, she me 
quickly and lifted the chair towards the centre 
of the room. She was stiff with cold, but the 
sadden change from the wintry weather outside 
to that almost summer heat, brought on a dis¬ 
tressing faintness. She sat down again a mo¬ 
ment, but the heat was yet too intense, and she 
me to go to a sofa that stood in a distant comer. 
As she did so, her glance fell casually upon a por¬ 
trait that hong above the manteL She clasped 
her hands together, and exclaiming fervently, 
“ It is he, and I am saved !'* she sank into her 
chair in a sort of trance that was half ecstasy, 
half fear. 

Three times did the servant addeeas her before 
she seemed to beer. 

“ My master knot well enough to come down; 
will the lady walk npajmre I" 

She followed him without a word. At the 
heed of the first flight, he ushered her into a 
spacious room, whose rich adorning* contrasted 
strangely with the antique character of the boose 
and furniture below. Upon one side were deep 
alcoves of carved rosewood, hong with crimson 
drapery, which, as it was here and there caught 
up in graceful arches by pearl-white arms, re¬ 
vealed a wondrous wealth of literature in the 
most costly bindings. Opposite, was a balcony 
window, also bung with crimson curtains, but 
relieved by masses of snowy lace. An odor, as 
famt a southern gasdteh stele in-and out the deep 


recess, and as you passed it, yon had a glimpse 
of china vases and green branches, and white 
and purple and flame-colored blossoms. On 
either side of the window were niches, crowned 
with marble busts, and holding in their half- 
shaded depths statues of Italian thought. Rare 
paintings hang between them, in massive oval 
frames, and beneath each was a mosaic table of 
fairy size, upon which lay scattered such costly 
trifles as travellers gather up in foreign lands. 
At the further end of the apartment was a low 
mantel of pure white marble, and above it a mir¬ 
ror that reached quite to the frescoed ceiling, 
which by illusion opened to the beholder another 
room as spacious and as elegant. A brilliant 
coal fire burned silently in the tiny grate, giving 
a double richness to the crimson lounges that 
were drawn np on either side, and pervading the 
whole atmosphere with the subdued warmth of 
an autumnal noonday. A centre table stood at 
a little distance from the fire, strewn with uncut 
pamphlets and fresh newspapers, while the silver 
salver, with a wineglass, spoon and cordial bot¬ 
tle seemed to betoken slight illness or early con¬ 
valescence in the gentleman, who sat beside it, 
half buried in the depths of a softly cushioned 
easy chair. 

A man's steps could hardly have been heard 
as they sunk into the hearts of those fair lilies 
and bright roses which were so deftly woven in 
that velvet carpet, and it was no wonder, there¬ 
fore, that the young girl's light footfalls were as 
snowflakes, as with slow, tremulous paoes, she 
crossed the room. She was beside Mr. Ruthven 
and gazing earnestly at him, before he knew it. 
The rustle of her drees betrayed her presence 
first, as he looked up wonderingly, for the name 
the sezwant had brought up'was a new one Up 
him; he was startled both at the whiteness and 
the beauty of the face that met his sight. Bow¬ 
ing, he would have spoken, when there burst from 
her lips the cry: 

“ It is not he, and I most die!” 

To the young man, her strange words seemed 
a prophecy with fulfilment of electric speed, for 
hardly bad the voice died away, when she sunk 
upon the floor, with the pallor of death upon 
every feature. It was the work of an instant tp 
lift the delicate form to a lounge, and untie the 
ribbons about her neck. A. slender oomb of jet 
fell to the carpet as ha removed the bonnet, and 
after it a cluster of ringlets, damp and tangled, 
bat which, as his head lightly trailed over them, 
be found like a mass of unwrought silk, soft and 
glossy, and he saw too it was of that peculiar tint 
which has the richness of purple Mended with 
the daftness ofribony. 
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She Is Tory young* wts his first thought; Us 
second, how woudrously beautiful she is. The 
delicate lines of her profile were as perfect and 
almost as feir as the most finely cot cameo, and 
though her cheeks were now snowy, her lips pale, 
and her eyes dosed, it was easy to vision oat the 
glory of her face, when the crimson hoes of life 
should blend with its whiteness, when the droop¬ 
ing lashes should be lifted, and the sunshine of 
the soul beam forth. 

There was an almost infantile helplessness in 
the aspect of her slender figure as it lay there in 
the stillness of that fit, and as die young man 
gaaed upon her, a subtile tenderness seemed to 
pervade his whole heart, a new emotion to fill 
hie soul. But it was no time for thought, no 
time for wonder. Life and death were struggling 
in those breathless lungs. He rang the bell 
quickly, and to the servant who hurried to obey 
the summons, exclaimed: 

M Send the housekeeper here immediately, the 
lady has feinted 1" 

“ Who is it, Master Harris? 0 said the woman 
aa she came in, with camphor and ammonia in 
her hands. 

“ 1 have no idea. William brought up her 
name as Mias Allynn. It is no one I have ever 
aeon. I think, though, she must have mistaken 
me for my uncle. 0 And he repeated her words, 
“ It is not he, and I most die." 

“ Likely enough, likely enough. One of his 
poor pensioners, perhaps. What a sweet face 
she has though. There, there, you hold the 
smelling bottle to her nose, wntie I bathe her 
forehead. Dear me, what long curls! Coming 
to jet? Tea, yes. Life her head, while I 
moisten her tips with your cordial. There, she 
breathed then. Chafe her hands—they are cold 
aa death. 0 

A low, wierd sigh, the echo it seemed of a 
broken heart, fluttered from the lips. Then the 
eyelids slowly opened, and a mystical look wen* 
de*ed hopelessly from the depths of the brown 
orbs. Words seemed quivering on the white 
Ups. The housekeeper bent her ear closely to 
them, and distinguished these, “It is opt he. O, 
mother 1° And than they closed, and the fit 
came on again. 

“ You had better send in for Dr. Grayson. 
He's most always home at this time. Tell him 
to come quick, too. She'll have to be bled, I'm 
afraid, though she don't look as though these 
was any blood in her to spare. Pour camphor 
in the hollow of her hand; there, let it ran over 
her wriat just where the pulse is. Dear me, but 
I’m getting frightened." 

Like a mother, the kind-hearted woman moved 


Sit 


about the young stranger,.doing everything that 
her years of experience could suggest; but no 
sign of life retamed, and in despair she was 
wringing her hands, when the steps of the phy¬ 
sician was heard at the door. 

It was a strange sight to him, a young girl in 
a feinting fit there, in the library of his young 
neighbor, whose character had so far been peer¬ 
less, but he stopped not to ask a question, for his 
keen professional eye warned him the sands of 
life were flitting fast in that pale form. Baring 
her arm, he applied his lancet. A single crim¬ 
son drop oosed slowly from the opened veins. 
He watched it carefully, shaking his head at the 
long interval that passed before another followed 
it. It did seem hours instead of minutes to the 
anxious watchers before a tiny stream trickled 
over the cold flesh; but no sooner had it dripped 
into the basin than that same wierd sigh fluttered 
from the lips, and after it the murmured words, 
“ Cold, hungry!" a shiver running over her at 
the same time. 

“ It is a case of inanition," said the physician. 
“ Have you gruel made, or broth ?" to the house¬ 
keeper. 

"Plenty of broth." And she flew to the 
kitchen and soon returned with a bowlful. 

“ Lift her head, Mrs. Mann. You sit down, 
Harris, or I shall have you on my bands again. 
Mrs. Mann is abler than you to hold her. There, 
that's right. Now if I can only get her to swal¬ 
low some, she'll live yet" 

He placed the spoon upon the under lip and 
gently drew down the chin. As the warm liquid 
touched the tongue, she gasped convulsively, and 
then, to the great joy of them all, swallowed. 
As the spoon was withdrawn, she said, faintly: 

“ More, mother, more." 

"Ppor starved child," said the doctor, piti- 
fally, "you shall have all you want, but not to¬ 
night" Yet he continued feeding her till the 
bowl was empty. With every spoonful, new 
ftmpgfthjesmed to come to her, till at last she 


“ Yon ace very kind," she said, in a low, sweat 
voice. "I ought to tell yen who I am and 
where I same from; but my head aches so, and 
my thoughts are so oonfused I can hardly re¬ 
member anything clearly. I came to see Mr. 
Rethrew; but this gentleman is not the one, and 
yet,"—«nd she rubbed her forehead, and seemed 
rather to speak to herself than those about her, 
" that free in the parlor was the very same— If 
there mace mystery ?" She bowed her head, and 
tear* streamed down her cheeks. By-aad-by she 
looked up. “ I have no friend no earth to care 
for m e -. 1 mast die if yon turn me out! O," 
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falling on her knees and clasping her hand, " be 
merciful, and shelter me for this night at least! 
I spent the last one in the street, crouching in a 
dark area. O, it was dreadful, foe cold, the 
darkness, the fear—I almost died—I cannot lire 
through another 1 Ton wont bid me go 1" 

" No, no/' said Dr. Greyson, kindly, lifting 
her to the lonnge. " Ton shall hare shelter and 
food, and whatever else yon need, only yon most 
keep qniet. There, not a word of thanks, not 
one. To-morrow we will hear what you have 
to say. Ton most to bed now. Come, Mrs. 
Mann, lead the way to your own cosy room." 
And half leading, half carrying the young girl, 
he followed the kind housekeeper. "There," 
placing her in a large easy chair, " I leave her 
to your care to-night. Ton may give her a cup 
of weak tea, mind you, weak, and a thin slice of 
toast, and to-morrow morning she may have one 
of your nice oyster stews, or a bit of broiled 
chicken, or most anything she thinks will relish, 
only not too much, and I'll come in bright and 
early and see her again. Well, Harris," as he 
re-entered the young man's apartment, "what 
is this mystery 1 Who is she !" 

"I haven't the least idea, doctor. I only 
know she sent up her name as Miss Allynn, and 
I think she mistook me for my uncle; at least I 
cannot otherwise account for her singular words, 
and extreme agitation when she came to see 
me." 

" Well, I don't know as we've done just right 
in keeping her over night, it may cause a bit of 
scandal; but I don't care if it does," stamping 
his foot vehemently, * I believe she's worthy of 
all we've done for her. I am a good deal skilled 
in reading human faces, and if hers is not that 
of one pure as an angel, then I have not seen it 
fairly. I only wish your uncle was at home. 
The world is so used to his queer acts of charity 
that it wonld not be surprised at anything he 
should do. But never mind, I'D risk the conse¬ 
quences of this night's deed, be they what they 
may. And now let me feel your pulse. Pshaw, 
man, why it's up to fever, nearly. Come, you 
must to bed right off, or I'll have you on my 
hands again. Not a word, I rule to-night." 
And he followed the young man to Ids chamber. 
"There," when he had seen him safe under 
blankets, and administered a soothing draught, 
" keep quiet and get asleep as quiek as yon can, 
and mind yon, Harrfe, keep out of the house¬ 
keeper's room while that pre tty bird is caged 
there. Tut, man," as he saw the indignant flash 
of Ids bine eyes, "don't be angry. I mean 
well; she is defteately situated at present—a 
pensioner on a young man's boun ty—and a little 


thing wonld scare her off. Good-night! Dream 
of her as you please, but don't lose your heart to 
her quite till your good unde has re tur ned and 
ascertained her former whereabouts." 

The young man did dream of her. Her fair 
face and sweet voice blended with every vision 
of the night, and he could hardly wait for morn¬ 
ing to come, so anxious was he to know more of 
her. His first words to the housekeeper, when 
they met at breakfast, were of the young 
stranger. 

" 1 have sent in for the doctor, Master Harrie, 
she is in a high fever and delirious too. Poor 
young thing! My heart warmed to her the 
moment I set eyes on her white face, and some¬ 
how I've learned to love her already. But, 
hark, that's the doctor's ring—I should know It 
out of a thousand—I'll leave William to wait on 
yon, and go with him to see her." 

Doctor Greyson shook his head as he gazed 
on her. 

" It's a sad case. She's a very sick child; 
bnt she's going to be worse before she’s better. 
What say you, Mrs. Mann, shall we have her 
carried off to the hospital this morning 1 She'll 
be too sick to move in a few hoars." 

" The hospital, doctor! And do yon think I 
would let anybody be carried from this house to 
a hospital while I had strength to nurse them t 
No, indeed! And if I were willing, do yon 
think Unde Karl wouldn't have a word to say, 
when he comes back ? Why, doctor, I wouldn't 
dare look him in the face. I have never for¬ 
gotten how near our old cook was losing her 
place once, because she fretted about having to 
tend our little black boy. No, no. She must 
stay here. Do yon tell me what to do and I'll 
nurse her as tenderly as though she were my own 
daughter." 

And, indeed, the two seemed to strive with 
each other in ministering to the young girl. 
Night and day they cared for her, leaving noth¬ 
ing undone which their years of skill and expe¬ 
rience could suggest. Yet she grew worse and 
worse, the fever seeming to turn every drop of 
blood to a red-hot coal, and the delirium her 
brain to madness. She talked Incessantly, and 
her low-spoken words brought many a tear to 
her watchful listeners. Now she seemed moan¬ 
ing over the grave of a baby brother, then bid¬ 
ding adieu to a dying mother; now pleading 
with some stern man for a little work, and then 
with an angry servant for a bit of bread. Little 
by little they gathered np the fragments of her 
story, and wove them Into a continuous tale, and 
then they thanked God she had come to them, 
for they knew her to be, though a child of pov- 
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arty, an angel af purify. A packet of pawn¬ 
broker’s duplicates, which Mrs. Mann found in 
the pocket of her dress, confirmed her touching 
story. The doctor hastened to redeem them, 
and by their dates, and the nature of the articles 
pledged, yon could trace the gradual decline from 
comfort to pressing necessity. From the black 
silk dress, so oarefuUy preserved, to the warm 
merino cloak, and the well-worn prayer-book and 
Bible, the sad chain was complete. 

On the third day of her illness, a plain, but 
heavy gold ring slipped from one of her wasted 
fingers. Mrs. Mann picked it op carefully. On 
the inside, were traced the letters “ K. R. to £. 
8.” She put it quietly away, hut noticed after¬ 
ward that the sick girl felt often of the finger 
that had worn the ring, as though she missed 
something, and onoe she murmured: 

“ I would not lose it for the world; As gave it 
to ber—I know he did." 

Mrs. Mann also found about ber neck a very 
delicate gold chain of most exquisite workman¬ 
ship, and suspended to it a locket on which were 
traced the same initials as on the ring. Some 
persons wonld not have hesitated to open it at 
once; but she only laid it carefully away, and 
whatever thoughts might have passed through 
her mind, she forbore to utter them. 

On the ninth day the elder Mr. Buthven re¬ 
turned, and was immediately made acquainted 
by his nephew with what had transpired in his 
absence. 

“ Have we done right, uncle ?” 

“ Of course you have, Harris. If our guest 
be the friendless, innocent girl you all seem to 
imagine ber, it would have been a deed of more 
than heathen barbarity to have turned ber into 
the street. If, on the other hand, she be one 
whose frailty has brought her to this distress, all 
the more need of our Christian charity. Yet I 
trust, for her sake, as well as your own, Harris, 
you have left ber entirely in dm charge of Mrs. 
Mann and the doctor.” 

“ I have not seen her, uncle, since the night 
dm came.” 

“ Good boy,” said Mr. Ruthven, patting bis 
head kindly, “ good boy—one out of a thousand 
to be trusted. My age warrants me in going to 
her at once, and to tell the troth, I feel curious 
to see one who seems to have bewitched you all.” 
And bidding Mrs. Mann lead the way, he fol¬ 
lowed her on tip-toe. 

It wae fortunate for the young girl’s life, that 
years of habitual self-control enabled him to re¬ 
press the e xc la m ation that rushed to his lips, as 
be glanced at the pale face. As it was, he 
clen c hed his h ands together and drove them pas- 
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slonatdy against his heart, and hastened from 
the room. Bea ch i ng bis own* he harried in, and 
locking the door, remained shat ap for hoars. 

Toward nightfall he went again on tiptoe to 
the sick room, and waving Mrs. Mann away, he 
stood for many minutes beside the bed. Then 
pressing the lightest of kisses on the white brow, 
he knelt down beside her in silent prayer. On 
going out, he said to the housekeeper: 

“ Did you tell me to-night was the crisis, and 
that both you and the doctor, and an experienced 
nurse would watch 1” 

“ Yes, sir, and if she lives till morning, she 
may recover, he says.” 

“ Tell him to spare nothing that money can 
bay. If she lives, I will reward him as never 
yet physician was paid. I too will watch.” 

Mrs. Mann bowed, and put her hand in ber 
pocket to take out the little box in which she 
had secured Urn ring and locket; but a glance at 
his agitated face restrained her, and murmuring 
to herself, “ He has seen enough for to day,” she 
returned to her anxious vigils. 

“ Harris,” said Mr. Buthven, as he sat down 
beside his nephew, “ I should never, never have 
forgiven you had you driven that young stranger 
from our door. She is the daughter of Edith 
Selwyn.” 

“ Unde, are yon sure 1” 

“ I cannot be mistaken. Two faces could not 
be so much alike, were they not those of mother 
and child. Just as she looks now, save that she 
is too thin, just so looked my Edith, when her 
father spoke those cruel words that severed us 
forever. But I cannot talk of it to-night. God 
grant she may live through this fearful illness. 
She shall be to me dearer than was ever daughter 
or wife to other man. O, what might not life 
have been to me, bat for the gold that stood be¬ 
tween me and my idol 1” 


“ And now, Edith, darling, tell us all you can 
remember of your peel life; nay, not all, but of 
that which led you to guess your poor mother 
had a secret in her heart.” 

The young stranger, still pale and weak, but 
beautiful as a white rosebud, was cosily ensconced 
in the self same easy chair in which Karl Ruth¬ 
ven had reposed the evening when she came in 
so tired, and cold, and hungry. Teen trembled 
in ber dark eyes as she looked up from the ring 
which she was toying with, and her Ups quivered 
as she said: 

“ I have been trying all day to get courage to 
tell you of the pastr-a sad, sad story. My mem¬ 
ory goes back to a very early period in my life, 
and yet even then, child as I was, I used to phy 
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my poor mother. She went about with such a | 
pale face, and had each a frightened 1 look in her 
large, moumfal eyes. I loved her Whh a depth 
and strength which is seldom seen in one so 
young, and for years her whole heart's affection 
seemed centred upon me. As I grew older, 1 
became aware that my father was her aversion. 
She never smiled when be was by, she never 
spoke to him except in answer to some question 
he had uttered, and she always gave a sigh of 
relief when the front door dosed upon him. 
Tet she was as dutiful a wife as ever a man had. 
She presided with grace and dignity ever his 
spacious mansion, and so trained every s erv an t, 
that all things, even the most trivial, were in 
perfect order. Bat with all the wealth which 
surrounded her, she always went about in the 
simplest costume. Two colors only, Mack and 
white, did she ever wear. In winter, a plain silk, 
in summer a plain mull. He brought her case 
after case of ornaments, but she never took them 
from her drawer. This ring," and she took it 
from her finger and laid it in Mr. Rufoven's 
hand, "and this chain and locket," and she 
lifted the golden links over her head, and placed 
them too in his now white, trembling hand, 
were all the jewelry she ever wore. Once, I re¬ 
member it well, it was but a few days before my 
little brother's birth, he taunted her in words I 
cannot speak, with wearing diem. 

44 * I told yon, Robert Allynn/ she said, 
solemnly, * that my heart could never go with 
the hand you took. That was given before ever 
I saw or thought of yon, and a heart once truly 
given cannot be taken back. When I gave it, 
he put that ring upon my finger, and hnng that 
chain about my neck, and I shall wear them till 
Idle.' 

"When my little brother was five weeks old, 
my father came into the chamber where I sat be* 
side my mother, who, bolstered up in an easy 
chair, was holding the babe upon her kneea. He 
took it from her, and with proud looks walked to 
and fro. It was what he had been yearning for, 
through all those seventeen years' married life— 
an heir to inherit his land and gold. He had 
never loved me, and I have heard my old nurse 
say I was six months old before be would look 
at me. 

44 'My tittle Eobmt Augustas,' said he, as he 
gently placed it in my mother's arms. 

u She looked him in the face, and said, wifo a 
firmness that surprised me, for she had seemed 
so weak before: 

44 * You may call it so, but to me be is tittle 
Karl—Karl Ruthven.' 

“ My father swore an oath too terrible to be 


repeated. My mother only pressed the babe 
closer and closer to her heart, saying inker 
sweetest tones: 

«< My little Karl; my baby Karl!" 

44 And she always called him so, though my 
father had him christened Robert Augustus. He 
lived only a year, and his death seemed to bre ak 
the hearts of both my parents. My father did 
not leave the house for three months, and then 
he was so changed that his nearest friends hardly 
recognised him. He had previously been known 
as one of the most careful of business men, but 
now he plunged into the moot reckless specula¬ 
tions, and his shattered mind, unable to foresee, 
and thni ward off the dangers which in conse¬ 
quence attended his commercial credit, the re¬ 
sult was a total loss of all his immense pos¬ 
sessions. He survived it but a few days. A 
brain fever set in at once, and soon carried him 
to the grave. 

M My mother had been in a gentle lunacy ever 
since the death of the baby, doing nothing all 
day long but fold and unfold his little clothes, 
singing all the time foe lullabies with which she 
was wont to cradle him to sleep. But my fath¬ 
er's illness seemed to torn her thoughts at once, 
and no husband had ever a more feithful nurse 
than was she during that fearful time. I dreaded 
the reaction after foe Amend, but she still main¬ 
tained foe same firmness and fortitude, giving up 
everything to foe clamorous creditors. It was a 
weary work, settling with them all, and before 
the last was paid, not only our furniture, but the 
most of our clothing was sacrificed. When all 
was over, and we had taken rafoge in foe humble 
home of my old nurse, my mother packed a 
small trunk, with barely a change of garments 
for us, and disposing of the rest, pawning some 
and setting others, came to this city with me. 
When I asked her why she left our old home 
and friends to go amongst strangers with our 
poverty, she said, briefly: 

“ * You shall know all, Edith, before long. I 
go to seek one, who if yet living, will be more 
than father and mother to you. Ask me no 
more.' 

"But she had overestimated her strength. She ) 
was taken fli while yet a day’s journey from 
here; hot she refused to give up till she had 
reached a hotel in this city. She tried many 
times on foe first hour of our arrival to write a 
note, but she was too feeble, and saying: 

44 r It will do as well in the morning, I shall be 
rested then/ she yielded to my persuasions, and 
lay down—lay down neve* to rise again. 

“ I called In the beet physician that I could 
hear of, and employed an experienced nurse, but 
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the lived only a fortnight, and much of the time 
was too low to even whisper. There seemed 
something on her mind that she was struggling 
to tell me, bnt the words would only quiver on 
her lips, and die away in her throat. Once she 
had strength to point to the ring on her finger, 
and the chain about her neck, and murmur: 

“‘Keep them always. Die, but don’t part 
with them/ 

“In her dying moments she knew me, and 
onee called me her darling. Another name she 
see m e d trying to speak^-I pat my ear to her lips 
—she breathed these words, ‘Karl Ruthven,’ 
and passed away.” The young stranger covered 
her free with her hsmdst and silent tears trickled 
throngh her wasted fingers. 

“Do not tell ns more to-night," said the 
younger Karl, gently. “ Ton are trying your 
strength too much." 

“ Let me finish now," she replied, after a few 
moments, “ for I cannot bear to think of that 
which followed after. My mother’s illness and 
fun e ra l expenses drained my last penny. The 
sale of a few ornaments which I still retained as 
birthday gifts from her, secured me humble 
lodgings in the house of a sister of one of the 
female servants who had waited on ns. Bet 
sickness soon used up the trifling sum, and 
though I sought work eagerly, the times were 
too hard in this great city for a stmnger like me 
to secure any bnt the eesr s as t kind of s e win g, 
and my meagre pay barely paid the rent of my 
bedroom, and supplied me with firewood. Then 
I began to pawn my clo t hes— b nt I had only a 
few to spare—the black silk drtns I had worn at 
my mother’s funeial went first, then my travelling 
cloak, then my Bible and prayer-book, and then, 
ashamed to accept the hospitality of those poor 
at myself, I went out to beg of other and richer 
ones. Bnt O, it wss so hard to ask of the 
pa ss er s by! I tried it once, sad the jeets sad 
taunts of the old man whom I first addressed, 
and tho young girl to whom I spoke last, linger 
yet in my ears. I went two days without food, 
then Providence led me here. Tour name upon 
the doorplate seemed a revelation to see, and 
when I stood in the parlor, and saw your portrait 
over the mantel, I folt that I wss saved." 

“ Tee, darling," said the old man, tenderly, 
“and now listen to me. Tom have doubtlsss 
seen the letters in the inside of this ring; * K. R. 
to B. 8/ They were inscribed there at my re¬ 
quest, and the ring was placed by my hand on 
your mother’s fisgev in the hour of our be- 
trotbuL Tou have seen, too, tbs face pictured 
in this locket, and the braid of hair just opposite 
—a tram of purple blac k ne s s framed by one of 


auburn—the chain and locket was my gift to her 
on my return from a brief journey. I wm her 
father’s clerk, and receiving a good salary, and 
being conscious of talents that would ultimately 
bring me wealth, I folt myself at Hberty to love 
my master’s daughter. Her mother encouraged 
my addresses and sanctioned my suit. But her 
father had in his heart portioned her to one who 
was already more than his equal in wealth and *’ 
—his voice faltered—" he broke np the match, 
for neither Edith nor I would wed with a curse 
upon us. 8be resisted for three yean her fath¬ 
er's importunities to marry my rival, and ac¬ 
ceded only when he had forged a story which led 
her to believe that a felon's cell would he his 
doom if she resisted longer. Her after story you 
know better than I. As for myself, though 
tempted strengiy at first to throw away my life, 
as a useless gift, I became in time, if not recon¬ 
ciled, Inured to my loneliness. 1 went into busi¬ 
ness, and the wealth that I craved no longer 
flowed in upon me from every quarter. I be¬ 
came rich while yet in the meridian of life. 1 
made me a home here, amongst neighbors old- 
fashioned as myself, and when my brother's 
widow died, I adopted her bay into my heart, 
and made him my heir. We have travelled fur 
and wide since then, and finally come back to the 
old homestead, I to spend my days in those 
deeds of charity for which 1 believe my money 
was given to me, and Earl to hunt him up a 
wife and settle down for life." 

He panted awhile, then said very gently, 
“ God has been very good to me, and for no 
providence do I thank him more than that which 
loi tha daughter of the only woman I ever loved, 
to my home and heart. Edith, darling, look up 
and toll me you will stay—be my own child.” 

She did not speak, but she rose up in her 
weakness, and encircled his neck with her arms, 
and laid her cheek reverently against hte own. 
He folded her to bis bosom, and the rite of adop¬ 
tion was confirmed with tears and kisses. 


“ I suspect," said Doctor Greyson cheerily, 
one evening when nearly a year had passed, 
“ I suspect that in spite of your long bachelor¬ 
ship, I shall yet dance at your wedding, Unde 
KarL Am I not right!" 

“ We pluck not cherries hi autumn time," said 
the old man, quietly. “ Tet if so inclined, you 
may dance at a wedding ere many nights, and in 
this old house too. It is not fitting that he who 
loved the mother should wed the child. 1 am 
content with what God has given me, a son in 
my brother’s boy, and a daughter in my Edith’s 
darling. Hark I" as tha refrain of a sweet 
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hymn drifted down the stairway, M just so the 
used to sing. When I sit alone and hear that 
music now, I fall into a dream which carries me 
far hack in life, and makes me young again. 
When I awaken, it is not to mormnr, bat to give 
my Father thanks, that though my youth was 
desolate, my old age is full of joy.” 

“ Then Karl the younger marries Edith V* 

“ Tea, and it suits me well, for I can live with 
both at the same time.” 

“ And the wedding—” 

" Comes off a fortnight from to night, on the 
anniversary of the evening she came to us.” 

“ I well remember it, and that old doorplate 
will be an heirloom in the family hereafter.” 

“ Ay, doctor. But whist, here come the twain. 
Are they not a well-matched couple 1” 

“ For he was bravest of the brave. 

She, fairest of the tklr.” 

The doctor's song brought blushes to the 
cheeks of Edith, but he was a privileged person 
in that house, for they all felt that but for his 
tender care, their darling had not lived. 


FRUITS AND FLOWERS IN FRANCE. 

The production of rose-bushes is in France a 
positive trade. Their exportation, which com¬ 
menced in 1770, has gone on increasing ever 
since. The environs of Paris alone produce a 
million of francs' worth. Four million of francs 
of flowers of all sorts are sold every year at the 
various flower-markets, independently of those 
taken by the government for its official festivities. 
Paris pays two million a year for its strawberries; 
and 1250 acres of the surrounding country are 
devoted to their culture. Epernay, near St 
Denis, is now sending every day to England five 
hundred francs' worm of asparagus, jHarfleur, 
on the coast, furnished a million of francs' worth 
of melons, last season, to the city of London 
alone. Horticulture is becoming soch an im¬ 
portant branch of national industry, that the two 
Parisian societies —La Nationale and La Centrale 
—exert themselves zealously to bring the garden¬ 
er's art to still greater perfection. —Floral Magch 
zme. 


THE WOMEN OF A NATION. 

I do not hesitate to say that the women give to 
every nation a moral temperament which shows 
itself in its politios. A hundred times I have seen 
weak men show real public virtue, because they 
had by their sides women who supported them, 
not by advice as to particulars, but by fortifying 
their feelings of duty, and by directing their am¬ 
bition. More frequently, I most confess, I have 
observed the domestic Influence gradually trans¬ 
forming a man naturally generous, noble and un¬ 
selfish, into a cowardly, common-place, place- 
hunting self-seeker, thinking of public business 
only as a means of making himself comfortable— 
and this simply by contact with a well-conducted 
woman, a faithful wife, an excellent mother, but 
from whose mind the grfand notion of public duty 
was entirely absent .—Do TocqueviUe., 


THE PARISIAN-WORKMAN. 

We generally think of the workmen of Paris 
as an organized mob, with little intelligence or 
nobility of character, but always ready for rioting 
and plunder. Like popular notions generally, 
it has a basis of truth, mingled with great injus¬ 
tice, as may be seen from the following descrip¬ 
tion by Professor St. Hilaire, who knows them 
well: 

“I hasten to say of the workman of Paris all 
the evil that I know of him. He has fine and 
noble characteristics; so that, even when blaming 
him, one cannot help loving him. I learned to 
know him well during the trying time of the 
cholera in 1849. I visited at that period the fau¬ 
bourg 8t Marceau, that terrible Twelfth Ward, 
so notorious in the rime of the smtafe. The 
scourge raged in those low, unhealthy streets, in¬ 
habited chiefly by rag-gatherers, the fathers of all 
the trades in Paris. It was after the days of 
June. Thus, thanks to the fear which they in¬ 
spired, they had been left almost without aid. 
There was only one doctor for the whole quarter, 
a man fortunately of heart There was neither 
money, nor linen nor mattress. Every effort of 
public or private charity had been expended upon 
other districts. But, abandoned by the whole 
world, these workmen had not abandoned each oth¬ 
er ; they tended one another, succored one anoth¬ 
er, and waited, with a sombre resignation which 
struck me much, their turn to lay themselves 
down to die. I saw a woman who had just bean 
in childbirth at the side of a dead body. There 
were nopriosts, no doctors—only a few sheets 
lent by Sisters of Charity. A coffin stood before 
each door—a daad body lay upon each pallet; 
for time and means of carriage foiled to take them 
away quickly enough—and all this in the midst 
of accumulated hateful smells, of corruption, of 
tatters, in fact, which no one could ever imagine 
unless they had seen them with their eyes. 

It was there that I studied for the first time 
the Parisian workman on the field of battle and 
of suffering. It was there that I saw him wrestle, 
body to body, with misery untold, without aid 
from on High, without help from the world; and 
he was not conquered. He is a born soldier; he 
loves the struggle; it is his strength, and it is al¬ 
so his weakness. This is true of the peasant, as 
of the workman; it is one of the few points at 
which they approach each other. Every man of 
the common people has ooarage in France. It is 
not a virtue; it is an instinct. To fight is a neces¬ 
sity, as much as elsewhere to eat And to drink. 
When they cannot fight for a good cause, they 
will fight for a bad one; it matters hot little, pro¬ 
vided that they fight. I do not flatter the French 
workman, you see; and yet I ask all those who 
have known him whether it is possible to know 
him without loving him. In the habitnal inter¬ 
course of life, this fever of fight is the most pleas¬ 
ant of men, the most easy to manage; never 
quarrelsome, never insolent, and always ready 
with his joke, even when in the midst of the 
struggle. And finally, by the side of so many 
faults, he has a noble gift, the gift of sympathy, 
which makes as pardon France for so many ir¬ 
regularities. 


This Is ashaaefal thing for a man to lie. 
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“ Say, Jennie, lassie, do ye mind 
The Lallard lad ye gie 
The promise o* your heart amang 
The bonnie saughs o' Cree ? 

“ How, when the pibroch nrnmened Scots 
To gae ayont the sea, 

I was a duMfie lad, and yon 
A sonsie lass sae wee? 

“How, in my suit of tartan plaid. 

My claymore by my side, 

Te promised me when I came hame, 

To be the sodger's bride? 

“ Weel, Jennie, see the lad's cam back, 

Alake! wi’ monie a scar; 

He's tried the sodger's comfort sair, 

And seen the murderer, War! 

“And gin ye mind your promise, lass, 

Amang the saughs o' Cree, 

The guidman'8 word I hae, and yon 
My bonie bride shall be. 

“ Nae gowd na siller hae I, lass, 

Na single foot o' lan'; 

This hae I still—it’s a' my aaght: 

The honeetie o’ man." 

And Jennie blushed as lassie should, 

And hung her bonie head; 

I winna, downa tell you a* 

The laigh words Jennie said. 

[oaiautJLL.j 

THB MYSTERIOUS ADVERTISEMENT* 

BY ▲ IBW YORK DBTKCT1VJB. 

The nature of my profession brings me in 
contact with every description of person. I have 
formed through its agency many pleasant ac¬ 
quaintanceships, to which my memory often re¬ 
verts with pleasure. Some years ago I became 
acquainted with a Mr. Norval, a wealthy mer¬ 
chant, who resided in West Fourteenth Street 
He was a widower, and the only persons living 
with him were two in number, a niece and an 
only son. 

Mary Norval, his niece, was a beautiful girl, 
about twenty years of age ^ when I first became 
acquainted with her. She was tall and graceful¬ 
ly formed. Her hair was a dark brown, and her 
eyes a heavenly blue, ahrouded with long eye¬ 
lashes which gave a dreamy expression to her 
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lovely, oval face. Her complexion was white as 
the driven snow, and her form was gracefully 
rounded. Her neck and shoulders might have 
served for a model for a sculptor, they were so 
exquisitely chiselled. When she moved it was 
with that undulating grace so charming in the 
other sex. 

Such was Mary Norval when I first knew her. 
Had I not been married and possessed of the 
best wife in the world, she would have been just 
the woman I would have chosen for a wife, for 
her natural disposition, the cultivation of her 
mind, and the amiability of her character fully 
equalled her physical beauty. She had so won 
upon her ancle's heart that he loved her better 
than he did his own son. This, however, might 
be accounted for, from the fact that Charles 
Norval was a most dissipated yonng man. He 
had long ago exhausted his father’s affection for 
him by a dissolute life, and was only permitted 
by sufferance to be an inmate of his house. 

Ooe day Mr. George Norval invited me to dine 
with him. I accepted the invitation, and we 
passed a very agreeable hoar together at the so¬ 
cial meal. After dinner, being something of an 
invalid, my host excused himself for half an 
hour while he went to lie down. I amused my¬ 
self in the meantime examining some illustrated 
works placed on the drawing-room table. The 
apartment in which I was seated was only separ¬ 
ated from an adjoining one by folding doors. I 
should have stated that Miss Norval had also ex- 
cased herself, under the plea of having some let¬ 
ters to write. Left alone to my reflections I fell 
into a reverie, which I suppose ended in a doze, 
for I was suddenly awakened to consciousness 
by the sound of voices in the adjoining apart¬ 
ment. The evening was somewhat advanced, 
consequently the noises in the street had almost 
entirely ceased. Owing to this fact I heard dis¬ 
tinctly every word that was said. It was Mr. 
Norval’s son Charles’s voice that had awakened 
me. 

“ Mary, listen to me/' he exclaimed, with a 
peculiar thick utterance which showed that he 
had been drinking; “you know I love you. Yes, 
dear girl, I adore the very ground you walk on. 
Your beauty is so transcendent that yon appear 
more like a fairy creature of the brain than a 
human being." 

“ Have done with your senseless compliments, 
Charles," returned Mary. “ \^hy do you perse¬ 
cute me so ? I have already made known my 
decision to you. It is irrevocable." 

“ Dear girl, do not say that. 0, if you did 
but know how deeply your image is engraven on 
my heart! My every thought is for you ; every 
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poise of my heart beats for yon—angel-—smile 
on me!" 

“Charles, you are intoxicated. How dare 
yon address yourself to me in this manner 1" 

“Dearest cousin, I adore yon, and by Hearen, 
yon shall be mine !" 

“ I pity your condition, and I beg, sir, you 
will leave my presence/' 

“Never, my charming cousin, until you say 
that you love me. I would sell my soul for one 
kiss from those ruby lips. I could sit all day 
and gaze wonderingly info those glorious orbs. 
Dearest—darling—lovely Mary, be mine—be 
mine !" 

It was evident the young man was working 
himself into a passionate frenzy. 

“ Mr. Norval, unless you leave the room I will 
call for assistance/' 

“ No, you shall not. It is true you have sup¬ 
planted me in my father's love. It is true he 
has left you the bulk of his fortune, while he has 
only bestowed a miserable pittance on me. Not 
content with having effected all this, you despise 
my love—but by the great heavens above us you 
shall be mine/' 

I could hear the rustling of a silk dress, by 
which I knew that Mary had risen from her 
chair, doubtless to ring the bell. 

“ Mary, you shall not escape me thus," con¬ 
tinued the yonng man. “ I repeat it, you shall 
be mine. Dearest girl, come to my heart—let 
me fold you to my breast." 

A half-suppressed scream now reached my 
ears, and I heard the infatuated young man rush 
towards her. I thought it was high time to in¬ 
terfere. I ran to the folding doors, threw them 
wide open, and just saw the inebriate seize the 
shrinking girl in his grasp. When he saw me, 
heloosened his hold, a demoniacal expression 
lighted up his features, and he hurried from the 
room, shaking his fist in my face as he made his 
exit I caught the fainting girl in my arms and 
conveyed her to a sofa. A few simple restora¬ 
tives restored her to consciousness, but it was 
some time before I could make her believe that 
the danger was past. 

I thought it my duty to acquaint Mr. Norval 
with the whole transaction, that proper means 
might be adopted to prevent a recurrence of this 
persecution. Charles Norval was forbidden foe 
house. About a month after this occurrence, 
business took me to a southern city, Where I was 
detained a week. The very night I returned to 

New York, I received a visit from Mr. M-, 

the famous attorney. 

“Brampton," said he, when he entered the 
room, “I have been here to see yon a dozen 


times to-day. Thank God, you have come home 
at last!" 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Mr. M-f" 

“ I am in great trouble, and I want you to 
help me oat. You knew Mr. Norval, I believe !" 

“ Certainly, I know him well—he is a particu¬ 
lar friend of mine, bat why do you use the past 
tense t" 

“ Are yon not aware that he is dead t” 

“Dead! is it possible V' 

“ Yes, he died yesterday." 

“Is there any suspicion connected with his 
death f " 

“ None at all, he has been ailing for some time. 
He died of disease of the heart A postmortem 
examination has settled that question satisfacto¬ 
rily. You are aware, perhaps, that I was his 
lawyer; and yon also know foe terms on which 
he lived with his son. About three months ago 
Mr. Norval sent for me to make his will. As I 
have before said, he had been in failing health for 
some time past, and did not know how soon he 
might be called away from this earthly scene. 
I drew up his wiH as he requested; by its pro¬ 
visions Mary was made an heiress, a small pen¬ 
sion payable at certain intervals being only left 
to his son. This will was properly signed and 
attested." 

“Excase me for interrupting you," said I, 
“ bat was Mr. Charles Norval cognisant of foe 
provisions of his father's will t " 

“ Not that I am aware of, but now you come 
to mention it, I distinctly remember at foe time 
of witnessing it, a sudden rustling was heard at 
one end of foe apartment, and a door opening 
into an adjoining room was heard to dose, but 
no notice was taken of the circumstance at foe 
time." 

“Exactly, that must have been the young 
man who was listening; for I have reason to 
know that he was aware of foe contents of his 
father's will." 

And I then related foe conversation I had 
overheard between Mary and Charles Norval. 

“ This may be very important," said M- 

as soon as I had conduded; “ but let me con- 
dude what I have to say. The will I had drawn 
up was confided to my care. I placed it in an 
envelope and locked it up in my private desk. 
The moment I heard of his death, I opened my 
desk and took out the envelope in which I had 
placed the will. Judge of my surprise and hor¬ 
ror when I found it contained only a blank sheet 
of paper!" 

“ A blank sheet of paper! The will had been 
abstracted, then t" 

“Exactly. When I made the discovery I 
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wm completely thunderstruck. I could neither 
speak nor act I sank down into a seat utterly 
prostrated both in body and mind. After a little 
time I somewhat recovered my faculties, add 
then began to tarn over in my oWn mind the 
best course for me to pursue under the circum¬ 
stances. Fortunately 1 was alone.” 

“ Do you suspect no one V* 

“ I don't know whom to suspect But from 
the conversation you have related to me, it is 
very probable that Charles Norval has something 
to do with it. But still it is utterly impossible 
that he could have obtained access to my private 
office and desk.” 

“ How many clerks have you 1” I asked. 

“ I have three clerks, and they all eqjoy my 
most implicit confidence. In the first place none 
of them knew the will was there. They have 
been with me many yean, and I cannot enter¬ 
tain the slightest suspicion against them. Long 
intercourse with the world has taught me, how¬ 
ever, to be cautious, and I determined to keep 
my own counsel, so I have not mentioned the 
fact to them at all. I closed and locked my desk 
again, and went abont my business as usual.” 

" You did quite right. Did the desk show 
any evidence of having been looked into 1” 

“ Not the least in the world. Whoever enter* 
ed it most have possessed a duplicate key.” 

“ And you have discovered no reason to sus¬ 
pect your clerks since V 
“ No—when they entered I watched them nar¬ 
rowly, but could not detect any evidence of guilt 
in their manner. I then determined that I Would 
apply to you, Brampton. I assure you I have 
eaten nothing sinee the fatal discovery. The 
thought that Mary Norval will be reduced to 
penury is horrible to me.” 

“ Leave the matter in my hands, I will do 
what I ean. If the will is not already destroyed, 
I trust I shall be able to restore it to yon.” 

M-took his leave. I then threw myself 

back in my easy chair and tortured my mind for 
some means to discover the misting will. I 
formed half a dozen different plans, but was at a 
loss to know which to adopt, for the case was in¬ 
volved in much difficulty. While I was thus 
engaged, my eye fell upon a copy of the New 
York Herald which lay on my desk. I mechan¬ 
ically took it up, Without, however, intending to 
read it. My eyes rested on a column of adver¬ 
tisements. Suddenly they were arrested by the 
following, under the head of “ Personal:” 

** A strong will can overcome every obstacle. 
Eight o'clock to-night. Love and jog await you /” 

I started from my chair like one bereft of Ms 
senses. A sentiment which I can never explain 


told me that I had found a due. The myste¬ 
rious advertisement seethed lb foe as plain as 
daylight. • "A strong will can overcome every 
obstacle;” eviden tly referred to the missing doc¬ 
ument “ Eight o'clock to night,” was the time 
appointed for a rendezvous. "Love and joy 
await ybu,” meant that the phtce of meeting was 
to be Lovejoy's hotel. 

I was very much pleased with this discovery, 

for, besides my wish to oblige M-, I really 

felt great esteem for Mary Norval, while on the 
other hand I knew her cousin to be a worthless 
young man. I felt perfectly certain that he was 
at the bottom of die conspiracy, and that he had 

in adl probability bribed one of M-'s clerks. 

I almost fended that I bad the will again in my 

possession, and pictured to myself M-'s joy 

at recovering it again from my hands. My mind 
was immediately mtfde up what to do. I deter¬ 
mined that I would visit Lovejoy's hotel, and be 
present at the interview. 

I sat watching the clock until the hour should 
arrive. How slowly the time passedI At last 
the hour pointed tb half-past seven. I rose up, 
put on my overcoat, and departed on my errand. 
It was a hitter cold winter's night. The snow 
was drifting directly in my face, but still I press¬ 
ed on. I soon reached the hotel and entered 
one of the private supper rooms. These rooms, 
as every frequenter of Lovejoy's knows, are di¬ 
vided only by a thin partition from each other, 
so that a conversation carried on in the adjoining 
apartmehts can, by attentive listeners, be over¬ 
heard. I ordered my supper, and while pretend¬ 
ing to eat it I kept my ears open. Some time 
passed and no sonnd reached me. At last I 
heard the sound of a door shutting, and one per¬ 
son entered the room on my right; a few min¬ 
utes more elapsed, and again the door shut. The 
first person had been joined by another. I crept 
cautiously up to the partition and fixed my ear 
to it 

“ Mr. Norval,” exclaimed a voice which I did 
not recognise, "I am glad to see yon.” 

“ And I assure you, Mr. Mills, I am more 
pleased to see you. I saw your advertisement 
in to-dky’s Herald, and am here in consequence.” 

I knew Mr. Hills Was M-'s confidential 

clerk. The other spes&ef was of cootie Charles 
Norval. 

** Yes, I worded it ar agreed,” continued the 
cleit. 44 I was almost afraid, however, you 
might have forgotten it, and feared it would be 
too obscure. But it was necessary, you know, 
to blind others' eyes.” 

* O, yes, I understand all abont that. When 
did you get hold of the precious document ?” 
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“ Only yesterday. You know he has left the 
will in hie private desk, end it was only by 
chance that I obtained the key. The moment I 
did so I seized the document, and put in its place 
a piece of blank paper/ 9 

“ Do you think be has discovered the loss yeti 99 

“ O, no, I am certain he has not I have 
watched him well all day. 99 

“ Well, then, now to business," said young 
Nerval. •• How much do you want for the will 1" 

“Itis a very valuable paper, Mr. Norval," 
replied the villanous clerk. “I suppose you 
know its provisions f 99 

“ O, yes, I overheard M-read it over after 

he had drawn it up, I know father has left my 
cousin Mary everything, while on me, his law¬ 
ful heir, he has only settled a miserable pension. 
When that document is burned I will bring her 
haughty spirit down. She will cringe and fawn 
on me then. But come, what am I to give you 
for it?" 

“ You shall give me your note of hand for 
$5000, payable when you come into the property." 

“Agreed—agreed! Here, I will write it on 
the spot." 

I could hear them arranging some papers on 
the table. I cautiously left the apartment, and 
crept noiselessly to the door of the room where 
this worthy pair were seated. I applied my eye 
to the key hole and saw that Norval was in the 
act of writing a promissory note. This done, he 
handed it to my clerk, who, after examining it, 
placed it carefully in his pocket-book. He then 
drew out the wiU and handed it to Norval. The 
latter eagerly perused it, a smile of gratification 
overspreading his features. 

“Now," said he, “ my fair cousin, Mary, you 
are in my power—and, by heavens, I will teach 
you how to love me. So, so, you are a beggar, 
now 1 and I am the wealthy Mr. Norval. They 
say money can buy anything. I will see if it 
cannot buy your smiles. But I will not marry 
you! that idea has passed. To the fire, then, I 
commit the only thing between me and my right* 
ful property." 

So saying, he placed his hands on the will in 
order to cast it into the flames, but at that mo¬ 
ment I burst into the room and pinned the legal 
document to the table with my band. My mo¬ 
tion was so rapid that the two conspirators must 
have thought that it was something supernatural. 

“ Hold 1" I exclaimed in a loud voice; “ your 
villany is not yet perpetrated." 

I shall never foiget the look of horror revealed 
on the countenances-of the two villains. I quiet¬ 
ly folded up the will and transferred it to my 
pocket M- 9 s clerk rushed from the room, 


and from that day to this I have not seen him. 
I have heard, however, that he is in Australia. 
Young Norval was completely crest-fallen, and 
left my presence without uttering a word. That 

same night I restored the will to Mr. M-*s 

possession, and the delight with which he receiv¬ 
ed it was beyond all bounds. 

Mary Norval had no difficulty whatever in 
proving her right to the property, in fact there 
was no one to dispute it. It was her desire that 
her coosin should not be prosecuted for the part 
he bad taken in the nefarious transaction. She 
increased his allowance to double the amount 
that had been left him by his father. He did not 
live long, however, to eojoy it, for he died of 
delirium tremens a year after his father’s death. 
Mary was soon after married to a wealthy Bos¬ 
tonian ; I had the pleasure to be at her wedding. 
She is now the mother of a happy family, and 
beloved by all who know her in her new home. 
M-— was so much delighted with my share in 
the transaction, that he became a staunch friend 
of mine, and materially increased my business 
by recommending me to all in want of the ser¬ 
vices of a detective officer. 


THE FIRST INFANT 80HOOU 
Mr. Wilderspin, the originator of infant 
schools, gives an amusing account of his first at¬ 
tempt at managing a school full of infants. He 
and his wife dreaded the day of opening, and 
they found it truly dreadful. “ When the moth¬ 
ers were gone, it was arduous work to keep the 
little things entertained and beguiled at all. At 
last one child cried aloud; two or three more 
caught op the lamentation, which spread, by in¬ 
fection, till every infant of the whole crowd was 
roaring as load as it coaid roar. After vain at¬ 
tempts to pacify them, in utter despair about the 
children, and horror at the effect upon the whole 
neighborhood, the worthy couple rushed from 
the school-room into the next chamber, when 
the wife sank in tears upon the bed. Her hus¬ 
band was no less wretched; this din of woe was 
maddening; something must be done—but what ? 
In the freakishness of despair, he seized a pole, 
and pat on the top of it a cap of his wife’s which 
was drying from the wash-tub. He rushed back 
into the school room, waving his new apparatus 
of instruction—giving, as he found, his first les¬ 
son on objects. The effect which ensued was 
his lesson. In a minute not a child was crying. 
All eyes were fixed upon the cap; all tears stood 
8tUl and dried up on all cheeks. The wife now 
joined him; and they kept the children amused, 
and the neighbors from storming the doors, till 
the clock struck twelve. A momentary joy en¬ 
tered the hearts of the Wilderspins at the sound; 
bat it died away as they sunk down exhausted, 
and asked each other, with faces of dismay, 
whether they were to go through this again m 
the afternoon, and every day." They soon, how¬ 
ever, reduced the thing to a system, and their 
task became first endurable, and at length agree¬ 
able.— Horn* Journal . 
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A KiOBAI* liSSSON. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSOH. 

I walked in the garden one summer-time, 

And talked with the blossoms there; 

The roses blushed with a shy, sweet grace, 

And their breath was in all the air. 

The lily flaunted her banner forth, 

So snowy, and soft, and light, 

And said to the pansies in purple and gold, 

“My dears, you should dress in white I” 

The columbine lifted its spires and cells, 

The tulips were all a-flame, 

And the delicate bloom of the apple-boughs 
Fitfully went and came. 

And after them came the king-cup, and phlox, 

And asters, and London pride: 

Te comfort the hearts that had sadly watched 
While the others had faded and died. 

And each had some charmed grace of its own— 

Or leaflet, or soft perftime, 

Or sweetness, or grace, or gorgeousness, 

Or delicate-tinted bloom, 

Save one, an awkward and homely flower, 

In a niche of the rugged wall, 

That had sprang from some ohanoe-eown seed, and 
grown 

Till it overtopped them alL 

Its form was gaunt, and its broad coarse leaves 
Made a scant and uncouth gown; 

And its lace, that was set In pale gold hair, 

Was tanned to a dusky brown. 

Yet, patient and steadfast, it worshipped alone 
All day by the tangled hedge, 

And looked in the eye of the sun, till it stole 
Its beautifhl golden edge 1 

O emblem of Ikith 1 with a steadfast eye, 

That never falters or errs, 

Wonld we follow our Sun as nnblenchhigly 
As the sun-flower fblloweth hen; 

And e’en as she prisoneth in her face 
The glow of the golden hours, 

O, so may the sun, and the dew of heaves, 
Transfigure and brighten ourtl 


THE HAUNTED HAN. 

A IIIflULAB flTOEY. 


BY ▲. O. B. 


Iif the spring of 1842,1 chanced to be in Mes¬ 
sina, a seaport of 8idly; and while there I was 
invited to visit the extensive vintage of D—1 & 
M —*o. Their location was In a pleasant valley 


some three miles back from the city, and beneath 
a portion of their grounds was extended a large 
wine vault, embracing an area of nearly two 
acres. After accompanying M—zo, the junior 
partner, through the long vine-arbors and orange 
groves, we descended to the vault, and after pass¬ 
ing nearly half the length of one of the pipe tiers, 
we came to a desk where a man was writing. 

“ There is one of your own countrymen/' said 
M—zo, u and he will accompany yon through 
the vaults." 

My conductor called to the man, who, quickly 
dropping his pen, stepped down from the stool 
and came forward. He was employed as clerk 
in the exporting department, fbr the purpose of 
filling up bills, invoices, etc., fbr the American 
and English merchants. 

“ Yon will find him a strange sort of a man," 
whispered M—zo, * but he is, notwithstanding, 
a good fellow." 

H-, for so my companion had called him, 

was a tall, well-made man, apparently on the 
better side of forty, and he had a pleasing, Intel- 
Agent look. His hair, which was quite luxuri¬ 
ous, was almost white, and about his countenance 
there were evident marks of suffering. His eyes, 
when he first gazed on me—which was with a 
furtive, trembling glance—had an inexpressible 
look of wildness in them, and a cold, fearful 
shudder seemed to ran through his frame. Grad¬ 
ually he grew more composed, and as he showed 
me around among the pipe-flanked avenues, cast¬ 
ing his huge lantern here and there to show me 
the ages of the various wines, he began to talk 
with considerable freedom, though he yet betray¬ 
ed a strangeness of manner, a sort of flaring of 
voice and gesture, that could not fail of exciting 
my curiosity. A casual observer, who might 
have judged only from his appearance, wonld 
have thought him slightly insane ; and even I 
felt a conviction that his mind was not exactly 
comma U Jhut, or at any rata, not comma je Jus. 

“ Do you reside in New York t" he asked, as 
we stopped fbr a moment at the extremity of the 
vault. 

I told him that I did not belong there, though 
I had spent part of the winter and the spring of 
1841 and *42, ixr that city. 

“ I have a wife in that State somewhere, and 
perhaps a child, but I have not heard from them 
for a long time." 

I noticed that he wiped his eyes with the sleeve 
of his linen jacket as he spbke, and he turned 
away, as though to hide an emotion that might 
be thought unmanly. 

"Does she not write to yon t" I asked. 

* She knows not where I am." 
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"Depounot write?” 

" Me?” be uttered, with a sudden start, a cold 
tremor shaking his frame the while, 44 Ah, air, I 
dare not trust my superscription, nor mj auto¬ 
graph, in—” 

He hesitated—looked at me wildly for an in¬ 
stant, and then starting on, he began to enlarge 
on the different ages, qualities and vintages of 
the wine. Twice I tried to bring him back to 
the subject he had so abruptly left, but it was ef 
no avail. At length we came around to the steps 
that led up to the surface of terra forma. The 
sun had already set, and the stars were beginning 
to sparkle in the blue arch above us. H— re¬ 
marked that he had no idea it was so late, and 
added, with the happiest smile I had yet seen 
him express, that he supposed it was because he 
had had such pleasant company, at the same time 
assuring me that I was the only American with 
whom he had held a social converse for over a 
year. As he was about to close the vault for 
the night, I proposed he should accompany me 
to my cafe, take supper with me, and then walk 
with me about the city. It was some time be¬ 
fore he would consent to this arrangement; and 
while he was considering upon it, I could see 
that there was an internal struggle of no small 
moment. He appeared to me not unlike a man 
who is debating whether he shall attack a den of 
angry rattlesnakes. A to* a while, however, he 
consented to go, though there was a marked re¬ 
luctance in his manner. He extinguished the 
light in his lantern, gazed up and down the long 
avenues to see that no spark of fore had acciden¬ 
tally been dropped, and then he followed me up 
the broad stone steps, and having seemed the 
doors, he signified that he was at my service. 
The direct way to my cq/c, jrhich was on the 
broad qnay, lay through the heart of the dtj ; 
but my companion insisted npon taking a more 
circuitous route, and as he led the way, he took 
me through the narrowest and darkest streets 
and passages he could find. 

14 Mr. C-,” said be,,*! we were emerging 

from one of these dark passages, 41 there was an 
American merchantman arrived yesterday from 
Hew York, and I know not who may have come 
in her. It is for this reason that I avoid the 
public places." 

In an instant the idea flashed upon me that 
my companion was a convict, or, at least a crim¬ 
inal, who bad been goilty of some heinous crime 
in his native country, and was consequently 
afraid of detection. The more I thought of it, 
the more I became convinced that each was tee 
foot, and I could now account for bis strange 
conduct in this four, and in tee gnawings of a 


guilt-burdened conscience. Yet, he was a wel¬ 
come companion for all that, and I felt sore teat 
repentance had been foil and ample. 

H-gased furtively about as we entered tee 

cafe ; and, at his request, I ordered sapper in a 
private room. He laughed and chatted freely, 
and the more I saw of him the more I liked him. 
After we bad finished our meal we started on the 
proposed walk. It was nearly eleven o’clock 
when we thought of returning, and as we were 
passing tee small church of 8t. Joseph, I noticed 
that the doors were open, and that in the centre 
of tee church there was a sable bier, around 
which were homing a number of wax tapers. I 
proposed that we should enter and look for a 
moment at the corpse. H- made no objec¬ 

tions. In one of the confessionals near the door 
sat an old monk, and very naturally I asked of 
him who it was that rested upon the bier, know¬ 
ing teat most of the interments from this church 
were in behalf of charity. 

The monk informed me that it was the body 
of a man who had come on shore from the Amer¬ 
ican 8hip that came in the day before. He had 
been very sick and weak when he left tee ship, 
bat he was determined to land, and no persua¬ 
sion of tee crew could alter him in his determi¬ 
nation. He had reached the qnay, but he lived 
not to cross it The kind monks of 6t. Joseph 
had taken charge of the body. 

We slowly, reverently approached the sombre 
scene. Upon the breast of the deceased were 
the various articles that had bean found in his 
possession, consisting of an apparently well-filled 
parse, a pocket comb, a watch, and a heavy 
doable-barrelled pistol, tee latter ef which the 
monk informed ns had been loaded with extra¬ 
ordinary charges of powder, balls and buckshot. 
I gased npon the free of the dead, and even in 
its sunken, marble-like rigidity, there was a start¬ 
ling expression of intense resolution, as though 
some foil purpose white even death had not sub¬ 
dued, still dwelt in the hashed bosom. As I 
still gased I heard a quick, stifled cry at my side, 
and on turning I was half-frightened by tee ex¬ 
pression of my companion’s countenance. His 
eye-balls seemed actually starting from their 
sockets, his month was half open and fixed, his 
hands, jvtyfch wore extended towards tee corse, 
trembled like vibrating harp-strings, and his very 
hair seemed fretful. He moved nearer towards 
the head of the dead man—looked another mo¬ 
ment into that pallid free, and then sinking upon 
his knees, he clasped his hands towards heaven. 

44 Great God, I thank thee, I thank thee! 
thanks! thanks! thanks!*' he ejaculated, in 
frantic tones, and teen he arose and looked ones 
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man upon tbe features of the eome. Then bis 
eyes wandered to the heavy pistol that ley f^en 
the sable pell, end while e sold shudder passed 
thaongh bis frame be took me by tbe arm. 

“ Come, some/' said be, “ come with on to 
your cafe, and I will tell yon a strange story.” 

Without heading tbe mpte astonishment of the 

monk, I followed H-from the chnrch, and 

ere long we were seated upon a balcony that 
overlooked the b s ami fal dtsaks of Messina. My 
companion’s nerves had become somewhat com¬ 
posed, and I could see that there was an intense 
satisfaction dep let e d in every lineanwnt of his 
countenance. 

“Mr. C-he commenced, “I can tell 

yon my story in a few words. Nearly twenty 
years ago, I fell in with a yonag girl in the city 
of New Yovk. On my part the acquaintance 
soon ripened into a.love of the warmest and most 
ardent kind—and it was as pare mb it was ardent; 
and she professed the same feeling towards me. 
I was then well-to-do in the world, being a deck 
in a heavy mercantile house, and ere long it was 
arranged that we should be married. About a 
week previous to tbe time set for this ceremony, 
I accidentally beard my aflUnced bride ase some 
most obscene and profane language in company 
wiih one of her female acquaintances. Yon can 
judge of ny feelings under these rirrumstausen 
much better than I can describe them. I turned 
away sick at heart, and on the very next day I 
received indubitable proofs of the utter infidelity 
of the object of my affections, and Iatence 
broke off tbe engagement. Upon befog ques¬ 
tioned by some of my companions as to the cause 
of my course, I unguardedly, and perhaps fool¬ 
ishly, repealed to them the whole secret The 
stery, as having come frees me, got wings, end 
it soon spread among the lady’s friends and ac¬ 
quaintances. 

“A few days afterwards a young man about 
my own age, called into the store and eome up 
to tbe desk where I was writing. His hands 
woo nervously clasped together, and his free 
was livid .with rage. He told me I bed forever 
blasted tbe reputation of bis sister—that I bed 
faithlessly deserted her, and left her broken-heart¬ 
ed. I Attempted to reason with him, but I might 
es well have seasoned .wM* a lightning bolt. He 
demanded instant satisfaction, and p roposed that 
I should accompany him over on to tbe Long 
Island side and fight him. My natural timidity 
would been prevented me few complying with 
tnch a request; but I had also higher scruples, 
and of course I refused. Then he called me a 
base coward, and swore that be would have my 
life. I complained of him before a justice; he 


was apprehended, pnbliely tried, fined, and plac¬ 
ed under bonds to keep the peace. 

“After that I met him in Broadway. He 
stopped me and whispered in my ear. He swore 
by tbe most fearful oath a man could take, that 
he would hare my life, and that he would bunt 
me through the world till he had accomplish*! 
his purpose. I knew that he meant just what 
he had said, and fear began to take possession of 
my bosom. Many times I discovered that he 
was dogging me about, bnt I always managed 
to keep among a crowd as I walked along the 
streets. I dared not bring him to trial again, for 
I might fail to make ont a case, and it could 
only tend to incense my enemy still more. At 
length I feared to walk the streets, for one night, 
as I was passing a dark alley near the head of 
Cherry Street, I heard the report of a pistol close 
to me, and a bullet passed through my bat. I 
knew who fired that pistol, but I had no evidence 1 
I felt that my life was not safe in that city, and 
secretly I moved to a small town in the western 
part of M assachuse tt s , where I engaged with a 
dry goods dealer. Here I took to myself a wife; 
but 1 bed not been married over a month, when 
I saw my enemy pass the door of the store and 
look in. He saw me,, and he pointed his finger 
at me. The cold sweat stood in huge drops up¬ 
on my brow, and my fears came back more pow¬ 
erfully than ever. At night I contrived to gat 
my employer to go home with me, and on the 
way 1 heard low, stealthy steps behind me. J 
knew that I was dogged! * You are mineV J. 
heard a voice pronounce, as I turned into my 
yard; and as I turned, I saw a dusky figure 
moving off beneath the shade of the roadside 
trees. The next day I sent word to my employ¬ 
er that I was sick, and I kept the house all day. 
I explained all to my wife, and she agreed to gp 
with me wherever I wished. Several times dar¬ 
ing that day I saw my sworn murderer pass the 
house and, gaie intently up at the windows, bnt 
he did not see me. 

“ I got a boy to go to the stable and procure a 
horse and wagon, and, after dark, to take it 
around to a back road, nearly a mile from the 
house. My wife and myself tied up such articles 
of dothiqg u we could carry, and taking all my 
money with me, we stole ont through the book 
garden, and gained the cross road in safety. 
The wagon was there, and having entered it, 
the hoy drove is off at a good speed. Just *t 
daylight we reached a tavern where a stage coach 
was almost ready to start* and the boy returned, 
having first promised to keep inviolate the secret 
of my flight Tbe stage was bound to Lenox, 
whioh place we reached before dark. From 
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thence I went to Hudson, crossed the North 
River, and made my way to the western part of 
New York, where I bought me a small cottage. 

“In less than a year my enemy found me 
again, and I saw him standing in front of my 
house. He looked wild and haggard, but I could 
see that there was an iron determination upon 
his features. One night I heard a grating against 
one of my windows, and on the next moment 
my dog, a powerful Newfoundland, had sprung 
from his kennel. I dared not go down, for I 
knew too well the cause of the disturbance. The 
noise soon ceased, however, and on the next 
morning, I found my dog lyiog beneath the win¬ 
dow—dead! The villain had been afraid, prob¬ 
ably, that the noise might have disturbed the 
neighbors, and he had for the present desisted 
from his murderous intent. I made arrange¬ 
ments with my wife to keep the house, and tak¬ 
ing a email sum of money with me, I fled from 
my home! 

* I went to New Orleans, and there my enemy 
at length followed me! For three years I skulk¬ 
ed from place to place, the very embodiment of 
terror and weakening fear; but go where I would, 
that man was sure to haunt me. Six different 
times he fired at me with his pistol, and twice he 
wounded me. Our two lives seemed now to 
have but one end and aim. His was to take 
mine, and mine to escape his foil revenge! 1 
became almost a walking skeleton—the falling 
of a leaf would startle me. At length I got a 
chance to go to England. I was in London, 
standing one day at the door of an ale house, 
when—O God!—I saw my life-hunter pass. He 
was as pale and sunken as myself—restless and 
nervous; but his black eyes gleamed like balls 
of fire. He did not see me. I hurried down to 
tiie Thames, took a lighter as far as Gravesend, 
and there I was fortunate enough to find a barque 
bound directly for the Mediterranean. I got a 
passage m her, and was at length landed in this 
city, where I have been ever since. I have re¬ 
gained somewhat of my former health and spir¬ 
its, though that same dread fear has not failed to 
haunt me. 

“ My enemy must have found me out, even 
here; but, thank God, he has passed from the 
power to harm me more. A hand mightier than 
his has stricken him down. That was his cold , 
powerless corse that we saw to-night in the church ! 
If my wife still lives, I shall see her again." 

* * * # # 

H-did meet his wife again, for I saw them 

both at the White Mountains when I was last 
there. It was some time before I could recog- | 
nize, in the portly gentleman who accosted me, I 


the poor haunted man I had met in Messina; 
but when I realized the truth, I grasped him 
warmly by the hand, received an introduction to 
his wife, and soon we three were straying away 
along the banks of the beautiful Ammonoosuc. 


HOW TO MAKE A READER. 

Mr. Cobden, once said in a speech, “ If you 
put into the hands of the rural peasant treatises 
on science, extracts from history, or books of 
travel, they will afford no stimulus or excitement 
to such people, and they either will not read 
them at all, or they will very soon foil asleep 
over them. Follow him to the village green or 
to the public bouse, and yon will find that their 
conversation does not tarn upon the wonderful 
Falls of Niagara, or the Vale of Chamouni, or 
the exploits of Alexander, but you will hear him 
say this: * When did Tim Giles loll his pig!* 
—(laughter)—or, * How many quarters to the 
acre does Farmer Smith get from such a field of 
wheat V Or if he travels at all from his own 
village, it is only in the case of some great ac¬ 
cident, or that of a bridge being swept away by 
some great flood. These are the topics that ex¬ 
cite hu sympathies, and to make him become a 
reader at all, you must encourage cheap local 
newspapers. Every market town should have 
its local sheet, containing all the local news of 
the neighborhood, reports of accidents, the news 
of the petty and quarter sessions and oonnty 
courts. These would excite his sympathies; 
these would make him a reader. When you 
have succeeded ia this, you may then give him 
something more enlarged and comprehensive 
and wise ."—English paper. 


THE HUNTING 8PTDER8. 

Amongst the spiders called the hunters, and 
the vagrants, some seise their prey like the lion, 
or the tiger, with the aid of few or no toils, by 
jumping upon them when they come within their 
reach. I nave often observed a white or yellow¬ 
ish species of crab-spider—a tribe so called be¬ 
cause their motions resemble those of crabs— 
which lies in wait for her prey in the blossoms of 
unbelliferous and other white-blossomed plants, 
and can scarcely be distinguished from them; 
which, when a fly or other insect alights upon 
the flower, darts upon it before she is perceived. 
There is a very common black and white spider 
amongst the vagrants, which may also be seen in 
summer on sunny rails, window-sills, etc. When 
one of these spiders, which are always on the 
watch, spies a fly or a gnat at the distance, he 
approaches softly, step by step, and seems to 
measure the interval that separates him from it 
with his eye; and, if he judges that he is within 
reach, first fixing a thread to the spot on which 
he is stationed by means of his forefeet, which 
are much longer than the others, he darts upon 
his victim with snch rapidity, and so true an aim, 
that he seldom misses it. Whether his station is 
vertical or horisoatai, is of little consequence— 
he can leap equally well from either, and in all 
directions.— Kkbg. 


He that too much refines his delicacy, will al¬ 
ways endanger his quiet. 
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[Basil Saugeoeeee sccompsosed the gallant ex¬ 
plorer, Captain Fremont, on his first, second and 
third expedition, in the last of which he with two 
others was killed by the Indians at night. The 
next morning Fremont’s party carried their remains 
onward for a short distance, and finding it impos¬ 
sible to proceed with them, they laid the bodies 
down apon the ground, and covered them with 
sticks and fragments of logs.] 

Beside the sweet waters of calm Lake Hamath 
We laid him open the bare ground; 

The logs and the fragments that lay in onr path 
We gathered, and built up around. 

Kb grave with its deep and its horrible gloom 
Opened np to receive the bequest; 
fiat upon the green earth mid the b e auty aad bloom 
Of swoet nature we laid him to rest 

Ah, there in each joyous return, when the spring 
Shall awaken Dame Nstare again, 

The birds gathering o’er him with low-drooping 
wing, 

In aorrowAil notes will complain. 

In the silence of midnight how sweetly he’ll sleep! 

Not confined in the tomb’s narrow bound; 

And the dews of the night gently o’er him shall 
creep, 

Aa the night-sephyn sigh all asoend. 

And the moon will look down with a calm, placid 
eye 

Upon the lone spot where he lies, 

And the stars through the depth of the bine evening 
sky 

Will oast down their bright, twinkling eyes. 

And calm Lake Hamath mid the mountains doth 
rest, 

Concealed from the rough, boisterous gale, 
like an infirnt asleep on its mother’s warn breast, 
And seems in its stillness to wail. 

O, sweet to lie down and repoee in such bowers! 

Here Death half his terrors must lose, 

Where spring decks onr bed with the choicest of 
flowers, 

And autumn his laurels profbee I 


[oBxeniAin] 

LEILA. 


BT MART A. LOWELL. 


u An so, Carl, yon are going to giro l emo ns 
to this little gipeeydooking girl whom I have 
seen hanging about the hall and stain leading to 
year studio?” 

•I am. The girl exhibits such decided marks 

8 


of genius that I should not fegfo myself If I 
did not furnish her with all the opportunities in 
my power. Her taste for drawing is exquisite, 
and the manner in which she has executed sev¬ 
eral heads, with only charcoal, or at best a few 
broken crayons, is really wonderful. 8he is 
already a tone artist, although she does not know 
anything of the art, except them rough but 
truthful representations ” 

“ But do yon knew, Carl, that no woman has 
ever become a great painter?” 

“ Do you know, that until recently, there baa 
been no great poet among woman? And do 
you know that it is no longer a problem, but a 
fixed fact?” 

“ No. 1 cfe know there are ne Shakspeerea, 

no Miltons, no—” 

“ Nor is it naomeary that there should be, to 
establish the fact. Only one man in an age is a 
wonder of genius; but it would be bard to deny 
that there are real poets among men, who yet 
never have sought to rtrike out a path like those 
you mention.” 

“ True, Carl; I give that np.” 

“ Well, in proems of time, a woman may rise 
to ae tone excellence as man. Her thoughts may 
not express themselves on canvass, nor on paper, 
precisely as man's thoughts, hut they may he as 
truly excellent, after alL” 

The door opened softly, and a young girl came 
in with a alow, quiet tread, as if she feared to 
disturb the silence which usually reigned these. 
She advanced half way across the room before 
she perceived that there was another figure them 
than the one she sought. Then Freidrich Bom- 
ner saw that she was the same whom he had 
called the giptey; and if die dark, flashing eyes, 
black hair, and a daap boa of olive, wan tho 
tost, she might well be said to balong to th* trifen 
of the u dark ZingarL” 

8bo was dressed in a long, loose robe of eoarse 
dark doth, fastened with a leathern bell around 
her waist, and closely concealing her neck. At 
the throat it wae feamned by a steel pin, some¬ 
what like thorn worn at the present time tor 
thick shawls. A similar one passed through the 
front of her dmm,md a smell chain confined the 
two together. Her dram was to long as to com¬ 
pletely hide the feet, which by the stealing sound 
they made on the floor, Friedrich Imagined were 
bare, as was really the case. Loose slsev m 
shaded, but did not conceal the arms, which were 
dark, but like the heads, exqvMtely shaped. 
Her hair was knotted closely behind, except two 
long, large curia which fell over her neck. Mack 
and lmtoous. She was small, bat, from her face, 
might have been sixteen vein old. 
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Herself a model for a sculptor, or a subject for 
a painter, she united a passion for each of these 
arte with the most exquisite skiH is musk. Carl 
told him that he had often heard her slug snatches 
of melody sneh as he had never heard from 
trained lips. 

Carl rose when die came near, and drew a 
chair for her with as mnch emprmaaent in his 
manner as he would have done to bis most dis¬ 
tinguished sitter. He then drew a curtain from 
the easel, which had been hastily thrown over it, 
and showed the face of the girl, perfect and beau* 
tifol in Us resemblance, and only needing a few 
touches to complete it. 

“ And how does Heinrich get on with the boat, 
Leila V* asked Carl, as he prepared to go to his 
work. 

“ Quite well/' she answered, in a voice which 
startled Freidrich by its depth and sweetness. 
“ I have only to sit once move/' 

“ Then he will bring it here this evening, I 
hope," said Carl. “ I wish to compare it with 
the portrait. Moreover, they must both go to 
the exhibition on Saturday." 

Leila shrank away a little, as if the exhibition 
was something she dreaded. The artist noticed 
it, and said: 

44 Nay, child, yon need not feel so sensitive 
about this matter. Remember that it brings 
your brother both money and feme." 

44 Money 1" she repeated, in a tone almost 
soovufttl. Then quickly changing to softer se¬ 
cant, the said, “ True, it is needed at home, but 
Heinrich will not sell that. 4 * 

4t Not even to me 1” asked the painter, with 
something like disappointment in his voice. 

* Not even to you, Mr. Stofiahardt, will he sell 
it. He would as soon think of selling me,” she 
added, with a smile, when shs saw the expression 
of his free. 

“Come,Leila," said Carl, eoearingly, “slog 
Mr. Rossner one of your beautiful ballads." 

Her fip curled now with real disdain. There 
was a proud motion of her superb head, which 
many a drawing-room belle would have vainly 
tried to imitate. 

M Thank you, Mr. Stsinhardt, for your good 
opinion of my singing, but I think I will not 
now.” 

She looked sad when she saw the pained ex¬ 
pression of his face. 

“ Nay, I am grateful to you," she whispered, 

“ but I don't know your friend yet Pray don't 
ask ms again." 

44 Not if you don't wish it, surely, my child; 
bat 1 did not know that you would have any objec¬ 
tion. Never mind, Freidrich, yon shall bear her 


some time when she henemas better acquainted." 

Friedrich said all that was kind and delicate. 
He was more truly appreciative of her feelings 
than Carl, for be had a tenderness and sensitive¬ 
ness in his character that was almost feminine. 
The artist had finished his work, under Fried¬ 
rich's watchful eye, that noted all the minute 
touches which he gave to the canvass, and then 
Leila rose to go. She put on her broad, coarse 
straw hat, end stood before him for a moment. 

“ Come for your lesson to-morrow at eight," 
he said, kindly. 

She curtsied with a quiet grace, and left the 
room. At the door she turned and flung back to 
him a look which had more worship in it than 
Friedrich liked to see, towards his friend. 

“Now, Stfttohardt," said he, “what for 
Heaven's sake, are yon going to do with that 
student of yours ? Depend on it, my dear boy, 
yon are preparing a bitter cop both for yourself 
and her, and no less for this gifted brother of 
whom she speaks. Tell me how you found such 
a pair, and what your designs are with regard to 
them ?" 

Carl blushed painfully. He had sometimes 
asked himself the same question, and finding it 
difficult of solution, he had given up, as he usu¬ 
ally did with any problem which he could not 
see through. 

“ I can reply to your question as to where I 
found them, Friedrich. The other answer must 
come along by degrees. I was pausing along 
the street one evening, when the door of a house 
was suddenly opened, and a young boy rushed 
out, and almost threw me down in his abrupt 
haste. He had left the door open, and hearing 
sounds of distress, I walked in. I found myself 
in a large room, in one corner of which was a 
bed, from whence came the sounds of woe. On 
approaching, I saw a man, apparently in the last 
agonies, and a young girl—this very child—lean¬ 
ing over him, and sobbing as if she too would 
die with him. A few words told me that it was 
her father, and that her brother had gone for aid. 

I raised the man in my arms, and gave him some 
water, which the child had been vainly trying 
with her trembling bands to ponr into his mouth. 
He revived from this state before the boy re¬ 
turned with the physician. The latter was a 
mild, grave man, who kindly said to him : 

“ * Vitelli, if yon have anythiog to say, you 
must do so now. I cannot answer for your 
again reviving, if you fall into another 
paroxysjn.f 

“ * I have little to say/ said the dying man. 

* I leave my children to God and their own ex¬ 
ertions. My blessing to all who may comfort or 
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twist them, tod my best wishes for you, who 
htve so faithfully tsoded me. I have nothing 
else to give yon.' 

444 1 wont nothing else, Vitelli/ said the good 
man, pressing his hand, 4 and rest assured that I 
will not see these children suffer/ 

44 He closed his eyes for a moment, as if in 
prayer, then kissing his children, he turned his 
face to the wall, and in a moment was 4 beyond 
the river/ I learned afterwards, as I walked 
home with the physician, that Vitelli had been a 
singer of great merit, and had sung successfully 
at Vienna, and several other places of note ; that 
he came to this country expecting to prosper in 
his art, but had suddenly lost his voice by a 
violent cold, and had resorted to giving lessons 
on the harp, until he broke down altogether, and 
for several weeks they had been in a state of al¬ 
most abject poverty. He had been a man of 
strict integrity, 4 owed no man anything/ but at 
the time of his last sickness had become almost 
entirely reduced. Every farthing went to supply 
him with comforts, and the poor children would 
have starved, except for the food which the doc¬ 
tor sent from his own table, and which he could 
hardly prevail upon them to touch, so deep was 
their loving anxiety for their father. Both the 
children, he added, exhibited traits of a wonder¬ 
ful genius. The boy had already executed some 
very remarkable heads both in day and pl&mer; 
the girl bad taken some lessons in drawing 
from her father, and was attempting, with such 
rude materials as she could command, to paint. 
From her father, too, she inherited the sweet and 
powerful voice of which I have spoken, and 
which, if cultivated, would lead her to eminence. 
But I should dread that life for one so sensitive 
and proud as Leila. If I can teach her what I 
know, and her own natural genius does the rest, 
I prefer that she should follow my art, rather 
than the exdting and unquiet life which must be 
hers, if she cultivated her voiee for the public. 
Now she is content in the simple garb in which 
you see her. As a singer, she must be loaded 
with the trinkets and finery which would at once 
destroy that beautiful freshness and simplicity of 
character and appearance which she now 

44 And what of the brother ?” 

44 O, he is favorably situated now^-at least it 
was the best that could be done for him. He is 
in one of those manufactories where plaster casts 
ire made, and his talent renders him of some 
importance to the proprietors. Finding that the 
girl was too much alone without him, the doctor 
and myself procured board for both in a re¬ 
spectable family; but Leila persists in refusing 


everything from our hands, and all Heinrich’s 
wages go to pay the beard, and the sister sews 
enough for the family to keap her in the coarse 
garb that she wears, and as for shoes, we cannot 
prevail on her to wear any. Her only walk, 
however, is across a garden to the back door of 
my studio, and to my painter's eye, 1 suppose 
those exquisitely shaped hare foot are more at¬ 
tractive than all the rioh enoasings of my lady 

| sittere.” 

44 And how do you propose to teach her your 
art?” 

44 By daily lessons, until she eaa execute 
something wholly herself. Her progress, and 
her intense love of the art, are alike wonderful, 
and yet I think, were it not for the publicity that 
she dreads so much, that she would prefer to fol¬ 
low her father’s profession.” 

Friedrich Bossner came oftener than ever to 
his friend's room. It was a pleasure to Carl to 
see him come in; but it was terribly annoying to 
have him stay throughout Leila's lesson hours. 
Carl Steinhardt was a young man of the most 
unblemished character and purity of life. Un¬ 
der his care the child—for in stature and heart 
she was nothing more—was as safe as under that 
of her patron saint. Not a word, save of kind¬ 
ness and sympathy, had be ever uttered to her 
ears. He stood to her in place of the fether she 
had lost, and yet there were times when her nn- 
consdous worship would make him seem to her 
more than man or angeL It was more observ¬ 
able to Bossner than to himself, for Carl did not 
know that she paid him such rare homage. His 
thoughts of pity and sympathy was all with 
Leila. His love was for one fer aw *j, one who 
stood in bis heart like a divinity in its skrine, or 
appeared afar off like a star in the pointer's 
dream of heaven. What then oould he have in 
common with the here-footed, gipsey-looking 
girl, save the mysterious tie that hound him to all 
who loved art 1 

i It annoyed him to have Friedrich Bossuer 
break in upon those hours, which he sacredly 
purposed to devote to bis benevolent design with 
regard to Leila, because, he knew that Bossner 
was young and fascinating, and he feared that 
his friend's strong a p precia ti on of beauty Bright 
lead him to flatter the child, as he always called 
her, and draw her attention from her art. And 
he was so anxious to cultivate her po we r s o o 
anxious to begin to see those powers appreciated 
and acknowledged. He knew that she could at¬ 
tain excellence, if the world did not step in and 
spoil her. He remonstrated at last with Frsd- 
richh for his continued presence there. 

44 Do aotythink me cold or unkind, dear frien 
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and brother/ Carl said, m his calm and quiet 
voice, M only for Leila’s sake, do not come and 
gaze upon her so earnestly. She is bat a child ; 
but I see her breath come and go, and the bloom 
flash np into her brown cheek.” 

Poor Carl I he saw her with a painter’s eye, 
and not a lover’s. No, not poor Carl, bat poor, 
poor Leila 1 How will she bear it when her 
dream of unconscious worship is broken np t 

Friedrich coold not feel angry with hi$ friend; 
he coaid not return those calm, kind sentences 
with passion or anger; but he was pained at the 
'evident suspicion which Carl vaguely hinted at. 
He promised to come no more, and Leila re¬ 
joiced when she came in the next morning and 
found Carl alone. 

Month succeeded to month, and Leila made 
some new accessions to her knowledge every day. 
She had even thrown off several light and 
sketchy drawings that found their way to the 
print shops, and brought her in some small sum, 
which she laid aside for her brother. But the 
winter was drawing on, and Carl himself bought 
her some shoes and stockings, although his taste 
revolted at covering the beautiful feet. Heinrich 
brought home a picturesque-looking cloak and 
hat, and made her wear them; but it was a hard 
trial to her master’s eye. Nothing but the un¬ 
covered hair, and the dark stuff gown, such as 
she wore in her picture, ever brought home to 
him the perfect, unadorned Leila. 

It was Saturday mornidg, and Carl was wait¬ 
ing for his pupil. She came late, and he seemed 
almost impatient. 8he noticed that his artist’s 
loose coat was thrown hastily over a handsome 
suit of new and shining black, and that his dark 
curls were even better arranged than usual. 

“ I am going to leave you for a few days, my 
child,” he said, softly. “ Perhaps I may not see 
you for a week or two. If I speed as I hope,” 
and a strange blush came over his pale cheek, 
“ I may stay longer. But, God bless you, dear, 
. and preserve you from all harm until I get back 
to you again.” 

He gave her the key of his studio, and told 
heftr to keep all straight until his return. He 
then bent down, as a father would caress a child, 
and pressed bis lips for an instant to that dear, 
bright cheek. He had thrown off his outer coat, 
that he used to paint in, and stood before her in 
full dress, with his hat and cane ready in his 
hand. 

Leila wished these strange, gay habiliments, as 
she thought them, were exchanged for the loose 
painter’s gear which he wore daily. It made her 
look ax her dark dress, and seemed to mark a 
difference between him and herself, that the had 


not discerned before. And yet she blushed pain¬ 
fully under the calm caress which he gave to her, 
and the hot tears sprang to her eyes. 

When she lifted them again he was gone. 
Then she went softly, and knelt down where his 
footsteps had been, and kissed the brown floor 
where he had stood, the tears running down like 
rain all the while. Soon, however, she began to 
consider that this was not wbat he woold have 
her do, and she went and gathered np all the 
brushes and paints, and pnt them in their places, 
and set aU things right about bis end of the 
room, and sat down patiently to work npon a 
copy she was making of one of his pictnree. 

So tbe sad day at last ended, and closing the 
studio carefully, she crossed the little garden, 
and went home, with tbe traces of tbe tears still 
on her face. At the gate she met Heinrich com¬ 
ing for her. She had not been at borne since 
morning, and he was alarmed at her absence. 
The brother's eye soon discerned her melancholy, 
and he asked the cause. She told him that she 
had been lonely and dull all day—she scarcely 
knew why—she was foolish to get such fancies, 
she knew; but they would come upon her. Her 
spirits, she knew, had not been strong since her 
father's death, and she sometimes thought she 
would like to lie down by his side and sleep 
forever. 

H&nrich chided her sad mood, and strove to 
revive her evidently worn out spirits, praised her 
last sketches, and told her of better times com¬ 
ing ; described a new cast which he bad just 
been modelling, and promised to take her to the 
rooms next week—telling her of tbe new hopes 
that had come into his sonl, within a short time, 
of future eminence. 

All this was very delightfnl for Leila to hear. 
She listened eagerly and long, encouraged him 
to tell of himself and his prospects, and proph¬ 
esied for him, what she dared not for herself—a 
bright light in the fnture. Still the dark cloud 
lay over her, and all that Heinrich coold do was 
to watch in sorrowful surprise, the raining tears 
that fell down npon her cheek. He touched her 
hand—it was like ice. 

“ You are ill, dearest Leila,” said the affec¬ 
tionate brother. <( Jour hand is deadly cold, 
and your brow throbs heavily. Tou will go to 
bed, and I will sit by you.” 

She was worn out with the thoughts which 
had come to her through the day, and the heavy 
foreboding that rested upon her spirits, and she 
allowed him to come and watch by her side. 
Patiently through the long night he watched her 
troubled sleep, and beard words from her lips, in 
sleeping, that explained her waking sorrow. 
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It was a sad revelation to Heinrich, for he was 
more deeply aware of the distinctions of society 
than Leila herself, and he knew that in all hu¬ 
man probability his sister’s love would be thrown 
back upon her own heart. And yet Mr. Stein- 
hardt had no pride, he thought, either. Perhaps 
if he could love Leila—and the* brother thought 
who, indeed, could help loving her ?—he might 
overlook the difference between them. 

After all—Heinrich was a philosopher—after 
all, what was the difference ? His father, Hein¬ 
rich himself, and Leila, were all devoted to art, 
and Carl himself was in the same situation. 
And as he looked upon Leila, moaning and 
tossing in her feverish unrest, he thought it im¬ 
possible for any one to resist those beautiful 
cheeks with the heavy black lashes resting upon 
them, or those red lips that looked as “ if a bee 
had newly stung them.” Still more he thought 
it would be hard to resist her simple goodness, 
and her varied and surpassing talents. Heinrich 
loved his sister, and he brought his own estimate 
of her to measure that of others. 

“ Distinctions I” he said, impatiently. “ Are 
we not all made of the same clay—the same air 
breathed into us ? Distinctions, unrecognised by 
God, but bowed to by men!” 

When morning came, Leila was still languid 
and ill. She lay all through the Sabbath day, 
unable to move from her bed, and sick at heart 
fiom the foreboding which had not ceased for one 
moment to act upon her mind. Towards evening 
she slept. She dreamed that she was going into 
a large gate, where many others had passed 
through, and were standing by the banks of a 
beautiful river. The stream was not deep where 
they bad to pass over, but she was obliged to 
follow the rest The stream was cold to her 
feet, and she feared to venture in alone. 

She looked back for companionship, and dose 
beside her was Carl, with a beautiful young girl, 
with light flaxen hair and soft blue eyes, leaning 
upon his arm. His head was bent towards her 
lovingly, and her hand was clasped in his. She 
shrieked out his name wildly, and he left his 
companion and came and put his arms around 
her, and carried her safely over to the other side. 
She woke with a joyful start, to find herself in 
twilight darkness, and Heinrich pressing her cold 
hands within his own, and calling her by every 
endearing name to wake from her unquiet 
slumber. 

She rose the next day, and went up through 
the little 'garden, to Carl's studio, where she 
worked a little, and then sauntered round the 
room, criticizing the portraits and sketches. It 
was another weary day, and Leila's dream 


troubled and oppressed her. So for three or four 
days that went by in the same dull fashion. 
She went there because Carl had begged her to 
go; but the silence and loneliness was almost 
too oppressive. 

She had finished her sketch, after nervously 
altering it many times, and she now left it on 
the easel to dry. It was a dim twilight that now 
came into the room from the upper part of the 
windows. It was too dark even to read, and yet 
it was too early to go away. So Leila sat there 
in her large arm-chair which Carl had kindly 
provided for her comfort, and leaning her head 
upon her hand, she gave way to intense 
thoughts. 

She sat until it grew really dark, and yet too 
languid to move, she staid on. There was a 
pleasant firelight, which had just sprung np into 
a blaze, and after a little longer indulgence of 
her reverie, in which her dream bore a large 
part, she rose and lighted a large lamp, thinking 
she would for once, observe its effect upon Carl's 
pictures. She had never before seen the room 
by evening light. She went round throwing the 
rays of the lamp directly upon each, and holding 
a sheet of white paper so as to increase its effect, 
when suddenly she heard footsteps coming 
hastily np the stairs. 

Leila had courage. She did not faint nor 
scream, although it was no gentle footstep that 
came np. She tried to think it was Heinrich, 
who might have grown uneasy at her long ab¬ 
sence. She endeavored, too, to gain the door, 
in order to lock out the intruder; but it was 
thrown open before she oonld reach it, and a 
man rushed in and threw himself into the chair 
she had quitted. She did not know him, as in¬ 
deed how coaid she know Carl, in that prim, 
formal dress, and in the unwonted excitement, 
so different to his usual calm and gentle de¬ 
meanor ? Bat he saw her first, and exclaimed, 
almost impatiently, to know why she was there 
so late ? Her soft, tranquil reply—for her fears 
were all hushed now—calmed down his spirits, 
and brought him to his senses at once. 

“Dearest child,” he said, at last, “how 
came you to run this risk f It might have been 
some one else instead of myself, who, attracted 
by the light, had come here to annoy yon.” 

She told him how she had been dreaming 
away the time. He seemed disturbed and rest¬ 
less, and Leila, feeling that she might vex him 
by her presence, prepared to go home, although 
unwilling to leave him in that state. He took np 
the little purple cap which he usually wore, and 
led her to the door, and across the little garden, 
to the house. It was deserted, the house where 
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Leila lived. There was a play that night, to 
which they were all going, and they had left the 
key in the door, and a lighted lamp, and a slip of 
paper from Heinrich, saying that he was gone 
with the family, and she must take tea alone. 
She went into the little sapper room, and there 
was a good fire, and some hot tea, and she urged 
Carl to sh down with her. 

It was a pretty picture—that of Leila sitting 
at the head of the social round table—and she 
appeared more homelike and domestic than he 
had ever seen her before. She seemed to him 
now like a sister, to whom he could confide every 
thought of his heart, even that great sorrow 
which had befallen him since he had kissed her 
cheek at parting. O, the depth of that strong, 
brotherly love with which he gathered the poor 
orphan girl into his heart, and felt that, hence¬ 
forth, he would guard her with an added tender¬ 
ness, because of her unprotected state 1 

They returned to the bright, cheerful room, 
after partaking of the generous meal, which Carl 
sadly needed after his journey, and the evident 
excitement consequent upon it. Then he sat 
down and told her all that he had undergone 
since his absence, just as he would have told it to 
a sister—the wild hopes that he had indulged, 
that he, a poor painter, might win the heart of 
her who had smiled upon him, and brought him 
to her feet, only to turn away in scorn from his 
profession ; had added him to the list of her con¬ 
quests, only to throw back his heart upon 
itself! 

u And you love her still V* asked Leila, with 
a voice which she vainly tried to steady. 

44 Love her still 1 That is a hard question to 
answer now, Leila, so soon after the wound has 
been given ; but I trust that when the first pas¬ 
sionate sorrow is over, I shall come back to my 
old, calm life again, and forget that I have ever 
sacrificed to such idle folly as that of dreaming 
the heart of Isabel Clare would be mine. I shall 
come back to my daily work—my pictures—and 
to your quiet figure, sitting away off in the dim 
light of the studio, and so still and motionless, 
that I can hardly distinguish you from the paint¬ 
ings. Why, you are weeping, Leila! Have I 
said anything to wound you, my child V ’ 

“ Nothing, nothing. I was thinking how sad 
it is that these griefs should come upon sensitive 
hearts, and how much we suffer that the world 
does not know !” 

Carl sat looking into the bright firelight, and 
his face, that showed evident marks of his recent 
struggle, began to have a calmer look steal 
over it 

“Sing to me, Leila,” he said; “your voice 


always soothes me, and I have not heard it often 
of late.” 

She sang a soft, low melody, more like a 
mother’s lullaby at her child's cradle, than any¬ 
thing else—Bimple, touching and sweet, as it 
came from her almost matchless voice—and as 
she sung, Carl could not help thinking bow beau- 
tifol the little dark-browed girl had become. He 
was silent, after she ceased her song, for some 
time, then after a while, he said: 

“ Was Rossner here while I was absent ?” 

“No. I have not seen Mm for several 
weeks.” 

“ Rossner likes you very mnch, Leila, but I 
hope he has made no impression on you, for it 
would only prepare you for just such a trial as I 
have been through. Friedrich is rich—his fam¬ 
ily are all proud—and although he is so friendly 
to me, just like a brother, and has always been 
so, still, I tell you, Leila, had I a sister, he would 
break her heart and leave her to die, sooner than 
wed himself to the sister of a painter.” 

“Friedrich Rossner could never break my 
heart, Mr. Steinhardt,” she answered, smiling 
through her tears. “ Don’t fear for me. Were 
he twice as rich and noble as he is, I should 
never think of Mm.” 

“ How glad I am. I feared lest his admiring 
looks might make you feel some interest in him. 
And I would not have you, my child, go through 
with these struggles. I would have your Ufa 
pass serenely and calmly, and some years hence, 
when you have attained a height in your profes¬ 
sion, I would have some kind heart make a home 
for your declining years; some one not too proud 
to love you—some one just your equal—that 
would be kind to you alwayB.” 

“ Please say no more about this, Mr. Stein¬ 
hardt. I have devoted my lifo to my profession, 
and I have no fear of looking above my 
station.” 

She said this mournfully, and yet proudly. 
Carl thought what a superb painting she would 
make, if he could but catch that half proud, half 
melancholy expression. It was strange that aU 
his thoughts of Leila were so purely professional. 
AU her beauty of face and figure, and express 
sion, he referred to his art—only that a vein of 
brotherly kindness tempered and subdued it. 

He rose to go, and yet he lingered, for there 
was something in her face that he did not quite 
understand. He had unburdened his own heart 
to her, and talking to her of his. grief had 
brought back a little pride and a little tranquillity 
too, and the intense hopelessness of her look 
went to Ms very heart. He questioned her of 
herself, of Heinrich. O, she was perfectly well, 
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and ffrinridi was the defame*, beet brother in the 
world, end getting on so well! Every one liked 
Heinrich, he wee so noble end so good 1 

So Carl wee again baffled to know what was 
in the heart of the girl, and after conjecturing in 
rain, he took hie leave of her for the night 
Coaid any one hare looked into that room after 
he went away, end eeeo the storm of passion 
that swept over the face of the nsaaHj calm and 
gentle Leila, it would have excited pity from a 
hardened nature. 

“ He warns me against loving Friedrich Ross' 
ner, and yet he does not think for a moment 
that I—0, Carl, Carl l' 1 And she knelt down 
and covered her faoe with her hands, as if to 
hide the conscious shame which she fait at lov¬ 
ing one who cared nothing for her. 

She could not see Hetnrieh, nor any one that 
night, so she went up to her little room, and 
threw herself upon the bed. The cookiem and 
darkness of the room was pleasant to her burn¬ 
ing forehead and eyee, and she fell asleep, to 
dream again her dream of the other night. 
This time the companion of Carl had a name, 
and it was Isabel Clare. She went to him as 
usual the next morning, painted with a success 
such as she had never before attained, and Carl 
looked at her spirited execution with surprise, 
mingled with admiration. 

44 Bravo, Leila! 0 he said, aa she dashed over 
her sketch, with a free brush, and added beauty 
and strength to it with every touch. “ I shall 
have to give up teaching you. You are getting 
quite beyond me.” 

She made no reply. She did no* care for this 
professional commendation now. In the even¬ 
ing Heinrich talked with her about her personal 
appearance. 

44 I wish, Leila, that you would dress more 
like others. I hate to have you so conspicuous 
In that monkish dress of yours. 0 

44 Monkish I" 

44 Yes, all yon want is a cowl, to make you a 
regular Franciscan. See, I have brought you 
this to make you some dresses of, and you will 
wear them to please me, wont you, dear ?" he 
inquired. 

He unrobed some dark silks, as he spoke, and 
held them up to the light They pleased her by 
the rich, dark color, and she promised to have 
them mode op, justas be wished. 

44 And, Leila, you wbl wear this gold cross, 
toot I saw just such an one on the neck of the 
most beautiful girl that I ever beheld. She came 
in to order some easts for a summer-house. 
They told me she wee a Miss Clare, who lives at 
Clifton, twenty miles off. Why, Leila, what ails 


your hands? Give me the cross, you will let It* 
fall. What fa fae matter, dearest V* 

41 Nothug, Heinrich, I am only tired. Yen 
must go in aad see my new paintings to-morrow. 
I am doing so well with them!’’ 

44 I am glad. And what a friend Mr. Stein- 
hard* has been to us, Leila 1 I was talking with 
our good old Doctor Bateman to-day, and I told 
him that Mr. Steinhardt*s kindness had never 
abated since the day in which he found us—poor 
children that we were—by the side of our dying 
father/ 1 

Lefla looked at Heinrich's noble face, as be 
gave this tribute of gratitude to Carl Stein- 
hardt, and thought she had never seen him look 
so haedsome and manly. She thought him al* 
moat noble enough for die proud Miss Clara. 
That brought her back to the cross, and the new 
garb again, aad she promised Heinrich that she 
would appear before him on the following Sab¬ 
bath, in the 44 world's dress," as she playftilly 
called it. She wondered to herself if its silken 
fold would still the painful beating of her heart. 

Sunday came, and with its coming Heinrich 
aad Leila went out to worship, in the German 
church, to whieh they bad always been ever since 
the death of their father. Yitelli had been a 
Catholic, but his wife was a native of Protestant 
Germany, and be had allowed her to train her 
children as she pleased. Heinrich was delighted 
with Leila’s shining apparel, told her that site 
was even more beautiful than Miss Clare—that 
name again—for that her hair was somewhat loo 
flaxen, and that although her eyes were very 
bright, still they were only blue ejea after all. 

They walked together to church, and when 
they were seated, Leila was surprised to see Cad 
Steinhardt and Mr. Rossner in the opposite pew, 
and both looking at her earnestly. She encoun¬ 
tered them again, whan the services were over, 
and Rossner came forward and offered her his 
arm, which she declined, still clinging to Hein¬ 
rich's. Carl walked by her side, as if to shield 
her from Friedrich’s attentions. It was his con¬ 
stant fading that Rossner would some time or 
other make Leila unhappy. He feared so much 
that she would learn to return the admiration 
that he showed towards her.- He needed not to 
fear. Leila’s heart was too strongly guarded. 

44 You have lost your picturesque look to-day," 
said Steinhardt, smiling as be surveyed her 
shining garb. 

44 Only lo please dear Heinrich," said the 
girL 

She colored too, for she remembered what her 
brother had said of Miss Clare, who, she could 
not doubt, was the one that Carl had told her of. 
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% Be did not complain, however, of the change, 
when he saw her the next day at the studio, for 
Heinrich had insisted Upon her adopting h, and 
when Carl saw how beantifol she was, with her 
uncovered throat and arms, and the bright red 
sack which Heinrich had bought, to wear while 
she painted, thrown loosely over her dress, and 
casting a rich glow npon her brown cheek, he 
coaid hardly wish back the dark gray friar's robe. 
Leila had been absorbed in a small painting, 
which Carl intended for the Exhibition at foe 
Academy of Art, and had grown into her ok! 
quiet way again. The monmfol look had 
changed into a calm and peacafal one. 

“ Ton most go with me to foe exhibition on 
Saturday, Leila," said Cud. “ There is a sale 
of pictures immediately after the hours for ex¬ 
hibiting them is over, and I wish yon to be pres¬ 
ent, that you may see what pictures most please 
foe popular taste." 

She had never been out walking with Carl, ex¬ 
cept the Sabbath before, when they came from 
church, and she felt timid and strange at his 
proposal; bnt she sought only to please him, 
and she signified her consent. She besought 
Heinrich to go too; but that was impossible, he 
told her. 

“ Certainly, Mr. Steinhardt is a sufficient 
guard," he said, laughingly. M And see, Leila, 
here Is a box just coming from Madame Abel's 
for you." 

* He uncovered foe box, and showed her a deli¬ 
cate straw hat, with some white buds mingled 
with green foliage. 

“ 0, Heinrich, you have not a painter's eye, or 
yon would not put this on my Creole face," she 
ejaculated. 

“ Still, Leila, it looks very perfect on you, as 
I knew it would. See!" And he turned her 
round and round before foe mirror and asked her 
to observe the effect of light and shade. 

“ Light where shade onght to be! However, 
I will not quarrel with your beantifol gift, Hein¬ 
rich, and will certainly wear it" 

Saturday came, and she set out with Carl, and 
on arriving, found that he had kindly fixed an 
hour too soon for foe time, to give her an oppor¬ 
tunity to examinewnd admire. She smiled at 
seeing her own little sketch hanging beside such 
magnificent paintings as the gallery exhibited. 
Rossner was there. He did not know her, and 
she was delighted at that, and so was Carl She 
put down her thick veil, notil he disappeared to 
another part of the room, where it was more 
crowded, and she saw him no more. Heinrich 
came in for a moment to see if she was enjoying 
it, but could not wait to look at anything. Carl 


left her in his care while he want to speak to a 
brother artist. 

“ There, Leila, look quick 1 there is foe yoang 
lady of whom I spoke—Miss Clare—-is she not 
very beaatifal ?" 

The room, with its pictures, swam before Lei¬ 
la's eyes, and with them a fair, delicate-looking 
girl, with long, flaxen curls, waving on each side 
of her pure white brow. Her beauty was so 
different to Leila's that, as is often the case, it 
commanded her admiration, just in proportion 
to the contrast. 

“ Beantifol, indeed I" she murmured, and then 
added to herself, “ No wonder that Cad was 
charmed by so much loveliness." 

She saw Carl at that instant, and he pas se d 
by the beauty without any sign of recognition on 
his part; but,she saw Miss Clare's eye droop, 
as he went by, and a sadden dash suffuse her 
transparent cheek. 

“ She loves him 1" thought Leila; but she did 
not pity her, for she thought if only pride kept 
her from giving her hand where her heart had 
already gone out, she was not deserving of 
commiseration. 

The exhibition was over, and the sale went on. 
Miss Clare still lingered, as if to purchase, and 
Leila watched her once, when she paid an ex¬ 
travagant price for a painting which had Caii 
Steinhardt’s name in the corner. Miss Clare 
stood by while the man took down the painting 
and began to pack it. 

“ Pat silver paper on it," she said, arresting 
his hand as he was covering it rather carelessly, 
“ and John will take it to the carriage." 

She paused before Leila's little painting. 
Leila would not have her fall name on it, so it 
merely had “ Vitelli" on foe right hand ooewer 
in almost imperceptible letters. On the left was 
“ by a pupil of Carl Steinhardt." Leila’s heart 
failed her, when she thought that Miss Clare was 
about to order it. She could not beer that she 
should be foe poss e s s or of this picture, until she 
recollected that it was a pendant to foe one jnst 
purchased, and would probably hang beside 
Carl r s. 

Miss Clare took foe painting, and gave foe 
same directions as with the other. Ctrl kept at 
the farther end of the gallery, but where he could 
once in a while catch a glimpse of Miss Clare, 
but saw nothing of Leila. The purchases wsce 
taken to foe carriage, and then Leila worked her 
way through the crowd to Carl's side, and they 
walked away together. Leila's cheek was suf¬ 
fused with a rich glow, as she joined him, and 
her manner was at once perturbed and 
abstract ed i 
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“ Whal wo you thinking about, Leila ?” asked 
Carl, as he marked her maimer. 

“Of Miss Clare and her purchases,” she said, 
abruptly. 

44 Miss Clare! How did you know her V* 

She related to him Heinrich’s recognition of 
her, and her sobeeqient notice of her. 

“ And what did joa think of her t” asked 
Carl, as they had just arrived at the door of the 
studio. 

He toned round, looking her full in the face, 
as if hanging eagerly upon her answer. Leila’s 
face strack him as it had never done before, and 
when she went on to say that Miss dare was 
beautiful indeed, so beautiful that she was almost 
bewildered in looking at her, be said, simply: 

“ Not so beautiful as yourself, Leila. You are 
beyond compare, my child. MetMaks that yon 
have acquired u new beauty lately! Why, yon 
we radiant 1” he pursued, as his praises brought 
the brilliant flush again. 

She ran up the narrow stairway, gathered up 
her brushes and paints, and set them by. 

“ Are yon not coining again this afternoon, 
Leila 1" 

“ No; I have a dull headache that will not let 
me paint to-day. You see, Mr. Steinhardt, that 
I cannot bear dissipation, and it will not do to 
take me out to exhibitions, end the like.” 

" But, Leila, yon will eit down here with me 
this afternoon, if you do not paint ? I shall lec¬ 
ture you upon art, and the effects of light end 
shade. Will yon not oemo ?” 

“ Not to-day. I am a great artist now, you 
know-—cun afford to be capricious when my pro¬ 
ductions are patronised by Mist Clare.” 

Bbe spoke mockingly, but Carl did not heed 
it. He drew her to a seat, and playfully held 
her there, as if to compel her to hear him. She 
trembled a little, but he went on. 

M Leila, this day has shown me what I never 
dreamed of before—that I cannot live without 
you by my side coutinuelly. Don't speak, 
Leila 1 I did not know my own heart, when I 
loved Isabel Clare. I thank her that she has 
opened my eyes to what I redly am—your lover, 
and not hers. I have called you my child so 
long that I did not realise that a marriage with 
Mbs Obre would, and must, break np the pleas¬ 
ant relations Which have existed so long betw een 
as, and which I oould not have so well borne is 
I can bear her proud refusal of me. Leila, do 
you hear me I” 

The small hands were clasped upon her fore¬ 
head, and the eyes were doted beneath them. 
One only thoaght disturbed the pure joy of tiftat 
mome nt, and that was that Cak was deceiving 


himself. She tried to tell him so; but he wonld 
not listen to her. 

“No; I deceived myself when I thought that 
I could love her best Leila, do not say the word 
that will separate us forever. If you will not 
answer me as I wish, you most come here no 
more. I could not see you as I have done. 
What will you say, dearest ?” 

What did Leila say ? Go out with me to the 
pleasant cottage in Clifton, where Carl and 
Leila spend their lives together, and I will tell 
you. I shall tell you, too, that Miss Clare, pre¬ 
destined to many a rich man, has given herself 
to Friedrich Rossner, who has barely forgiven 
Carl for his appropriation of the “ gipeey-Iook- 
ing ” Lbiul. 


AUTOMATONS. 

Some wonderful accounts are handed down of 
mechanism so constructed as to resemble in fig¬ 
ure and imitate the actions of mankind. Archy- 
tas, of T&rentum, about four hundred years be¬ 
fore our era, is said to have made a wooden pig- / 
eon that could fly. Albertus Magnus construct¬ 
ed an automaton to open the door when any 
one knocked. The celebrated Regiomotanus 
made a wooden eagle that flew form from the 
city, B&luted the emperor, and returned. He also 
constructed an iron fly, which flew out of his 
hand and returned, after flying about the room. 
In 1738, an automaton flute-player was exhibit¬ 
ed at Paris, that could play on the flute in the 
same manner as a living performer. In 1741, 
Yaucaasen produced a flageolet player, which 
played the flageolet with the left hand, and beat 
a tambourine with the right. He also made a 
duck, which dabbled in the water, swam, drank, 
and nuacked like a real duck. A Frenchman 
exhibited a duck in this city, seven or eight years 
ago, which went through several of the same op¬ 
erations. Automatons have been constricted 
which wrote, played on the piano forte, etc. Dur¬ 
ing the present century, a Swiss named Mailar- 
des, constructed a figure representing a female, 
which performed eighteen tunes on the piano, 
and continued in motion an boor. He also made 
another figure representing a boy that could write 
and draw .—New York Sunday Times. 


TH2D DINNER HOUR. 

There are fow changes in social customs more 
interesting than those relating to the hours of re¬ 
past. In an old manuscript, treating of Henry 
VnL’s household, dinner is ordered to be served 
at ten o’clock, A. M., and supper at 4 o’clock, P. 
M. The Duke of Northumberland's household 
shows that the dinner boor, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century, was eleven o’clock. A hun¬ 
dred years later, we find the members of the Royal 
Society Clnb dining at one o’clock, and the hour 
was subsequently periodically altered to two, 
three, four and five o’clock. This last hoar con¬ 
tinued in force from 1818 to 1853, when it was 
ordered that dinner be put on the table at*six 
o’clock precisely, without waiting for further or¬ 
ders.— Notes and Querist. 
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MY MOUNTAIN HOME. 


BY MARY MENDOff. 


My home is in the northern part 
Of the Green Mountain State; 

Among its hills of fairest green 
I've wandered long and bite; 

And time flies paet right merrily, 

Aa o’er these hills I roam, 

And follows the bright brook that winds 
By my Green Mountain home. 

The gray old world may vaunt her wealth, 
Her lords and stately halls, 

Her paintings and her works of Art, 

* That deck her princely walls; 

Her fragrant air and balmy skies, 

And mountains tall and lone; 

But yet they’re not so dear to me 
As my Green Mountain home. 

The West now boasts of growing wealth, 
Of towns and cities fair, 

And California’s golden mines, 

That lure so many there; 

Tet sweeter far to me than all, 

The wind’s low, plfffhtive moan, 

That rustles through the tall pine trees, 

By my Green Mountain home. 

My mountain home, my mountain home, 
Long have I loved thee well; 

’Tis here I’ve spent my happiest days, 
Here may I ever dwell; 

And when my days on earth are o’er, 

May some kind stranger come, 

And kindly care for this loved spot, 

My own Green Mountain home. 


[oaienrAL.] 

A FORTUNATE MISTAKE. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Sever yean away from home! Yes, just 
that time had elapsed since I had bidden adieu 
to the home of my childhood, and with a brave 
heart, and a pair of strong arms, embarked for 
the distant golden shore of California. Those 
seven years had transformed the pale, intellectual 
student into the bronzed, bearded man; and 
through much toil, and more perseverance, I had 
amassed a competency honestly. 

It was a mild May day when I set foot in Mil¬ 
ford, my native town, and as the distance to my 
home was not more than three miles, and the 
evening promised to be fine, I concluded to walk 


from the railway station. I suppose I most 
have* lingered sadly by the road, living over 
again in memory the scenes of other days; for 
when I reached the Oaks—my mother's cottage 
—the lights were ont, and the family had evi¬ 
dently retired. 

Possessed by I know not what strange idiosyn¬ 
crasy, I decided not to apprise my friends of my 
arrival, but to enter the house, go to my own 
room, pass the night quietly, and surprise them 
by appearing suddenly among them in the morn¬ 
ing. Everything seemed to fevor my plan. A 
window opening on the verandah was raised for 
air, probably, and by a slight effort I swung my¬ 
self into the parlor, from which I entered the 
back hall, climbed the staffs noiselessly, and was 
soon reposing on the bed where I had dreamed 
many a boyish dream of wealth and feme. 

No doubt I was' rash and imprudent in my 
conduct, but was I not at home once more 1— 
and the novelty of the sensation to one who had 
been absent seven years, was a sufficient excuse 
for a little giddy impropriety. I lay awake a 
short time, thinking of my sister Lucy; of my 
dear aged mother—both without doubt beneath 
the same roof with me. Then my thoughts wan¬ 
dered to Ethel Lee, the blue-eyed idol of my 
boyhood—and in the midst of it all, I fell asleep. 

I do not know how long I had slept when I 
was awakened by a strange sound of impeading 
danger. Just the cold, creeping shadow that 
had stolen over me once in a lonely miner's but, 
when I had started up to find a swarthy Indian 
Stooping over n»e with uplifted knife, ready to 
plunge death inft> toy heart 1—a sensation similar 
to that which had once saved me from the ter¬ 
rible fate of being bitten by a Rattlesnake! Twice 
before had I been warned by that mysterious 
thQdder—I could hardly disregard its third 
coming. I started op, throw on my clothes, and 
seating myself in a chair by foe bedside, I waited 
in a listening attitude for foe first symptom of 
danger. Bvferytbftsg was serenely quiet; foe 
newly-risen moon pound a flood of faint silvery 
light over foe delicate carpet, a southern broese 
just stirred the maw of honeysuckle vines across 
foe casement, a fly droned knflyon the ceiling*— 
everything invited to repose. 

I had nearly yielded to foe soronoieat influ¬ 
ences around me, when a cry, sodden, sharp and 
piercing, struck oat on the silence. It came 
from a rtmoto chanfher, and echoed and re-ech? 
oed weirdly through the house. It was a wo¬ 
man’s voice, and uttered in extreme terror or 
agony, I could not tell which, i passed swiftly 
and silently out into foe corridor, seeming my 
loaded revolver as I went. Guided safely by 
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stinct, I shaped my coarse, and entered a south¬ 
ern chamber, the door of which was ajar. For 
the space of some seconds I stood transfixed by 
the spectacle that met my gaxe. 

On a white-draped bed in the centre of the 
room, bathed in the fall radiance of the moon* 
light, in a sitting posture, with starting eyes, and 
hands clasped in mate entreaty, I beheld the 
loveliest woman that I had ever looked upon! 
Even then I marked the rare oatline of her fea¬ 
tures, the alabaster clearness of her complexion, 
the blackness of her hair, which fell around her 
like a midnight cloud. Her parted lips disclosed 
the pearly teeth within, her eyes were frozen 
with horror, and fixed immovably on the face of 
the figure bending down over her. 

No wonder she was paralyzed; for a more de¬ 
moniac face than that by her bedside coaid not 
exist oat of Hades. I have seen many of the 
worst criminals of the day, bat never one whose 
face showed him capable of deeds such as I felt 
this midnight intruder weald commit I A tall, 
athletic figure, a dark, massive free, lit op by 
eyes like biasing coals, a mouth where there was 
no trace of a human feeling, so stern and vindic¬ 
tive it was; and in the raised right band I caught 
the cold gleam of burnished steel—the gleam of 
an as s as sin's knife 1 

Murder was written in every lineament of that 
dreadful face. I could not doubt the object for 
which that beautiful woman 1 * chamber was in¬ 
vaded. For a moment he looked upon her with 
dilating eyes, and a fiery red spot burning hotly 
on either cheek. Then his lips parted, and the 
voice that issued from them was tike the ring of 
steel against steel, so clear and cold. 

“ Edith Vincent," it said, “ your life Is ended! 
Ton scorned and slighted—nay, you despised 
me 1 Tour hour of triumph is pest—mine is be» 
gun 1 I have come to send yoa into the other 
world !" 

She spoke bat one word, and that fell from her 
evidently without her ewn volition 

“Mercy!" 

“ I know not the meaning of the word! And 
thus I perpetuate my revenge I" 

He raised the hand which held the glittering 
knife—in another instant it would have been 
buried in her bosom! There was no time for 
the indulgence of conscientious scruples. I took 
deliberate aim at the man’s heart, and discharged 
my pistol. He uttered a wild oath, leaped into 
the air, and fell dead at my feet—his blood crim¬ 
soning the white night-clothes of the lady, and 
spirting hot into my face. I had killed him! 

I knew this by the livid pallor diet settled over 
fail face, and by the sadden and fearfrtl contrac¬ 


tion of his powerful limbs; and then I turned to 
the lady. She had fainted! 

A lamp and lucifer matches were on the stand 
by the bedside. I hastened to get a light, and 
then lifting the inanimate girt in my arms, I bore 
her to the room I had just quitted, judging it 
best that she should not awaken to consciousness 
in such a scene of horror as her own room pre¬ 
sented. I brought water from her chamber, with 
which I laved her face and hands. I exerted 
myself to the utmost to restore her to life again, 
and after a long time, my efforts were successful!. 
Her great dark eyes unclosed, and rested won- 
deringly on my face. I expected she would 
shrink from me, bat she drew close to my side, 
saying, in a fearsome voice: 

“O sir, take me away from him! He has 
come to murder me!" 

“Be calm, dear lady P' I said re-assuringly. 
“ Yon are safe. I will take care of you." 

The sound of my voice thirty aroused her. She 
rose to her feet, and gazed around in wild alarm. 

Mf Why am I here?—and who are you?” she 
asked, excitedly. “ Have I been dreaming, or 
did I see you kill the man who would have mur¬ 
dered me ?" 

" It was no dream, lady, thank God!” I said, 
fervently. “But If you will sit down—you are 
pale and trembling now—1 will arouse the 
family." 

“There is no one In the house hut myself," 
she replied, blushing crimson as she remembered 
the position in which she was placed. “My 
friends have gone away on a visit, and the ser¬ 
vant is absent at a merry-making.” 

“ Am I not in the house of Mrs. Kaybnrn ?" 1 
asked. 

“No, sir; my Aunt Ashton resides here. Mrs. 
Rayburn has been for a year in the village.” 

1 began to feel decidedly sheepish, and stam¬ 
mered fbrth my apology in rather a lame way; 
bnt the beautiful girl was lenient, for I had saved 
her life 

She left me to make some change in her dress, 
though nothing could have been more becoming 
than the long, flowing white robe she wore; and 
while she was gone the servant returned. In a 
few words I explained to him the events of the 
night, and despatched him to arouse the neigh¬ 
borhood. Directly Edith joined me in the par¬ 
lor, and in a very few words made me acquainted 
with the history of the wretched man whose death 
lay at my door. 

James Mathew had been the ward of Colonel 
Vincent, the father of Edith, and at an early age 
he and Miss Vincent wore betrothed. She did not 
love him—be was even repulsive to her; but in 
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obedience to her father’s dying wish, she promis¬ 
ed to become his wife when she should reach the 
age of twenty-one, provided he fell into no disre¬ 
putable habits. But young Mathews was natu¬ 
rally vicious and unprincipled, and his qualities 
were not improved by the company which he 
kept. Before the probationary time had expired 
he was a confirmed gambler, an habitual rout, 
and a forger —though the latter crime could not 
be proved against him. 

Of course, Edith considered herself free from 
all responsibility, but Mathews did not view mat¬ 
ters thus. As well as bis fierce nature would 
admit, he loved the beautiful Edith, and insisted 
om the fulfilment of their engagement She re¬ 
fused, be got angry, and she charged him with 
his deeds of crime. He became absolutely fear¬ 
ful in his rage, and left her vowing vengeance. 
Since then, knowing so well his desperate nature, 
she had lived in continual fear of him; but a 
vague report that he had crossed the Atlantic 
had set her mind at rest, and for some days she 
had been without apprehension. He had proba¬ 
bly become heated with wine, and in some way 
discovering the absence of her friends, had chosen 
that as a fitting opportunity to revenge himself 
for his fancied wrongs. And to this day I firmly 
believe that a special Providence sent me to the 
Oaks to save the life of Edith Vincent. 

There was a court of inquiry held over the 
dead body of Mathews, and I was fully absolved 
from all blame in the affair; the enthusiastic 
neighbors spoke very warmly and approvingly 
of my courage, bravery, and all that—but I val¬ 
ued most the gentle touch of Edith’s hand when 
I left her to go to my mother, and her accompa¬ 
nying words: 

“ Mr. Rayburn, I owe my life to you! Can I 
ever repay you !” 

Of course, my mother and sister Lucy were 
charmed to see me; of course it was very pleas¬ 
ant to be at home once more; but somehow after 
the first two or three days had passed, I felt a 
strange longing to go over to the Oaks. I told 
my mother that it was because it had been the 
home of my childhood, but I know now that it 
was because Edith Vincent made it glorious. 

That summer fled on golden wings, and au¬ 
tumn was at hand. One day I went over to 
cany a new book to Edith, and found her robed 
in a travelling dress, ready to set out for a dis¬ 
tant Pennsylvania town, where a friend of her 
mother, who had offered her a home, resided. 

14 Edith," I said, reproachfully, “ why had you 
not told me of your intention previously ?” 

She colored painfully, and half averted her 
face. 


“ I did not imagine you would fWl an interest 
in my affairs," she said softly, and a little sadly. 

“ But if I did ? O Edith, do not go away from 
me, and take all the light and beauty of my ex¬ 
istence 1 I love you, Edith—love you deeply 
and tenderly 1 Will you make me wretched V ' 
Her soft eyes kindled, she searched my face 
with her eager gaze, 

"They told me you were to be married to 
Ethel Lee. I—" 

Bless her, she never finished the sentence! I 
held her so close to my breast, that she found no 
voice for anything of the kind. 

" Will you stay, Edith? You, and only you, 
I love! Will you stay with me ?” 

She kissed me shyly, sweetly—I was answered. 
We have been five years married, and I have 
never ceased to bless the eccentricity that sent 
me to that lovely cottage in season to save the 
life of her who has made my existence blessed— 
my Edith 1 

THE NUTMEG. 

The true nutmeg, as well as the clove, is a na¬ 
tive of the Moluccas, or Spice Islands, but pria- 

« confined to the group called the Islands 
ida, under the equator, where it bears 
blossoms and fruit at all seasons of the year. In 
their native country, the trees are almost always 
loaded with blossoms and fruit; and the latter is 
gathered at three different periods of the year, 
viz : in Julv, November ana April. The mace 
is there in J uly, when the nut is most abundant; 
in November, it is superior, but in April, both 
the nutmeg and the mace are in the greatest per¬ 
fection, the season then being the driest. The 
outer pulpy coat is removed, and afterwards the 
mace ; which latter, when fresh, is of a crimson 
color and covers the whole nut. The nuts are 
then placed over a slow fire, when the shell next 
to the mace, and which coats the seed, becomes 
brittle, and the seeds, or nutmegs of commerce^ 
drop out. They are then soaked in sea-water, 
and impregnated with lime; a process which 
answers the double purpose of securing the fruit 
from the attack of insects, and of destroying the 
vegetating property. It also prevents the vola¬ 
tilisation of the aroma. The mace is simply 
dried in the sun, and then sprinkled with salt 
water, when it is fit for exportation.— Cyclopedia 
of Entertaining Knowledge . 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

There are nineteen life insurance companies 
doing business in this State, five holding charters 
from the Stats, and fourteen out of the State. 
The whole number of policies by these nineteen 
companies is 57,139, and the amount insured 
is $153,000,000. Tbs amount of premiums 
received last year was sight and a naif mil¬ 
lion dollars, and the losses one million and a half, 
which shows how profitable the business is. The 
total life insurance in this country is $150,000,000. 
In Great Britain it is $750,000,000. There is 
no insurance which pays tbs stockholders better. 
— Newbury port Herald. 
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A SKYLARK PREACHING A SERMON. 

There is no such thins as song-bird natural to 
Australia; there are birds who chatter, birds who 
shriek, bnt no bird that sings. Well, there was 
a young man who went out from England as a 
gold digger, and was lucky enough to make 
some money, and prndent enough to keep it. 
He opened a “ store," (a kind of rough shop, 
where every thing, from candles to coffins, are 
sold,) at a place called “ The Ovens," a celebra¬ 
ted gold field, above two hundred miles from 
Melbourne. Still continuing to prosper, be, like 
a dutiful son, wrote home for his father and 
mother to come to him, and if they possibly 
could, to bring with them a lark. So a lark was 
procured, and in due time the old folks and their 
feathered charge took ship and departed from 
England. The old man, nowever, took the voy¬ 
age so much to heart, that he died, but the old 
woman and the lark landed in sound health at 
Melbourne, and were speedily forwarded to Mr. 
WHsted's store, at The Ovens. 

It was on a Tuesday when they arrived, and 
the next morning the lark was hung outside the 
tent, and at once commenced piping up. The 
effect was electric. 8tnrdy diggers—big men, 
with hairy faces and great brown hands—paused 
in the midst of their work, and listened rever¬ 
ently. Drunken, brutal diggers left unfinished 
the blasphemous sentence, and looked bewilder¬ 
ed and ashamed. Far and near the news spread 
like lightning—“ Hare yon heard the lark V* 

Is h true, mate, that there is a real English 
skylark up at Jack Wilsted's 1" So it went on 
for three days, and then came Sunday morning. 
Snch a sight had not been seen since the first 
spadeful of the golden earth had been turned f 
From every quarter—east, west, north and sooth; 
from far hills, and from creeks twenty miles 
away, came a steady concourse of great, rough 
Englishmen, all brushed and washed as decent 
as possible. The movement was by no means 
preconcerted, as was evident from the half*aaham» 
ed expression of every man's face. There they 
were, however, and their errand—was to hear 
tiie lark ! Nor were they disappointed. There, 
perched in his wood and iron pulpit, was the lit¬ 
tle minister, and, as though aware of the impor¬ 
tance of the task before him, he plumed his crest, 
and lifting up bis voice, sung them a sermon. 
It was a wonderful sight to see that three or four 
hundred men, some reclining on the ground, 
some sitting with their arm# on their knees and 
their heads on their hands, some leaning against 
the trees with their eyes closed, so that they might 
the better fancy themselves at home ana in the 
midst of English oorn-fiekls ones more; but sit¬ 
ting, standing or lying, all were equally quiet 
and attentive, and when, after an hour's steady 
preaching, the lark left off, his audience soberly 
started off, a little low-spirited, perhaps, but on 
the whole much happier than they came.— 
Butov's Home Pitt. 


THE GLORY OF TIMB. 

Time’s glory is to calm contending kings, 

To unmask falsehood,and bring truth to light; 
To stamp the seal of time on aged things, 

To walce the morn, and sentinel the night, 

To wrong the wronger till he render right. 

Shaxspeabx. 


CURIOSITIES 07 SLEEP. 

Some hoys slept from fatigue, onboard of Nel¬ 
son's ship, at the battle of the Nile. Among the 
impressive incidents of Sir John Moore's disas¬ 
trous retreat to Corunna in Spain, not the least 
striking is the recorded fact that many of his 
soldiers steadily pursued their march while fast 
asleep. Franklin slept nearly an hour swimming 
on hu back. An acquaintance of Dr. D., travel¬ 
ling with a party in North Carolina, being great¬ 
ly fatigned, was observed to be sound asleep in 
his saddle. His hone, being a better walker, 
went far in advance of tke rest. On crossing a 
hill, they found him on the ground snoring quiet¬ 
ly. His horse had fallen, as was evident from 
his broken knees, and had thrown his rider. 

Animals of the lower orders obey peculiar 
laws in regard to sleep. Fish are said to sleep 
sonndly; and we are told by Aristotle, that the 
tench may be taken in this state, if approached 
cautiously. Many birds and beasts of prey take 
their repose in the daytime. When kept in cap¬ 
tivity, this habit undergoes a change, which 
makes us doubt whether it was not the result of 
necessity which demanded that they should take 
advantage of the darkness, silence, and the tin- 
guarded state of their victims. In the menagerie 
at Paris, even the hyena sleeps, at night, and ** 
awake by day. They all, however seek, as fa¬ 
voring the purpose, a certain degree of seclusion 
and shade, with the exception of the lion, who 
sleeps at noonday, in the open plain—and the 
eagle and condor, who poise themselves on the 
most elevated pinnacle of the rock in the clear 
blue atmosphere and daxsling sunlight. Birds, 
however, are furnished with a nictitating mem¬ 
brane generally to shelter the eye from the light. 
Fish prefer to retire to sleep under the shadow 
of a rock, or woody hank. Of domestic animals 
the horse seems to require least sleep, and that 
be usually takes in the erect posture. 

Birds that roost in a sitting posture, acre fur¬ 
nished with well adapted mechanism, which 
keepa them firmly supported without voluntary 
or conscious action. The tendon of the claws is 
so arranged as to be tightened by their weight 
when the thighs are bent, thus contracting close¬ 
ly, and grasping the bongh er perch. In certain 
other animals which sleep erect, the articulations 
of the foot and knee resemble the spring of a 
pocket knife, which serve to keep the Made open. 
—Traveller. 


A JAPANESE MARVEL. 

The Japanese bad sever seen or dreamed of 
milking a cow; and when my English servant 
first took this difficult task in hand, it required 
the presence of two Japanese officers to keep off 
the curious mob. What could the foreigner be 
doing 1 He evidently was not killing the cow, 
but be was taking the milk from the calf only, 
to restore it, no doubt. But when the hard- 
earned pint was taken to the house, and the calf 
allowed to go to its mother, then was their won¬ 
der great. it required explanation; and I think 
some astonishment—generally difficult to detect 
in a Japanese, however much he may feel it— 
was manifested at their not having discovered 
tills useful necessity. My ochan himself eventu¬ 
ally took milk in Ms tea.— Hodgton’s Japan . 
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ISABELLA OP ANGOULEME. 


[OBMULU..] 

BONG 07 THE SAILOR’S BRIDE, 


BT J. HOWARD WERT. 


0, come to me! 0, come to me! 

My Willie, come to me, 

And venture not again to cross 
The dork, tempestuous sea 1 

I weep through all the dreary day, 
When thou, my love, art far away: 

And sweeps upon the trackless sea 
The storm-god’s angry sway. 

I think of thee when night has spread 
His dark, pavilioned gloom, 

And fear that ere the morning rise 
Thou’It find an ooean-tomb 1 

I think of thee when morning dqwns 
Upon a calm blue sea. 

And I am gazing out upon 
The silver-crested lea. 

I think of thee when Luna rides 
Upon a tranquil sky, 

And think of thee when torrents pour, 
And storm-clouds sweep on high. 

Then come to me, O, come to me 1 
My Willie, come to me, 

Nor venture forth again to crow 
The dark, tempestuous sea! 


[OIMOItL 

ISABELLA OF ANGOULEME. 

A PAGE raOK THE 13th CENTURY. 


BT LIEUTENANT ». D. HOVET. 


On the northern borders of Aquitaine, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, stood 
the noble castle of Hugh de Lusignan, the 
marcher or guardian of that border. Within its 
walls dwelt the affianced wife of its master, the 
little Isabella of Angouletne, the only ehild and 
heiress of the count of that name; a fair and 
lovely child, whose beauty and tender yean made 
her the object of interest to all the dwellers in 
the lordly castle. Hugh de Lusignan himself, a 
brave and noble knight, took chaige of the edu¬ 
cation of his betrothed, in the full anticipation 
of becoming her husband when she should have 
entered upon her womanhood. At present, she 
was scarcely fourteen years old, and Count 
Hugh felt for her the tenderness of a father or 
elder brother onlyj although his heart was set 
upon her as his future wife, and he watched her 


with a jealoos eye, lest some others might dare 
to usurp his place in her heart. 

The summons to leave her was, therefore, as 
dis ta ste f ul as possible, when caHed by Philip 
Augustas to form one of the splendid train which 
he sent into Spain, to bring home the bride of 
Prince Louis, the lovely Blanche of Castile. It 
was sad parting with the sweet child who clang 
to him with tears in her eyes, beseeching him 
not to leave her. But a king's behest could not 
be set aside, and Count Hugh tore himself from 
her arms with a promise to return home as soon 
as the Castilian bride should enter the palace 
walls of France. 

How lonely seemed the castle now to the little 
Isabella 1 The days went by on leaden wings, 
now that her guardian and protector was absent. 
Her walks were given up, her studies lain aside, 
and she abandoned herself to real grief. From 
this she was startled by a message from her pa¬ 
rents. There was to be a high festival in An- 
gouleme, and her presence was required, to 
recognize King John of England as the sovereign 
of Aquitaine and feudal lord of Angonleme. 

It was a glorious day in summer when the 
royal assembly met. A truly regal reception 
had been given to John, and the inhabitants of 
the province seemed bent upon doing him all 
honor, although it could not be denied that he 
was unworthy of snch homage. Contrary to 
the established law of the church, he had married 
his cousin, Avisa, and for ten years had been 
struggling against that law, with the obstinacy 
of a man who recognises no authority bat hie 
own passions. He was living a selfish, dissolute 
life, “ stopping short of the duties of a king— 
therefore, unfit to be a monarch." 

To-day, however, he was to receive the hom¬ 
age of a king. Brave knights and lordly nobles 
and fair women knelt before him nntil he was 
weary of the scene, and longed to have it over, 
that he might enjoy what generally gave him 
more satisfaction than anything. else, a good 
dinner with plenty of stimulus to wash it down. 
Lo ) who comes there, clad in pure white robes, 
with a golden circlet upon the sweet young brawl 
Approaching the temporary throne, she kneels 
and places the little hands in his, and in a low, 
soft voice, pronounces the oath of fealty. The 
soft tenoh of the small fingers, and the pleading 
tenderness of the voice, thrill him as no other 
touch nor sound bad th rill e d him sinoe his youth. 
The old Count and Countess of Angonleme are 
standing near, and the count is only too happy 
to answer the king's questioning eyes by avow¬ 
ing the bright and beautiful creature to be his 
daughter. John of England on that day forgot 
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mtm his dinner! It waft them in the fall glory 
of oMdsammer, and before the August days were 
past, there was a royal wedding in Bourdeau*— 
the wedding of King John and Isabella of 
Angenleme, 

Blanche of Castile was landed safely in the 
French palace, and Hugh de Lusignan, thankful 
to escape from the wearisome round of entertain¬ 
ments that succeeded, went gladly back to the 
Castle Valence, where he had left his little bride. 
As he rode up the long rfvenue, he marvelled 
that no glimpse of her white robes should greet 
his sight among the green trees where she had 
always watched his coming. Something struck 
a chill upon his spirits when he entered the por¬ 
tal. It seemed as if Isabella were dead, and he 
had come only to see her in her coffin. The 
noise he made in entering woke up the dull 
echoes of the castle, and the sound fell upon his 
ear like a knell. Would indeed that it had been 
that ooly 1 

“ Tb« love where death has »et his seel, 

Nor age can chill nor time can steel, 

Nor falsehood djaavow.” 

Isabella was gone—gone willingly, and with 
her parents' foil consent—and this was the day 
of her marriage with King John! What rage 
and sorrow filled the besom of Hugh de Lusig¬ 
nan at these tidings! All the overflowing ten¬ 
derness which he had lavished upon Isabella— 
all the eager decimal her parents to secure him 
for her husband—aH the tears and lameutatiene 
which aha bad best# wed upon his departure rush¬ 
ed upon his memory and maddened him to des¬ 
peration. He sent e challenge to the base rob¬ 
ber, as he scrupled in no measured terms to call 
him; bat he only laughed at the demand to 
meet in mortal combat one who had set royal 
blood in his veins* Const Hugh then applied 
to the pope; betas John* was. lord of Aquitaine, 
there waa no law that could reach him or prevent 
his claiming the heiress of lands a lr eady under 
feudal tenure to himself. 

The long coarse of evil deeds committed by 
the profligate monarch, exceeds the limits of a 
tale like this. Our woek lies with the foir bat 
frail queen. He had taken her from a life of 
innocence and simplicity, and initiated her into 
all the evil communications of a corrupt court, 
until she became as hackneyed in wrong-doing 
as himself. In the language of the historian, 
“ he was a bad son, abad subject, a bad husband, 
a bad father and a bad sovereign." Human 
guilt can seem to go no further, unlem we held 
to it the crime of murdering Arthur, the young 
Count of Bretagne, who, with the help of the 
queen's first lover, had aspired to the throne of 


England. Arthur died by bis hand, and Hugh 
was taken prisoner and kept in captivity, until 
John solicited his aid against the prince whom 
Innocent IIL bad sent to dethrone him as one 
who was coned of God and man. At this time 
Isabella herself was in lonely confinement, doom¬ 
ed to k by the cruelty and jealousy of her profli¬ 
gate husband. Hugh made his own terms—the 
release of the queen and the hand of her daugh¬ 
ter, the little Joanna, as his wife! If anything 
co,old have roused the slumbering spirit of the 
queen, it was this demand. If anything coaid 
have brought back the tide of “ long ago " to 
her heart, it would have been this renewal of 
herself in her child. He who was her guardian 
as well as lover—he whose years numbered 
thrice her own when she wickedly broke her 
sacred faith to him—was he to stand in the pres¬ 
ence of his old love, as the husband of her al¬ 
most infant daughter 1 It was the decree of the 
king, however, and she most submit Too glad 
to be released from her own gloomy prison, she 
tried not to remember the past. Yet, O, how 
could she forget, when she knew that the little 
Joanna was .treading the same halls in Castle 
Valence, and listening to^ the same betrothed 
lover who whispered his vows to her ear ? 

Bat her release, from her own unhappy life 
was near. Death took the wicked monarch 
from the earth, and her son. Prince Henry, was 
acknowledged King of England. Isabella re¬ 
turned to her native province of Angoulemo, and , 
as the lover of Joanna was absent, she went 
frequently to the scene of her early happiness, to 
see her child. They were sitting together by 
the window, when the warder's horn announced 
the coming of the lord of Valence. She saw 
him as he rode on at the head of his troop. She 
heard his footsteps as they crossed the echoing 
hail and clanged up the marble stairs. She saw 
as in a dream, the fair child so like herself, as 
she ran to meet her lover, and with her slender 
fingers, draw the heavy sword from his side and 
receive the kiss which he gave her. 

A mist was before her eyes when the noble 
warrior crossed the ball and greeted her. It was 
not the face from which she parted when he 
went to bring home Blanche of Castile as the 
wife of Louis. It was paler, and there wars 
heavy farrows upon the cheeks, and the dark 
hair was threaded with silver. But she heeded 
not the change. It was Hugh, the lover of her 
youth, the only love she had ever known. All 
the intermediate years passed away like a fright¬ 
ful dream from her mind, and she made a sad¬ 
den movement, as if she were again the little 
Isabella, about to throw herself upon his breast 
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and bid bim dearly welcome home, as she bad 
done before. 

It was the hush of evening. The tired soldier 
had gone to his conch, 'and his little betrothed 
had long since closed her eyes in a sweet dream 
of peace. Isabella alone watched. She had not 
stiired from the place where she sat, half con¬ 
cealed by the heavy window curtain, since the 
grand banquet in honor of the return of its lord 
to Castle Valence, had been partaken of. She 
had been loth indeed to bestow her presence up¬ 
on the occasion; but the entreaties of the little 
Joanna, and a certain expression in Hugh's 
countenance had overruled her reluctance. And 
she had returned as soon as she could steal away, 
to muse once more in this quiet corner. Here, 
in this very spot, she had watched, bften and 
often, for his Coming, in years gone by. Tears, 
the tenderest and most sincere that had filled the 
vain queen's eyes for years, were falling fast 
upon the mourning dress she wore. Could she 
stay here a moment longer than the morning 
dawn? Could she even look upon that face 
again ? And how, O, how would she bear to 
see him the husband of her child ? Little as she 
had seemed to regard the vows of marriage, there 
seemed to her sotnefhiiig more terrible in this 
transfer from the mother to the child, than she 
had ever thought of before. While musing thtra 
and planning her speedy departure by the earli¬ 
est morning light, the door suddenly opened and 
Count Hugh, draped in an Oriental dressing- 
gown, approached her. 

" Something whispered me that yon had not 
retired, Isabella,” he said, quietly, not even 
recognizing her rank or title in his speech. The 
word struck on her ear with a ring of the old 
time when his voice had lingered long and lov¬ 
ingly upon her name. She fooked up, and the 
glitter of tears caught his eye. * Weeping?” 
he whispered. " Are these tears fbr me?” There 
was now no acting with Isabella. She suffered 
him to take her hand, and the pressure of his, 
though grown so white and thin, thrilled her to 
the heart. There was a beseeching tenderness 
in her face that told him he would not plead in 
vain; nor did he. 

** And thy child—my Joanna V* she faltered. 

“8he loves me only as a father, Isabella. 4 
Give me the right to be that and that only to 
her. Believe me, she will be content.” 

And truly, the child heard it the next morn¬ 
ing with a sweet composure and serenity that 
showed how easily she could resign any tenderer 
ties to Hugh de La sign an. The records of the 
year 1220 state that " Isabella, Queen Dowager 
of England, having before crossed die seas, took 


to her husband her farmer spouse, the Count of 
Marche (de Lnsignan) without leave of the king 
her son or his council.” 

Was this marriage happy? Alas! far poor 
human nature, which is much die same in kings 
and clowns. Isabella's ambitious projects often 
failed to be advanced, and sometimes they were 
thwarted by the count himself. Even the birth 
of eight beautiful children did not bring that joy 
to the parents' hearts that it ought—so bent were 
they upon scheming. • 

One pleasant circumstance arose from the fends 
growing oat of their desire of aggrandizement. 
The little princess Joanna was happily married 
to Alexander II. of Scotland, and this marriage 
prevented a war between England and Scotland. 
But Isabella was not satisfied. She urged on 
her husband to repeated attacks upon the domin¬ 
ions of his king, until he lost all and was obliged 
to seek, with his family, the protection of the 
sovereign he had injured. 

Isabella is said to have attempted the life of 
the good king Jxmis, by poison. She fled to the 
Abbey ofV Fontevrand, where, in the "secret 
chamber/* she had time to look back upon Mr 
life of unrest Here she leek the veil. From 
that chamber shecameforfh no more, until she 
was carried from it to a lonely grave In the com¬ 
mon cemetery of Fontevrand. In after years, 
her sen, the royal Henry, knelt and wept at that 
lonely grave; and by his command a beauttbd 
enamelled statue of Ms mother rose in the choir 
of Font e vra n d. In 1816, fide statue was found 
in the cellar of the abbey, broken and defeoed. 
They were rafosud, who desired to place the 
statue, together with tbo effgies of Henry and 
his queen, and Bichard I. in Westminster Abbey. 
France, ho we ve r g at h e r e d the na ho aa w d memo¬ 
rials to a suitable place, where probably they 
still exist as shattered monuments of ambitious 
and unresting spirits. 

BLEEP. 

The most violent passions and excitements ot 
mind cannot preserve even powerful minds from 
sleep; thus Alexander the Great slept on the 
field of Arbefe, sad M s po ts — open that of Aus- 
terUu. Even stripes and torture cannot keep off 
sleep, as criminals have been known to sleep on 
the rock. Noises which at first serve to drive 
away sleep, soon become indispensable to its ex¬ 
istence; torn*stasmeoesh stopping to ehanga 
horses, wakes alb the passenger*. The proprie¬ 
tor of an iron forge, who slept close to the dm of 
ham mere, forges and blast-furnaces, would awake 
if there was any in te rr up tio n to them daring the 
night; and a msk mttkr, who had his mill stop¬ 
ped on that account, passed aieepfes* nights modi 
the mill resumed its usual noise. Homer, in his 
Iliad, elegantly represents sleep as overcoming 
all men, and even we gods, except Jupiter alone. 
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[OXICOXAS..] 

THITWOnOTUBm 


BT MiBT MAT. 


Singing a lullaby low and swe?t, 

A mother sat rocking to and fro: 

In her soft white hands two little feet 
Were nestled, looking so plump and sweet. 
With a delicate pink all aglow. 

The golden curls, they were brushed away 
From the pure and spotless baby brow; 

The cheeks were flushed with his childish play, 
And mother and child, as they looked that day, 
Were a beautiful picture, I trow. 

The mother bent o’er her sleeping child, 

And pressed a kiss on his pouting lips; 

The boy in his rosy slumber smiled, 

As she murmured, “ 0, my darling child!” 
Kissing even his finger tips. 

That is the picture I saw one day i 
It was marvellous pretty, I said; 

But ere one short week had fled away, 

A mournful messenger came one day, 

And sadly whispered, “ Willie is dead l 1 ’ 

A rosewood coffin with satin lined— 

A tiny and glittering thing, *ti§ true: 

With broken lilies and rosebuds twined. 
Wreathing the coffin, whereon was shrined 
The sweet name of Willie, aged two. 

But gleaming satin and lilies fair 
Were net more white than the baby brew 
That lay with clusters of golden hair 
Parted away from the forehead fair, 

That was pure and white as virgin snow. 

The roseleaf eyelids were seftly p r es s ed 
Over the beaatiftd azure eyes; 

The dimpled hands crossed over the breast. 

In each soft palm was a lily pressed— 

O, 'twas Death in a beautiful guise I 

These are the pictures that once I saw, 

And which was ftdrest, I scarce can tell; 

But both were (hirer than limners draw, 

The lovely pictures that once I saw— 

The gay and sad, both were beautifriU 


[emooriL.] 

THE ASSASSIN 07 THE MID-WATCH. 

On the road from Morristown to Newark, In 
the State of New Jersey, near w h ere it are sees a 
•mall branch of the Passaic River, a imafaor of 
yean ago stood a small hot, half hidden beneath 
its banking of sods and dirt, and raising its 
thatehad roof above the sanonnding shrubbery 
Bke a heap of ehtned brushwood. Were it not 
that oceurionaUy a wreath of bine smoke euried 

4 


up from an aperture in the thatching of this hat, 
the passerby would never think of seeking for 
human beings within its limits; bat this circum¬ 
stance afforded ample proof of its being a human 
habitation. 

The shades of night had crept over the 
dreary, woody vicinity of this isolated hut, and 
the somewhat cutting wind of a cool April eve¬ 
ning was whistling through the shaggy tree tops. 
Within the rough, clog walls of the sunken hovel 
sat an old woman, whose years were as uncer¬ 
tain as was the meaning and intent of the fire 
that shot from her peering, restless eyes. A 
coarse gown of dark staff covered her meagre 
frame; her hair, a mixture of grizzled red and 
gray, hung in matted masses over her shoulders, 
while her hare feet were stretched forth towards 
the fire, revealing a state of dirt and filthiness 
utterly revolting. 

Near the door of the hut, with his face tamed 
thoughtfully upon the few embers that laid 
smouldering in the rough stoge fire place, sat a 
youth, some fifteen years, who seemed to be 
dwelling upon some startling thought that had 
presented itself to his mind. His garb was poor, 
but unlike that of his bedlamish companion, it 
bore marks of care and cleanliness. His features 
were wau and pale, though in their tracings there 
was much of manly beauty, and a student of 
physiology would have at once seen that the 
youth’s disease was one of mental origin, though 
its effects were fast making sad inroads upon a 
constitution that might otherwise have been 
strong and robust. 

“ Hal, 1 ’ said the old woman, as she turned her 
sharp eyss upon the boy, “ we must have food.” 

“ But there is food in the locker, mother,” 
replied the youth. “ We have broad and pota¬ 
toes, and there are the four shad I caught this 
afternoon.” 

“ I teH thee, boy, we want food. Hal, I watt 
money to bay it with.” 

As the beldam spoke, she cast upon the boy a 
look that made him shudder; and as be met the 
snakedike glance he could not avoid dropping 
his eyes to the floor. 

“ Money, boy—I want money!” repeated the 
old women, still be e pin g her eyes fastened qpan 
her shrinking companion. 

** Then let me do as I have often offered to 
do,” at length said Hal. “ Let me go and work 
for it, and you shah have every penny that I 
earn.” 

“Work for it 1” iterated the old beldam, aa 
she arose from her mieerable stool and ap¬ 
proached the spot where the boy sat “ No, na^ 
I can tell you a quicker way.” 
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The boy looked up into the woman 1 * face, but 
he spoke not. He seemed to comprehend some 
fearful troth as he trembled beneath her gaue. 
The beldam waited a moment, and then turning 
away she opened a small locker near the fire¬ 
place, from which she took a large boarding- 
pistol, and again approaching the boy, she said: 

“ Here, Hal, I loaded this carefully this after¬ 
noon, and now I would hare yon use it That 
Will give ns money.” 

“ That, money!” uttered die youth, starting 
in his seat, and looking upon the pistol. “ What 
do you mean, mother !” 

“ Can you not guess !” 

“ Indeed I cannot” 

"Look ye, boy—what we want, others may 
have in abundance, and petfaaps some such one 
may travel this very road to-night! Now do 
you comprehend V* 

“ Ton mean that I shall go upon the highway 
and tarn robber!” said the boy, with a shudder, 
but yet in a tone sctaalm that the woman was 
startled by its strangeness. 

“ You have guessed the truth without my 
telling you.” 

“ Mother, I cannot go.” 

u Boy, you must go." 

“ No, no, you cannot mean it Yon cannot 
wish that your child should come to the 
gallows.” 

The old beldam turned her face away to hide 
the sparkling light that burned in her eyes, and 
While yet the strange passion glowed upon her 
shrivelled features, she said . 

“ Does your craven heart fear the gallows! 
Ha, ha, others have fed the gallows ere tills, and 
some have escaped it But there is no time to 
lose—if any stranger passes here to night it will 
be soon over. Take your station by the old pine 
tree at the end of the logging path, and if yon 
see a stranger traveller, stop him, and demand 
his money. If he refuses, the pistol will settle 
him.” 

“ No, mother, I cannot do it, indeed I cannot 
1 will work for you till my hands can work no 
more, bat I cannot do this.” 

« Boy,” hissed the beldam, at the same time 
seising the youth by the shoulder, “ you wtil do 
this, and this very night, too. Yon had better 
die on the instant than disobey me. Here, take 
the pistol and go.” 

The youth stretched forth his hand and me¬ 
chanically grasped the weapon, but it dropped 
to his side; and sinking into his seat, he bent 
his head in agony, uttering, as he did so: 

" I cannot, I cannot” 

A moment the old woman looked upon the 


bending form of the boy, and then, while the 
wild fierceness of her countenance gave place to 
a look of demoniac calmness, she said : 

“ Hal, do you know who stole the corn about 
which there has been so much noise ?” 

Had an adder stung the boy at that moment 
be would not have started with a more fearful 
shudder than he did as those words fell npon his 
ear. With a countenance all racked with pain, 
he turned his gaxe npon the Woman before him, 
and earnestly said: 

“ God knows I did it for you.” 

“ You did it, and that’s enough,” unfeelingly 
and half tauntingly answered the woman. 
“ Now do my bidding to-night, or else on the 
morrow your former guilt shall be known.” 

“ But you would not surely inform against 
me, when you yourself—” 

“ Stop your prating,” cried the old beldam, 
hastily interrupting the boy, “ and do as I bid 
yon. Speak not another word, but go. Hide 
yourself securely, and be sore that you turn your 
face from the moon if yon meet a traveller.” 

The boy cast one more look at his Tartarian 
mother, but he quailed beneath the fire of her 
sharp eyes, and with a trembling step, and a 
strangely beating heart, he turned towards the 
door. He dared not disobey the woman who 
ruled him, and so he went forth Upon his work. 

As the door closed upon the retiring form of 
the boy, the hag gased a moment upon the spot 
where he had last stood in her presence, and 
while a carious shade of triumph flitted across 
her face, she uttered, hi a mumbling tone: 

“ The gallows! Ha, ha—so the work goes 
on! We shall tee what we shall sae.” 

The old crone took her pipe from its backet, 
and scraping h through the embers till she ob¬ 
tained a live coal, she sat down upon her stool 
and began to smoke. The Are had gone out— 
the last small blaae that had shed a flickering 
light over the interior of the hovel had tamed to 
a dim curl of grayish smoke, and in the darkness 
she sat and mattered her demoniac thoughts. 

With a trembling step young Harry Load 
passed out from the hat, and entered the narrow 
path that led along by the edge of the road. 
The rays of the moon stole in fitful glances 
through the bonghs of the tall pines, and as they 
throw dim shadows of the intervening foliage 
across the highway, the boy almost fended that 
each darkly pencilled Hne was a living spy upon 
his notions. Fearfully he stole along, crouching 
beneath the hanging branches, until at length he 
reached a spot where a thick dump of shrub 
oaks flanked the eatiunce to a narrow ox-path 
from the main road. Here, where an old pine 
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tree bad ftdlen to the ground, he aat himeeif 
down, and began to meditate upon, the lot which 
had thus fallen upon him. Whatever may have 
been the coarse of hie thoughts, there was one 
thing that had not jet entered his mind. He 
had not jet tbonght of disobeying the orders of 
her whom he believed to be his mother. She 
held a control over his fear that be dared not 
break through; and though an ordinary danger 
might not have started a nerve from he wonted 
pulsation, yet the glance of old Calypso's gray 
eye always sank to his soul with a force that 
paralysed all power to disobey. Harry sup¬ 
posed himself to be the true son of Calypso, and 
ever since he coold remember he bad been be¬ 
neath her roof. 

While the bey sat in this mood, he was sud¬ 
denly startled from his reverie by the approach¬ 
ing sound of a horse's steps, and on peering 
forth from his covert be ooald distinguish a horse 
and rider coming up the road. Without ream¬ 
ing what he was actually about, but acting only 
under the impulse of the ordero he had Deceived, 
ho grasped his pistol and started forth to the 
roadside. Hardly had he reached the low bank¬ 
ing that flanked the highway, when the happy 
song of the coming rider struck upon his ear, and 
instantly recognising the voice of Bobin Wood, 
the poor mill-boy, he crept back to bis hiding- 
place. 

“"Ah !" murmured Harry to himself, aa the 
youth rode past, “ Bobin can sing and sot be 
afraid. He can 1st the moonbeams shins apon 
his face, and not tremble lest some one might 
know him. He can sleep soundly all night, and 
wear a happy smile all the daylong. Alas, why 
am I not like him ? People than me because I 
am Calypso's son, and though I would seek an 
honest life, yet I cannot." 

Sadly, the poor boy sat down again npon the 
fallen, tree, and aa the m o on be a m s struggled 
through an opening in the foliage above his head, 
one of them caught a tear-drop, and. gilded it 
wish its soft light as it rolled down his check. 
Again the sound of a footfall broke through the 
quiet, chilly air, and- again the youth alerted 
from hie rough Seat and approached the roadside. 
This time his heart sank within him, as he at 
length discovered that the horseman who now 
approached was a stranger. Instinctively, he 
grasped hie pistol, bat though he noticed net the 
drenmatanee, yet the hand that held the weapon 
trembled fearfully. A gentle htB sloped away 
from where the boy stood, and unsuspectingly, 
the horeesnan walked his beast up the rise. Just 
aa the traveller was upon the print of starting 
on into a trot, Harry sprang forth into the road. 


The bright pistol gleamed In the moonlight, and 
the horse suddenly stopped as he saw the intrud¬ 
ing form of the new comer. 

“ Hallo 1" exclaimed the traveller, as his eyes 
caught the form of the highwayman, " what sort 
of a craft is this ? Say, stranger, do you mean 
to tab met" 

"Bob you!" iterated the youth, forgetting for 
the moment the woman's injunctions, and show¬ 
ing his face in tbs broad moonlight. “ Boh yon, 
sir 5 Indeed, I—" 

He spoke no farther, for die reality of his sit¬ 
uation began to break like a thunder cloud over 
his head, and he found that he was not equal to 
the task be had undertaken. 

"Net going to rob me?" said the traveller, 
gaaiag in astonishment upon the pale face that 
had been thoughtlessly upturned to his gaae. 
" Then what is that shooting-iron for !" 

*< Indeed, sir," uttered peer Hurry, trembling 
at every joint, while he dropped the pistol upon 
the ground and clasped his hands together, “ I 
knew not what I meant Let me go, sir—O, let 
me go, end God will bless you for the act" 

“ Well, you’re a strange fish, at any rate," 
bluntly returned the stranger, regarding the 
yoathful intruder whh closer interest " Hold 
onm minute, youngster,” he continued, as Harry 
started as if to tom away, " there must .be some 
mystery at the bottom of all this," and as he 
8 poke he leaped from his horse and stood by the 
boy's side. 

" Pity me, kmd sir," ejaculated Harry, as the 
man laid Ms hand upon his shoulder. " O, she 
shall never urge me to each a deed again. I'll 
die first" 

^Qher triced the stmager; "end who's she?" 

“ Why, the woman with whom I live, sir." 

“ Then rim is not year mother 1" 

"Yes, rir." 

"Let.me look m your face. No, no, hoy, 
such a woman as that wae never your mother. 
Bat leH me all about it, boy cease, be not 
afraid, for if yea speak the Hath I'M not harm 
thee." 

H a rry hesitated a moment, bat there was 
something in the stranger's open countenance 
that inspired tom with confidence, and in a calm, 
candid tone he went on and told hie story. Is 
was what the reader already knows, and there 
was font ip the boy's manner and general appear¬ 
ance that carried conviction at once to the mind 
of the hearer. As he doted his thrilling tale of 
sofleringt and wrong, Ms companion gased a 
moment in his face, and then, while Ms counte¬ 
nance lightened up with a benevolent expression, 
he said: 
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“ Your tale is a curious one, youngster, but, 
by the stars and stripes, I before it, ereiy word 
of it. You shall not go back to the she-devil 
again." 

41 She would find me, sir, if I ran away, for I 
hare tried." 

“ No, no, my boy, Til carry you where she 
will nerer look for you. What say you to the 
idea of going to sea with met I am on my way 
from Morristown to New York to take oharge of 
my ship, and if you will go with me, you shall 
hare a good berth. Come, don't stop to mince 
matters." 

The poor boy was puzzled. Brery wish of 
his heart said “ go," but a secret four made him 
hesitate. At length he turned his eye to where 
the thatched roof of the miserable horel was 
catching the moonbeams, then his mind dwelt for 
a moment upon the eril genius who reigned 
there, and beneath whose pestiferous influence 
his soul had so long dwelt in a painfol darkness; 
and turning to the kind stranger, he said: 

“ I will go, sir, I will go. I will weak for you, 
1 will be your slave, if you are an honest man, 
so that you take me from her." 

“ By my faith, boy, this is a sudden bargain, 
and a strange one, bat something tells me that 
'twill be a good one. You can ride behind me 
to file next inn, and there I shall take the stage. 
Come, jump up." 

Harry Loud did as he was bidden, and as soon 
as he was seated, the man picked up the pistol 
and mounted, and ere long the poor boy had 1eft 
the scenes of his misery far behind him. 

Captain John Winnell was a fine specimen of 
an American tailing-mattor, and by the time his 
ship was ready for sea, he had conceived a warm 
attachment towards the peer youth whom he had 
befriended, and who had come so strangely to hh 
notice. He found in young Harry a kind and 
willing disposition, a heart by nature made sus¬ 
ceptible of humanity, and a soul above the stale 
of meanness or deception. There was some¬ 
thing in the boy's pale features that at once 
recommended Mm to sympathy, and in Captain 
WhmeU's officers he made ready friends, as be 
also did in those of the se amen with whom he 
had become acquainted. 

The ship was ready for sea, and having been 
towed out from the river, she took a ftrir wind on 
her oourte for Smyrna. Harry Load was re¬ 
tained in the cabin when the captain desired, bat, 
nevertheless, he stood Ms watch at night, with 
the rest of the bands, from choice, for then was 
something in the darkly-flashing sen, as the 
noble ship bowed to the night-wind, that inspired 


his soul with a spirit of awe and admiration; 
and o'er its trackless surface ho taw the path 
that led him away from the snares of moral death 
that bad so long beset Ms foot 

The ship had cleared the gulf and was stand¬ 
ing on under a foil press of canvass, when, one 
evening, just as the first watch had been set, 
Hairy, wbe was leaning against one of the lar¬ 
board water-casks, which were lashed in the 
waist, observed that one of the men, a power¬ 
fully both, dark-looking Mow, was regarding 
him with a peculiar interest. There was some¬ 
thing in the man's looks that struck a peculiar 
dread to the youth's soul, and instinctively he 
turned from the water-cask and walked aft; but 
as he turned to look behind him, he found that 
the sailor had taken bin station at the same cask 
he had just left, and that he was watching him 
more closely than before. 

Hurl GtapaeU—each was the man called— 
stood a few minutes at the cask, and then step¬ 
ping towards Harry he beckoned him forward. 
At first the youth hesitated, but he thought that 
no harm could be meditated against him while 
the watch wen on deck, and witk a watchful 
feeling of curiosity he obeyed the sailor's 

"Is your name Harry Loud?" asked Hud 
Gtapnell, as the youth came np to where he 
stood. 

M Yes," replitd Hairy. 

“Bo I thought," returned the man. “ Your 
countenance looked like one that I had seen 
somewhere. Let's see, year folks live—let ms 
see—I surely remember—" 

As Gcapnell spoke, he looked herd at the 
yeuth as if exporting that he would help him 
out, but Harry was silent; for in the sailor’s 
working, lowering countenance he had discov¬ 
ered something that startled him with a dim 
memory of some scene long passed, and with a 
fixed gaae upon the face before him, he tried hard 
to study out the drenmstanees that sent the Idea 
to Ms mind; but through the cloud that hung 
over Ms memory, he conld pot pe netr ate. Grap- 
nell seemed to nofioe this-4or half taming Ms 
face away, he said, in a foreed and sadden 
manner: 

“Ah, I rem e m ber; 'twas somewhere on the 
road from Morrirtown to ths Jersey shore. You 
lived with your mother, I think." 

“ Yes," returned Harry, still endeavoring to 
make out something from Ms c om p a n i on 's 

“ Calypso was her name, if I rememb e r. " 

* Ton are right," a nswe red the youth, now 
confident that his iatariooator knew more than 
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he professed, end alto feeling that he had some 
hidden ream for this watching and questioning 
him. 

“ Call aU hands to shorten sail, 11 ordered the 
captain at this moment* as he stepped down 
from the poop. “Mr. Black, 0 he continued, 
taming to his first mate, “ bear a hand and hurry 
the men on deck, for we shall cateh it strong be¬ 
fore a great while. This wind is coming out 
nor'west, and it'll take ns hard. 0 

Load sounded the call of the officer of the 
watch over the companion-way of the forecastle* 
and ere many moments the wakened men came 
tumbling upon deck. The wind had already 
began to veer, and ere the topeails were reefod it 
suddenly lolled and chopped around to the 
north'rd and westYd, and in a few moments it 
had freshened to a close-reef blow. White scads 
of foam began to dance o'er the sea, and send 
their misty spray over the deck, while the waves 
were gathering in rise and power every moment 

Half an hoar had passed sinoe the gale com¬ 
menced, and the ship was nobly laboring in a 
heavy, breaking sea. The towering waves broke 
every minnte over her bows, sweeping her deck 
fore and aft, while the men, conscious that for 
the present nothing more could be done for her 
safety, hugged closely to the rigging for protec¬ 
tion. Forward, holding on upon the bitts, and 
buffeting the rushing seas, stood an old seaman, 
by the name of Mark Willis, who had especial 
charge of all the forward rigging, and who, with 
true, sailor-like fidelity, determined not to leave 
his post so long as he could possibly remain, 
▲t length a sea, more heavy by far than any of 
its predecessor, came rolling and tumbling over 
the forecastle; and as Mark Willis arose from 
beneath the furious flood, bis eye chanced to de¬ 
tect the dim outlines of his clothes bag, which 
had been stowed away under the keel of the 
bowsprit, just dangling by its lanyard from one 
of the dowuhanl belaying pins; and as be saw 
that the next sea most inevitably take it over¬ 
board, he instinctively sprang forward to secure 
it He reached the spot, seined the lanyard of 
his bag; but just as he was upon the point of 
drawing it inboard, the ship plunged into a deep 
trough, burying her bowB completely under, and 
as she rose and shook off the sea, a quick, ago¬ 
nising cry, that rose above the crashing roar of 
the elements, reached the ears of the crew. 

Forgetting all other danger in the fearful 
thought that a shipmate was overboard, the mate 
started to cut away one of the life-buoys that 
hung upon the quarter; but ere he reached it, 
another cry, more agonising than the first, bnt 
yet stifled in its tone, came from forward. 


Another aeacame sweeping over the deck, and 
ere it had fairly rolled off, the men started in the 
direction of the still prolonged cries. They 
clung to the rail for support as they hurried 
along, and as they readied the bows, they peered 
over into the flashing depths of the foaming 
abyss ahead. Firmly they held on to the belay¬ 
ing pins, as they tried to make out the exact sit¬ 
uation of their companion, until at length, with 
horror thrilling through their veins, they saw it 
alL In the hurry of taking in sail, the jib down- 
haul had not been belayed, and ere poor Mark 
had been washed overboard, his right foot had 
become entangled in its coil, to as to form a firm 
hitch around his ankle. The downhaul was rove 
through an eye at the end of the bowsprit, and 
from this point it hong dangling m the wave*, 
with Mark Willis suspended from it by his leg 1 

▲ doaen lines were thrown to him, but the 
serge swept them away ere the unfortunate man 
could reach them; and at length, by the phos- 
phoreeeent light of the cresting foam, they saw 
that Mark was too far gone to hold on upon a 
rope, even should he succeed in catching it, for 
at every dip of the bows he was buried in the 
angry waves, and beat about with a fury that 
would have at once unstrung the muscles of a 
weaker man. 

“ My men," exclaimed Captain Winnell, as 
he arose from a shipped sea and cleared the wa¬ 
ter from his face, “ we must get a running knot 
on to that jib downhaul and rowse him in it 
It's the only way we can save him. Now who 
among you dues take the end of a line and go 
out on the bowsprit and do it 1" 

The men looked through the darkness at each 
other, but, none spoke or moved from their hold. 
They would have dared much for the safety of 
lftA Willis, but to venture out on the bowsprit 
seemed actually suicidal, for every minute the 
towering seas heat over it with a fury that none 
might withstand. 

An awfril moment of suspense followed the 
captain's words, then came a painful groan from 
the ill-fated man, and as its quivering tones still 
mag upon the ears of hk shipmates, young 
Harry Loud exclaimed; 

“ Give mo tho lino. I'll go 1” 

“ No, no, Harry," the captain cried, “ you are 
too small—too weak." 

“Iam not weak, and if I am email, the sen 
will have lets effect upon me. Give me tho 
line l" 

Captain Winnell hesitated yet a moment, but 
there was something so resolute, so confident* in 
the manner of the youth, that he determined to 
let him try it; and clearing away the end of the 
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flying-jib downhaul, he passed h to the magnan¬ 
imous youth. Harry took the line and leaped 
quickly upon the bowsprit, and straggling with 
a power he seemed not to possess, he urged his 
way along. Half the distance had he gained 
over the stoat spar, when the ship was lifted ipon 
the summit of a sea, and on the next moment 
she plunged into the roaring flood, wallowing 
and straggling like a drowning mammoth. All 
eyes were turned from the spot where Mark Willis 
was being lashed about in the foam, to the course 
of the heroic youth. An ejaculation of anguish 
broke from the captain’s lips as his young pro¬ 
tege disappeared beneath the sea, but as the ship 
arose from the billowy bed, the form of the noble 
yonth was seen clinging to the rigging, and in a 
moment more he pushed boldly forward on his 
mission. The point was gained, and Harry bent 
his dripping form over the bowsprit, and with a 
Arm hand knotted a running noose upon the rope 
by which Mark hung. 

“ Pull now!” shouted the boy, as he arose 
from his bending position ; and fearlessly buffet¬ 
ing one more sea, he caught whatever rigging 
came in his way for support, and soon gained the 
deck. 

As the dauntless hero reached the forecastle, 
the inanimate form of Mark Willis was pulled 
over the bulwarks; and while Mr. Black and 
some of the men bore the rescued man aft to the 
cabin. Captain Wixmell caught Harry by the 
hand, exclaiming, as he did so: 

“ God bless you, my noble boy, God bless 
you! You have done this night what men dared 
not to do.” 

Harry would hare perhaps made some answer 
to his commander’s encomiums, but at that mo¬ 
ment another sea came heaving over the deck, 
and as it swept off to leeward both he and the 
captain made their way aft. 

Mark Willis’s life was raved; and as his no¬ 
ble preserver appeared upon the quarter-deck, a 
shout, that rose above the roar and crash of the 
elements, went up from the lips of the gratefal 
shipmates. One man alone remained silent— 
Hurl Grmpnell joined not in the praise that was 
offered to the young hero 1 

Though the storm had been powerful, yet the 
ship bore up bravely against it, and ere the sun 
arose on the next morning, the wind had settled 
down into a four topgallant breese. Some dam¬ 
age had been done to the lighter works on deck, 
and some of the spare spars and empty water- 
casks had been swept overboard, but the loss was 
comparatively light; and with thankful hearts 
that the danger had been so easily passed, the 
crew set about “ repairing damages.” 


A week had passed away since that fearful 
night, and without drawing a bowline the ship 
had stood on her course. At midnight the star¬ 
board watch was called on deck, and with k came 
Hairy Loud. The night was pleasant, and the 
bright moon shone forth in the heavens. Here 
and there a fleecy cloud rested against the starry 
ether, or went sailing along through the airy 
space. Shortly after the mid-watch had been set 
the yonth went forward, and leaning over the lee 
bow, he gaaed into the sparkling foam as it 
dashed in crested wreaths from the bow. Who 
that has stood thus, gasing into the mystic depths 
of the night-enveloped ocean, while all around 
is bounded by its trackless, heaving bosom, has 
not felt the awe-inspiring power of its swelling 
grandeur! No scene on earth has such power 
over the memories of the past as this. Its bosom 
seems almost a magic mirror, upon the surface 
of which the past is reflected with panoramic 
clearness. Home, friends, and all the pictures 
that memory can treasure in the mind, seem to 
dwell within the dark blue ocean’s matchless 
depths. 

Long did the yonth lean over and gaae into the 
element that bore him on, but he saw not the 
waves nor the moon-lit spray, for his mind was 
looking only at the past. His had been a 
strangely eventful career, and a oold shudder 
crept through his frame as he recalled it to mind. 
Again he raw the gaunt form of Calypso, and 
her evil eye shot its beams of fire into his shrink¬ 
ing soul. While her dread features were re¬ 
flected from the mirror of bis memory, and while 
he almost fancied that he felt her hot breath 
burning upon his cheek, a dark dond overcast 
fee bright face of the moon, and threw a deep 
shadow over the sea. At this moment, Harry 
fancied feat he heard a suppressed breathing be¬ 
hind him, and turning quickly around, he beheld 
the dark form of Hurl Grapnell, but before he 
could change his position, or utter a cry, the 
powerful sailor drew a handkerchief tightly over 
his month, and in a moment more he bad lifted 
him from his feet 

Harry turned his eyes aft, but fee bellying 
mainsail hid the quarter-deek from his view, then 
he turned an agonised, imploring gaze upon the 
man who held him, and his young soul oould 
read in those darkly lowering features a purpose 
of fiendish import In vain was it that Harry 
straggled, and in vain that he tried to utter a 
cry—his arms and bis tongue were alike within 
the control of fee man who held him. At this 
moment fee moon peeped forth from fee dond 
that had swept over its fees. 

“ There, boy,” uttered Grapnell, in a sup- 
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pressed tone, “yon may say year prayers after 
yoa are in the water, for you are bound to your 
death. You were intended for the gallows, but 
as you're cheated them, we'll try drowning for 
you." 

As the villain spoke, he raised the boy over 
the rail, and lifting him dear of the ship's side, 
dropped him overboard, and then turning quickly 
away, be stepped over to the weather side, and 
walked leisurely aft as though nothing had hap¬ 
pened. Half an hoar passed away, and at the 
end of that time, the assassin walked forward, 
and passing nervously to die leeward he looked 
over into the water, bat all was quiet, and his 
young victim was nowhere to be seen. With a 
lighter step Hurl Grapnell walked away from the 
scene of his villany, and as he again walked aft, 
be hammed a light, careless tune. 

Seven bells struck, and as die sound went 
ringing through the ship, Hurl Grapnell went to 
take his last trick at the wheel. Just as be step¬ 
ped beneath the break of the house, the ^ptfiin 
and Mr. Black placed their hands heavily upon 
his shouldere, and ere he could offer resistance, 
his arms were securely pinioned and he was led 
into the cabin. The villain needed to ask no 
questions, for the first object upon which his eyes 
rested after he entered, was the shivering, drip¬ 
ping form of Harry Loud. Grapnell started as 
he beheld his victim, and for a moment, with 
the superstition natural to his class, he fancied he 
beheld a spirit, but the look of the youth soon 
convinced him that the form before him was one 
of flesh and blood, and that his murderous plan 
had foiled. 

In a few words the reader shall know how the 
youth was saved from the death which had been 
intended for him, as he had already explained 
te the captain. When Grapnell had dropped 
him overboard, the ship was well keeled over to 
leeward, and as he came up from the sHght 
depth to which he had sunk, his head came in 
contact with a trailing rope, which proved to be 
the lee fore-tack, and instinctively be grasped k 
as h was rapidly passing over him. With con* 
siderable exertion he managed to hold on to the 
tack with one hand, while with the other he tore 
the bandage from his mouth, but his first im¬ 
pulse to cry yut for help was immediately check¬ 
ed by the fear that his enemy might be the first 
to bear him, and finish the fiendish purpose 
which had thus far foiled. With this idea Har¬ 
ry had worked his way up to the due of the fore¬ 
sail, and with considerable exertion be climbed 
over the bulwarks and reached the cabin unob¬ 
served. 

" Now," said Captain Winnell, as he looked 


sternly at the villain Grapnell, "do you know 
who threw this lad overboard ?" 

“ If he has told you, I don't see the need of 
your asking me," replied the man, in a dogged 
sullen tone. 

44 He says yon did it," remarked the captain. 

"And so I did." 

" What object could you have had in view!" 
asked the captain, not a little surprised at the fel¬ 
low’s readiness in acknowledging his guilt. 

" I meant to have drowned him." 

" And why should you wish to do thatl" 

" Because I would have him out of the way, 
that’s all." 

Captain Winnell gazed into the face of Hurl 
Grapnell for several moments without speaking. 
His impulse naturally led him to be angry and 
imperative, bat his knowledge of Grapnell's dis¬ 
position at once convinced him that if he wished 
to arrive at his secret motives, he must do it 
easily, and smothering his indignation as much 
as possible, he said: 

“ Grapnell, there is some mystery in your con¬ 
nection with this boy, and I would have you ex¬ 
plain it to me." 

44 No, sir," replied the sailor, in a firm tone. 
44 1 shall tell you nothing farther," and as he 
spoke, he cast a malicious look upon the youth. 

44 Do you know that I have your life in my 
bauds 1" asked the captain, seriously, in a mean¬ 
ing tone. 

44 Yes," answered Grapnell, in the same dog¬ 
ged tone, without betraying the least emotion in 
view of his probable fete, 44 and I know, too, that 
my blabbing wouldn't alter the case." 

44 Harry," said Capyun Winnell, turning to 
the youth, 44 do you remember when or where it 
was that you saw this man V* 

44 1 think I do now, sir," replied the boy, in a 
sort of thoughtful mood. 41 It must have been 
at the hut, near which yon found me, and I have 
seen him in conversation with my mother, nights, 
after I had gone te bed." * 

44 No, Harry, she is not your mother—yon may 
depend upon that," said the captain. 

44 She is his mother!" exclaimed Hurl Gr&pnell. 

44 Now look ye here, villain," uttered Captain 
Winnell, shaking kis finger by way of giving 
weight to his words, 44 If you do not tell me 
what you know of this boy, by heavens, your 
neck shall be stretched at the yard-arm of my 
own ship." 

44 Then I tell yon, yon shall never know. Now 
hang me as soon as yon please." 

44 But I'm Mowed if he shan't know, though," 
exclaimed a rough voice at the cabin does, and 
at the same moment, Mark Willis entered. 
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“What!” exclaimed Grapnell, as his eyes Ml 
upon the face of the new-comer,“ you tint goiu’ 
to blow, Mark/* 

"Blow, or no Mow, Pm goin' to tell just what 
I know about young Harry Loud," replied Mark 
Willis, as he twirled his hat upon his fingers, and 
gased first at the boy, then at the eaptam, and 
then settled his look upon Hurl Grapnell. 

M Mark Willis/* said die prisoner, in a tone 
half way between persnasion and threatening, 
“you’ve sworn to keep my secret—now don't 
play the traitor/’ 

“ Look there, Hurt/* replied Willis, in a care¬ 
ful, meaning tone, “ that boy saved my Hfe when 
yon hadn’t the courage to lend your old shipmate 
a helping band. Yes, Hurl, I might hare gone 
to Dary Jones’s locker at any moment, and yon 
wouldn’t bare helped me, bat yoang Harry Load 
risked his own life for me, and now it’s in my 
power to serve him, and I shall do it.” 

44 Mark, do yon know anything of Harry’s ear¬ 
ly history V * asked the captain. 

“ Yes, sir, I know all abont it." 

“ Yon lie,” gasped Hurl Grapnell, and actual¬ 
ly foaming at the month with rage, he darted 
forward and attempted to plant his foot in Mark’s 
breast, but he was prevented from accomplishing 
his purpose, by the interposition of Captain Win- 
nell and his mate, and as soon as the villain had 
been secured from further resistance, Willis said: 

" Captain Winnell, perhaps in some things I 
have been as hard as Grapnell, for he and I hare 
cruised together for a long time, but God knows 
that I never yet tried to take the lifo of a follow- 
being. I know all about that boy from the first 
moment Hurl Grapnell took him in tow. It 
must have been—let’s see—six, four and two are 
twelve—yes, it’s twelve years ago since Hurl and 
I shipped on board the Medora. She was bound 
from New York to Valparaiso. Captain William 
Bolton was our commander, and he had on board 
with him his wifo and child. Grapnell had a 
brother on board the ship, and before we got on 
the Spanish Main, this brother, Hugh Grapnell, 
started a conspiracy for taking the ship. Hurl 
joined him, and at length I agreed to help them 
out; but by some means the plot was discovered, 
and as Hugh swore that he would have the ship 
at any rate, and also threatened to have the cap¬ 
tain’s wife, Captain Bolton hung him at the yard¬ 
arm. For this. Hurl swore that he’d have re¬ 
venge, and when the ship touched at Rio, he stole 
away the captain’s child, and hid k in the city 
till we bad gone. Two years afterwards, I saw 
Hurl in New York, and went with him to bis 
mother’s house in Jersey. He had brought 
young Harry Bolton home with him, and he and 


his mother had both sworn that they would bring 
him to the gallows out of revenge for the hang¬ 
ing of Hugh, and I know that even then, old 
Calypso—that’s Hurl Grapuell’s mother’s name 
—had tried to learn the little follow to steal. She 
called him Harry Loud, but nobody knows what 
her real name is, nor Horl’s either. Well, after 
that, Hurl went to sea again, and I went with 
him, and he has often told me how the little fol¬ 
low was getting along under his mother’s free 
i*g; bat Grapnell was all struck aback when he 
found that yon had got the youngster in tow, and 
he was not long in making up his mind what to 
do. He foand that Harry was likely never to be 
hung, and so he just determined to drown him. 
That, Captain Winnell, is the whole trnth, but 
perhaps I should never have Mowed on Hurl, If 
the boy hadn’t saved my lifo, but as it ie, if ever 
Harry Loud wants a helping hand he shall have 
mine, as long as I can move it.” 

A dosen times during this recital had Hni 
Grapnell interrupted Mark with oaths and impre¬ 
cations, and from his whole manner it was easily 
seen that the speaker was telling the truth. A 
few moments after Marie ceased speaking, Cap¬ 
tain Winnell gaaed fixedly into Harry’s face, and 
then, while a strange light of radiant joy ekot 
athwart his features, he exclaimed: 

“Now I see the mystery. Harry, my boy, 
one of your parents is still living, and I shall 
have the joy of restoring you to that parent’s 
arms.” 

He chose to speak no more on the subject in 
the presence of those who stood around, and 
turning to Mr. Black, he ordered that Hurl Grap¬ 
nel] should be confined under the covering of the 
long boat. 

At Gibraltar the cowardly assassin was deliver¬ 
ed up to the American commodore, whose squad¬ 
ron happened to lay there, and without further 
trouble, the ship went on her way. 

• ***«« 


In the suburbs of Morristown, N. J., stood the 
splendid residence of Captain Winnell. It was 
just at dusk, one evening, after the abeenoeof 
eight months, that the captain, accompanied bj 
his young protege, Harry, entered bis own bouse. 
Hardly had his footfall resounded through the 
hall, ere his wifo came bounding into his pres¬ 
ence, and with a cry of joy foil into his out¬ 
stretched arms. The first bursts of true connu¬ 
bial thanksgiving were paused, and the party en¬ 
tered the sitting-room. 

“Maria,” said Captain Winnell, addressing 
his wife, who was just wiping the happy tears 
from her face, “ see—I have brought you home a 
present.” 
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A b be spoke, be took Harry by the hand and 
led him forward. The rays of the solar lamp 
fell foil upon his handsome features, and Mm. 
Wianall gased inquiringly into his face. Harry 
returned that look, and as he met the soft, mild 
eyes that rested upon him, his heart seemed to 
leap from its wonted sphere, and to remain sus¬ 
pended in hushed anxiety. At first the lady 
looked with a degree of cariosity, bat gradually 
the color fled from her cheeks—she remained an 
instant in speechless suspense, and then, half 
wildly, and half hesitatingly, aha murmured: 

“ Harry!—my son 1—my son!" 

“ Yes, Maria,' 1 said Captain Winnell, while 
he wiped a tear from his eye, “ 'tis indeed your 
boy, and a noble son has he proved." 

Ere he ceased speaking—and the circumstance 
prevented him from speaking farther—the moth¬ 
er and her child were lost to all save the trans¬ 
ports of their own bounding hearts—they saw 
nothing, they knew nothing, save that heart to 
heart, one pressed her child, and the other, his 
mother. 

Captain Bolton had not long survived the sup¬ 
posed loss of his only son, and, after a number 
of years spent in widowhood, his wife had mar¬ 
ried Captain Winnell. Harry knew not the loss 
of a father, for in his presence, he still had a pa¬ 
rent in very deed—one who loved and cherished 
him as though he had been of his own flesh and 
blood, and who joyed with his fondly cherished 
wife in the new source of earthly bliss that was 
thus opened to them. 

Hurl Grapnell met the fate that bad been de¬ 
signed for Harry—the gallows !—and his mother 
died in her hut, alone, and uncared for by none 
save him who awards to the transgressor the sore 
punishment of sin. 

BARBERS. 

He that is old enough to remember the reign 
ofPuvillo and Pomatum, now utterly passed 
away, will do justice to the former dignity and 
importance of these practitioners. When a cush¬ 
ion reposed amid the umbrageous labyrinth of 
every female head, into which pins of nine inches 
long were thrust to support the intricate expan¬ 
sion of her outfrursed hair, while the artist busily 
plied his puff, surcharged with Marechale or 
brown powder, redolent of spice;—when every 
gentleman's sconce was wavy with voluminous 
and involuted curls, and he sat daily in his pow¬ 
dering room, then an indispensable apartment, 
gazing through the horny eyes of his mask upon 
nis pnffing decorator, dim amid the cloud of dust 
as the Juno of Ixion; when all this complicated 
u titivation " was to be incurred with aggravated 
detail before every dinnerparty or ball—then 
was the time when the barbers, like the celestial 
bodies, which have great glory and little rest, 
were harassed and honored, tipped and torment¬ 
ed, coaxed and cursed.—Horace Smith. 


WOMEN IN CHINA. 

Woman is in a more degraded position in Chi¬ 
na than in any other part of the globe* and her 
humiliation is rendered more conspicuous by the 
extent to which civilisation and education have 
been carried in the empire. In no rank is she 
regarded as the companion of man, hut is treated 
solely as the slave or his caprice and passions, 
Even amongst the females of the highest ranks, 
few are found who can read or write; their edu¬ 
cation is confined to the art of embroidery, play¬ 
ing on a horrid three-stringed guitar, and sing¬ 
ing ; but the obligation of obedience to man is 
early inculcated, and the greater portion of their 
time is spent in smoking and playing at cards. 
The women of the poorer classes have no educa¬ 
tion, and can be considered but little better than 
beasts of burden. A man of that rank will walk 
deliberately by his wife’s side, while she totters 
under a heavy load; and frequently may she be 
seen yoked to a plough, while ner husband guides 
it! Those of tne lower classes who are good 
looking, according to Chinese ideas of beauty, 
are purchased by the rich at about twelve or 
fourteen years, for concubines, and are then in¬ 
structed according to their master's ideas. The 
Chinese cannot at all comprehend the European 
mode of treating ladies with respect and defers 
ence, and being naturally superstitious, attribute 
to devilish arts practised by the fair sex the just 
appreciation we entertain of their value; in 
short, tbey consider European ladies have an in¬ 
fluence somewhu similar to that ascribed to an 
evil eye by Italian superstition. Chinese do¬ 
mestics b*ve a very great objection to reside in 
a European family, over which a lady presides; 
and an old tradition of theirs curiously coincides 
with their superstition about our females : “ That 
China should never be conquered until a woman 
reigned in the far West." Some say that this 
prophecy was never heard of until they were 
conquered by the army of Queen Victoria. Be 
this as it may, they all contend that it is to be 
found in some of their oldest works .—Travels 
in China* 


RURAL LLTIL 

I confess that, when I pass through a rural 
town, and see the laborers among the corn, and 
the boys driving tbeir cattle, and the girls busy 
in the dairies, and life passing away quietly, I 
cannot avoid a twinge of regret that it would be 
impossible for me'to be contented with this kind 
of life that i see around me, especially as I know 
there is one kind of pleasure—negative, perhaps, 
rather than positive—which that kind or life en¬ 
joys, and in which I can never share. Relief 
from great responsibilities, and contentment with 
humblo clothing, humble fare, humble society, 
humble aims and ambitions, humble means ana 
hamble labors—ah! how many weary, overload¬ 
ed men—how many disappointed hearts—have 
sighed for such a boon, and sighed knowing they 
could never receive it .—Timothy Titcomb. 


It is only necessary to make war with five 
things: with the maladies of the body, the igno¬ 
rances of the mind, with the passions of the body, 
with the seditions of the city, and the discords of 
families.— Pythagoras* 
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. DEVELOPMENT. 


BT MBS. B. B. BOB LB. 


Courage, and work!—no chaplet of fame 
Crowneth the idly-folded palms; 

Ask not for seas of perpetual peace— 

Mariners never are made in calms. 

Saplings that bend to the stormy blast, 

Only strike root in a deeper earth; 

In the chilly soil of our backward spring, 
Hot-house flowers we but little worth l 

Mines asleep in the bosom of earth, 

Are worthless till wrought by brawny hands; 

So aimless lives, on a sea of calm, 

Are wrapped forever in swaddling-bands. 

As voices gather volume and force, 

As rises the scale in the difficult hymn, 

So the stormy and perilous march of life 
Develops and strengthens heart and limb. 

O t well for us all it is, that God 
Blendeth our lives with labor and pain. 

Else would we grow to be pitiable dwarffe, 
Palsied in heart, and hand, and brain. 

Courage, and work, then!—cease to pine 
For the nerveless calm of the still lagoon; 

Heroic humanity sets towards heaven, 

As pulses the sea toward the moon. 


[oaicraiAL.] ( 

EIGHTY YEARS AGO, 

A TALK OF BOSTON AND PLYMOUTH. 

BT H. W. HAMMOND. 

It is possible that some of my readers may re¬ 
member the two popular public houses, known 
by the names of the Lamb Tavern and the Lion 
Tavern, which once occupied a distinguished 
portion of what is now Washington Street in 
Boston. It seemed then, undoubtedly, that 
these houses were at the extreme south end of 
the town; and it is carious to imagine the sur¬ 
prise and astonishment of the visitors of the two 
old taverns, could they be permitted to return to 
the scenes of their former location. Conceive of 
some ancient north-ender awaking from his slum¬ 
ber of two centuries, and taking a tramp through 
oar pleasant thoroughfare. Bewildered and con¬ 
fused, he would ask the way, perhaps, of a per¬ 
son whose “ wide awake ” hat, gray shawl and 
water-proof boots, would strike him as being 
quite different to any costume he had seen before 


foiling asleep. The man knows nothing of either 
Lamb or Lion Tavern; but can point him to a 
very beautiful hotel. It is dose to King’s Chap* 
el which the ancient recognises immediately. 
He wishes to know how long it will take to write 
to New York and receive an answer; whereupon 
he is told that he can communicate by telegraph, 
and by waiting a certain time at the office, can 
receive a letter from his friend at once. 

" What, today?” 

u Certainly. You will have time to send two 
or three before dinner time, sir.” 

Of coarse he is incredulous; and still more so, 
when the man whom he believes insane, assures 
him that he can set out for New York at four in 
the afternoon and breakfast with his friend the 
next morning. A little ashamed of the undigni¬ 
fied appearance of his companion, the old north- 
ender ventures to ask him what is his calling, 
and is now fully persuaded that he is an escaped 
maniac, when he answers that he is a clergyman ! 
What, without a band and snrplice 1 and abso¬ 
lutely not even in a black suit! But there Is 
something qnite taking in the pleasant smile of 
tho Rev. Mr. L., so the Rip Van Winkle of 
Boston proceeds with him to the telegraph office, 
and is highly gratified with the result, although 
still inwardly quivering with fear that it may be 
the doing of the evil one. 

" Would you like to have your portrait taken, 
sir V* asks the clergyman, as they approach the 
entrance of Siisby’s fine gallery of photographic 
wonders. 

" I cannot spare the time,” is the answer. 

“ Bat a few minutes’ time Ib all that is needed.” 

"Gracious Heaven!” exclaims die bewilder¬ 
ed ghost. " Of what can the man be thinking 1” 

He is taken by the arm, attended to the saloon, 
and almost immediately is shown an unmistak¬ 
able likeness of himself at full length—including 
cocked hat, gold laced coat, ruffles and inexpres¬ 
sibles, not forgetting the bag wig and shoe- 
buckles. 

The steam whistle and thundering cars almost 
deafen him as he goes on, and the horse-cars are 
a new source of wonder that makes him forget 
the old Lamb Tavern; or he begins to believe 
that it never existed, except in his dreams. Bat 
that it vas a reality, many old legends truly 
attest; and the aristocracy of at least one distin¬ 
guished family in our noble city may not blush 
at finding its origin in one of the landlords. But 
this was far away in the old time. 

On a beaatifal July morning, the servants of 
the Lamb Tavern were set in commotion by the 
son and heir of the landlord. He was going 
away at early dawn, and his destination was one 
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of those sweet little Tillages on the southern cape, 
which look oat upon the ocean in its grandeur 
and sublimity. Sorely these dwellers by the 
seaside should hare laiger conceptions of the 
power of the Almighty than others. Here was 
die summer residence of Mr. Hamilton, a gentle¬ 
man of wealth and refinement, and it was to this 
house that young Herbert Moore was bound. 
And for this end, as I said, the serva n ts were all 
put in requisition; black and white deeming that 
the young master could not get along without 
special assistance from each. It was known 
throughout the household that bis errand was to 
see Caroline Hamilton, the pretty daughter of 
Mr. Hamilton of Plymouth; and many were the 
quips and cranks that passed between the sable 
attendants, and the more dignified white domes¬ 
tics. Miss Isabella Moore, the sister of the 
young man, had risen earlier than her wont, in 
order to breakfast with her brother and to charge 
him with various messages to her prospective 
sister-in-law; while the landlord himself—good, 
easy, burly Mr. Moore, and his placid, gentle¬ 
looking wife, were sending similar compliments 
to Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton. 

Isabella Moore was what is now called, in 
modern parlance, a lady of the old school. She 
had been schooled abroad, her father having rel¬ 
atives in the mother country who offered to beat 
the entire charge of the little girl's education; 
and she had returned home with accomplish¬ 
ments of no inferior order in the eyes of less for¬ 
tunate young ladies. She was vary pretty, very 
graceful, and, strange to say, unconscious of her 
charms. Herbert was her only brother, and she 
was very proud as well as fond of him. Alto¬ 
gether, amongst them all, the young man stood 
a fair chance of being spoiled. 

^ Margaret Moore, the elder sister, had gone te 
light np another home with her beauty and good¬ 
ness ; but she was not far off, and on hearing 
that Herbert was going to Plymouth, she came 
in to breakfast with the family. She was now 
Mrs. Lyndhurst, having married a gentleman of 
great wealth, and living not far from the good 
old Lamb Tavern, whieh her father ftiU persisted 
in keeping, although earnestly besought by his 
family to retire. 

At length the young man was permitted by 
his admiring relatives to commence his journey. 
Arriving at Plymouth without any catastrophe, 
be went immediately to the house of Mr. Hamil¬ 
ton, and was received by his charmer with the 
consideration due to the relation subsisting be¬ 
tween them. Caroline Hamilton was, indeed, a 
creature whom any man might be proud to 
claim as his wife. Without the superior educa¬ 


tion of Isabella Moore, she was more than her 
equal in the gentle household charms which 
throw such a halo around every-day life—which 
make a man's home a little paradise, and wean 
him from the haunts of pleasure, to enjoy a 
sweeter communion with his guardian angel. 

A fur being to look at was Caroline Hamil¬ 
ton. A blonde complexion, blue eyes and fair 
hair, a sweet, sunny smile upon the red, ripe lips, 
a form not too slender, but full and elastic— 
imagine these, and you have the picture of the 
Plymouth beauty. She liked Herbert Moore— 
perhaps not with that engrossing love which he 
demanded, bnt with a calm and gentle affection 
that ought to have satisfied him; and perhaps it 
did so. 

Mr. Hamilton's bouse stood not far from the 
sea side. It was a quaint old building, half cot¬ 
tage, half palace, and surrounded by some fine 
old elms. The garden lay in front, and the 
house was reached by a side passage, wide 
enough for a carriage to be driven through it. 
Beyond, there were woods, where the trailing 
arbutus grew in profusion in the spring time, and 
file odor of the pines gave out its freshness the 
whole year round. Here, the lovers passed the 
hoars of the sultry July days, or sat rocking in a 
boat upon the waves. The month was given up 
to a sweet idleness which Caroline often resolved 
to end by confining herself more to household 
tasks; but her lover as often entreated for anoth¬ 
er day of out-door enjoyment. She consented 
to one more; but advised him after that one, to 
join the banters and try to maka himself happy 
without her society for a few hours, at least, 
while she attended to the duties of the pantry. 

" And mind 1 bring me some game to cook 
far your supper," she said, as he reluctantly left 
her. 

Caroline turned back to the house, after watch¬ 
ing his lingering footsteps a moment, and joined 
old Aunt Dinah, the black cook, who had missed 
sorely the nimble fingers among her delicate 
pastes, far the last two or three weeks, since 
Herbert Moose had been there. The days went 
on. Herbert seemed quite reconciled to going 
out alone. He always brought game, and Caro¬ 
line began to feel almost uncomfortable because 
he seemed so willing to go every morning, al¬ 
though she had herself urged it upon him. 

When she questioned him of the companions 
he found, she had thought that he seemed con¬ 
fused. It was a strange imagining, too, she be¬ 
lieved, for, of course there was nothing to call it 
forth. As soon would she have doubted that the 
sun shone in the heavens, as she would doubt 
Herbert Moore's truth and devotion to her. As 
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soon would she bettors anything wrong against 
her own father as against him. Tet there was 
an uneasy feeling that prompted her one day, to 
wander out by herself into the woods. The day 
was lovely—one of the sweetest of that sweet 
cummer time. Every step she took, the wild 
roses were lying under her feet, and she was 
crushing out their perfume until the air was filled 
with the odor. The sweet briar gave out its 
fragrance—each leaf a flower—the gift of Heaven 
to mortals. 

Caroline loved them well; but on this day she 
was not so sensitive to their beauty as usual. 
Soon she reached a little arbor where Herbert 
had arranged some turf seats, and where they 
had spent many hours together. She heard 
voices and would have fled; but she was now 
quite opposite the entrance, and the sight that 
met her eyes chained her footsteps. 

On one of the green seats sat her lover, his 
face turned from her; and beside him stood a 
beautiful Indian girl, arrayed in all the finery in 
which the tribes delight to deck themselves. One 
of her tawny arms, almost covered with bracelets 
of bead-work, was around Herbert Moore's neck, 
while his own encircled her waist. The girl was 
stooping to imprint a kiss upon his lips. (Hid¬ 
ing like a spirit, as fleet and noiseless, Caroline 
retraced her steps homeward. Fortunately, she 
met no one, nntil she reached her chamber and 
sat down to reflect. Where was the proud con¬ 
fidence which an hoar ago she held in her lover's 
truth and integrity ? and what—O, what must 
she do, now that it was destroyed ? 

One hour afterwards Herbert Moore sauntered 
along the path that led by a winding way to the 
house. He looked up to Caroline's window, bat 
the curtains were drawn close. A tittle negro 
boy, who had been her pet, met him before he 
turned into the broad avenue fronting the house, 
and gave him a note. It was from Caroline, de¬ 
siring him to shorten his stay to the nearest mo¬ 
ment in which he coaid depart, and Baying that 
circumstances which his own heart knew but too 
well, would prevent them from meeting again, 
now and forever. 

He staggered back against a tree, overcome 
with the suddenness of the blow. He loved Car¬ 
oline, and it was a great shock to feel, as he 
must, that she had found him unworthy of a re¬ 
turn. But he had basely betrayed the innocent 
and beautiful Indian, and he knew that once dis¬ 
covered, she would never overlook it. Yet who 
could have carried her the story ? and how did 
he know that her informant had not also heard 
him when he promised to marry Tahita ? For 
—scarce one boor ago—he had promised to mar¬ 


ry the Indian girl, upon condition of perfect 
secrecy on her part, and she, not won by the 
glittering trinkets he had brought her, but truly 
loving the handsome stranger, had blindly con¬ 
sented to be his wife. When once he had taken 
Caroline to Boston, he thought all would be 
well. It would be easy to trip down to Plymouth 
privately, and keep T&hita'e love and hopes alive. 
But now!—could any power re-unite the love of 
Caroline to himself? Why, the blood of all the 
Hamilton® would cry out against him for mur¬ 
dering the peace of the choicest flower of their 
name. She whose beauty end purity would 
have adorned a throne, to be thus sacrificed. 
Monstrous! Herbert Moore taw too clearly 
bow he most henceforth stand in the estimation 
of tiie family. He trusted not a little to his own 
eloquent pleading with Caroline; but he doubt¬ 
ed if the pride of her parents would yield, even 
to save their daughter from death. What would 
avail him? 

He walked back to the silent wood through 
which he had come from his meeting with Tahi¬ 
ta. Every tree seemed to whisper of his guilt 
and his wretchedness—for he was miserable in¬ 
deed. What would his own family think ? his 
gentle and loving mother—his pure-minded sister 
—his high-souled and noble father ? It was al¬ 
most like the bitterness of death to think of all 
this; and Herbert Moore felt like taking his own 
life in expiation, as he weakly believed, of his 
sin. One thing was certain, be could not go 
back to Mr. Hamilton’s. He would leave the 
town at once, and perhaps go to Europe, nntil it 
was forgotten. His friends in the mother coun¬ 
try would welcome him, and when he returned 
it would all be overlooked as a youthful indiscre¬ 
tion. He mast go too without a single word of 
farewell. Perhaps Caroline would believe that, 
after all, the foolish story was false, and, some¬ 
time benoe, he might return and boldly claim 
her as his bride. A thousand confused images 
thus ran through his brain, nntil at length he 
resolved to plead an excuse for sudden absence, 
in a note to Mr Hamilton. Tearing a leaf from 
his pocket-book, he wrote hastily in pencil, a 
few tines to Mr. Hamilton, saying that unexpect¬ 
ed circumstances called him away from Plymouth. 
Hot a word of Caroline 1 Indeed, he could not 
bring himself to write her name. 

Sick at heart, Caroline Hamilton read the 
note which her father pot into her hand at the 
breakfast table the next morning. He did not 
notice her pale face when she came in, nor the 
deep flush of wounded pride that dyed her cheek 
upon reading it. She would have given worlds 
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had it contained a single word of penitence. As 
It was, the secret lay with her, and none other 
should learn h, if she could prevent it. It would 
be terrible indeed, if it were to be noised about 
Plymouth. After all, might she not be mistak¬ 
es 1 There were other strangers in town, and it 
might be—O, how she tried to grasp at this 
straw 1 Yet, scarcely had she touched it, ere 
she discovered its weakness. She tried to hide 
from loving eyes the untested breakfast, and to 
bear her father's jests about losing her appetite 
because Herbert was absent. 

44 Don't tease her, husband," said the good- 
natured Mn, Hamilton. 44 She has a headache, 
I know." And glad of even that hackneyed 
excuse, Caroline fled to her chamber, where she 
darkened the windows and lay with shut eyes all 
day long; not even opening them when her 
mother came with the usual remedies for her 
supposed headache. 

If Caroline suffered, so did others. The poor 
Tahita, wondering at her lover's absence, was 
almost distracted, and Herbert himself was as 
wretched as a man could well be. He arrived 
in Boston and was at home before he even 
thought how he should account for his sudden 
appearance, unheralded as it was by any intima¬ 
tion of his coming. Old Jupe was in high 
dudgeon because he bad not been commissioned 
to meet the stage, as usual, upon his young mas¬ 
ter's return, and Mr. and Mrs. Moore shrewdly 
guessed that he had come to prepare for the 
wedding. But Isabella's piercing eyes saw at a 
glance that something was wrong with her 
brother. She had unbounded power over him, 
and he was at length forced to confoss that some¬ 
thing had occurred between him and Caroline. 
Of course he could not tell her all, bnt she re¬ 
ceived the impression that some gossip had 
carried a story to her that he was flirting with 
one of the young Indian girls. 

“ And were you 1 

44 Absurd, Isabella 1 As if I could have any¬ 
thing to say to her, except to ask the price of 
her baskets!" 

And the sister was apparently satisfied that 
the affair had no deep meaning, and would soon 
result in perfect reconciliation. Meantime, she 
was as anxious that Herbert should pay a visit 
to England as he was, and a voyage was accord¬ 
ingly planned. When he should return, it seem¬ 
ed quite probable that all things would oeme 
right between him and Caroline. 

A year passed, and Herbert Mooro still re¬ 
mained abroad. He bad written once to Care¬ 


line, but no answer had been vouchsafed. Of 
course, pride would predude him from u second 
trial of his affections. And Isabella was unwil¬ 
ling to approach any subject connected with their 
estrangement, and omitted writing to Caroline 
altogether. 

As has been said, a year passed away. One 
bright and beautiful autumnal day, when the 
chestnut trees In front of the old Lamb tavern 
were drooping with golden leaves, Isabella Moors 
saw from her chamber window, a strange figure 
seated on the broad step beneath. It was that 
of a young girl, clad partly in Indian, partly in 
European style, and holding in her arms a little 
child. The girl in troth seemed scarcely more 
than a child herself, in size. That which she 
held was a mere infont, yet it lay laughing and 
crowing in her lap, as if in contrast to the sad¬ 
ness and melancholy depicted upon the fooe of 
the girl. Isabella was attracted by the sight, 
and ran down the stairs. The girl heard her 
and looked up. One moment a flush of the 
deepest crimson passed over her foce; the next 
it was of a dusky gray. 

Questioning her, Isabella’s suspicions were 
aroused. She hud come from Plymouth; uud 
in pursuit of one whose name she long withheld 
from the ear of her listener. She had started 
when she saw Isabella, evidently recognizing a 
resemblance to the person she wished to find. 
All this made Mbs Moore anxious to get the 
girl away from the prying eyee which then, as 
sometimes now, wefre apt to gather in Washing¬ 
ton Street. 

Once in her chamber, with the baby sleeping 
quietly upon her bed, Isabella wrong from the 
poor Tahita the story of her wrongs. She tam¬ 
ed her gaze upon the sleeping infant and read 
the confirmation of the girl's troth. It'was to 
seek Herbert that she had come. Partly aided 
by the answers to her broken inquiries upon the 
road, and partly, it would seem, by instinct, she 
had found his home. It was a long, long jour¬ 
ney, and she had slept many nights upon the 
ground daring its accomplishment. Weary and 
faint, she had scarcely strength enough to an¬ 
swer her eager questioner, in whose eyes the 
tears eame unbidden. 

That night, the Indhm girl slept In Isabella's 
own bed, and Sts owner found repose upon a 
ruder couch. In the morning she was awakened 
by the piteons wailing of the little one; and sup¬ 
posing the mother to be sleeping, she rose to 
awaken her. The rigid stfllness of die foce 
startled her. She bent to listen for her breath¬ 
ing, but no sound met her ear. The girl lay, in 
her wild and picturesque beauty, her long black 
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hair lying in heavy masses upon the pillow; but 
no life was there. Sorrow and sickness had 
commenced the work which fatigue and exposure 
had ended. 

Isabella Moore was a brave woman. She 
dared to look at this sad affair in all its bearings 
—to impart the story to her parents, and to plead 
with them that she might adopt the friendless 
little waif thus thrown by Providence into her 
arms—dared to give the poor Indian a Christian 
burial, and to treat the child as she would have 
treated the lawful and acknowledged child of 
wedded parents. 

She did more. When Herbert brought a 
wealthy and accomplished wife from England, 
three years afterwards, she led die little dusky 
child to the astonished pair, and briefly told her 
story. No punishment could have been so severe 
to Herbert as this; yet he could not deny its 
justice. Margaret was a true woman. She 
blamed her husband, but she pitied the mother¬ 
less child; and she forgave him only upon con¬ 
dition that it should remain under die joint pro¬ 
tection of herself and Isabella who could not bear 
to resign it wholly. 

Some future time may bring to light the 
strange life of the child. At present we will 
leave it with the two noble women who took it 
to tbeir hearts. It is no fancy sketch that is 
here portrayed. Four yean ago, an aged woman 
passed suddenly away, mourned by children and 
children's children. She was the deserted child 
of Herbert Moore; for, after all, ho was base 
enough to desert her when Margaret and Isabella 
had gone to render an aoconnt of their own 
faithfulness. 


WRITING TOR FUTURITY. 

A good book possesses this universality—it 
belongs properly to no one age, bat to all the 
ages. The thought that is in it speaks to man, 
not to a certain class of men; and is true alike 
of the past, the present, and the future; so that 
the talk of writing for “ futurity " is quite as 
idle, and not near so witty as the declaration of 
Charles Lamb, who, on being informed that his 
sonnet was rejected because it was not sufficiently 
polished for the age and the readers of annuals, 
exclaimed, “ 0, hang the age! I will write for 
antiquity 1" A man may just as well talk of 
writing for “antiquity'' as of writing for “fo- 
turityfor if he has not sufficient power and 
vigor to interest the men and women of this 
age, it is much to be doubted whether he pos¬ 
sesses sufficient fire and energy to interest the 
men and women of a coming age; and if he is 
possessed of sufficient genius to command the 
attention of the next generation, he may take it 
for granted that he has sufficient genins to com¬ 
mand the attention of the age in which he lives. 
— Tati’* Magaxine. 


EGYPTIAN LEGEND. 

Sultan Hassan, wishing to see the world, and 
lay aside for a time the anxieties and cares of 
royalty, committed the charge of his kingdom to 
his favorite minister; and taking with him a 
large amount of treasure in money and jewels, 
visited several foreign countries in the character 
of a wealthy merchant. Pleased with his tour, 
and becoming interested in the occupation be 
had assumed as a disguise, he was absent much 
longer than he originally intended, and in the 
course of a few years greatly increased his al¬ 
ready large stock of wealth. His protracted ab¬ 
sence, however, proved a temptation too strong 
for the virtue of the viceroy, who, gradually 
forming for himself a party among the leading 
men of the country, at length communicated to 
the common people the intelligence that Sultan 
Hassan was no more, and quietly seated himself 
on the vacant throne. Sultan EtaBsan returning 
shortly afterwards from his pilgrimage, and, for¬ 
tunately for himself, still in disguise, learned, as 
he approached his capital, the news of his own 
death and the nsnrpation of his minister; finding, 
on farther inquiry, the party of the usurper to be 
too strong to render an immediate disclosure 
prudent, ne preserved his incognito, and soon 
became known in Cairo as the wealthiest of her 
merchants ; nor did it excite any surprise when 
he announced his pious intention of devoting a 
portion of his gains to the erection of a spacious 
mosque. The work proceeded rapidly under 
the spur of the great merchant's gold, and, on 
its completion, he solicited the honor of the sul¬ 
tan's presence at the ceremony of naming it. 
Anticipating the gratification of hearing his own 
name bestowed upon it, the usurper accepted the 
invitation, and at the appointed hoar the budd¬ 
ing was filled by him and his most attached ad¬ 
herents. The ceremony had duly proceeded to 
the time when it became necessary to give the 
name. The chief moolah, turning to the sup¬ 
posed merchant, inquired what should be its 
name 1 “ Call it," he replied, “ the mosque of 
Saltan Hassan." All started at the mention of 
this name; and the questioner, as though he 
could not believe he heard aright, or to afford an 
opportunity of correcting what might be a mis¬ 
take, repeated his demand. “Call it," again 
cried he, “ the mosque of me, Sultan Hassan 
and throwing off his disguise, the legitimate sul¬ 
tan stood revealed before his traitorous servant. 
He had no time for reflection; simultaneously 
with the discovery, numerous trap-doors, leading 
to extensive vaults, which had been prepared for 
the purpose, were flung open, and a multitude of 
armed men issning from them, terminated at 
once the reign and life of the usurper. His fol¬ 
lowers were mingled in the slaughter, and Sultan 
Hassan was once more in possession of the throne 
of his fathers.— Bayne’s Notes, 


That is so. —Some music teacher once wrote 
that the “art of playing on the violin requires* 
the nicest perception and the most sensibility of 
any art m the known world." Upon which an 
editor comments in the following manner: 
“ The art of publishing a newspaper, and mak¬ 
ing it pay, and at the same time have it please 
everybody, beats Addling higher than a kite." 
—Exchange, 
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[OEIODUI.J 

"THBSH T1ABS. M 


BT WILLIE R. PA BOR. 


For heroes who in battle fall, 

44 These tears/’ nor think that this is all! 
We shrine their names in Memory’s ball 
With those who first, at Freedom’s call, 
In battle died. 

Not those alone whose names are known, 
Bat those whose names no record claim, 
Save where all pride 
By sorrow drowned, in shadow bound 
Their memories keep, by those who weep 
At bitter cost the loved ones lost. 

For heroes who for Freedom die, 

M These tears,” that from a Nation’s eye 
Fall fireely on them as they lie 
With faces turned toward the sky. 

For them no more 
Alas! shall come the roll of drum, 

Or stirring fife arouse to strife, 

On sea or shore. 

But as each year shall disappear, 

’Twill with it take, for Freedom’s sake, 
With added fame each hero’s name. 


[OIXOiaAL.J 

THE EGYPTIAN M!Y. 

A TALE 07 THE SIXTH CRUSADE. 


BT M. A. LOWELL. 


Of all the heroines of the romantic period of 
the Crnsadee, and indeed of all the world-histo¬ 
ries that have been written, in which woman has 
borne a part—and in what world-hiatory has she 
not ?—none is more tender and affecting than that 
of the beautiful yonng queen of Jerusalem, Yio- 
lante, the daughter of John de Brienne and Mary, 
once its king and queen. Lovely as a poet’s 
dream of the angels, and pore as they, her sor¬ 
rows, though borne in silence, even onto her dy¬ 
ing hour, were deep and heavy. 

At the death of her mother, 6be was placed in 
charge of the sultana of Egypt The little prin¬ 
cess and her mother had been left as hostages in 
Egypt when the Christians had promised to evac¬ 
uate the land on condition of being allowed to 
return to Aere. When the treaty was concluded, 
the king of Jerusalem set off for Palestine, con¬ 
tent to leave his wife and child with the good 
sultana, Elseibiede, once the beloved attendant 
of Berengaria of Navarre. The husband of 
Elseibiede was that very Saphadin or Saif Addin, 
brother of Saladin, who sought the Princess Jo* 


anna in marriage. The noble Saladin is known 
as the “ Paynim lover ” of Eleanor, the queen 
of Henry IL, and the generous foe of Richard 
Coeur de Lion, her own son. For Eleanor's 
sake, Saladin learned the Provencal tongue, the 
wily queen having declared that she would listen 
to no love tales in any other. In remembrance, 
perhaps, of this romance, Richard bestowed Be- 
rengaria's Moorish girl upon Saif Addin, who 
had transferred his affections from the princess to 
her when his suit was refused by Joanna* 

In Palestine, the sad news came to the king of 
Jerusalem that his queen had died, leaving her 
little daughter with the sultana. She entreated 
to be permitted to keep the child, to whom she 
was tenderly attached, and who exhibited as sin¬ 
cere affection for herself. Violante, therefore, 
although no attempt was made to undermine the 
Christian faith transmitted to her by her mother, 
was still interested in that of the Moslems ; and 
many of their forms and prayers became dear to 
her, because they were so to her beloved sultana. 
She was always dressed in the picturesque cos¬ 
tume of the Orientals, its beauty and richness 
suiting well with her style of loveliness, although 
adding no charm to a face and figure that needed 
nothing to enhance its quality. 

Jean de Brienne, having become kiDg of Je¬ 
rusalem, only through the right of his wife, was 
not permitted, after her death, to exercise domin¬ 
ion. He, therefore, listened with complacency, 
to the advice of Pope Honorius III., who sug¬ 
gested to him that it would be advisable to enter 
into an allianoe with his daughter with some 
powerful European prince who could thereby 
succeed to the kingly power m her right. 

Accompanied by the patriarch of Jerusalem, 
he sailed for Egypt. So many years had gone 
by since he had beheld his child, that be almost 
feared that she had forgotten his face; Mu the 
qnick blush of pleasure that lighted np her coun¬ 
tenance showed that she had kept his memory in 
her heart. To the patriarch the was shy and re¬ 
served ; and the good man was alarmed to find 
that the little princess was holding in her h&od 
a Moslem rosary of ninety-nine precious stones, 
which he attempted to take from her. She, how¬ 
ever, refused to part with the gift of Elseibiede. 
Alas 1 before her father had time to experience 
the hospitality of this excellent woman, she was 
taken from her attached household by the hand 
of death; and her adopted child had only the 
melancholy privilege, accorded to no other Chris¬ 
tian, of following her to the grave. 

When Elseiebiede had quitted the household 
of King Richard, she had pleaded with him to 
allow the dwarf Salaman to accompany her to 
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her new home. The Moor wee ugiy and mis¬ 
shapen ; but he had been faithful to Berengaria 
and her attendant, and hie good heart had won 
for him an attachment which hie personal defects 
could not diminish. The poor cre at ure mourned 
the death of his benefactress most bitterly; and 
ail consolation was lost upon him. When Yio- 
lante accompanied the Moorish maidens to the 
grave of the sultana on the morning fallowing 
her burial, the faithful servant lay upon the earth, 
motionless as a statue. The princess lifted the 
cold hand, but dropped it quickly. Salaman 
Was dead upon the grave of his beloved mistress. 

There was no longer any tie in Cairo for Vio- 
lante, and she gladly accompanied her father to 
Italy. The appearance of the Eastern princess 
excited a great sensation—so young, so lovely, 
and with so much intelligence. The pope imme¬ 
diately upon her arrival, selected the son of the 
Bmperor Frederic as her future husband; thus 
deciding against all other pretenders to her favor. 
Her father was well pleased at this selection, and 
the young prince visited her. Shy and embar¬ 
rassed, Violanta did not do justice to herself in 
this interview, nor in those which followed. She 
was, however, passive, and willing to please her 
father; and she made no objection to die mar¬ 
riage, which was settled to take place at Feren- 
tinOj upon the occasion of a high festival. 

- A week previous to the time fixed upon for 
the nuptials, the Emperor Frederic went to Italy, 
with a vague curiosity haunting him to see the 
bride of his son. He came and saw, and (was) 
conquered. The modest and retiring beauty, 
With her sweet face and graceful orientalisms 
of dress and manner, so different from the females 
©This own country, and the flippant showiness 
he had seen abroad, was just the kind to fasci¬ 
nate him; but as yet he found at first no key to 
tmlocktae treasures of her mind. He spoke to 
her in the various languages in which he was so 
distinguished a scholar; but the air of pensive 
melancholy that brooded over her remained. 
Then he essayed the low, deep tones of the Ara¬ 
bic. At the first word her eye sparkled with an 
indescribable rapture. The fountain of her soul 
was unsealed; and in rapid and animated tones 
she described her Eastern home and its graceful 
appendages, its calm delights, its surpassing 
magnificence. She told him of the beautiful 
Moorish maidens who had been to her as sisters, 
the good and true woman who had been more 
than a mother to her. But when she reached 
this part of her story, she broke down. The re¬ 
membrance of Elseibiede was all too tender to 
be recalled withont bitter tears. Even then, in 
her deepest burst of grief, her tear-stained face 


wore an inexpressible charm for the monarch. 
When he rose to leave her, it was with a secret 
thrill of joy that he heard her ask him to renew 
his visit. 

Not long afterward, Frederic waited on the 
pope, to inform that the young queen of Jerusa¬ 
lem had chosen him as its king instead of his 
•on. He had found the key to her soul, which 
the young heir of Hohenstanfan had failed in 
seeking. 

It is not to be supposed that Henry did not in 
bis heart cure© the interposition of the imperial 
widower;,and he readily entered into a league 
with the pope, to instigate the cities of Lombardy, 
to revolt. Frederic, however, had quieted tbe 
pope's anger against him, by promising to lead 
the crusade in two years from the time of hfs 
marriage, which accordingly took place. No 
sweeter bride was ever led to royal wedlock than 
Violante. She loved Frederic far better than she 
could have loved his son, and she believed him 
all that was true and good. The difference in 
age cost her not a thought, since the sentiments 
he expressed wore the charm of immortal youth. 

He took her to his gloomy palaoe in Germany, 
where the deep loneliness was in strong contrast 
with the bright and beautiful home she had known 
in Cairo; and gradually, as the charm of novelty 
wore away, he began to neglect her. For the 
first time in her life, Violante found herself truly 
alone. Hitherto every one who had been mo- 
dated with her had been tenderly devoted to her. 
It was so strange and new to her, this being left 
to her own resources; and by one, too, whom 
she had not only enriched by her possessions, and 
granted her own power, but on whom she had 
conferred the richer boon of her affections. 

In this prison house, as it was to her, Violante 
drooped and pined; and when Jean de Brienne 
carried his loving heart to son itself in the smites 
and happiness of his daughter, he found her but 
tbe wreck of her former self. A few adroit ques¬ 
tions showed him where lay the rock upon which 
his child's happiness had foundered; and when 
her imperial husband entered with careless greet¬ 
ing and brief words to die young bride he had 
promised to love, the father could bear no mm. 
He taxed him with neglect and indifference; and 
Frederic freely and insolently admitted it, justi¬ 
fying his conduct upon the practice of other sove¬ 
reigns who do not feel bound by the same ties as 
common men, and who take the solemn relation 
of marriage upon them with rile understood pro¬ 
viso that they are to enjoy the hugest freedom of 
conduct. 

Only that he was his child's husband prevent¬ 
ed Jean de Brienne from personal castigation of 
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«m who could this speak of the priceless gift of 
her affections. YioUmte heard and feinted- Her 
father caught her in his arms, half distracted at 
the thought that she would die in that terrible 
swoon; Frederic, with a calm sneer, merely 
ringing the bell and ordering her attendants to 
take her away and recover her. 

Distressed, nay, maddened, by this heartless 
exhibition, Jean de Brienne left Germany, to 
derise some means of punishing one so lost to 
honor. Almost immediately ipon his return to 
Italy, he was solicited to become king of Con* 
stantinople. It was a source of joy to him that 
the sceptre would be once more in his hands; 
not for the sake of wearing the purple, but that 
he would now be able, with the help of the 
Greeks, to punish the base emperor, and to force 
him to yield to the decree of the pope, in leading 
the crusade. 

The unexpected turn of affairs alarmed Fred¬ 
eric. His personal safety—always a matter of 
the highest importance to him—seemed to de¬ 
mand that he should now commence his pilgri¬ 
mage. His troops were forthwith ordered to ap¬ 
pear at Brundusium, and prepare to depart for 
the Holy Land. 

Before the appointed day of sailing had come, 
however, a terrible disease broke eat in the camp. 
Men died like sheep, stricken in a moment by 
the awful pestilence; and others, fearing the 
same fate, became deserters. The emperor was 
well pleased at anything that would release him 
from bis vow, and pleading his own health endan¬ 
gered, he gladly took the homeward marsh to 
Germany. 

But how is it that no sound of rejoicing meets 
the imperial wanderer's return ? Are his follow¬ 
ers deaf, and dumb, and blind to his coming 
home! No deep-toned bells meet his ear—no 
crowd hurries to receive him. Like a common 
wayfarer, he strides on to the palace with “ none 
so poor as to do him reverence.” Once all was 
enthusiasm and delight, felt or feigned. The 
ominous stillness struck upon his heart, and 
weighed it down with a feeling unknown before 
to the prond sovereign. The thought passed 
through his mind that this was ths doing of 
Jean de Brienne—that he had used his newly- 
found dignities to humble him in his own borne, 
and to retaliate upon him for his indifference, if 
not absolute croeity, to his daughter. 

He was indeed conscience-stricken, as his mind 
went back to that day when he had so heartlessly 
treated his angel-wife. He remembered how 
those lovely eyes had turned upon his feee Hi 
utter amusement at his words, and what a heart- 
pfersfiag cry ska had utt er pi before rim had 

5 


fainted. All these memories came quickly up 
from the past, is if to torture him in this moment 
of his return. He tried to banish them; bat, like 
the shirt of Nsssus, they would not be east off. 
Like one in some horrid dream, he strode up the 
deserted pathway and entered the palace. Here 
he saw only the servants of the household. Ev¬ 
ery face that he met wore the aspect of some bit¬ 
ter woe—not that which spends itself in tears, 
but which has come suddenly, to wither mid 
blight. 

With an impatient gesture, he pushed aside 
the only person who attempted to speak to him 
—a page of Vtolanto's—a fair, beautiful boy, 
whom he had often censured her for indulging 
too much. The child's face was white as death, 
and he trembled from head to foot. Frederic 
went on to the apartments of the empress. What 
sound came so strangely upon his ear ! It was 
like the low, feeble wail of an infant, and the 
subdued voice of a woman was hushing it softly, 
as if its weak tones could break the repose of 
some sick sleeper. Two rooms beyond this was 
Violante’s bedchamber. At the door he knocked. 
There was no answer, and he went in. Thu 
apartment had been stripped of its gay ookn, 
and only held what seemed a mass of white 
drapery. Through the open door beyond a 
group of maidens were fashioning some garment 
of white also, and as they sewed, he could hear 
the sobs which seemed to coma from the very 
depths of their hearts. A great tenor came upon 
the carelees, selfish man. He moved slowly and 
with shrinking footsteps towards the centre 0/ 
the apartment, where stood that white horror, 
and drew back the curtain. There she lay; the 
young queen, whose sweet life had ebbed away 
in giving birth to his riiild—the life which his 
heartiessness had rendered worthless to its pos¬ 
sessor. There she lay, in all her regal beauty— 
the fair, Egyptian lily, whose sweetness had been 
wasted upon him. 

** Ht attui no qaastims MmmttmwmtA naw 

By tb« first glance on that still marble brow. 

It wee enough she died—what reeks It how!” 


SYMPATHY. 

Although alone in the midst of the smiling 
multitude, I do not feel myself isolated from k ; 
for its gaiety is reflected upon me; it is my own 
kind, my own family, who are enjoying Ufe» and 
I take a brother's share in their happiness. We 
are all fellow-soldiers in this earthly battle, and 
what does it matter on whom the honors of the 
victory fell ? If fortune passes by without see¬ 
ing ns, and poors her favors on others, let ua 
condole ourselves, like the friend of Parmenio» 
by saying, “ Thom too are Alexanders.”— 
Souvmtre . 
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ONLY A PASSION VLOW1B. 


BT HABBT HAREWOOD LEECH. 


A single passion flower pressed, 

Is what my wistful eye engages; 

And all the sign of love once blest 
Lies buried ’tween the written pages. 

But O, the flower to you and me 
A deeper mysteiy unrolls, 

For written on its leaves I see 
The record of two burning souls! 

The record of two wasting lives; 

The story of two sundered hearts; 

Which every ill of life survives, 

When every joy of life departs. 

Within two harvest moons was bom 
This love of deep, controlling power; 

And now my heart of all else shorn, 

Can treasure but a passion flower. 

I love as well each creeping vine, 

Yet use no lover's microscope; 
Laburnums, flagrant jessamine, 

And sweet-breathed, purple heliotrope, 
Have still as tender links for me, 

But never consecrate these hours; 

Their speech is dumb—I only see, 

I only feel, through passion flowers. 

The language which she loved they Spoke, 
Nor were their clusters mote to me, 

As o’er their panting bosoms broke 
The south wind's swooning harmony; 

But tuneful music of her tone 
Failed with the fainting zephyr’s breath, 
And hope, ambition, pride are gone. 

With that one passion flower’s death. 

* * * * * 

Sweet one, you were not false to me. 

We only “ loved and lost ” by chance; 

I hold thee blameless, and but see 
With dimming eyes; strange circumstance 
Had so conspired 'twixt you and me, 

That I should struggle, you should rest 
Till death revealeth all to thee, 

By passion flowers on my breast. 



THE LITTLE STREET SINGER 

OF ROTTERDAM. 

BT MABT A. XttABLM. 

Ik the city of Rotterdam, some years ago, 
dwelt Hans Roelsoff and his good wife Pietie. 
Pans was a shoemaker; not a manufacturer of 
delicate hides and shining patent leathers, but a 


carver of clumsy wooden shoes, more noted for 
thcsr durability and substance than delicacy and 
elegance. 

All day long Haas worked steadily at his 
trade, except when interrupted by a customer, or 
when drinking coffee or taking his dinner in the 
little room back of his shop; and Hans's indus¬ 
try was not without its reward, for many a shin¬ 
ing gold piece was pot away in the little old- 
fashioned drawer of the least that his mother had 
left him, and there wae only one thing that 
troubled him and his fair-haired, dimpledcheek 
wife. 

Haas and Pietie were verging upon forty years, 
and they had no children. This was the skele¬ 
ton in the closet, yet they were not gloomy and 
discontented. Only when their neighbors' chil¬ 
dren ran shooting past on their way to school, 
or when some fair little blonde with dimpled 
heek, and eyes blue as the sky, dr some hardy 
little fellow with red lips and a merry voice 
came in to be measured for sen poor schoenen , did 
Hans sigh, as he fitted the clumsy wooden shoes 
to the plump sunburned little feet. And once 
in a while Pietie would say, “ What's the use in 
working so hard, Hans, and laying np money, 
when there'll be no one to leave it to unless the 
charity f" and Hans would sigh and say, “ Ah, 
well, vrouw, it’s as cheap to be busy as idle." 
But for all that, he often had serious thoughts In 
regard to the matter himself, and when he should 
have been asleep after the labors of the day, he 
would lie awake thinking “ who will spend the 
money poor old Hans is working so hard to 
earn?" 

It was after one of these sleepless nights that 
Hans arose in the morning to drink his morn¬ 
ing's cup of coflee in not the best possible humor, 
but Pietie went singing about the room smiling 
and cheerful, with a strange light in her eye, and 
buoyancy in her step that had been a stranger 
to it for years. But Hans did not notice it, or 
if he did he said nothing, and after he had gulped 
down his two cups of coffee, went into the shop 
to build a fire, but his wife gently called him 
back. 

“ Hans, Hans." 

M Well," said Hans, turning back into the 
sitting-room. 

41 Hans," said the pleasant little wife, laying 
her hand upon his arm, and gently drawing him 
towards the fire. “Hans," and then she put 
her fingers to her face, and began to cry in the 
strongest hysterical way imaginable. “ Haas," 
said Pietie, stiU drawing him towards the fire. 
Then she dropped his arm, and removing a 
shawl from a kittle willow ba sk et, disclosed to 
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his astonished view a little pink face surrounded 
by the softest lace and ribbon, a pair of little red 
chubby fists—to tell the troth the nioest infantile 
creation imaginable. 

“ What—what -what 1” gasped Hans. 

“ To tell the truth, I know little more than 
yon about it, Hans/' said the good wife. “I 
found it just inside the door of the henke* that I 
forgot to lock last night, and the little thing 
hasn’t waked up yet. O, isn’t it sweet, Haas— 
isn’t it a darling ?” 

Hans rubbed his eyes to see if he wasn’t 
dreaming, then he pinched himself, and becom¬ 
ing satisfied that the little object before him was 
no creation of the imagination, like a very silly 
man as he was, he was obliged to draw his coat- 
sleeve softly across his eyes, for Pietie was cry¬ 
ing in earnest, the warm tears falling softly up¬ 
on the face of the unconscious sleeper. 

“ Don’t, Pietie—see, you’re waking it,” said 
Hans—for the little creature moved and opened 
its eyes—those eyee—not soft bine as the sky, 
but dark, very dark and beautiful, and the hair 
that escaped from beneath the border of the little 
cap was black and glossy as the softest silk. 

“ Will keep it, Hans t O, I know you wilL 
O, it would break my heart to give it up, the 
darling. Say, Hans, shall we not keep it, and 
call it ours—your baby and mine f ” 

“ Of course we will,” said blunt, honest Hans. 
And they did keep it, and named it Bertha—lit¬ 
tle Bertha Boelsoff, and never was child better 
cared for or more tenderly nursed than this little 
foundling, adopted by the honest though worthy 
$cho*amaker, Hans. 

A child of uncommon beauty was little Ber¬ 
tha, and very unlike the generality of the Nether- 
land maidens, with their blonde faces and sub¬ 
stantial forms. Bertie at fourteen was delicate 
and graceful as a lily, with a step light as a 
fawn’s and a form of perfect symmetry. Hair 
black and glossy fell in soft natural curls over 
the not very becoming dress that hid her pretty 
shoulders, for viow Roelsoff did not receive her 
fashions from Paris, and dressed the little maid¬ 
en more befitting a matron of forty years, than a 
pretty girl just budding into womanhood. 

Sloe black were the soft witching eyes, finely 
and perfectly arched by the delicate brows, 
artistically curved the ruby lips and the white 
chin, the prettiest of dimples just breaking its 
smooth surface, as raindrops do a quiet and 
lovely lake. But Bertha’s beauty was the least 
of her attractions. She was very winning and 
gentle to those she loved, though she had a flash¬ 
ing eye and withering tone for those who offend¬ 
ed her, or were not reckoned as friends of her 


dear adopted parents, whom she loved as tender¬ 
ly as if they had been her own. But it was Ber¬ 
tha’s voice that was her chief attraction, rich, 
soft, musical, perfectly enchanting, and the old 
shoemaker and his wife at the close of day would 
8ay—“ Come, Bertha, and sing for ns,” and the 
child would take the psalm book and turn to a 
favorite psalm and sing it, until it would seem 
sometimes as if it were an angel rather than a 
little earth child who sang so sweetly. 

Then Bertha knew a great many ballads, and 
so perfect was her imitation, that she could im¬ 
itate the opera music she was taken nowand 
then to hear, by Herr Bonmaa, her father’s friend. 
These pieces she used to sing to her parents and 
schoolmates, and as they did not understand 
French, the pretty little gibberish she used was 
as intelligible to them as the original opera would 
have been, and sometimes this was a pastime she 
delighted in. She would improvise both words 
and music, playing an accompaniment upon a 
little instrument of music entirely unknown in 
America, somewhat, however, resembling the 
dulcimer in its appearance and sonnd. Thus 
far Bertha’s life had been one of almost uncloud¬ 
ed sunshine, but the darkness came. 

One night she was awakened by a sense of 
suffocation and the cry of fire. Almost at the 
same instant she was seised in a pair of strong 
arms and borne from the building. Then Hans 
—for it was he—disappeared again within the 
house, leaving her with poor Pietie, who stood 
hy wringing her hands and bewailing their mis¬ 
fortune, notwithstanding the sympathy expressed 
by the crowd. But poor Hans never came from 
the burning building. Some timbers falling in 
most have crushed him, if he was not burned or 
suffocated. It was supposed he returned to bring 
away his treasured gold, bat he perished in the 
attempt 

Crowds everywhere are very much alike, and 
had it not been for a poor neighbor to whom 
Pietie and Hans had been kind, the poor widow 
and Bertha might have lain half naked in the 
street As it was, this poor woman took them 
home, gave them a suit of decent garments, and 
then—0, what was to be done? for a lone 
woman supporting herself by washing, conld ill- 
afford to furnish a borne for two others more 
helpless than herself, fbrvrouw RoelsofFs nerves 
were so shattered by her dreadful misfortunes 
she could do nothing, and little Bertha—yes, 
little Bertha, what conld she do ? 

“ A good deal, may be,” she said, bravely, to 
hersel f - and she did. Little Bertha went into 
the street to ting. Up and down the streets— 
before the houses of the rich, her dear, bird-like 
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Toice trilled song after song, and copper coins in 
abundance, and sometimes those of bright silver 
repaid her labors. One day she sang before a 
fine mansion in a principal street A crowd 
gathered abont her, and among others she noted 
a tall, dark, heavily-bearded man, who, when she 
had finished her song, tossed into her hand a 
large silver coin. 

“You sing well, child/’ he said, “and the 
ladies must have yon come to-morrow in abetter 
dress, and you will be admitted.” 

“ I have no better dress, sir.” 

“ Then here's to buy one.” And he gave a 
small gold piece into her hand. “ At this time 
to-morrow.” 

“ Ja Myn Herr,” said the child, astonished 
and delighted, and true to her promise little Ber¬ 
tha was there, but so changed by her new and 
becoming' dress as to be hardly recognisable. 
She was admitted into the grand house by a ser¬ 
vant who evidently expected her, and preceded 
her into the ladies’ room. Little Bertha never 
saw anything so beautiful in her life before. 
Mirrors, and statues, and paintings, and high 
fretted ceilings—gorgeous hangings, and carpets 
soft as forest moss, rare exotics and numberless 
articles denoting luxury and wealth greeted her 
eyes on every side. 

“ I think this must be beautiful as heaven,” 
said the child to herself, half bewildered, as 
many an older and wiser person had been before 
her. The ladies seemed amused at her half-cu¬ 
rious, half-frightened way, and the eldest one 
said: 

“ Ah, you’re the little girl Myn Herr spoke to 
us of ?” 

“Ja muvrouw.” 

The reply was modest and timid, and a pretty 
oourtesy attended it. 

“ Very well, then,”—she looked curiously at 
the woman by her side—“ Johanna, what do yon 
think?” 

Johanna, a fot blonde, raised her eyes from 
her embroidery and regarded little Bertha. 

“ 1 think with Myn Herr, the resemblance—” 

“ Sh—, what do yon sing, child ?” 

The woman who asked the question seemed to 
be mother of the other, at least their counte¬ 
nances were much alike excepting age. Bertha 
began to sing, but there was such an expression 
in the eyes of the women, who regarded her 
steadily, that she grew nervous, and could scarce 
command her voice at all. 

“What did you say your name was ? you told 
Myn Herr, yesterday, did you not! hot I 
forget.” 

“Yes ma’am, I told him. He was a very kind 


gentleman, and asked me a good many ques¬ 
tions.” 

“ And what is your name !” 

“ Bertha Roelsoff.” 

“ Was Hans Roelsoff your father V ’ 

Bertha began and told her stoiy to the ladies, 
as she had to the strange gentleman the day 
before. 

“And where did you say you Bved?” ques¬ 
tioned the elder woman. 

Bertha informed her. 

“ Ah, well, you can go, child—here.” And 
she tossed a silver coin towards her. “But, 
child, never stop in the street to talk to strange 
gentlemen any more, it isn’t nice.” 

The younger woman touched the bell, and 
a servant appeared who led Bertha from the 
room. 

“ Johanna,” the elder woman spoke abruptly, 
“what do yon think?” 

“Think, mother?” 

“Yes.” 

“Indeed I cannot say, except there is no 
donbt it is the child.” 

“Exactly.” The mother threw down her 
knitting, and looked steadily into her daughter's 
eyes. “Johanna, do yon understand? Tony 
must see that girl no more. Yesterday he was 
struck with her resemblance to her, and although 
he had no dne by which he could guess at her 
identity, chance may discover one. Yes—if she 
had but been rightly put out of the way,” con¬ 
tinued the mother, “but you pleaded so hard for 
the life of the puny thing.” 

“ Well, the child was innocent, poor mother¬ 
less thing.” 

“And yet it stood between ns and wealth. 
Tony, even, was a beggar. That child inherited 
all its mother's vast wealth, and Tony only after 
the child's death. If Tony had only been here 
when his wife died a different will might have 
been made. As it was, she thought herself de¬ 
serted by the rascal, bequeathed all to the child— 
this child that with your own hand, Johanna, 
yon placed within the shoemaker’s door.” 

“ It was a dangerous game,” said Johanna; 
“but for Ankia the house-maid, and her still- 
bom child, we might have foiled. As it was, the 
dead child was easily substituted for the live one, 
and was buried in the coffin with Tony’s wifo, 
and the live one has lived and grown up.” 

“ Yes—and now stands in our way. Johanna, 
ihe most be removed.” 

“ How ?” 

The elder woman bent forward and whispered 
in her daughter's ear. 

“No—no?” Johanna started, much aghast 
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“ Not blood, mother! I couldn't sleep a night, if 
I thought our wealth was purchased by blood— 
•end her away." 

“Where?" 

“ I hare it, mother—" 

“Hareyou, indeed?" queried a stern voice. 
And the next instant a heavy curtain was drawn 
aside, and Antonio Van Ramon stood before his 
astonished mother and sister. 

“ I have long suspected tomething,” he said, 
“ what, I scarcely knew. I remarked yesterday 
the likeness of the little street singer to my long 
lost wife, and secreted myself here to listen to 
your comments. Mother—Johanna, but for 
your relationship to me, the law should assign 
you your penalty. As it is, remain in this house 
where Bertha, the street singer, will be mistress 
and member. Should she be spirited away or 
die, your place in the house is forfeited. Will 
you remember this ?" 

Humbled and chagrined, the two women 
bowed their heads in assent, and Herr Antonio 
Van Ramon left the room. What more have 
we to add ? Only that little Bertha found her 
father and her home, and thsdt good vrouw Rod- 
•oflTs last days were her best ones, gently tended 
by her affectionate foster daughter. Johanna 
some weeks after the events we have just nar¬ 
rated, married and removed to America, and her 
mother accompanied her. They live in a retired 
western village, little Bertha is the wife of a 
foreign minister, and very happy is she. A short 
time ago she visited America, and was introduc¬ 
ed into Washington circles with all the honors 
of an ambassador's wife. 


HOW HOLLAND WAS GATHERED. 

No description ean convey the slightest notion 
of the way in which Holland has been gathered, 
particle by particle, out of the waste of waters, 
of the strange aspect of the country, and the in¬ 
cessant vigilance and wondrous precautions by 
which it is preserved. Holland is, in the fullest 
sense, an alluvium of the sea. It consists of 
mud and sand rescued from tbe ocean, and bank¬ 
ed upon all sides. Produced by tbe most dex¬ 
terous and indefatigable exertions, it can be 
maintained only by artificial means. If the 
efforts by which it was redeemed from the waters 
were to be relaxed, the ocean would re-assert its 
rights, and the whole kingdom would be sub¬ 
merged. The slightest accident might sweep 
Holland in the deep. It was once nearly under¬ 
mined by an insect. Indeed, the necessity of 
destroying insects is so urgent, that the stork, a 
great feeder on them, is actually held in venera¬ 
tion, and almost every species of bird is religious¬ 
ly protected from injury. Bird-nesting was 
strictly prohibited by law. The drift of all this 
is palpable enough. But it is curious that the 
very existence of a great country depends upon 
uch guarantees.— Miecellcmy. 


A CHEERFUL HEART. 

I once heard a young lady say to an individual, 
“ Tour countenance to me is like the rising son, 
fbr it always gladdens me with a cheerful look." 
A merry or cheerful countenance was always one 
of the things which Jeremy Taylor said ms ene¬ 
mies and persecutors could not take away from 
him. There are some persons who spend their 
lives in this world as they would spend their 
lives if shut up in a dungeon. Everything is 
made gloomy and forbidding. They go mourn¬ 
ing and complaining from day to day, that they 
have so little, and are constantly anxious lest 
what little they have should escape out of their 
hands. They look always upon the dark side, 
and can never enjoy the gooa that is present for 
the evil that is to come. This is not religion. 
Religion makes the heart cheerful, and when its 
large and benevolent principles are exercised, 
men will be happy in spite or themselves. The 
industrious bee does not complain that there are 
so many poisonous flowers and thorny branches 
in his road, but buzzes on, selecting tbe honey 
where be can find it, and passing quietly by the 
places where it is nqt. There is enough in this 
world to complain about and find fault with, if 
men have the disposition We often travel on a 
hard and uneven road; but with a cheerful spirit, 
and a heart to praise God for his mercies, we 
may walk therein with comfort, and come to the 
end of our journey in peace.— Dewey. 


THE SOUL MADE VISIBLE. 

Every one knows that in every human face 
there is an impalpable, immaterial something, 
which we call “ expression," which seems to be, 
as it were, “the soul made visible." Where 
minds live in the region of pure thoughts and 
happy emotions, the felicities and sanctities of 
the inner temple shine out through the mortal 
tenement, and play over it like lambent flame. 
The incense makes the whole altar sweet; and 
we can understand what the poet means when lie 
says that 

“ Betnty bom of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into herlhoe.’’ 

On the other hand, no man can live a gorman¬ 
dizing, sordid or licentious life, and still wear a 
countenance hallowed and sanctified with a halo 
of peace and joy. Around such great manufac¬ 
turing towns as Birmingham in England, or 
Pittsburg in this country, where bituminons coal 
is used, you will find the roses in the flower-beds 
and the strawberries and grapes on the vines 
blackened and defiled by a font deposit from a 
thousand chimneys. Thus do obscene, profane 
and irreverent men scatter their grime and stench 
upon the innocence and beauty around them, but 
most deeply and fonlly upon themselves .—Horace 
Mann . 


The wisdom of die Creator is in nothing seen 
more gloriously than the heart. It was neces¬ 
sary that it should be made capable of working 
forever without the cessation or a moment, with¬ 
out the least degree of weariness. It is so made; 
and the power of the Creator, in so constructing 
it, can in nothing be exceeded bnt by his wis¬ 
dom.— Hope, 
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[OUGDTAL.] 

THE FUiGHIM* 

BT MART GRACB HALTUCZ. 


One morn I beheld an eager youth, 

On whose brow was the earnest light of troth, 
Over bill and valley wend his way, 

In the rosy light of life's early day. 

Though the cold and piercing winds swept by, 
The youth's glad heart was firm and high; 

For he said, 44 The tempest shall never come 
To the home I am seeking—that happy home!” 

A^ain I beheld him in manhood's might: 

From the brow had vanished its sunny light; 
From the bosom struggled the secret sigh, 

Yet an earnest purpose was in hfe eye. 

“ The gathering tempest is dark o’erhead, 

The way is thorny," I gently said; 

* What dost thou seek, in thy wanderings wide. 
Thou earnest seeker?" He thus replied, 

As he faced the tempest with dauntless breast, 

“ It's a home I'm seeking—a place of rest I" 

When next I saw him his step was slow, 

His tones were feeble and full of woe; 

From the future had fiuled those hues of light, 
Which made the sky of his morning bright. 

The dust of ages his garments spread, 

The snows of winter were on his head; 

His limbs were trembling, yet on he pressed, 
And vainly sought for a place of rest. 

As he eagerly peered through the twilight dim 
That was slowly gathering, I said to him: 

44 What dost thou seek, O, thou pilgrim lone?" 

44 1 am weary," he murmured, 44 1 seek a home P* 

With hapds meekly folded upon his breast, 

He sank to the long and dreamless rest. 

And he to whom earth, in her lofty pride, 

A shelter from tempest and cold denied, 

Found at last, far over her loftiest dome, 

The rest immortal—the better home. 


[oaioouL.] 
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BT FBBCT GARNETT. 


About ten years ago I was studying medicine 
in New York. I had been working very hard, 
having specially devoted my attention for the 
last six months to pathology. This is a tedious 
study, demanding foe most determined mental 
attention. I threw myself into it with all foe ar¬ 
dor of youth, and consequently at the end of six 
months I had completely exhausted my mental 
energies. 

One day I was sitting listlessly In my room 


endeavoring to master Bayle’s “ Recherchet nor 
PhthisU Ptdmonaire” but I could not compre¬ 
hend what I was reading; my thoughts unbid¬ 
den reverted back to my own home, and it rose 
up in all its neatness and charms before my men¬ 
tal vision. My heart yearned to see my family 
again, and I knew that two more long yean 
most elapse before my wish could be gratified. 
A sudden knocking at the door interrupted my 
reverie. At my summons to " come in," the 
door opened, and my particular friend Charles 
Seldon entered the room. 

" What 1 still poring over your books t" said he. 

“Yes,” I replied, M I am trying to master 
Bayle, but I don't make much progress." 

" I tell you what it Is, my dear fellow," said 
my friend, good natnredly, "you will make 
yourself ill. You don't know how pale yon look. 
Now take my advice, throw your books on one 
side." 

“It's all very well talking," I replied; "but 
I want to perfect myself in pathology, and It is 
impossible for me to do so without application." 

We then entered into a long discussion as to 
foe necessity of an intimate knowledge of pathol¬ 
ogy to practise medicine, and ended as these dis¬ 
cussions usually do, by neither of us being con¬ 
vinced. 

“ Well, old friend," said he, " foe fact is, you 
must have some relaxation. I am going borne 
to-morrow for a month. Now I propose you ac¬ 
company me. Yon have no idea how delighted 
my friends will he to see you. We live in a 
homely style, * far from the busy haunts of 
man,' but I am sure the change will do you a 
world of good. Come, make up your mind and 
join me." 

I reflected a moment—the temptation was too 
strong for me, and I agreed to accompany him. 
The next morning we started off. His father 
was a farmer, and lived in foe western part of 
the State of New York. I shall not dwell on 
my visit Suffice it to say that I was received 
with the greatest kindness, and treated with gen¬ 
uine hospitality, and I passed there four of foe 
happiest weeks of my lifo. I had been there 
about a week when I went ont one day for a long 
walk by myself. Seldon had a headache and 
preferred to stay at home. I walked several 
miles, and growing tired, I entered a country 
tavern, and calling for a glass of ale and a cigar, 
I sat down to rest myself. 

While thus engaged a slight cough attracted 
my attention, and I glanced at the spot from 
whence it proceeded. Seated at the farther end 
of foe bar-room was an individual I had not no¬ 
ticed before. He was a man between thirty and 
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forty yean of age. There wa* something very 
peculiar in his features which immediately ar¬ 
rested my attention. I do not know how to 
describe it, but it gare me an idea that he pos¬ 
sessed a very acute mind. This impression was 
further increased by his movements. They were 
quick, and it was evident that he did not allow 
the slightest circumstance to escape him. I am 
not naturally inclined to make friends with stran¬ 
gers, but there was something in this man which 
attracted me to him. I drew my chair nearer 
his and commenced a conversation. 

“ A pleasant day," said I. 

" You are right, sir," he replied; “ it is very 
pleasant indeed, considering the time of year. 
One would expect to find it much colder than it 
is in this part of the State." 

" I should judge from your remarks that you 
do not live in this neighborhood," I ventured to 
observe. 

Before replying he gave me a scrutinizing 
glance. 

“I live in New York," he replied, after a mo¬ 
ment's pause. “ My name is James Brampton; 
my profession a detective officer." 

I was delighted to meet Mr. Brampton. His 
name had lately been very prominently brought 
before the public in more than one instance. 
He was a man of extraordinary sagacity, and 
had succeeded in discovering the perpetrators of 
crime, when to ordinary men all clue appeared 
to be lost. His faculty in this respect was evi¬ 
dently owing to his keen observation, his acute 
mental analysis and determined perseverance. 
No difficulty daunted him, in fact his powers 
seemed to increase in proportion as the case was 
enveloped in mystery. He was a man of great 
courage, and what was still better for his profes¬ 
sion, extraordinary coolness. 

We grew quite familiar, and in the course of 
conversation I asked him what brought him so 
far from New York. He told me he was in pur¬ 
suit of a burglar, and had laid a trap for him, 
and expected to arrest him that very day. Our 
interview lasted some time, when I arose to go. 
He then gave me his address in New York, and 
stated that he should be happy for me to call and 
see him. After the time for oar visit had expir¬ 
ed, Charles Seldon and myself both returned to 
New York together, and I applied myself to my 
studies with renewed energies. It might have 
been about a month after this, that one morning 
I took up the New York Herald, and the follow¬ 
ing paragraph caught my attention. 

“Dmadpcl Musdkb—T he inhabitants of 
Iaspenard Street frare yesterday thrown into a 
terrible state of excitement, by the discovery of 


one of the most fearful murders it has ever been 
the lot of humanity to witness. It appears that 
the house No. 121 is let out into lodgings. An 
apartment on the second floor is occupied by a 
young medical student named George Wilson. 
It was noticed yesterday that he did not make 
his appearance as usual. It was supposed that 
he was sick, and the owner of the house, who oc¬ 
cupied the ground floor, went up to his room to 
see if he had need of anything. When he enter¬ 
ed the room a dreadful sight presented itself. 
The young man was lying before the fire-place 
quite dead. His throat was cut in a fearful man¬ 
ner. Some of his hair which had evidently been 
pulled out by the roots, lay scattered about the 
room. The motives for this horrible deed are 
entirely unknown. The property of the deceas¬ 
ed did not appear to have been disturbed. We 
are happy to say that the probable murderer has 
been arrested. We refrain from giving more 
particulars to-day, as it might defeat the ends of 
justice." 

I was very much shocked to learn that poor 
Wilson had met with such a dreadful end. 1 
know him well, as he was studying at the same 
college as myself, and although I could not ex¬ 
actly rank him among my friends, still the little 
intercourse I had had with him had impressed 
me very favorably as to his general character. I 
had only spoken to him the very day before in 
the chemical lecture room, and it seemed so 
shocking to know that at that moment he was 
lying dead. 1 went down to the college as usual, 
and the first person I met in the hall was Mr. 
Dolman, the worthy janitor. 

“ Have you seen poor Wilson's body?" said 
he, after we had been conversing a few minutes 
about the murder. 

M No," I replied; “ I suppose it is a shocking 
right." 

** It is, indeed—hot there is one consolation—* 
the murderer is arrested." 

“ So the paper said, bat it did not give his 
name—who is it ?" 

“ One yon know very well. It's no other than 
Charles Seldon." 

“ Seldon 1" I exclaimed. “ Impossible 1 why, 
he is my dearest friend l" 

"lam sorry to hear that, sir, because there 
can be no doubt about bis guilt." 

I begged Mr. Dolman to enter into fall partic¬ 
ulars. His statement divested of all extraneous 
matter amounted to substantially as follows: 

George Wilson and Charles Seldon had at one 
time been great friends. They had been insepar¬ 
able, and it appeared as if nothing could occur 
to disturb their friendship. But one day they 
had a quarrel in the dissecting-room about the 
origin and insertion of some muscles. High 
words took place, and threats were freely indulg¬ 
ed in on both sides. Bat by the interposition of 
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some friends they were reconciled. After this 
quarrel they became as firmly attached to each 
other as ever. They constantly visited at each 
other's rooms, and were frequently seen together 
in public. 

On the evening of the murder, they had at¬ 
tended the theatre together, and Seldon had 
returned home with Wilson. The owner of the 
lodging house testified to their both returning 
about twelve o'clock at night. He did not know 
what time Seldon had left The police imme¬ 
diately proceeded to search 8eldon's rooms. 
They found the student absent. After a strict 
search they discovered in one corner of his sleep¬ 
ing apartment, a handkerchief saturated with 
blood, and a dissecting knife also smeared with 
blood. In a drawer was a letter containing a 
challenge to Wilson to fight a duel; this letter 
had no date to it. This evidence was thought 
conclusive, and Charles Seldon was immediately 
arrested, charged with the wilful murder of 
George Wilson. 

I must confess when all this was told me, the 
case appeared a very black one for my friend 
Seldon. It was proved that on the night of the 
murder he had accompanied the deceased to his 
rooms; that it had not been noticed when he 
left; that the strongest evidences of his guilt 
were found in his rooms, but still I was not sat¬ 
isfied. 1 knew Seldon so well that I could not 
persuade myself he had been guilty of so atro¬ 
cious a crime. I at once determined to pay my 
friend a visit in prison, and easily obtained a 
pass for that purpose. In an hour I was at the 
prison door. On delivering the pass I was im¬ 
mediately admitted. When I entered the cell, 
I found my friend sitting on the edge of his iron 
bed, with his face buried in his hands. As soon 
as he heard my step he looked np. 

“ My dear fellow,” said he, rising, “ this Is 
indeed kind of you.” 

“ I should indeed be wanting in friendship,” 
I replied, “if I were not to visit yon when in 
trouble.” 

“Ton know about the dreadful crime with 
which I am charged, but at surely as there is a 
God in heaven, I am guiltless of this bloody 
deed.” 

The poor fellow could restrain himself no 
longer, but letting his face fail on my shoulder, 
he wept and sobbed lilje a child. I had no doubt 
whatever of bis innocence now. 

“ Come, come,” said I, trying to console him; 
“ cheer np, Charles. I am perfectly satisfied as 
to your innocence, and so shall the world be be¬ 
fore many days are over.” 

“ It is not for myself I care,” be exclaimed, 


between bis sobs—“ but my mother—my poor 
dear mother, it will break her heart when she 
hears of her sou's disgrace/* 

“ My dear fellow,” I answered, “you let your 
fears get the better of yon. There can be no 
disgrace when there is no crime; but come, com¬ 
pose yourself, I want you to tell me a few par¬ 
ticulars regarding this matter. Do you suspect 
anybody of having committed this murder V* 

“ No, I have not the slightest idea who did It. 
Ton well know that poor Wilson and 1 had set¬ 
tled our quarrel; we were as good friends as 
ever, and even on the fetal night we went to the 
theatre together. We returned about midnight, 
and I accompanied him to his room, where I 
stayed with him upwards of an hour, smoking a 
cigar and talking about old times. I let myself 
out without disturbing any one and went imme¬ 
diately home. This morning I was arrested on 
the charge of murder, and this is all I know 
about the matter, so help me God!” 

“ Have you employed any one to look after 
your interests V* 

“ Not yet Everything was so sudden that I 
appear to be tn a dream.” 

“ A sudden thought has struck me. Ton re¬ 
member my telling you about meeting with a 
famous detective officer, named Brampton, when 
I was on a visit to your house 1 Now if any¬ 
body can find out the truth, he is the man,” I 
said. 

" You are right—see him at once, my dear fel¬ 
low. There is no time to lose.” 

I agreed with Seldon, that it would be better 
to see Brampton immediately, and hurriedlj 
bidding him good-by, I proceeded at once to the 
address the detective officer had given me, and 
which, fortunately, I had preserved. I found 
him at home, and in a few words I explained to 
him all that had occurred. He appeared I 
thought to take the matter very coolly, but con¬ 
sented without any hesitation to examine into 
the affair. 

“ What are the proofs against the young man 1” 
asked Brampton. 

I then told him about the bloody handkerchief, 
the dissecting knife, and the challenge which had 
been found in Seldon's room; at the same time 
I upbraided myself that I had not mentioned 
anythiug about the supposed proofs of his guilt 
to my friend when I visited him in prison. 

“ The first thing we have to do,” said the de¬ 
tective, “ is to examine these things; we will 
then visit the scene of the tragedy.” 

He put on his hat and we went at once to the 
police office. The articles were shown us with¬ 
out any hesitation. Mr. Brampton scrutinized 
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tbe bloody handkerchief, knife, and compeomi** 
inff note very closely. 

“ If this is all the proof they have got against 
year friend, it does not amount to much," said 
he. “ With respect to the handkerchief you see 
it is only bloody in spots; had it been used in 
murder it would have been saturated equally 
through the whole fabric; the blood on the knife 
is at least two weeks old, and the challenge was 
evidently written two or three months ago—you 
see the paper looks quite yellow, and the ink has 
already faded/* 

I was rejoiced to hear him give this opinion, 
which when he pointed ont to me die reasons for 
is, was evidently well founded. We left the po¬ 
lice office, and started for Lispenard Street for 
the house where the murder had been committed. 
It was the middle of January, and the day was 
bitter cold. A considerable quantity of snow 
had fallen, which somewhat impeded oar pro¬ 
gress. In half an hoar's time, however, we 
reached the house which had been the scene of 
the assassination. 

It was quite a modem building situated in the 
heart of a populous street. One would suppose 
it to be the last place in the world where such a 
deed could be committed without instant detec¬ 
tion. We had no difficulty in obtaining admis¬ 
sion into the fatal chamber. The room remain¬ 
ed exactly in the same state as when first discov¬ 
ered. Wilson's body, however, had been re¬ 
moved into another apartment. Mr. Brampton 
proceeded to examine the room narrowly, deter¬ 
mined if possible to discover some clue to the 
murderer. I must premise by stating that the 
apartment was the middle one of three on the 
second floor. The one on the right was occupied 
by a lawyer's clerk, the one on the left by a clerk 
in a drag store. 

“The first thing to be observed," said Mr. 
Brampton, “ is that it is very singular how this 
murder could have been committed without any 
alarm having been given to the inmates of these 
ether two apartments. The natural inference is 
that the victim must first of all have been depriv¬ 
ed of consciousness—-this must have been pro¬ 
duced by either ether or chloroform. I should 
judge it must have been the latter, as it is much 
more rapid in its effects." 

I did not agree with the theory of the detective, 
for it appeared to me that a violent straggle had 
taken place. The room was in extreme disorder, 
and the floor was strewn with the murdered 
man's hair. I mentioned my doubts to Mr. 
Brampton. 

“ The very thing you mention only serves to 
Qpnfirm mein my first opinion," said he, with a 


smile, and he picked up a lock of hair from the 
carpet. “In the first place," he continued, 
“ there is too mnch study and regularity in this 
room to satisfy me; and look at this lock of hair, 
you see the ends are all even and stained wish 
blood, evidently showing that it was not torn out 
by the roots, as would be imagined at first glance. 
The even ends show that it was cut off with some 
sharp instrument, and the fact of their being 
stained with blood proves that the hair was cut 
off after the murder had been committed, and 
with the same instrument. This instrument 
most hove been very sharp, and 1 conclude it 
was either a raaor or a scalpel." 

Mr. Brampton now proceeded to search every 
corner of the apartment, and discovered under a 
heap of bedclothes a pocket handkerchief. He 
picked it np and found that the two ends were 
knotted together. He raised it to my nose, and 
I could distinctly trace the smell of chloroform. 
It was a huge white pocket handkerchief, and 
evidently belonged to a gentleman. In one cor¬ 
ner of it were the initials J. D. 

“ An important discovery," said the detective, 
patting it into his pocket. 

We next proceeded to view the body. The 
mortal remains of George Wilson were stretched 
on a low bed in an empty apartment on the next 
floor. The first thing that Mr. Brampton point¬ 
ed out to me was that one of the ears of the de¬ 
ceased was almost black and the other was gras- 
ed. On the back of the head the hair was mat¬ 
ted and pressed. 

The detective pulled the handkerchief he had 
found in the other room from his pocket, and 
discovered that it exactly fitted round the head 
of the deceased, and where the hair was matted 
the knot had been tied. The pressure had been 
so great as to stop the circulation of the blood, 
and this accounted for the peculiar appearance of 
the ears. Mr. Brampton next proceeded to ex¬ 
amine the month of the deceased. After separ¬ 
ating the lips, we both of us perceived a small 
piece of white or transparent substance adhering 
to one of the front teeth. He detached it. 

“ What is that 1" I asked. 

“ It is a piece of human skin," be replied. 

“ What do you infer from it ?" 

“ I will tell yon directly, but it is necessary 
first that we should again visit the room where 
the murder was committed." 

We did so, and Brampton walked straight np 
to a large cupboard which he had neglected to 
examine before. He threw open the door, and 
he had no sooner done so than an expression of 
satisfaction escaped his lips. 

“ I suspected as much," said he—“ do you see 
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anything peculiar in that cupboard t” he asked. 

" No/' I replied. " I only see that it it half 
foil of soiled linen." 

" Don't you see that the linen is indented in 
the middle, evidently showing that some one has 
been concealed there 1" 

When he pointed it out to me it was plain 
enough, and I wondered it had not struck me 
before. 

" I think we are now in a very fair way of dis¬ 
covering the murderer," said he. “ Your friend 
is undoubtedly innocent The murderer, whose 
initials are in all probability J. D., concealed 
himself in this closet He must have been there 
during the whole of the interview between Seldon 
and Wilson. When the latter was left alone, he 
crept stealthily from his hiding place, and first 
saturating his handkerchief with chloroform, he 
applied it to the mouth of his victim. A very 
slight struggle ensued, in which the hand of the 
murderer was bitten by the deceased. The chlo¬ 
roform, however, soon produced unconsciousness; 
the deed was then committed; the cutting off of 
the hair, and the disorder in the room, were ef¬ 
fected afterwards, as I before told you." 

It was perfectly plain to me after his explana¬ 
tion, that everything must have taken place ex¬ 
actly as he stated, and it appeared such a simple 
and natural conclusion to arrive at, that I won¬ 
dered I had not come to the same conclusion 
myself. 

“ What is the next lecture at the university 
medical college 1" said he. 

" Professor P— lectures at flvo o'clock this af¬ 
ternoon on Materia Medics,” I replied, some¬ 
what surprised at such a question. 

44 Will you allow me to accompany you 1" he 
asked. 

" Certainly," I returned, more and more sur¬ 
prised. 

We left the house, and it was decided that I 
should call for him a quarter before five. He 
gave me no reason why he wished to attend the 
lecture. At the hour agreed upon I was at his 
door, and we both proceeded to the college to¬ 
gether. When we entered the lecture room he 
scrutinised every student present, and then he 
appeared satisfied, for he sat down and listened 
attentively to the lecture to the end. When it 
was over he pointed out a young man to me. 

44 What is that young man's name ?" said he. 

“ His name is Joseph Davis." 

44 Do you know him ?" 

44 Yes, I know him very well.” 

“ Do you know where he lives f" 

"Yes." 

At that moment Davis came up conversing 


with four or five other students. They stood 
quite near us, and we could overhear their con¬ 
versation. 

“ What is the matter with your hand, Davis ?" 
said a student. 

I now noticed for the first time that his hand 
was tied up in a handkerchief. 

"I pricked myself while dissecting," replied 
Davis. 

“ Yon ought to be careful of yourself, such in¬ 
juries are frequently very dangerous," returned 
another student. 

"What a shocking thing it is about poor 
Wilson," said another of his companions. 

" It is, indeed," returned Davis. " I suppose 
there is no doubt about Seldon's guilt t" 

" None at all. Bythe-by, Davis, it is a good 
thing the murderer is discovered, for you bad an 
awful row with turn yesterday morning." 

" I know I had. You know he accused me 
of cheating at cards, and I could not stand that. 
I own I used some very harsh language, which I 
now regret." 

The young men now passed on. Mr. Bramp¬ 
ton followed them. At last the student who had 
referred to a difficulty between Davis and Wil¬ 
son, separated from the rest. The detective offi¬ 
cer hurried on and overtook him before he turn¬ 
ed the corner of the street. 

" What is that young man's name 1" he asked 
of me. 

" Herman Doyle," I returned. 

" Mr. Doyle," said Brampton, as he came up 
with the student, " I wish to ask yon a question 
or two. I am a detective officer. You referred 
just now to a quarrel between Mr. Davis and 
Mr. Wilson—will you be good enough to give 
me the particulars 1" 

The young student appeared to be a good deal 
astonished at being thus addressed, but replied 
without any hesitation. 

" Yesterday morning, Davis, Wilson and my¬ 
self were playing poker in my room. There was 
a dispute between the two persons, Wilson ac¬ 
cusing Davis of cheating." 

" What followed V* asked Brampton. 

"Davis, who is a southerner, was very indigo 
nant, and swore he would have Wilson's life." 

" I thank you. I am much obliged to you," 
replied the detective, and wishing the medical 
student good morning, we walked away. 

" Now, then, we must go to Davis's lodgings," 
said Brampton. “ Introduce me as your unde, 
and ask him to lend you a scalpel." 

I did not presume to dispute anything he ad¬ 
vised. We had not to walk far before we reach¬ 
ed the house in which he boarded. He had only 
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arrived a few minutes before ns. We were shown 
at once into bis room/ and I introduced Bramp¬ 
ton as my unde as had been agreed upon. When 
the ceremonj of introduction was over, I said: 

n Davis, will you be kind enough to lend me a 
scalpel for a day or two 1” 

" Help yourself,” said be, pointing to a box 
on the bnrean. Brampton took the box as if for 
the purpose of handing it to me. He opened it 
and glanced at the contents. 

"What is the matter with your hand, Mr. 
Davis V* said Brampton, looking at him as if he 
would read his very soul. 

Davis began to grow uneasy, and moved rest* 
lesaly in his chair. 

" O, it's nothing,” he answered—" I pricked 
myself while dissecting the other day.” 

M Will you let me see it V* I asked; " perhaps 
I can suggest something for it” 

“ It is really not worth while,” he answered. 
Then he added, after reflecting a moment, “ but 
if it will afford you any gratification, you can see 
it" 

He pulled off the handkerchief and showed ns 
his hand. ‘ It was as Brampton had expected— 
his hand had been severely bitten, and the marks 
of the teeth were plainly perceptible. We then 
knew that we stood in the presence of George 
Wilson's murderer! Brampton suddenly rose 
from his seat, shut the door, and putting his hand 
on Davis's shoulder, exclaimed: 

“lama detective officer. Joseph Davis, I 
arrest you for the murder of George Wilson, and 
here is the knife with which you committed the 
deed,” he added, taking one of the scalpels from 
the box—" see, some of the hair of the victim 
still adheres to it” 

This sudden action succeeded. He gated for 
a moment wildly around him as if meditating 
flight, and then fell back speechless in a chair. 
The assistance of some policemen was immedi¬ 
ately obtained and be was removed to the Tombs. 

Two days afterwards he committed suicide in 
prison by opening the femoral artery, leaving be¬ 
hind him a written confession of his guilt. In 
this confession he acknowledged that he had con¬ 
cealed himself in Wilson's chamber, and attack¬ 
ed him exactly in the manner stated by Bramp¬ 
ton. Charles Seldon was of course honorably 
discharged. 


Childhood is like a mirror, catching and re¬ 
flecting images from all around. Remember 
that an impious or profane thought uttered by a 
parent's lips may operate upon the yonng heart 
like a careless spray of water thrown upon pol¬ 
ished steel, staining it with rust which no scour¬ 
ing can efface. 


UNDIdnr MURRAY. 

It is not generally known that this " prince of 
English gramma r ia n s” was an American, and 
born within the present limits of Lebanon coun¬ 
ty, Pennsylvania. He was born in the year 1745, 
on the Swatara, in East Hanover township, then 
Lancaster, now Lincoln comity. His father was 
a miller, and followed that occupation when 
Lindley was born, but afterwards devoted his at¬ 
tention to mercantile pursuits, and amassed a 
considerable fortune by trading to the West In¬ 
dies. Lindley was the oldest of twelve children, 
and when about seven yean of age was sent to 
Philadelphia, that he might have the benefit of 
a better education than conld be had at Swatara. 
He studied law in New York, and at the age of 
twenty-two was called to the bar, where be gain¬ 
ed for himself the reputation of an "honest law¬ 
yer.” His “ Grammar of the English Language ” 
was composed in England in 1794, and publish¬ 
ed in 1795, many millions of copies of which 
have been sold. He resided in England forty- 
two yean, most of which time he was an invalid. 
He composed many works besides his grammar. 
He died in 1620, in a village in Yorkshire, being 
upwards of eighty years of age. He is represent¬ 
ed as a Christian and philanthropist. He left 
legacies to a number of relatives and friends, and 
sums of money to many religions societies. He 
also directed that the residue of his property, af¬ 
ter the decease of his wifeja New York lady, his 
beloved and affectionate Hannah, who had been 
his companion for more than sixty years), should 
be devoted to pious and benevolent uses. He 
was a Quaker, and interred in the bnrying-ground 
of that sect, in the city of New York, far from 
friend and fatherland .—Lebanon Advertiser. 


DOG DIGNITY. 

Sir Walter 8cott declared that he could believe 
anything of dogs. He was very fond of them, 
studied their idiosyncracies closely, wrote volu¬ 
minously in their praise, and totd many stories 
of their unaccountable habits. Once, he said, ho 
desired an old pointer of great experience, a pro¬ 
digious favorite, and steady in the field as a rock, 
to accompany hu friend Daniel Terry, the actor, 
then on a visit at Abbotsford, and who, for the 
nonce, voted himself for a sport excursion. The 
dog wagged his tail in token of pleased obedience, 
shook out his ears, led the way with a confident 
air, and began ranging about with most scientific 
precision. Suddenly be pointed, np sprang a 
numerous covev. Terry, bent on slaughter, 
fired both barrels at once, aiming in the centre 
of the enemy, and missed. The dog turned 
round in utter astonishment, wondering who 
could be behind him, and looked Terry full in 
the face; hut after a pause, shook himself agaia 
and went to work as before. A second steady 
point, a second fusilade, and no effects. The 
dog then deliberately wheeled about and trotted 
home at his leisure, leaving the discomfited 
Venator to find for himself during the remainder 
of the day. 8ir Walter was fond of repeating 
the anecdote, and always declared that it waa 
literally true, while Terry never said more in 
contradiction than that " it waa a good story.”— 
Anecdote of Scott. 
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BT F. O. HAH1TIN. 

At midnight on my lonely beat, 

When darkness veils the wood and lea, 

A vision seems my view to greet 
Of one at home who prays for me. 

The roses bloom upon her cheek, 

Her form seems to me like a dream; 

And on her face, so fair and meek, 

A host of holy beauties gleam. 

For softly shines her flaxen hair, 

A smile is ever on her face, 

And the mild lustrous light of prayer 
Around her sheds a moonlike grace. 

She prays for me that’s far away— 

The soldier in his holy fight; 

And asks that God in mercy may 
Shield the loved one, and bless the right! 

Until, though leagues lie far between, 

This silent incense of her heart 

Steals o’er my soul with breath serene, 

And we no longer are apart. 

So guarding thus my lonely beat, 

Mid darkening wood and dreary lea, 

That vision seems my view to greet 
Of her at home who prays for me. 

loaioixii..] 

BEATEN WITH STRIPES. 

BT MBS. JANE G. AUSTIN. 

Boston in 1661. Can yon not imagine it? 
A quaint collection of dwellings, new yet never 
young, aping in rude material and clumsy work¬ 
manship the mellowed fashions of the old world 
—that home toward which fall many a sick heart 
yearned with love and longing, yet dared not 
to avow the dereliction—crowded about the wa¬ 
ter edge, bat only dotted upon the crests of the 
peninsula with dwellings made accessible by 
those crooked lanes, surveyed and graded by the 
cows of the settlement and since received sans 
amsndement as the streets of a great city. 

A town whose very crudities were thus made 
to assume the grimly air of antiquity, mimick¬ 
ing in its rawest youth the results of centuries of 
sdll decay. A town built up by men who had 
fled their ancient homes for conscience' sake, but 
who, while claiming for themselves the largest 
liberty of thought and speech, were more intoler¬ 
ant of those who differed from themselves in re- 


Ugiotts utterance, than their own worst enemiea 
bad ever been of them. Do you doubt the truth 
of the stricture ? Listen to toe story of Deborah 
Wilson. 

It was evening, a summer evening, and half 
the townsfolk were abroad, walking, or ntting in 
toe noops of their houses, quietly enjoying toe 
balmy air, and a Httla sober gossip. But the 
door of good man Williams's dwelling remained 
closed, as did the lattice of toe common room, 
when the family were collected, for they talked 
of matters in which they desired neither counsel 
nor intervention. It is old Jeremy Williams 
who speaks, and the tall, handsome young man 
whom he addresses is his only son. 

44 1 have not now to tell yon, John, that your 
welfare and happiness, so far as those have been 
eoosistent with my duty as a Christian and as a 
father, have ever been my dearest object. In 
truth I have been dealt with by the elders more 
than once, for what they called the slothful laxity 
of my parental rale. You were then a boy, now 
yon are a man, and I shall not attempt to as¬ 
sume the role that I did not enforce upon your 
non age. Yon are foes, John Williams, to wive 
wheresoever your conscience gives you leave." 

44 Not against your will, father. I never can 
he set free from my duty and affection as a son," 
returned toe younger man, somewhat anxiously. 
"Even now, if you will have it so, I am mady 
to promise to remain unmarried while you live.” 

"Ay, ay," whispered the elder, impatiently, 
"you would wait counting the hours till my 
death should sat you free. It shall not be so. 
Go and ask this woman to your wife, and see to 
it that you deal more strictly with the children 
God may send, than ever I dealt with you." 

"And you, mother—have you no godspeed 
for me ?" asked the youth, after a pause of some 
minutes, in which he had stood looking blankly 
before him and pondering his father's words. 

44 I say, sen John, that never dove was hatch¬ 
ed from kite's egg, and you have been told before 
to night bow toe mother and the sister of this 
damsel who has watched yon, were more than 
suspected of leaguing with that pestilent old bed¬ 
lam Mary Dyer, and how it was only by m a m 
force that Master Wilson kept his wife from 
standing np before toe whole meeting to avow 
herself a filthy Quaker." 

44 Nay, mother—no one can toll what it was 
she would have said," whispered John, eagerly. 

44 No one can tell! Was it not the day after 
that old Jezebel was hanged as she richly deserv¬ 
ed to be, and were not Mistress Wilson's eyes so 
swelled with crying that she could scarce see oat 
of them ? I cannot bat admire, son John, that 
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you should go about to deny what Is known to 
the whole colony.*' 

“ Granting that it may be so, good mother, 
these things passed more than a twelvemonth 
since, and there has been no talk of Mistress 
Wilson or her daughter Faith in all that time. 
More than this, Deborah is very young, and if I 
remove, as I propose, to Salem village, she will 
soon, separated from the family, forget any her¬ 
esies she may have unconsciously imbibed.** 

“ It may be so, son, bat if yon conld hat have 
hearkened to my advice, and asked for the dangh- 
ter of that godly man oar minister, who, as the 
whole town knows, would have gone on her knees 
to marry her—'* 

“ Peace, dame !** interrupted Jeremy Williams, 
sternly; “ your words are unbecoming, and your 
reproaches unavailing. The lad has chosen his 
path, let him walk in it unencumbered by oar 
displeasure. Son John, you have my consent 
and that of your mother to marry with this Deb¬ 
orah Wilson. Now go.** 

" You will not deny me a blessing, father- 
mother !*’ faltered the young man, rising and ap¬ 
proaching his parents, who sat together upon a 
high-backed settle primly stretched in front of 
the empty fire-place. 

“ Surely not/* replied the elder, with a quick? 
owed affection m his tone, as he placed a trem¬ 
bling hand ‘ upon the bowed head of his only 
child, and John Williams went forth that night 
to woo his bride with a light and happy heart. 

A few months later, and we find them married 
and living quietly in Salem village, where the 
young husband had obtained profitable employ¬ 
ment in the counting house of a wealthy import¬ 
ing merchant, who, pleased with the industry 
and seal of his new clerk, promised more than 
once to make his fortune for him before they 
parted. 

They had been married a year, perhaps, when 
the first child came—a boy, in whom the very 
heart of the mother was bound up. She loved 
her husband—loved, honored and obeyed him, 
as was the primitive custom in those simple days, 
bat her boy she worshipped with a wild fondness, 
intensified at times to positive pain. Mere than 
oaee did John on his return home find his wife 
upon her knees beside the infant's cradle, sobbing 
and weeping with no assignable cause but that 
"the child was so precious, and there was so 
much ill that might befell him." 

80 time went on till the baby had become a 
tweet and intelligent child of two years old, when 
a violent attack of orsap put a sadden and most 
distressing end to that little life, the basis of so 
many hopes and aspiration*. For many days it 


was feared that Deborah would die too. The 
young husband, whose strong nature retained all 
its lover*B fondness for the delicate woman whom 
he had made his wife, bent over her in agony, 
watching the fearful struggle of her crushed heart 
to rise beneath its overwhelming anguish, sooth¬ 
ing, exhorting, imploring, all in vain. 

“ This cannot last—she will lose either life or 
reason before another night," said the blunt old 
physician to Mistress Wilson, who had been 
summoned to her daughter's bedside. 

“ God great k may he reason, then," cried the 
poor mother; and God who sometimes smites ns 
with our heart's desire, heard her prayer. 

That night the maniac shrieks of the poor 
young thing rang through the neighborhood, and 
John Williams, the unconscious tears rolling 
dowa his cheeks, sat out the long hours of dark¬ 
ness, tenderly exerting all his great strength to 
restrain the mad efforts of his wife to do herself 
and all around her some grievous harm. 

This frenzy, too violent for continuance, wore 
itself away, and through an ordeal of terrible ex¬ 
haustion Deborah Williams came slowly back 
to life. To life* did I say 1 To death in hfo 
mere truly. Her heart, her memory, her hopes, 
were buried in that little grave. 

She resumed her household duties, acknowl¬ 
edged with wan smiles the fondness and atten¬ 
tion lavished upon her by her husband, and in 
obedience to the somewhat stern monitions of 
her mother-in-law who came now to visit her, 
strove with her deep depression, as a sin and re¬ 
bellion against the will of her Almighty Master. 
In vain. With her, as with many another of her 
sex, the heart was stronger than the head, the 
affections than the will, and before Dame Wil¬ 
liams returned to Boston she had seen with dis¬ 
may, that Deborah was slowly and steadily sink¬ 
ing into a condition of settled melancholy, but 
one step above positive aberration. 

“ Good-by, John, take the best of care of Deb¬ 
orah. She'll never again be what she was, my 
poor ehild, but it's not her fault,” said the good 
woman, as her son helped her to mount the car¬ 
rier's wagon at his door. 

"Fault!" began John, but checking himself, 
only answered, “ you may be sure I'll care for 
her, mother. God be with you—and us," added 
he, softly, as he re-entered his own bouse. 

One thing the fond husband had already set¬ 
tled in his own mind, and that was, to allow his 
charge as ttttle time for solitude and reflection as 
might be, so the very carrier whose cart convey¬ 
ed Mistress Williams to her home, bore a letter 
w ritten by her son, inviting the mother and sis¬ 
ter of Ms wife to spend the ensuing summer un- 
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der his roof. The invitation was gratefully ac¬ 
cepted. Before the end of the week the new in¬ 
mates had quietly taken their places in the little 
household, and Destiny calmly turned a page in 
the biography of Deborah Williams. 

Mistress Wilson was, as has been intimated, a 
firm though secret and timid adherent to the 
doctrines of the Friends, or as they were derisive¬ 
ly styled—Quakers. This belief, rooted in a 
zealous friendship for the unfortunate Mary 
Dyer, was a great solace and dependence to the 
warm-hearted woman, although her feeble nature 
shrank from the scorn and contumely, perhaps 
torture and death, that awaited an avowal of its 
proscribed faith. 

It is not, therefore, to be wondered at, that 
when the anxious mother found herself domes¬ 
ticated with her favorite daughter, avowedly in 
the position of a consoler, that she should gradu¬ 
ally, and almost unconsciously, indeed, show her 
attention to the peculiar belief so comfortable to 
her own soul. 

Deborah, deaf to the voice of love, of duty, 
and of expediency, listened eagerly to the sum¬ 
mons of religious faith, and her mind suddenly 
awaking from its torpor seined upon its new food 
with a feverish avidity painfully significant of a 
yet diseased condition. The consequent outward 
change was marked, and to her mother's eye a 
happy one. 

She suddenly regained animation, bodily 
strength, color and appetite, resumed her usual 
dress and avocations, and applied herself with 
more than her former zeal to the duties so long 
neglected. The young husband, surprised and 
delighted at the effect, remained entirely in the 
dark as to the cause of this blissful amendment 
in bis domestic affairs, for Deborah, at the ear¬ 
nest entreaty of her mother, studiously concealed 
from him the knowledge of her apostasy, as 
dangerous alike to herself, and to her mother 
and Bister. 

It was about this time arose a great scandal and 
disturbance in the minds both of the Quakers 
and their persecutors, from the conduct of one 
Lydia Wardell, an adherent of the sect in New¬ 
bury, who, carried away by a fanatical zeal, rush¬ 
ed into the meeting house of that town cUfring 
service time, entirely naked, announcing that she 
had been commanded by the spirit thus to testify 
to the congregation their own religious destitu¬ 
tion. 

But the people of Newbury refused to ac¬ 
cept either the lespon or the teacher, and rising 
as one man, they indignantly seized upon the 
poor creature, and hurried her before a justice 
court at Ipswich, where she was sentenced to be 


tied to the next tavern post and severely whip¬ 
ped upon the naked back. 

This harsh sentence was carried into immedi¬ 
ate effect, and the blows were so heartily applied 
(who would not rather claim descent from the 
fanatic who was lashed than the fanatic who did 
the lashing ?) that her poor flesh was miserably 
bruised and mangled by the whip, while her 
breast was tom by the splinters of the poet 
against which she was tied. 

An account of this transaction reaching Salem 
the next day, was repeated at home by John 
Williams, with many indignant and pitying com¬ 
ments, although, he added, he felt neither sym¬ 
pathy nor love for the Quakers as a body, and 
much disapproved their general conduct in the 
colony. At this point of his discourse, Deborah 
suddenly burst into tears, and left the room. Her 
mother followed, pausing at the door to say: 

“ The poor child is not strong enough to lis¬ 
ten to such a tale, and I marvel, John Williams, 
that so fond a husband should thus sorely have 
tried her.” 

“ I was in fault, good mother, I allow,” said 
John, penitently, “ but 1 will go to Deborah, 
and doubt not I shall be enabled to make my 
peace. She knows I would die rather than wil¬ 
fully to pain her.” 

“ Nay, son, it is better that I should go. Deb¬ 
orah is in no fit state now to listen to yon. By- 
and by I will summon you.” 

And indeed, Mistress Wilson found her daugh¬ 
ter in a crisis of nervous agitation, under which 
her reason, hardly re-established, threatened to 
succumb. This lasted the entire night, and it 
was only at daybreak that Deborah sank, under 
the influence of opium, into a heavy sleep. The 
next day she was dressed and walking about die 
house, but her husband marked with anxiety, 
that she was silent, gloomy, and self-absorbed, 
avoiding his society, but seeking frequent oppor¬ 
tunities of speaking in private with her mother, 
who appeared anxious and unhappy. 

The third morning John returned to his buri- 
ness with a heavy and foreboding boart. AH 
day he went about his work with a nervous sense 
of impending calamity, and when at noon a 
neighbor rushed into the counting-room, and 
with white face and choking utterance, informed 
him that his Deborah had ju6t been arrested in 
the public streets for imitating the example of 
Lydia Wardell, he felt in the midst of hie an¬ 
guish a terrible sense of relief, that the Mow had 
fallen. 

Arriving breathless and exhausted at his own 
door, the unhappy man was met by the consta 
Met who had just arrested Mistress Wilson and 
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her daughter Faith, charged with complicity in 
Deborah's offence. Without a word he followed 
them to the house of the justice, and unseen by 
them, waited until all three had been committed 
for trial on the ensuing day. 

The afternoon and night were spent by John 
Williams in frantic efforts to gain an audience 
of the judge, in whose hands lay all his future 
happiness, bound up in the life of his beloved 
wife; but the magistrate steadily refused to see, 
or to receive a letter from him, nor did the at¬ 
tempted intercession of his numerous and influ¬ 
ential friends meet with any better success. 

The utmost good they could effect was to per¬ 
suade poor Williams to suffer himself toward 
morning to be led to the house of his kind friend 
and employer, where he was left to sleep if pos¬ 
sible, or at least to refresh himself by lying down 
to rest. 

It was hoped that exhausted as he was, nature 
might thus assert her claims, and hold him in 
kindly oblivion until after the trial and execution 
of the sentence, which no one doubted would be 
adjudged. But long before the hour for opening 
the court, the v unhappy man had made Ms way 
privately from the house, and was waiting with 
hungry eyes outside the door of the court room. 
It was opened at length, and Williams with a 
score of the spectators was admitted. The three 
trembling and frightened women were produced, 
the witnesses summoned, and the trial proceeded. 

Brief it must necessarily have been when no 
defence was attempted, and where the sentence 
had preceded the arraignment. It was soon over, 
and the unmoved magistrate calmly ordained 
that Deborah Williams, Elizabeth and Faith 
Wilson, should be tied to a cart's tail, and thus 
led through the principal streets of the town, re¬ 
ceiving daring their progress twenty lashes each, 
well laid on, upon the naked back. 

There was no delay between sentence and ex¬ 
ecution, and by the time that John Williams had 
recovered from bis frenzy of grief and rage, suffi¬ 
ciently to know what was going forward, the 
carts had been provided, the culprits stripped 
and bound thereat, and the shameful procession 
was ready to set forth. Bursting from the kind¬ 
ly hands that would have restrained Mm, the 
young husband gained the street and stood be¬ 
side his wife. 

As he reached her side, the first lash foil upon 
die soft white flesh, bared in the eyes of the gap¬ 
ing rabble, and with an inarticulate cry, the des¬ 
perate man sprang at the throat of die execution¬ 
er. Fortunately the movement was foreseen and 
arrested by one who stood beside, fortunately the 
official, gloating admiringly upon the long red 


wheal his lash had raised, did not mark its effect 
in another quarter, else had the world lost that 
scene which followed, the most touching as I 
think, of all the stories of love stronger than 
death, stronger than shame, stronger than self, 
that gild the bloody pages of martyrdom. 

Close beside his wife, holding her hand in his, 
through all those endless streets, walked John 
Williams, seeking with broken words of love and 
reverence to strengthen and uphold the fainting 
woman, though tears were streaming down his 
own white cheeks, and ever and anon (so says 
the ancient chronicle) thrusting bis hat between 
the lash and her poor back, winning even the 
executioner, as we well may hope, to divert some 
of those cruel blows from their victim. Enough* 
let 

“ Salem’s streets now tell their story, 

Of feinting women borne along, 

Gashed by the whi p— ao c hieed and gory—” 

we will no more of It. 

When Deborah Williams was somewhat re¬ 
covered from the terrible Illness ensuing upon 
her return home, her husband made arrange¬ 
ments to remove to England, where, through the 
intervention of his constant friend and employer, 
he bad obtained business. 

Mistress Wilson and Faith remained behind, 
and of them we hear no more. Another child 
came to the young couple in the second year of 
their exile, and very slowly a certain measure of 
health and strength crept back to Deborah’s 
crushed life, bat we can well imagine that she 
never became other than a sad and broken-spirit¬ 
ed woman, and that she died young. 

Pass a century, and a few years more, and we 
see a hostile army sailing up Boston harbor, sent 
by King George to quell the rebellion in his 
American colonies, and restore them to submis¬ 
sive order. A group of officers stand upon the 
deck of the flag-ship, looking with frowning eyes 
at the shores spread out before them. 

“ Do you happen to know, Hargreave, which 
of these hamlets is called Salem V* asks a fair- 
looking yonng man wearing a captain's uniform. 

" No, really I can't say, Williams. Why do 
you ask !" 

“ Only that I hope I may be ordered to load a 
company there, and lay it in ashes. It is what I 
exchanged into this regiment for," says Williams, 
savagely. 

“ And why, again 1" asks his comrade. 

"Because, through that town my ancestress 
was dragged at a cart's tail, and flogged upon 
her bare back, in the presence of a jeering mob! 
Do you ask why ? It was because, half-crazed 
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BEATEN WITH STRIPES. 


by the death of her onlj child, and led bj a fool¬ 
ish mother, she called herself a Quaker, and im¬ 
itated the follies of another of her sect Her 
blood sprinkled the streets of Salem, and I am 
here to wash it oat in that of the des ce n dants of 
the man who condemned her.” 

Among the slain on Banker’s Hill, Jane 18th, 
1775, lay Captain Williams, shot through the 
heart by a Salem yeoman, his sword clenched in 
his stiffened fingers, his eyes glaring with the 
fierce joy of combat, his lips parted with the 
oommand: 

“ Charge I” 

Dead in all his losty manhood, dead to her 
who loved and waited for him, dead to the wid¬ 
owed mother who bore him, dead to the country 
he had served so well, and slain as sorely by the 
magistrate who signed the warrant for sooarging 
Deborah Williams, as by the ballet of that Salem 
yeoman, whose forefather was that magistrate. 

CHILDHOOD. 

A few years more and yon will not know the 
same child—the age of play is not over, but hard 
taskmasters have broken into it. There is a 
morrow to be thought of which interferes with 
to-day. Consciousness has come, and the terrible 
burden of a kind of responsibility. There is the 
expression of the wish to please—or, alas! of the 
fear to displease. The features have come forth 
into some drawing—for the child is a graduate 
of this weary world, and the face has lengthened 
accordingly. But this age is beantiful, like every 
other, if expression and feature be true to it. 
The expression may be wistful and plaintive 
with timidity or tender health, and it is called 
fretful—or it may be careless and tom-boy with 
sheer animal spirits, and it is called vulgar; but 
either is safe. It is the precocious look of cun¬ 
ning, or peevishness, or primness, we torn from 
with intuitive dislike, for such are old signs. 
The features, also, may be common and charac¬ 
terless, but if they are soft and uncertain, and the 
spaces around them ample, they are safe as well. 
But the defined forms and the scanty quantities 
let us beware of—though fond mothers call them 
“ chiselled features ” and “ regular profiles 
what is admired as delicate and precise now, 
may be too likely to turn out sharp and mean 
by-and-by.— London Qvarterig Review. 

NEVER ASK QUESTIONS IN HURRT. 

“Tom, a word withyou.” “ Be quick, then, 
I’m in a hurry.” “ What did you give your sick 
horse 'tother day?” “A pint or turpentine/’ 
John hurries home and administers the same 
dose to a favorite charger, who, strange to say, 
dropped off defunct in half an boor. His opin¬ 
ion of his friend Tom’s veterinary ability is 
somewhat staggered. He meets him the next 
day. “Well, Tom!” “Well, John, what is 
it?” “I gave my horse a pint of turpentine. 


and it killed 1 
it did mine.” 


dead as Julius Cosar. 


GRASS. 

Consider what we owe to the grass, to the cov 
ering of the dark ground by that glorious enamel, 
by the companies of those soft, and countless, and 
peaceful spears. The fields 1 Follow but forth 
tor a little time the thought of all we ieeogniie 
in those words. All spring and summer u in 
them; the walks by silent, scented paths, the 
rests in noonday heat, the joy of herds and flocks, 
the power of all shepherd life and meditation ; 
the life of sunlight upon the world, falling in 
emerald streaks, and falling in soft shadows, 
where else it would have struck upon the dark 
mould, or scorching dust; pastures beside the 
pacing brooks, soft banks and knolls of lowly 
nills, thyme slopes of down overlooked by the 
blue lines of lifted sea; crisp lawns all dim with 
early dew, or smooth in evening warmth with 
barred sunshine, dinted by happy feet, and soft¬ 
ening in their fell the sound of loving voices; all 
these are summed in these simple words, and 
these are not all. We may not measure too full 
the depth of this heavenly gift, in onr own land; 
though still* as we think of it longer, the infinite 
of the meadow sweetness, 8hakspeaie’s peculiar 
joy, would open upon ns more and mote; yet 
we have it but in part. Go out in the spring time 
among the meadows that slope from toe shores 
of the Swiss lakes to the roots of their lower 
mountains. There, mingled with the taller gen¬ 
tians and the white narcissus, the grass grows 
deep and free; and as you follow the winding 
mountain paths, beneath arching boughs all veil¬ 
ed and dim with blossom-paths that forever 
droop and rise over the green banks and mounds 
sweeping down in scented undulations, steep to 
tbe blue water, studded here and there with new- 
mown heaps, filling all the air with fainter sweet¬ 
ness—look up toward the higher bills, where the 
waves of evergreen roll silently into their long 
inlets among the shadows of the pines; and we 
may perhaps know the meaning of those qniet 
words of the 147th Psalm: “He maketh the 
grass to grow upon the mountains.”— Ruthin* 

THE RETREAT FROM RUSSIA. 

The General-in-Chief is the General Campana, 
a man much esteemed and beloved, and known 
to be a gallant officer. He served under Marat, 
and made with him the campaign of Rossta. On 
the retreat from Moscow he lost the fingers of his 
left hand by cold. His details of what they suf¬ 
fered was dreadful He said that aU tbe officers, 
Murat included, were on foot; even Berthier, 
unwieldy and goaty, was obliged to walk, and 
his senses began to foil him. Napoleon was al¬ 
ways in a carriage or on horseback. He describes 
tbe men as preserving a morose silence, neither 
complaining nor murmuring. Nothing was to 
be seen but wastes of snow, and black lines of 
vast pine forests; nothing to be heard bat the 
bowling of the wolves feeding on the anbaried 
carcasses, and the horses of the Cossacks, as they 
hung upon the flanks and rear of tbe retreating 
columns. General Campana himself witneeeea 
400 of the imperial goara lying dead around one 
night’s bivouac.— From the Duke of Buekwykam’s 
Private Diary. 

The heart loves repose, and the soul contem¬ 
plation, bat the mind needs action. 
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flip Jlartrt. 

“fhs earth, all »gkt red m ed iae — ,to n«wr>igolden 

h^ r *, 

Bmilet in her bridal vesture dad, and crowned with 
foeeal flowers. 

So radiantly beautiful, so Hke to heaven above, 
fe scaroe can deem more Mr that world of pwhct 
htUeaod love. 1 ' 

Violets. 

The s weet sc e nted violet sheuM not be ▼anting 
in any collectton of plants, on aoeount of its frng- 
rnnce and early appears**. A single flower will 
psrfome a large room. The flowers appear in 
April, and continue threagh May. There are the 
single white and single bine, and the doable blae 
and white varieties; the double sorts are the most 
desirable; they succeed beet in a shady, sheltered 
place, and are rapidly multiplied by divisions of the 
plant. The Pansy, Lady’s Delight, is a general 
fcvorite~an old acquaintance with every one who 
has anything to do with a flower-garden. It begins 
to open its modest but lively flowers as soon as the 
snow clears off in the spring, and continues to en¬ 
liven the garden till the snow comes again. Tha 
flowers are in the greatest perfection in May and 
June. To produce a bed of choice pansies, select a 
north aspect, with a cool bottom. Soil of medium 
texture, and moderately enriched, should be pre¬ 
ferred for the production of large flowers. Keep 
the soil frequently stirred around them, and be 
careful that the border is free from wirewonh. If 
the plants are put oat in September, they will be 
established before winter. 


Marly Annual Flowers. 

Of annuals, says the Gardener’s Monthly, that 
may be sown early there are some that are so very 
beautifal, and which do so well generally, that they 
at least should be grown. These art a few of 
them:—Cacoalr eoocinea. Coreopsis Drummond#, 
Erysimum Peroffskitaum, EecheUxia CaKforaks, 
Metope grmndiflora, Marvel of Peru, NomophiU in¬ 
signia, Phlox Drummond#, Migntonette, Whitlavia 
grmndiflora, Clarkia pukheUa, Gaillardia pi eta, Pa- 
laioxia texana, Dinum grandiflorum rubrum, Lobe¬ 
lia gracilis. White and purple candy-toft, and Pha- 
celsa congests. Where a hotbed con be command¬ 
ed, many of the tender kinds can be forwarded 
under glass. 

Pruning a climbing Ho—. 

In pruning a climbing rose, all the very strong 
and vigorous shoots of last year should be preserv¬ 
ed, and all weak and decayed ones, as well as old 
shoots exhausted by abundant flowering, should be 
cut away. It should also be an object to get good 
strong shoots as low down towards tha root as pos¬ 
sible, as the finest flowers, soaring from the strong¬ 
est shoots, are thereby equally dittoed over the 
whole plant. 


Yucca, or Adam’s Fssdls. 

This Is an ornamental genus of plants, mostly 
natives of the Southern States and South America. 
Some of them succeed well in the open gsound in 
the Northern States, and,form a pleasing contrast 
with other plants on account of the peculiarity of 
their foliage, which resembles the palm, or aloe. 
The leaves are sharp-pointed, stiff and rigid; sad, 
in some of the species, the edges of the leaf are mar¬ 
gined with long threads. Adam’s Thread is one of 
the most hardy sorts. It is called Thready Yuoca, 
from the long threads that hang from the haves. 
The flower-stem grows to the height of five or'six 
feet, and nearly the whole of it is covered with 
large bell-shaped white flowers, sitting close; aU 
the species are rather shy flowerers; in August and 
September.— Y. gloria saand mtperba are two splen¬ 
did species, producing an immense number of their 
fine bell-flowers on their tall stems. The foliage of 
all the species is bvergreen, and they closely re¬ 
semble each other. Propagated from suckers. 

Alyssum. 

Alymmm marl Umm Sweet Alyssum. This is a 
desirable hardy annual, flowering from June to No¬ 
vember, one foot high; flowers white,in long ra¬ 
cemes, which continually extend themselves through 
the season, producing flowers until killed by hard 
frosts. This produces a fine effect when planted 
in masses. The plants should not be planted nearer 
than one foot from each other. 

Puxple-eyed Crept*. 

The purple-eyed crepis is an uncommonly hardy 
and beautiful annual, of the easiest culture. Sown 
in masses, and the plants thinned out to eighteen 
Inches distance, it makes a splendid appearance. It 
begins to flower the first of July, and continues, till 
October, covered with beautfftil flowers, the rays of 
a light yellow, finely contrasted with the brilliant 
purple-brown of the centre. 

To fcaatam ttoa Blowing of Flowers. 

To hasten the blowing of flostere, am the follow¬ 
ing mixtureNitrate of sulphate of ammonia, four 
ounces; nitre, two ounces; sugar, one ounce; hot 
water,one pint; dissolve and keepwell dosed. Add 
twenty drops to the wafer used to moisten or sur¬ 
round the flom +rt , changing it each week. 

Adonis. ~ — 

Ackmis mUumnaht is a hardy annual; the seed* 
town in the spring will flower in September, if 
sown in September, they will flower the June fol¬ 
lowing. The foliage ia handsome; the flowers, 
blood-red; one to two feet high. 

Ager&tum. ' 

Agerattm Mexiccnmm —Mexican Agendum. A 
half-hardy annual, with light blue compound flow¬ 
ers, in July and August; about one and a half foot* 
high; very pretty, but not reraerhahto foa.be—fly 
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THE HOUSEWIFE. 


#l)t ^SttSdoHir. 

Adelloato Omelette. 

Break eight eggs id a stewpan, to which add a 
teaspoon hi! of vei j finely chopped eschalots, one of 
chopped paisley, half ditto of salt, a pinch of pep¬ 
per, and three good tablespooosful of cream; beat 
them well together, then pat two oaneee of batter 
in an omelette pan, stand it over a sharp fire, and 
as soon as the butter Is hot poor in the eggs, stir 
them round quickly with a spoon until delicately 
set, then shake the pan round, leave it a moment 
to color the omelette, hold the pan in a slanting 
poettien, just tap it upon the stove to bring the 
omelette to a proper eh ape, and roll the flap over 
the spoon; tom it upon year dish, and serve as 
soon as done. Take care not to do it too much. 

Lemon Jelly. 

Sot a pint and a half of clarified sugar on the fire, 
and dilate it with a little water; when it boils and 
has been well skimmed, pat in two ounces of clari¬ 
fied isinglass with a little lemon-peel cat very thin; 
let these bell till you have sqaeesed through a sieve 
into a basin the juice of six lemons, then pass your 
sugar and iaingleas to it, and set it in a mould as 
any other jelly. 

Vanilla Cream. 

Roil half a vanilla bean in a gill of new milk 
until it is highly flavored. Have ready a jelly of an 
ounce of isinglass to a pint of water; mix it with 
the milk and a pint and a quarter of cream, sweet¬ 
ened with white sugar and stir till cold. Dip the 
mould Into cold water before filling it Make it the 
day before it is wanted. 

Bvead Podding. 

Soak two or three French rolls cut into slices hi 
a pint of cream or good milk; add the yolks of six 
eggs beaten, some sugar, orange-flower water, three 
pounded macaroons, and a glass of white wine; tie 
it up in a basin, or buttered cloth; put the pudding 
In boiling water, and let it boil for half an hour. 
Serve with wine sense. 

To polish inlaid Brass Ornaments. 

Mix powdered tripoli and linseed oil, and dip in 
it a piece of hat, with which rub the brass; then, if 
the wood be ebony, or dark r o s ewo od , polish it with 
older ashes in fine powder. 

Corn Btareh Blancmange. 

Dissolve three tables poonsfbl of corn starch in 
new milk; beat a pint of new milk nearly boiling 
hot, then pour in the starch, and stir it briskly, and 
boil for three minutes; flavor with lemon or vanilla. 

Blancmange. 

One ounce of isinglass to one quart of milk; add 
•agar, cinnamon and mace to your taste, pot it by 
the fire until the isinglass is dissolved, strain it, and 
put it hi moulds to oooL 


Pot Freckles. 

One ounce of bitter almonds, one ditto of bailey 
flour, mix with a sufficient quantity of hooey to 
make the whole into a smooth paste, with which 
the face, more particularly where the freckles are 
visible, is to be anointed at night, and the paste 
washed off in the morning. After a few days the 
skin will be prepared for a chemical remedy. 

Barley Padding. 

To a pound of pearl barley, well washed, add 
three quarts of new milk, half a pound of double 
refilled sugar, and a nutmeg grated; then bake it 
in a deep pan. Remove It from the oven; beat up 
six eggs: mix well together; pour it in a buttered 
dish, and bake k again for an hour. 

Cream Tea-Cakes. 

Two poands of flour, a teacup of butter, half pint 
of sour cream, half a teaspoonful of saleratus, and a 
little salt. Mix well. If necessary, add more cream. 
Make into small round cakes, and bake fifteen or 
twenty minutes. When done, open one side, and 
insert a piece of butter, or serve otherwise, hot. 

To clean Britannia Metal. 

Rub the article with a piece of flannel moistened 
with sweet oil; then apply a little pounded rotten- 
stone or polishing paste with the finger till the 
polish is produced; then wash the article with soap 
and hot water, and when dry, rub with soft wash- 
leather, and a little fine whiting. 

Boiled Batter Podding. 

Six eggs, six large spoonsfril of flour; beat your 
eggs, and stir your flour gradually into them; then 
stir in a quart of milk and a little salt. Boil one 
hour. If boiled in a bag, flour it well; if in a 
mould, be sure and have it full. 

Bosk. 

Seven pounds of dour, seven eggs, three pints of 
milk, two and a half pounds of sugar, one and a 
kalf pound of butter, one pint of yeast, nutmeg or 
cinnamon; rub the flour, sugar and butter together, 
than add the net, and pot it to rise over night. 

Lemonade. 

One of the best methods of making lemonade is 
to prepare a syrup of sugar and water, over a clear 
fire, skimming it quite clean; to this add the juice 
of any number of lemons, according to the quantity 
you wish to make; also some of the rinds. 

Vegetable Soup. 

Take one turnip, one potato and one onion; let 
them be sliced, and boiled in one quart of water for 
an hour; add as much salt and parsley as is agree¬ 
able, and pour the whole on a slice of toasted bread. 

▲ savory Dish. 

Put two pickled herrings into a stone jar; ill it 
up with potatoes and a little water, and let it bake 
in an oven till the potatoes are done enough. 
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Arttfidal Cheese. 

Well pound some nutmeg, mace and cinnamon, 
to which add a gallon of new milk, two quarts of 
cream; boil these In the milk; put in eight eggs, 
six or eight spoonsful of wine vinegar to turn the 
milk; let it boil till it comes to a curd, tie it up in a 
cheese doth, and let it hang six or eight hours to 
drain; then open it, take out the spice, sweeten it 
with sugar and rosewater, put it into a cullender, 
let it stand an hour more, then turn it out and serve 
H up in a dish with cream under it. 


Veal Outlets. 

The cutlets should be cut as handsomely as pos¬ 
sible, and about three quarters of an inch in thick¬ 
ness; they should before cooking be well beaten 
with the blade of a chopper, if a proper beater be 
not at hand; they should then be fried a light 
brown and sent up to table, garnished with parsley 
and rolls of thin-sliced, nicely-fried bacon; they are 
with advantage coated previously to cooking with 
the yolk of an egg, and dredged with bread crumbs. 


Cup Oake. 

Mix three teacups of sugar with one and a half 
of butter; when white, beat three eggs, and stir 
them into the butter and sugar, together with three 
teacups of sifted flour, and rosewater or essence of 
lemon to the taste. Dissolve a teaspoonful of sale- 
ratus in a teacup of milk; strain it into the cake; 
then add three more teacups of sifted flour. Bake 
the cake immediately, either in cups or pans. 

Blancmange. 

Break one ounce of isinglass in very small pieces 
and wash well. Pour on a pint of boiling water; 
next morning add a quart of milk, and boil until 
the isinglass is dissolved, and strain it. Put in two 
ounces of blanched almonds pounded, sweeten with 
loaf sugar, and turn in the mould. Stick thin slips 
of almonds all over the blancmange, and dress 
around with syllabub or whip cream. 

Bloc Blancmange. 

Take one pint of new milk, add to it two eggs 
well beaten, four spoonsful of ground rice, two 
spoonsful of brandy; grate a little nutmeg, sweeten 
it to your taste, boil it; when near cold put it into 
your mould; when quite cold turn it out, mix a. 
little sugar, cream and nutmeg, and put round it in 
the dish; garnish with red eunrant jelly. 

Cheese Cream—a plain Family Way. 

Put three pints of milk to one-half pint of cream, 
warm, or according to the same proportions, and 
put in a little rennet; keep it covered in a warm 
place till It is curdled; have a mould with holes, 
either of china or any other; put the curds into it 
to drain about an hour; serve with a good plain 
cream and pounded sugar over it 

Corn Oake. 

Take the whites of eight eggs, one-fourth of a 
pound each of com starch, flour and butter, half a 
pound of sugar, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
half a teaspoonful of soda. Flavor with almond, or 
to suit the taste. 

liemon Ice-Cream. 

Take the juice of four lemons, and the peel of 
one grated; add two gills of syrup, and one pint of 
cream; mix it all together; pass it through a sieve, 
and freeze it 


To give a fine Color to Mahoga&y. 

Let the table be washed perfectly clean with vin¬ 
egar, having first taken out any ink-stains there 
may be with spirits of salt—but it must be used 
with the greatest care, only touching the parts 
affected, and instantly washing it off. Use the fol¬ 
lowing liquid:—into a pint of cold-drawn linseed 
oil put four pennyworth of alkanet root and two 
pennyworth of rose-pink. Apply to the table, and 
mb it with bright linen cloths. 

Tea-Oakei. 

Melt one ounce and a half of batter in a little new 
milk; add a spoonfhl of yeast and a little salt, mix 
it into a pound of flour, add an egg and a spoonful 
of sugar. Knead it well until it leaves the hands; 
let it rise two or three hours; roll out, and stand an 
hour or less before the fire to rise, before baking in 
a moderate oven. 

Dried Apple Padding, boiled. 

Boil dried apples nearly done; save a teacup of 
the juice of the apple for a sauce; chop them, and 
mix with soaked bread, and boil in a bag. Make a 
sauce of melted butter, sugar and flour, with enough 
of the apple-juice to give it the flavor of wine, and 
spice with nutmeg. It is excellent 

Barley Water. 

Take pearl barley, two ounces; wash it till it be 
freed from dust in cold water; afterwards boil it in 
a quart of water for a few minutes, strain off the 
liquor and throw it away. Then boil it in four pints 
and a half of water until it be reduced one half. 


To dean Brittania Ware. 

Brittania ware should be first rubbed with a 
woolen cloth and sweet oil; then washed in water 
and suds, and rubbed with soft leather and whiting. 
Thus treated, it will retain its beauty to the last. 

To core Corns. 

Scrape the com so as to nearly cause it to bleed; 
apply a salve composed of calomel and lard; renew 
the application three or four times a week; keep the 
feet dean, and wear loose shoes. 


Calves’ Feet. 

They should be very clean; boil them three 
hours, or until they am tender; serve them with 
parsley and batter. 
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CTJBI0U8 MATTER8. 


(Jurious Jflatttra. 

Bomarkublo Case of Dongovlty. 

The Oswego Times says:— tt We saw to-day a 
ease of longevity entirely without a parallel iu the 
United States. At Austin’s picture gallery we met 
Hr. Peter Rozelle, of this city, aged 100 years, sit¬ 
ting for his likeness. Mr. Roselle was born in the 
city of Brooklyn on the 37th of April, 1768, and on 
the 27th of April he reached the extraordinary age 
of one hundred and nine years. He is quite cheer- 
fill and hearty. 4 Owing to rheumatic complaints, 
he is able to use his own legs but little; but he sits 
up in his chair, converses readily, and retains his 
memory perfectly. He never wore spectacles, and 
is able to read a little without their use. He has 
been the father of twenty-five children. His second 
wifo is a pleasant and hale old lady of eighty years. 

Expensive Kindling Material. 

The wife of a well known legal gentleman of 
Troy lately purchased a quantity of Honiton lace, 
amounting to about $40 in value, which she carried 
home and carelessly laid on the table in her sitting- 
room. The next morning upon entering the room 
she missed the parcel from the table where she had 
placed it, and asked one of the servants if she had 
seen it. The servant replied, “ An’ sure, mistress, 
I took a little roll of paper from the table this morn¬ 
ing to light the fire with!” And sure enough, 
“ Biddy ” had burned the lace. 

How to get it out. 

The Portland Argus sqys:—“ A mao in a neigh¬ 
boring town recently built himself a veiy nice 
strong cart, and put its parts together firmly, ready 
for work. A neighbor seeing it admired its excel¬ 
lent qualities, but inquired how it was to be got out 
of the shop. This the manufacturer had not thought 
of, and found that his cart had to be taken to pieces 
again, body and all, or else the side of his shop must 
be cut open. At last accounts he had not concluded 
which to do, as neither would be an easy job.” 

▲ curious Fashion. 

A curious fashion prevails in all the religious so¬ 
cieties in Waterville, Maine. When the choir rises 
to sing, the congregation continue sitting till the 
Binging of the first verse has made some progress, 
when they commence rising and are all standing 
before the verse is finished. The object probably 
is, that the choir may t( get the hang ” of the tune 
before the audience get ready to listen. 

Bather Singular. 

The Phoenix (N. Y.) Reporter says there is now 
living in that village a man by the name of Ber- 
shaw, whose father’s family consists of twenty-eight 
children, seven double and fourteen single births. 
This prolific couple were married when the father 
was but seventeen and the mother thirteen years 
old. 


Subterranean Prison. 

Some workmen employed in digging a well in 
Seville, Spain, a short time since, discovered some 
subterranean masonry, which upon investigation 
proved to contain numerous cells, in one of which 
four human bodies perfectly mummified were found 
chained to the walls. One of them was that of a 
barefooted monk; the garments of the others were 
of the style of the last century. A silken shirt 
worn by one of the bodies was the only garment in 
tolerable preservation. They are supposed to have 
been victims of the inquisition, chained in the cells 
and starved to death. 

Curious. 

Within a few weeks lately tons of eels hare been 
caught on the shores of Greenwich (R. I ) Bay. 
They come on shore, and so plentifully, that some 
persons have caught a hundred pounds in their 
hands. Many have come up to the margin of the 
shore at high water, and when the tide recedes, 
they are left to die on the sand. The reason why 
they thus seek the land is a mystery to the oldest 
fishermen, they never having seen the like before. 
It is thought they may be diseased. 

Remarkable old Age. 

Miss Olive Fuller, of Marston’s Mills, says the. 
Barnstable Patriot, attained the great age of 108 
years on the 1st ult. She retains her faculties, ex¬ 
cept the sense of hearing, to a remarkable degree. 
She can see to thread a needle without the aid of 
glasses, and talks as distinctly as she ever did. 
She can dress and undress herself; enjoy* visitors, 
and complains of her friends, if their calls are not 
frequent; and she appears likely to live for years. 

Epitaph. 

The following singular epitaph is eu a tomb in 
the parish churchyard of Pewsy, Dorsetshire, in 
England:—“ Here lies the body of Lady O’Looney, 
great niece of Burke, commonly called u The Sub¬ 
lime.” She was bland, passionate and deeply reli¬ 
gious; also, she painted in water-colon, and sent 
several things to the exhibition. She was first 
cousin to Lady Jonas, and of such is the kingdom 
of heaven. 

Barbarous Superstition. 

A frightfal act of barbarity has just been com¬ 
mitted at the village of Staniker, in Hungary. A 
young girl, who was struck with mental alienation, 
had become dumb; and the people, refusing to be¬ 
lieve that the visitation had arisen from natural 
causes, held her by way of proof over a brazier of 
fire, and burnt her so severely that she expired 
shortly after. 

Chinese Exhibition. 

A Chinese girl of high rank has been exhibiting 
her little feet, but 2} inches in length, to the outside 
barbarians of San Francisco. She is the only Chi- 
neee female with artificially dwarfed feet ever seen 
in California, where the almond-eyed race is getting 
to be uncomfortably numerous. 
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Ooriou Commercial Trim—Clem. 

A respectable business firm in Cleveland, Ohio, 
lately received a letter from a customer living near 
Youngstown, enclosing an order for—a wife! The 
customer was a rich, middle-aged Dutchman, and 
a widower. He said he wanted a wife right off, 
and he had no time to look up one for himself, but 
should be in town in a day or two to many the 
woman, which he depended on his city friends to 
have ready for him. Such an order rather took the 
merchants aback, but the man was too good a cus¬ 
tomer to disoblige. As they had no supply of the 
article on hand for sale, one of the firm went out to 
hpnt up, and at an intelligence office got track of a 
girl who could speak German and English, was 
tolerably good looking, and very much wanted to 
find a husband. A bargain was struck. The 
Dutchman came in. found an article ready for him, 
approved of it, and took his curious purchase home 
with him. We did not learn whether the firm 
charged a special foe, or a per centage commission 
on the market value of the article. 

Singular Circumstance. 

Mr. 8imon Hazen, now residing in New London 
county, CL, ninety-two yean of age, has lived un¬ 
der three national governments, and in three differ¬ 
ent towns, and yet has never moved out of the 
house in which he was born, or changed bit resi¬ 
dence. Mr. Hasen lived under the monarchy of 
George III., then under the Confederacy of the 
American Colonies, and lastly, under our Federal 
Constitution. And he first resided in the town of 
Norwich, which was subsequently divided, and the 
town of Franklin was formed, which included bis 
residence; and in 1861, that part of Franklin where 
he lived was included In the present town of 
Sprague. 

Valuable KouthftiL < X * 

A dog at Bridgewater, Mass., lately seized a $10 
bill on the Old Colony Bank from the hands of the 
owner, chewed and swallowed it before it could be 
taken from him. The dog was instantly killed, the 
parts of the bill taken from bis stomach, and neatly 
pasted together so as to pass current 

▲ blind Artist. 

In TarbelTs rake factory at Mount Holly, Vt, is 
a blind man named Warner, who is the best work¬ 
man in the establishment He bores the heads and 
turns handles. He oils and adjusts his machinery, 
goes all about the building where he works, and is 
quite as much u at home ” there, apparently, as the 
keenest-sighted individual in the factory. 

Curious Epitaph. 

The following epitaph was written on reading of 
the death of a lady whose name was Stone: 

Curious enough, we all must say, 

That what was Stome should now be day; 
Most curious still, to own we must, 

That what was Stone will soon be dusL 


A learned Cat. 

Mr. Soutbwick, at his store on State Street, New- 
buryport, keeps a puss which he has taught many 
ingenious tricks that make her a curiosity. She 
will not only scratch when he ordera, bnt what is 
more uncommon, when in a tempest of passion, at 
a mere shake of the finger, she will lie as quietly 
as a lamb, and mew as lovingly as though she never 
had a daw. She will sit upon her hind legs, and 
give her paw to shake hands like a little lady. She 
will jump or He still as commanded; will open a 
door as handily as a child, and has various ways of 
expressing her likes and dislikes, manifesting a 
greater degree of intelligence than we have ever 
seen before in one of her species. 

Singular Aflhir. 

General Geretensweig, military commandant of 
Warsaw, had a dispute with General Count Lam¬ 
bert, the emperor's lieutenant in Poland. As duel¬ 
ling is prohibited in the Russian army, they avoid¬ 
ed the law by casting lots to dedde who should kill 
himself. The lot fell upon General Geretensweig, 
who, the day following, blew out his brains with a 
pistol while looking at himself in a looking-glass. 

Remarkable Cause of Death. 

It is stated that Captain Slaymaker, of the Iowa 
Second, and formerly of York county, Pa., came to 
kis death at the battle of Fort Dooelson in a singu¬ 
lar meaner. A bullet struck kis pocket-knife in 
his left pocket, shivered it to atoms, and drove the 
blade into his body, so that it, and not the bullet, 
severed the artery, the rupture of which caused his 
death. Pieces of the knife were found in his wallet 

Old Una. _ " 

Mr. Stephen Otdway,of Hebroo, N. H., 98 years 
of age, at the recent election went three miles to 
vote. He has lived in Hebron sioce he was 21 
And st the election in South Hampton, Mr. Samuel 
Currier attended all day. He was 98 years old on 
the 8th ult., is in good health, and enjoyed “ town 
meeting day ” as agreeably as in bis younger days. 

Ancient Belle. 

Among the remains brou g ht from Halicarnassus 
is an alabaster scent-vase, eleven inches high, hav¬ 
ing upon it the name of Xerxes in two languages— 
one Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the other the ar¬ 
row-headed characters of Assyria. It would teem 
to havs been buried by Queen Artimesia, in the 
celebrated Mausoleum, the tomb of her husband 
Mausolus, as one of his most valued treasures. 

Croesus among the Painters. 

A rich Californian visiting Rome was so much 
taken with the works of an American artist there, 
that he bought not only his whole stock of paint¬ 
ings, but the artist himself, whom he has engaged 
to go to California, and paint pictures for him for 
the space of a year, after which time he trusts the 
painter will be able to make his own fortune. 
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MATUBIN M. BALLOU, Editor and Proprietor. 


A NEW VOLUME. 

With the present number of Ballou*$ Dollar 
Magazine we commence the nzteenth yolatne of 
the work. We doubt if any other publication in 
America has grown so rapidly in public favor. 
So great has been the demand that it has far 
outstripped our means of supply, and we have 
not a single copy omhand for the first half of the 
present year! All new subscribers, therefore, 
must commence with the present number, which 
is number one of the new volume sixteen. 

EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

According to the last report of the State Board 
of Education, there are 4561, public schools in 
Massachusetts. The number of persons in the 
State between five and fifteen years of age is 
*31,480, and the number who attend these schools 
is 220,010; number of teachers 7414. Average 
wages of male teachers per month, $47 71; of 
females, etc., $19 95. Aggregate expense of pub¬ 
lic schools for the year, exclusive of the expense 
of repairing and erecting school houses, and of 
the cost of school books, $1,612,828 76. Three 
hundred out of the three hundredand thirty-four 
towns of the State have raised by tax, the sum of 
$3 or more per child between five and fifteen. 
The number of High Schools, in which Greek 
aud Latin are taught is 105; incorporated acade¬ 
mies, 63; private schools and academies, 638. 
The State School Fund is $1,588,623, which will 
be increased from the saleof Back Bay Lands. 

Contentment.— When Coleridge was oflfered 
a half-share in those two newspapers, the u Morn¬ 
ing Post ” and 11 Courier/ 1 by which he could 
probably have secured £2000 a year, he replied, 
“ I will not give up the country and the lazy 
reading of old folios, for two thousand times 
two thousand pounds; in short, beyond £350 a 
year, I consider money a real evil.” 

Charming.—T here are no other creatures in 
nature that can charm like women and f. 


JcsT so.—The human race, like an auction¬ 
eer’s goods, are always going—going—gone. 


PHILOSOPHY OF BAIN. 

The quantity of rain is said to diminish as we 
advance from the equator to the poles, and de¬ 
crease in ascending to high table-lands* It in¬ 
creases from the coasts to the interior of conti¬ 
nents, the western coasts being generally moie 
rainy than the eastern ones. At the equator the 
quantity of rain which falls annually is ninety- 
five inches, and at St. Petersburg only seventeen. 
The heaviest rain falls between the tropics; and 
in Europe the rainy districts are in the Alps, the 
middle of Portugal, the coast of Norway, the 
coast of Ireland, and the northwest coast of Scot¬ 
land. At Cape Horn no less than one hundred 
and fifty-four inches fall, while in several parts of 
the world there is no rain at all; these parts 
are called the rainless districts. In the old world 
there are two each districts, the largest including 
the desert of Sahara and Egypt in Africa, and in 
Asia, part of Arabia, Syria and Persia; the 
other district, of nearly the same superficial ex¬ 
tent, lies between north latitude thirty degrees 
and fifty degrees, and between seventy-five and 
one hundred and eighteen degrees of east longi¬ 
tude, including Thibet, Zobi and Shama, and 
Mongolia. In the new world the rainless dis¬ 
tricts are of much less magnitude, occupying 
two narrow strips on the shores of Peru and 
Bolivia, and on the coast of Mexico and Guate¬ 
mala, with a small district between Trinidad and 
Panama, on the coast of Venezuela. 


Save tor Binding.— We bind Ballou's Dol¬ 
lar M aga z i n e in firm handsome uniform style, 
with an illumined gilt cover, for thirty-eight 
cents per volume, making two valuable books 
each year. We have bound thousands of vol¬ 
umes for the last twelve months. 


Thus it is.— Nature is a groat believer in 
compensations. Those to whom she sends wealth 
she saddles with lawsuits and dyspepsia. The 
poor never indulge in woodcock, but they have 
a style of appetite that converts a mackerel into 
a salmon, and that is quite as well. 


Shame. —The most agonising of human emo¬ 
tions, says Bnlwer, to a noble spirit, is shame. 
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BURSTING' Of AN IOSBMG. 

A few year* ago, a French man-of-war was 
lying at anchor in Temple Bay; the younger 
officers resolved on amusing themselves with an 
iceberg, a mile or more distant in the 8traits. 
They made sumptuous preparations for a picnic 
npon the very top of it, the mysteries of which 
they were curious to see. All warnings of the 
brown and simple fishermen, in the ears of the 
smartly-dressed gentlemen who had seen the 
world, were quite idle. It was a bright summer 
morning, and the jolly boat, with a showy flag, 
went off to the berg. By twelve o’clock, the 
colors were flying from the ice turrets, and the 
wild midshipmen were shooting from its walls. 
For two hours or so, they hacked and clambered 
upon the crystal palace, frolicked and feasted, 
drank wine to the king and ladies, and laughed 
at the thought of peril where all was fixed and 
solid. As if in amazement at such rashness, 
the grim Alp of the sea made neither sound nor 
motion. A profound stillness watched on his 
shining pinnacles, and hearkened in the blue 
shadows of the caves. When, like thoughtless 
children, they had played themselves weary, the 
old alabaster of Greenland mercifully suffered 
them to gather up their toys and go down to their 
cockle of a boat and flee away. As if the time 
and distance were measured, he waited until they 
could see It and live, when, as if his heart had 
been a volcanic fire, he burst with awfrtl thun¬ 
ders, and filled the surrounding waters with his 
ruins. A more astonished little party seldom 
come home to tell the story of their panic. It 
was their first, and their last day of amusement 
with an iceberg. 

Luciraa Matches.— Fifty millions of ludfer 
matches are daily consumed in England. Those 
employed in making luoifoss are liable to a fear¬ 
ful disease called 44 necrosis,” caused by the femes 
of the phosphorus, which attacks the jaw-bone, 
so me tim es quite destroying it This disease has 
induced a philanthropic inventor to invest a 
44 safety match,” in which no phosphorus is used. 

Light. —The largest quill of the golden eagle 
weighs only 55 grains, and seven such quills do 
not weigh mote than a copper penny piece. The 
feathers of a common fowl which weigh 37 
ounces weigh only 3 ounces; and the entire 
plumage of an owl weighs only one ounce and a 
half. 

Expensive.—T he annual cost of maintain¬ 
ing a ship-of-theline, fully equipped, is 301,000; 
of a frigate, $195,000 ; of a sloo|M>f-war, $90,000; 
of a steam frigate, $185,000. 


ASoavoB or mnx 

It is the privilege of great geniuses to be ab¬ 
sent-minded, but it does not fellow that every 
abeent minded man is a genius. While many a 
man is laughed at for his abstraction from little 
things, while bis mind is soaring to the empyrean 
in the pathway of the stars, the wits of many a 
dolt are wool gathering, without any idea in his 
noddle. An exchange paper tells of a man in 
Boston who went to the pest-ottos to inquire for 
his letters, and did not know how to frame an 
interrogatory, having forgotten his own name; 
and of a farmer in New Hampshire, who, while 
revolving some deeply important problem, sat 
down on his milk-pail and milked fee cow into 
the stool. We knew a gentleman of this dtj 
who, fee next day after he was married, called 
at the house of his bride’s father, asking for her 
by her maiden name. The reply of fee astonish¬ 
ed servant girl: 44 She’s married, sir, and gone 
to live at your house/’ brought him to his senses. 
Old Parson Blank, who* when pruning his apple 
trees, would sit on fee end of a limb and saw it 
off inside of him, was a oase in point But fee 
most melancholy termination ot a life of blun¬ 
ders, was that, as testified of fee Kilkenny cats, 
of fee unfortunate gentleman, who, on retiring to 
rest at night pot bis patent leathers to bed and 
polled off. his head wife fee boot-jack. The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of 44 accident¬ 
al suicide.” 


Terrific Rockbts. — Lieutenant Samel 
Parlby, of fee Bengal Artillery, states feat it is 
perfectly practicable to produce rockets of 1000 
pounds weight which can be thrown wife equal 
exactness as shells from mertars. One of these 
felling npon fee deck of a ship, he says, would 
immediately destroy It. They have a rotary 
motion like rifle bullets. 


Large Alimont. —In a divorce suit at New 
Tork brought by Mary Ann Singer, against 
Isaac M. Singer, the noted Sewing Machines 
Needle patentee, the court ordered her an allow¬ 
ance of $8000 per annum, alimony, and her conn* - 
set a fee of $750. It was given in evidence that 
Singer’s income was $200,000 a year. 


Fitht. —A slab at the head of a grave, on 
the Pittsburg field, where four Illinois men are 
buried, bears this laconic inscription: 44 Four 
Heroes." 

Poetical.—T he prettiest design we ever saw 
on the tombstone of a child was a lark soaring 
upward wife a rosebud hi its mouth. 
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"To excel in conversation,” says asenrible 
writer, " one most not be always striving to say 
good things; to sax one g°°4 thing, one most 
say many bad and more indififeseat ones*” It is 
much to be regretted, since oonveisation is the 
charm of society, that there are so few good talk¬ 
ers in the world, when there am so many orators. 
Most men can harangue—very lew can convene; 
every little village can boast of a soon of Fourth 
of July orators, each of whom, with the held to 
himself, oan hold forth by the hour together, sen¬ 
sibly and eloquently, at least acceptably; while 
the same men, if placed in a drawing-room, 
would be either completely silent, or " m onepo- 
liie the floor ” in delivering a dissertation. 

The art of keeping np the interest of a social 
dneoesion by short, brilliant sallies, lively repar¬ 
tees, apt illustrations and graceful allusions, is 
exceedingly rare; it Is attained only by long 
practice. The southern nations of Europe, par¬ 
ticularly the French, are adepts in this eminently 
social art; but they are trained to it from early 
infancy. The moment a French boy can speak. 
Us* expressions of language are carefully watched 
and corrected. He is made to select judietoasly 
between nearly synonymous epithets; and as he 
grows up, this habit becomes a second nature to 
Urn, begetting confidence, fluency and elegauoe 
of speech. Nor doss the Frenehman, the Italian, 
the Spaniard, or the Greek, speak with Us lips 
alone; his eyes, his limbs, his features, are all 
a n im a tio n, and the " action—notion -— noti o n,” 
deemed by the master of oratory its Alpha and 
Omega, is readily and constantly employed. 

It might be thought that the fluency of the 
languages of southern Europe alone accounted 
for this facility, had there not been brilliant ex¬ 
amples of conversational excellence in England, 
in spite of the acknowledged harshness of the 
Saxon tongue. Sheridan owed much of the re¬ 
nown he enjoyed—much of his personal fascina¬ 
tion, to his brilliant conversation. Bat with him 
it was not art carried to the extent of seoond na¬ 
ture ; he suffered under the difficulty expressed 
at the commencement of this article—he was 
constantly laboring to excel. His reputation as 
a wit compelled him to make these efforts; and 
he thus prepared his brilliant sayings beforehand, 
and until an opportunity occurred to introduce, 
or rather to " work them in,” he sat silent and 
anxious. 

It is related of Sheridan that an acquaintance j 
of his, knowing hb friend's habit, pilfered one of j 
hfe "conversation cards," on which the heads of-i 
hb anecdotes end witticisms ware written down 
previous to being delivered at a brilliant party. . 


Having mnatveod tMe pray mmo, the malicious 
wag went to the party a little before Sheridan, 
and related all hb good things, so that when the 
wit himself arrived, he was mortified and as¬ 
tounded at the coldness and indifference with 
which ail hb sallies were received, and at being 
told that all hb bran new stories were affairs of 
at least half an hour old! Theodore Hook was 
fur happier than Sheridan in society; a running 
fire of puns, witticisms and humor sustained the 
spirit of hb talk, and rendered him iriesbtible. 
But he possessed the rare gift of improvisation; 
and we are told be could sit down to the piano 
and compose the air and words of a song as he 
went along. Such facility b almost incredible. 

*' The soul of conversation,” seys Haslitt, " b 
sympathy. Authors should converse chiefly 
with authors, and their talk should be of books. 
No man can get above hb pursuit in life; it k 
getting above himself, which b impossible. In 
general it shines only by reflection. Yon must 
take your cue from your company—must rise as 
they rise, and sink as they fall. You must see 
that your good things, your knowing allusions, 
are not flung away, like the pearls in the adqge.” 

But there b one little idee above all others 
that we would humbly suggest aa worthy the 
consideration of all Whether iu sermonising or 
in story-telling, in wit or pathos, in sorrow er in 
mirth, U aborts 

"lor fcrsvtty it very good, 

When we are, or are not, understood/* 


Irish Wit. —A Dublin car-driver hailed a 
passenger, and asked him if he wanted a car. 
The latter said "no,” he was able to walk. 
“ May your honor long be able, but seldom wil¬ 
ling,” was the sharp but courteous reply. 


Singular. —In mote than three years, not a 
man has died to be buried in the burial-grounds 
at East Salisbury village. The first burial of an 
adult male since December, 1848, took piece 
recently._ _ _ 

Savaob. —Those amiable Peruvians are still 
00 the " rampage.” They have been trying to 
assassinate their president. General Castilla, bat 
he was obstinate, and wouldn't be assassinated. 


Extbvsi vb. —At the planbt Gottscbalk’s bat 
concert in Havana he employed 750 mnsicbos. 
The teceipts were over 87000. 


Just a©.—A year of pleasure peases like a 
floating breese, but a moment of misfortune 
seems an age of pain. 
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OOUBTCMT Off XAJnVKEC. 

Sir Partinsa Max 8yeephant, in Msddinfe 
comedy of Ae “Man of the World/' consider* 
the grand s ec r e t of success in life to be knowing 
hew to fee (bow). His theory was, that the 
lower a nan bowed, the higher he was sere to 
rfee, and this is the ChesterfiekUan theory. Un¬ 
doubtedly, a good address and courtesy of man¬ 
ner goes a great way towards ensuring success 
in life, yet n ia e te n ths of the men of letters and 
art hare too often n e g l ec ted the ordinary conrto- 
sfes of life, and boorisbneas of manners has betn 
dsemed a privilege of genius. To our mind this 
onlyshows that men maybe geniuses without 
p oss e s s ing good taste* and we think that the first 
genius of his age ought to he its first gentleman. 
We would not be understood, however, as advo¬ 
cating courtesy of manner purely as a means of 
success. By no means; for we consider it essen- ! 
tial to the completeness of character of a true 1 
man a true Christian. The ssUdness and gen- ; 
tests of the Saviour were the most touching 
trails of his character; lately, very ra r el y did he 
Indulge in the language of denuadatioB, and 
then only to serve the ends of eternal justice. 
We have often thought of the beauty of the 
model presented to us in this respe ct by the 
Anointed of Heaven—true, it Is a very practical 
point of view in which to regard the character of 
Christ, bat none the less excellent and truthful; 
an example worthy of all commendation, and of 
dose imitation by all sects and denominations 
throughout the wide world. 

Courtesy of manner is one of the few things in 
which the present age is completely eclipsed by 
the records of the past. It distinguished particu¬ 
larly, as we all know, the manners of the age of 
chivalry, being an essential element in the accom¬ 
plishments of a true knight. Surviving the fell 
of chivalry, it was assiduously cultivated by all 
having pretensions to good breeding to the pres¬ 
ent day. A few s pe cim ens of this high-toned 
co urt e sy survive in the persons of a few ladies 
and gentlemen of the old school; bat as a general 
thing, it may be said to have disappeared with 
hair-powder, k n e e - b re e c he s, swords and boekbs. 
What passes for courtesy now-a-days, would 
have beau cons id ered downright vulgarity in the 
days of Queen Anne. There Is a tendency to 
slang, coarseness and Impudence almost every¬ 
where m ani fested, which cannot fail to ha noticed. 
Children am no longer so courteous to their 
parents, or servants to their emplo ye rs, as they 
used to be. People are net so courteous to each* 
other in the street* the theatre, the concert, or 
the ball-room, as they need to be, and ought to 
be. In the language of young England and 


young America, the male parent is the “ gover- 
ner,” or the 11 old man," and the female parent, 
the “ old woman." Dignity and amenity are de¬ 
cidedly " slow," and rudeness and carelessness 
most unfortunately “ fast." The observant mind 
has already long realised these things, and we 
are pointing oat no new idea, but sifaply calling 
attention to a matter that needs reforming. 

In this country we are all free and equal; hut 
for this very reason we ought to stand on an 
equality of courtesy, and not on an equality of 
boorishnees. There ought to be a material plat¬ 
form of politeness large enough to accommodate 
the thirty millions to which our population 
has reached. There is no need of books or con¬ 
ventions to lay down its rules and regulations, 
for true pofiteness is Inborn—an affair of the 
heart, and not of the bead. It arises from aa 
anxious desire to respect the feelings of others, 
as we would have our feelings respected by them. 
It is the universal courtesy of all classes that 
makes a sojourn in Prance so delightful to stron¬ 
ger*. This we have often heard remarked by 
observants and travelled persons. 

A loafer who treads upon yonr foot in the 
streets of Paris, apologises for the unintentional 
offence with the air of a courtier. If yon lose 
your way, the first man yon meet will go half a 
mile ont of his own path to direct you. If you 
blonder in yonr attempts at speaking a foreign 
language, you will foil to provoke a smile from 
even the most mirth-loving Parisian. And this 
suavity of manner has nobly characterized the 
nation from the Franks to the present hour. In 
this respect it behooves ns to follow the example 
of the French rather than that of John Bull, on 
the other side of the channel. 


Woxth BnxBMBBaiKO.—Stripes, whether on 
a lady's dress or on the walls of a room, always 
give the efiect of height; consequently a low 
room is improved by being hung with a striped 
paper. The efiect is produced by a wavy stripe 
as well as a straight one, and as curved lines are 
most graceful, they should generally be preferred. 


Rbaoon and Instinct.— Profemor Agassis 
says that there b no difference between reason 
and instinct, only in degree. Then certainly the 
animal, in walking strictly by his lesser light, 
gives man a terrible rebuke, who with his grander 
illumination sins against it continually. 

Shockivo.— An English paper, speaking of 
the burial of a suidde, says indignantly, “ They 
buried the woman like a dog, with all her clothes 
on 1" 
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thb wnmous. 

We we often sorprieed, in conrening with 
some illiterate men, to find that his views of life 
and its various relations ere sound end sensible, 
his moral principles correct, his philosophy im¬ 
pregnable. Knowing that he is without educa¬ 
tion, in the general acceptation of the word, we 
look upon him as a marvel, and we begin to phi¬ 
losophise upon the constitution of his mind, and 
the nature of his inspiration. But this wonder 
would readily cease were we to aocompany him 
to his humble home, and see deposited in some 
convenient place a copy of the Bible, bearing 
evidence of being frequently consulted. We 
can no longer call the man illiterate, if he be 
thoroughly conversant with the Book of books— 
that wonder and awful epitome of all that is sub¬ 
lime in revelation, inspiration and truth. From 
the jarring controversies of the schools, from the 
oft-times inexplicable jargon of metaphysicians, 
from the bewildering mist into which human 
speculations constantly lead us, we turn to the 
inspired volume, as the wayworn traveller turns 
to the sheltering roof by the wayside; as the 
wandering Arab stoops to drink of the pure 
fountain, springing up in some green oasis of the 
desert. 

Within the compass of one volnme have been 
heaped together every attraction that can charm 
the human mind, as well as every spell that can 
elevate the immortal soul. In those dim regions 
of the past, at the threshold of which the pagan 
historian pauses, or which he paints as filled with 
fantastic and fabulous beings, the torch of sacred 
history shines with a pure and penetrating lustre. 
In language awful, in sublime simplicity, the 
Scriptures open with the beginning of all things, 
when the Creative 8pirit began to set in motion 
the elements of chaos. As the scroll lengthens, 
it becomes bright or dark with human joy, or 
human sin; while through all the great drama, 
the presence of the inscrutable Being who over¬ 
rules all, directing everything “after the counsel 
of his own will,*' moves, M a cloud by day, and a 
pillar of fire by night.** The historical portions 
of the Old Testament, considered as mere narra¬ 
tives, to be judged of in the light of any other 
historical compositions, are grand, lofty and im¬ 
pressive, crowded with thrilling ioterest and 
stirring events. Ban through the whole range 
of modern poetry, select from the gifted ones of 
earth, the brightest and the best, with Homer, 
and Virgil, and Milton, and Shakspeare, and 
Dante, and Schiller, standing forth in the van, 
and where will you parallel the magnificent poe¬ 
try of the Bible, those Inspired strains which 
bear the severest of all tests, the test of transla¬ 


tion, and whether read in Hebrew, in German, 
French, Spanish, Italian or English, thrill to tha 
innermost depths of the soul! Even scoffers 
and unbelievers have acknowledged its magic 
power. The half unbelieving Byron de cla red 
that nothing extant in the form of poetry wan 
equal in force, and beauty, and grandeur, to the 
poetry of the Old Testament. 

And what system of Pagan phfloeophy can for 
a moment compare with the Christian philoso¬ 
phy, which teaches us how to Hve, and how to 
die—a philosophy illustrated in the pemon of tm 
Author, the most sublime of martyrs ? “Sotca- 
tes,'* exclaimed the infidel Boumeau, on whom 
the truth glimmered, hut did not dawn, “died 
like a philosopher; but Jesus Christ died Hken 
god !'* Do you doubt the truth of this p rice iean 
book ? Stand by the death-bed of an expiring 
Christian, and see with what exultant hope ho 
meets the dread ordeal. Go to the prisoner's 
dungeon—the innocent victim of a hard fortune 
—see the resignation with whioh he awaits the 
consummation of his doom. Truth alone could 
impart that heavenly calmness to bis mien and 
heart. Even the guilty and repentant one about 
to suffer for crime, justly to suffer, walks with a 
calm and undisturbed tread to the scaffold. 
M Just is my punishment, awftil though it be, O 
Father! But in thy divine mercies, as revealed 
through the gospel, I have hope—I am rsgeoe* 
rated 1" 

Look around upon the world and behold the 
fruits of the Bible; behold the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity ; civilisation spreading its circle wider and 
wider over the surface of the globe. While the 
idolaters and the worshippers of the false creed 
of Mahomet are daily growing more feeble, the 
followers of the eroes are spreading e v er y w h er e 
the light of science, the aits and the social vir¬ 
tues. Each day the Christian missionaries, dar¬ 
ing every dime, and scorning every danger, are 
adding to the swelling scroll of converts; the 
circle of truth is daily expanding, and its ssnu 
will go on increasing, till it smhraeee the wbois 
earth in its purifying limits. When Constantine 
saw in a vision the eroes in the heavens with the 
superscription, M In this sign shah thou conquer,* 
he rend a prophecy which every day it hastening 
to its fulfilment 


Exuumi Bsbbluons.—T here have been 
thirty-seven rebellions in England between A. D. 
1069 and the prese n t osntury. 


Remember —He is rich who saves a penny a 
year; and he is poor who runs behind a penny a 
year. 
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ridicule. 

Mr. Puff, in the “ Critic/ 9 imagines the idea 
of a farce, in which, by the " mere force of ridi¬ 
cule, house-breaking shall be rendered so absurd 
that bolts and bars will thenceforth be superflu¬ 
ous" Though a purposed exaggeration, the 
plan hardly overestimates the real power of ridi¬ 
cule. We cannot positively say that thrones 
have ever been overturned by use of this weapon, 
but cabinets hare frequently been changed by its 
effect; many a man has been killed—politically 
—by a nickname. In the “ all's fair " rivalry of 
love, ridicule has oftunes proved more fatal than 
reason. Attack the moral character of a lover, 
and his mistress will cHng to him the closer; bnt 
ridicule the shape of his nose, or the cut of his 
cravat, and in nine cases ont of ten, she will end 
by disliking him. It has been said that Beau¬ 
marchais's witty comedies did more to overturn 
the old regime in France, than any other element 
brought to bear against it; and it is very certain 
that chivalry received its death-blow from the 
raillery of Cervantes. George III. would have 
much rather had Peter Pindar for an ally than a 
foe; and everyone is aware that the London 
Punch is the leading reformer of the day. Ridi¬ 
cule, we think, must be considered as far more 
potent than denunciation or severe satire, inas¬ 
much as invective and satire harden offenders 
and reader them obstinate, while ridicule disarms 
them; it is useless, it is perfectly idle, to attempt 
to combat the man who has the laugh on his side. 

Unfortunately, ridicule, if the most powerful, 
is also the most facile of weapons, and from the 
very ease of its management, ought to be assum¬ 
ed and handled conscientiously, for the most 
sacred and serious things are those the most sus¬ 
ceptible of being burlesqued. One of the most 
serious and sublime works in English literature 
is Bhakspeare's Hamlet; one of the most amus¬ 
ing and laughable is Hamlet Travestied. The 
danger, however, is perhaps less than we might, 
at first view, be led to anticipate, since nothing 
really great and good can be permanently over¬ 
thrown by ridicule; for the spirit of excellence is 
immortal; the spirit of ridicule is but the spirit 
of the hoar. We do not feel the less reverence 
for the beauty and perfection of the human form, 
because we are amused at its caricature in the 
monkey; nor do we feel the lees admiration for 
Campbell, Scott, Wordsworth, and other brilliant 
contemporaries of the 19th century, because they 
are so admirably imitated and burlesqued in the 
u Rejected Addresses." The summary of Lord 
Byron's philosophy, in that amusing collection, 

“ Naught is everything, and every thing is naught," ( 
does not lead ns to depreciate that of the noble 


bard, because here the philosophy was false, the 
satire just. 

There are some things in this queer, incongru¬ 
ous world of ours, that are so ridiculous in them¬ 
selves, that they cannot be affected by ridicule, 
and they are precisely those things which most 
richly deserve it. Fashion, for instance; what 
could be more monstrous than the coal-scuttle 
bonnets, and enormous leg of mutton sleeves, 
which prevailed universally a few years since? 
It was impossible to caricature them, for they 
were themselves the most monstrous of carica¬ 
tures. To combat fashion, ridicule is powerless; 
setting a better example is the only sure method 
of dealing with these vagaries; thus, a neat 
11 Bloomer" costume is a keener rebuke to a 
street-sweeping dress, than pages of the most 
spirited ridicule would be. The consequences of 
an nnjustifiable employment of ridicule to indi¬ 
viduals have been oftentimes most serious. Ridi¬ 
cule, or the fear of it, has caused many a man to 
commit a ridiculous or an immoral action; it is 
answerable for many a duel, many a divorce, 
many a fortune lost at cards, many a good prin¬ 
ciple abandoned, and many a bad habit acquired. 
It has made men smokers and chewers, and 
drunkards, spendthrifts and gluttons—it has a 
host of sins to answer for; Sparingly used in a 
good cause, it may be productive of good; indis¬ 
criminately employed, it is a source of great evil. 

Natural Compass. —In the vast prairies of 
the Texas a tittle plant is always to be found, 
which, nnder all circumstances of climate, change 
of weather, rain, frost or sunshine, invariably 
tarns its leaves and flowers to the north. If a 
solitary traveller were making his way across 
those trackless wilds, without a star to guide or a 
compass to direct him, ho finds an unerring mon¬ 
itor in an humble plant, and he follows its gui¬ 
dance, certain that it will not mislead him. 

A Thought. —Evils in the journey of life are 
like the hills which alarm travellers upon their 
rood ; they both appear groat at a distance, but 
when we approach them, we find that they are 
far less insurmountable than we had conceived. 


Curious— The beavers are a curious family— 
great workers—very ingenious. In Scott River, 
Cal., they have bnilt a dam a quarter of a mile 
long as well as men could have done it, and 
strong enough for a horse to travel over. 

First Plat ih Boston. —The first play 
ever performed in Boston was in 1656—and by 
j an engine. It was free, and went off well. No¬ 
thing dry about it 
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/orctgn JEltscdians* 

The population of Paris, the city proper, is con¬ 
siderably over one million souls. 

Suicides are said to be terribly on the increase 
in Paris, acting like an epidemic. 

The members of the English Parliament re¬ 
ceive no pay for their services as snch. 

The revenue of Great Britain from the article 
Of tobacco alone, is $28,000,000 per annum. 

Pour or five hundred houses are destroyed by 
fire annually, in the city of London. 

The city of Dublin, Ireland, has many noble 
charities in su cce ss f ul operation. 

The first daily paper in New Zealand has just 
been started at Danedin in that island. It at 
called the Otago Daily News. 

The distress now prevailing in Ireland is likely 
to increase the average of emigration which has 
lately been somewhat checked by the American 
war. 

Abd el Kader has sent to the Emperor Napo¬ 
leon two magnificent horses of the 8emen breed, 
the purest existing in Arabia, and which the ex¬ 
emir says must have descended in direct line 
from the famous mare of the prophet. 

There are twelve daily papers in Turin, a city 
of not more than 180,000 inhabitants. At 
Naples, Milan and Florenoe, the same mania for 
newspapers is exhibited. Parma, a town of 
40,000 inhabitants, has three dailies, and Modena 
four. 

In pulling down the thieves’ rendezvous called 
Lapin Blanc, immortalized in Eugene Sue's 
“Mysteries of Paris,'* no fewer than fifteen 
skeletons have been found in a hole at the foot of 
one of the staircases of the house. The matter 
is undergoing investigation. 

The Waldenses in Piedmont, the descendants 
of the Christian heroes of martyr fame, number 
23,000. They have about forty ministers, and 
employ as missionaries eleven evangelists, ten 
stationed preachers, five school teachers, and 
twelve colporteurs ; total, thirty-seven. 

A young woman born without legs, and who 
propels herself by holding a boot in one hand 
and a short stick in the other, was recently mar¬ 
ried in Sheffield, England, to a fine lusty young 
fellow. When the ceremony was performing, 
she took off her boot to have her hand joined m 
her husband’s. 

The waste paper of the English government 
offices, which is collected and sold by the sta¬ 
tionery office, produced above thirty-five thou¬ 
sand dollars last year, and it is expected to bring 
nearly the same sum this year. This is inde¬ 
pendent of the “ blue books " printed, but not 
read, which after the lapse of a certain time, are 
disposed of as waste paper. 

A new kind of locomotive, invented by a Rus¬ 
sian named Baron wski, has been tried with suc¬ 
cess at St. Petersbuig. The motive power was 
condensed air, and, on the trial trip made with a 
carriage filled with passengers, a speed of twentv- 
foor English miles an hour was obtained. The 
inventor claims that it can be made to go much 
faster. 


There has occurred a terrible railroad accident 
in Italy at Sienna—one hundred killed. 


American primary school books are used ia 
teaching the Prince Imperial of France. 

The sale of the furniture, jewels, plate, etc., of 
the courtezan, Anna Desllons, in Paris, realised 
upwards of $400,000. 

Fifty thousand individuals, or about a fortieth 
part of the entire population of London, get their 
living in the streets. 


The tower of London is under a course of re¬ 
pairing and refitting, in preparation for the flow 
of visitors expected this summer. 

The Emperor of Japan—an old boy of fifteen 
years—has recently married a daughter of the 
Mikado, spiritual emperor of the kingdom. 

Mr. Budd, of London, who died leaving a 
million of dollars to his two sons, subjected it to 
a forfeiture if they wear moustaches. This is 
being nice to a hair. 


The hugest ship-owner In Great Britain, and 
iu fact in the world, is Ralph Brecklebank, Vice 
President of the Royal Insurance Company, who 
has afloat nearly six hundred sail of vessels. 

A watchmaker of Cheapside, London, pays 
one thousand guineas—upwards of $9000—fer 
an advertisement covering the last page of the 
catalogue book of the Great Exhibition. 

The Cork (Ireland) Examiner says the emi¬ 
gration to America, notwithstanding the dvfl 
war raging here, is greater at present than it was 
in the corresponding period or last year. 

Mr. John Cassell, the great publisher, of Lon¬ 
don, prints the outside of sixty English country 
newspapers. These are all alike, with a change 
of title. They are then sent to the country 
printers, who print on the inside their editorials 
and local news, and send to subscribers. 

The acquittal of M. Mires, the alleged railway 
swindler, is the great sensation in France. It is 
thought that his threat to reveal the names of 
high personages implicated with him had some¬ 
thing to do with the result. The shares in his 
principal scheme have gone up immensely. 

A gentleman who has travelled around the 
world, states that he found a volume of Lallah 
Rookh in a Mexican convent, a volume of Barns* 
poems on a battle field in South America, aod an 
American edition of Childe Harold on an island 
in the Pacific Ocean. 


Recent excavations in Rome have disclosed 
the magnificent entrance to the palace of the 
Cmsara, called the Clivns PaUtinus. It is the 
same width as the ordinary Roman roads, and 
like the Appian Way, is paved with huge blocks 
of stone. 


The Emperor of Russia has authorised the 
importation into Odessa and other southern ports, 
for six years, for purpose of trial, of detached 
portions of agricultural implements—as plow¬ 
shares, coulters, teeth of harrows and cultivators, 
cast iron wheels for wheelbarrows, free of duty. 

Owing to the American war, preparations 
have already been made in Englana and Scot¬ 
land to sow ten times the breadth of flax that 
ever was sown before, and it is said the “ Gem 
of the Ocean,” Ireland, will have a fourth of its 
surface covered with flax this year. 
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iltcsrfe of tip iinus. 


The credit of the United States government 
was never at a higher standard than it is to-day. 

The latest Barn am dodge is a big dog-show, 
where prizes are given for certain excellences I 

The value of the naval prizes brought into 
port lately by the U. 8. men-of-war is immense. 

Jamee Parker, of Keene, N H, hung himself 
a few days since from fear of coming to poverty. 

There are said to be 10,000 children in the 
streets of New York who live by begging. 

However good the grain crop may be in Eng¬ 
land, she will require large amounts from us. 

Some of the “ extensive ” operators in Wall 
Street (N. Y.) stocks are up-town ladies. 

Illinois has lost ten thousand men, in killed 
and wounded, during the rebellion. 

Vanity Fair says Commodore Porter, after a 
series of balls at Fort Jackson and St. Philip, is 
holding a “ levee " at New Orleans. 

Premice says the rebel women are not half so 
ready to run away from our fine-looking Yankee 
soldiers as the rebel men are. 

Mr. Henry W. Severance, of Augusta, Me., 
has been successful in introducing the cultiva¬ 
tion of rice into the Sandwich Islands. 


The appearance of the fall wheat plant in Up¬ 
per Canada is unusually good wherever the fields 
have sufficient drainage. 

A man named Boyd, long a resident of Wal- 
doboro', Me., committed suicide in his store, by 
•hooting himself, a few days since. 

Floor is remarkably cheap in New Orleans. 
It sells for twenty-five dollars in Southern cur¬ 
rency, equal, say, to twenty-five cents. 


Missouri will raise four times more tobacco this 
year tban she has done in any preceding twelve 
months. 

Jerome N. Bonaparte is having a queer car¬ 
riage constructed for him in Baltimore. It is 
called a vegar, and is something like an ancient 
Grecian chariot. 

A census of Kewburyport, which has jnst 
been taken, shows the population to be 19,514, 
which is less than at any time since the city was 
incorporated. 

On a recent morning, John Phinney, of Gor¬ 
ham, Me., a fanner in comfortable circumstances, 
and much respected, rose about 4 o'clock, went 
out to the barn, fed his horse, and then deliber¬ 
ately hung himself. 

Ratzky, die murderer of Feliner, the diamond 
trader, at Brooklyn, N. Y., last November, was 
recognized by a scar on his hand, produced by a 
burn from gunpowder. He was otherwise dis¬ 
guised, and would have escaped detection but 
fer the scar, which could m>t be concealed. Ha 
acknowledges his identity. 

Scissors are of some service for other pur¬ 
poses besides editing newspapers, as appears 
from the fact stated below. At the battle of 
Winchester a bullet struck a pair of scissors in 
the vest pocket ol Lieutenant Cotton, of Toledo. 
The bullet glanced off and saved the lieutenant's 
life, though it spoiled his scissors. 


Embalming bodies is an extensive business at 
Washington. Cost, twenty-five to fifty dollars. 

There is a negro living at Rocky Hill, Ct., 
aged one hundred and seventeen years! 

Massachusetts has about 130 inhabitants to 
each mile. New York State has 72 only. 

The new laws of Illinois permit no colored 
people to emigrate to, or live tn that State. 

In Italy chestnuts grow wild and abundantly, 
being ground up to make common flour. 

Mexico produces over $20,000,000 in silver 
every year, yet she is starving poor! 

It is announced that the grain crop of Texas 
will be one of unprecedented abundance. 

Polite society —a place where manners pass for 
too much, and morals for too little. 

The Pennsylvania railroad tnnnel through the 
Alleghany mountains is 8612 feet long. 

A recent traveller in this country says “ the 
greatest impositions I ever met with were the 
extra charges in the bills of the hotel-keepers." 

A correspondent of the Fall River News com¬ 
pares the bombardment of Fort Macon to five 
thousand Fourth of Julys all going off at once. 

The "pretty waiter-girt" establishments in 
Albany are broken up. The new law has been 
enforced and the nuisance is abated. 

The New York lawyers complain of very dull 
thnes at the bar, and say not fifty out of the three 
thousand there are making a living. 

Some of our artists might take a hint from 
Bosean, a celebrated Venetian painter, who used 
to conceal the hands and feet of his subjects, 
from inability to paint those members. 

Are there any reasons in the History of Eng¬ 
land why that country should he cautious about 
making war upon us 1 Yes, 1776 reasons in one 
place and 1812 reasons in another. 

A jar containing $300 was recently discovered 
in some Indian graves on the Island of Santa 
Clara in the Guayaquil River. Other rich dis¬ 
coveries of buried coin have also been made. 

In very hot countries it is found almost im¬ 
possible to fatten any animal; while in very cold 
climates every living creature is fattened by na¬ 
ture—no doubt to enable them to endure without 
iqjury the severe cold. 

Mary Stuart, at fourteen, and very beautiful, 
recited in the Louvre a Latin discourse of her 
own composition, in which she endeavored to 
prove that knowledge is for woman an additional 
charm. 

A farmer in Danbury, Ct., lately plowed up 
an English coin 162 years old, from a field used 
by General Tryon as a camping ground during 
hts visit to that locality daring the Revolutionary 
War. 

The members of the Wiathrop Street church, 
Taunton, have resolved to erect a new church on 
the site of the old one, to be taken down, and 
$20,000 have been pledged for the work of 
building. 

Mrs. Ellen Stevens, of Charlton, ono day 
lately speared eleven pickerel which weighed 
twenty pound#. She found them in a narrow 
place near a dam where they had been left by the 
receding water. 
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ffltrrg-fflaktng. 

When the government is afflicted, the political ! 
doctors generally apply leeches to its chest. I 

Ir is well for a man to get the start in a race, | 
but bad for a ship's plank to start in a storm. j 
A docking in cold water destroys the temper j 
of hot steel, bat increases that of a fiery woman, j 
Why is France like a skeleton ? Because only ( 
a bony part (Bonaparte) is left. j 

Why is a woodman like a stage actor ? He is • 
known by his axe (acts). 

Why is the best baker the most in want of 
bread? Because he needs (kneads) it most 
“ That’s my business!’’ as the batcher said to 
the dog that was killing his sheep. 

Why is a doll and plausible man like an un- 
rifled gun ? Because he is a smooth bore. 

The lady who took everybody's eye, must have 
quite a lot of 'em. j 

Why is a woman in love like a man of pro- , 
found knowledge? Because she understands 
the arts and styAences. 

How is it that Methusaleh was the oldest man 
when be died before his father ? His father was 
translated. 

Short-nosed men shouldn't complain if every¬ 
body snubs them, since nature herself set the 
example. 

▲ lady, io advertising for a servant girl in a 
late Londoo paper, says, " Hoops are objected 
to, and so is a want of cleanliness." 

Some women take such Might in sodding 
that it would be cruel not to give them occasion 
for it. 

The difference between a goose's back and a 
soldier's is, that one sheds water and the other 
blood. 

It is impossible to look at the sleepers in a 
church without being reminded that Sunday is a 
day of rest. 

What a strange thing is custom! Throw one 
glove at a man, you insult him. Throw two, 
you make him a present 
The world should have the docket called, and 
sluggards all defaulted, and those should be the 
“ upper ten " whom labor had exahed. 

The lawyer would be better off, his conscience 
far less pliant, who owned a little farm in foe, 
and made that form his client. 

The Bath Times speaks of men who “ wor¬ 
ship the rising sin ." True enough, prosperous 
sin always finds worshippers. 

“ Katy, have you laid the table doth and 
plates, yet?" “ An’ sure I have, mem—every¬ 
thing but the eggs; an’ isn't that Biddy’s work, 
surely?" 

“ Why, I thought you were ill," said one friend 
to another, meeting fas a porterhouse. “ Well, 
don't you see I’m ale- ing 1" was the reply, with 
a bitter smile. 

A Galway jury, at the conclusion of an in¬ 
quest on a blind man who had committed sui¬ 
cide, returned a verdict of " Deliberately done 
away with." 


The man who was fin ship-shape mast have 
seemed a little oat of proportion. 

When is the weather most like a crockery 
shop ? When it is muggy! 

The hen never jokes when she lays her egg. 
She is always in her nest (in earnest). 

Why is a minister like a locomotive ? We 
have to look oat for him when the bell rings. 

The Cleveland Plaindealer proposes to get 
Cuba by swapping New England for her. 

Why is the star-spangled banner like the At¬ 
lantic ocean ? Because it will never cease to wave. 


Many a man who is proud to be quarter¬ 
master, has a wife at home who is whole- 
master. 

A girl recently stole a pair of gloves, giving 
as a reason that she only wished to keep her 
hand in. 

A young bricklayer just escaped from his ap¬ 
prenticeship. is put down by the New York Pic¬ 
ayune as a Free Mason. 

Mrs. Partington wents to know what sort of 
drams conun drums are ? She thinks some are 
hard to beat. 

Whom did Robinson Crusoe meet on being 
cast on the desert bland ? A groat swell on the 
shore, and a little cove running inland. 

Conservatives—timid old gentlemen who see 
“ danger to the Constitution " in the flu ct ua ti ons 
of the egg market. 

The old lady who mended her husband’s 
trousers with a patch of grass, is now smoothing 
her hair with the comb of a rooster. 

Dean 8wift, on being asked what he thought 
the easiest and yet most difficult thing a man 
could do, replied, “ To bolt a door." 

“I am afraid, sir, you are in a settled melan¬ 
choly." "No, madam, my melancholy wont 
settle—it has too much grounds." 

The feet that a man may have gone to a mili¬ 
tary master when he was a boy is hardly a suffi¬ 
cient reason for making him a brigadier general. 

Carrying politeness to excess b said to be rais¬ 
ing your hat to a young lady in the street, and 
allowing a couple of dirty collars and a pair of 
socks to fell out on the sidewalk. 

An old gentleman says that he b the last man 
in the world that would tyrannise over has daugh¬ 
ter’s affections. So long as she marries the man 
of hb choice, he don’t care whom she loves. 

A citisen of Hallowell has taken a fancy to 
the head of a dog that howls in hb vicinity, and 
offers five dollars for a sight of the head, miam 
the body. 

The Hnll girls all sing. A friend lately from 
there, says they sang themselves to sleep at night, 
and he never beard anythin? like it since he was 
benighted in a swamp <yit West. 

" What are wages here ?** asked a laborer of a 
boy. " I don't know, sir." " What does your 
father get on Saturday night ?” " Get!" said 
the boy, " why he gets as tight as a brick f" 

The greatest “ strike " we have heard of lately, 
came off in a ten pin alley, where a man got a 
twelve strike by splitting the first pin, and knock¬ 
ing down the remaining pins and the boy. 
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Is wy rtdl:il, and identifies hfmself unmistakably with 
the sabject. 


Goes ftxrth to leotwe In the provinces, and eoatetlj 
adopts the proper costume. 
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VIEWS ON CAPE COD. 



On the following pages we continue oar repre¬ 
sentations of coast scenery, and present a series of 
faithful sketches, drawn for as on the spot, and 
delineating some of the most striking localities 
on Cape Cod, a portion of Massachusetts exhib¬ 
iting many features of interest One view in 
this series depicts the town of Provincetown, 
originally a part of Truro, but incorporated as a 
township in 1727, with the investiture of peculiar 
privileges, the inhabitants being exempted from 
taxation. At this time, and for ten or twelve 
years thereafter, it was a flourishing place, but at 
the expiration of this period, the people began to 
forsake the town, and before the year 1748, it 
was reduced to 
two or three fam¬ 
ilies. In 17ft5.it 
contained about 
ten dwelling- 
houses, and in 
1776, about twen¬ 
ty houses and 205 
inhabitants. Af¬ 
ter the Revolu¬ 
tionary war, it 
gradually rose 
From its state of 
depression. The 
town of Province- 
town is situated 
on the end of the 
peninsula of Cape 
Cod, and lies in 
the form of a 
hook. It aver¬ 
ages about three 
and a half miles 
in length, and two 
and a half in 
breadth. The en¬ 
tire township con¬ 
sists of beaches 
and hills of sand, 
and a few shallow 
ponds. The har¬ 
bor is completely 
landlocked, and 
very capacious 
and safe, and is a 
place of great im¬ 
portance to navi¬ 
gation. This was 


the first harbor at which the Mayflower touched 
in her passage to Plymouth, in 1620. Province- 
town stands on the northwestern side of the har¬ 
bor, on the margin of a beach of loose sand. Im¬ 
mediately behind the town is a hill or cliff of 
sand, as seen in our view, upon the summit of 
which stands the townhouse, making a very con¬ 
spicuous landmark, which may be seen for miles 
from every point of the compass. The houses 
are mostly situated on a single street two miles in 
length, and running near the water’s edge, pro¬ 
vided with a good plank sidewalk for the entire 
distance. The street is very narrow and irregu¬ 
lar, and upon stepping from the sidewalk, the 


RACE POINT LIGHT. 
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WINDMILL NBAS HIGHLAND LIGHT. TBURO. MASS. 


foot sinks into the sand, which is so light that it j 
drifts about the houses like snow in a driving 
winter storm. Although surrounded on every 
side by the ocean, good water is obtained by dig¬ 
ging at a moderate depth a short distance from 
die shore. In our view, the townhouse is seen 
upon the cliff; the building immediately beneath 
the flag-staff is the bank; the church to the left is 
the Methodist; the next is the Orthodox, and the 
remaining one seen is the Universalist. Province- 
town has a large shipping interest, and a great 
many whalers are owned and fitted out here. It 
has become during the summer the resort of a 
great many strangers, for the purposes of fishing 
and inhaling the invigorating sea breezes. It is 
about fifty miles east-southeast of Boston. In 
the extent of the mackerel fishery carried on here, 
this port ranks as the fourth in the State, being 
surpassed only by Gloucester, Wellfleetand New- 
bury port In 1851, sixty vessels, with a tonnage 

of 4332 tons owned here, were engaged in the 
mackerel fishery, employing 688 men and boys. 
During the year 1852, 17,640 barrels of mackerel 
were inspected at this port. The population by 
the last census, was 3157. The remaining 
sketches of our series were made in and about 
Truro. The settlement of Truro was commenc¬ 
ed about 1700. Its Indian name was Pamet, and 
it appears to have been purchased in 1697. In 
1705, it was erected into a township called Dan- 
gerfield, and in 1709, it was incorporated by its 
present name. The town is situated on the 


northern extremity of the peninsula of Cape Cod. 
Jt is about fourteen miles in length, and three in 
breadth in the widest part. Excepting the salt 
marshes, the soil is very light and sandy, and free 
from stones or the growth of wood. No hay, 
with the exception of marsh or salt hay, is pro¬ 
duced, and the appearance of the soil is dubious in 
regard to pasturage. The whole face of the town¬ 
ship is composed of sand-hills, and narrow val¬ 
leys and depressions. The tops of some of the 
hills spread into a plain, and from these, in the 
northern portion of the town, nothing can be 
seen but tne ocean and one wide waste of sand 
covered in places with moss and sparse grass, 
and in others white, loose and drifting like snow. 
There is now no wood in this part of the cape, 
although tradition says it was once heavily wood¬ 
ed ; but from the present appearance it is hard to 
realize it. Pine seed has lately been planted to 
a considerable extent, and embryo pine forests 
are to be seen in various places. The Highland 
Light, delineated in another engraving, stands 
upon an elevated cliff, and forms a conspicuous 
object from the inland, as well as from tne sea¬ 
ward side. The telegraph line from Boston runs 
to this lighthouse, and vessels coming into the 
bay are telegraphed from it. Not far from this 
light is the windmill, seen in still another engrav¬ 
ing, a fair sample of the mills with which the 
cape is studded. Pond Village, depicted in the 
third engraving, occupies the inside of the cape. 
The view we present gives a good idea of the 
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scenery and general appearance of the Tillages 
in this part of the cape. The hills which rise in 
graceful and regular swells, are entirely destitute 
of trees or shrubbery, which give them a pecu¬ 
liar and barren appearance. Truro Beach which 
forms another of our pictures, is quite near Pond 
Village. It forms no harbor, but vessels lie in 
the offing and communicate with the shore by 


THE WIFE’S DEVICE. 

Tall, bold, dark and frowning was the out¬ 
line of the old castle, as looming up against the 
gray sky of a winter twilight, it first met the gue 
of the illustrious man who had been condemned 
to a fettered life. And as the drawbridge was 
lowered behind his slow and weary steps, and the 
massive doors swung to again when he had 



boats; the fish-houses, etc., make a picturesque 
appearance. Provincetown is connected with 
Boston by regular packets, and by stage, which 
runs through Truro, Wellfieet, Eastham, Orleans, 
Brewster and Dennis to Yarmouth, fifty miles, 
where it connects with the Cape Cod Railroad. 
Truro is about 110 miles by land, and 55 by 
water from Boston. The inhabitants derive their 
chief support from the fisheries. 


crossed the threshold, he felt that he was indeed 
immured forever, that it was idle to cherish the 

g ainful hope of escape, that his dungeon was a 
ring grave. 

The first night spent in his lonely cell seemed 
an eternity in length. In vain did he toss upon 
his stone-like bed, and strive to sleep; while his 
passionate paces between his narrow walls only 
tore and braised his feet and fatigued his limbs, 
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without bringing on anght of that wholesome 
weariness which dims the eye and benumbs the 
Mings. Never seemed sunlight so beautiful to 
him, not even when abroad of a summer's morn 
he had watched its golden tides flood the broad 
landscape that laj like pictured beauty before 
his vision, as did that first faint ray that streamed 
in through the grated window, and played amid 


in him, his dungeon walls seemed to expand, its 
roof bore not down with that suffocating weight 
that had been such an agony to bear, his pallet 
had a feathery lightness, his pitcher of water 
seemed a crystal spring, his crust of bread the 
marrow of Ufe. God was with him still. His 
mind and heart, all that makes the true man, 
was free as the singing bird of the forest, and 



the furrows which anxiety had drawn upon his 
brow as with the rude touch of the torturing iron. 
Like the finger of Divinity writing there a choice 
and beautiful blessing, seemed that sunbeam, that 
one, stray, gold-colored ray from the arching 
sky, from the fetterless world without. The 
pnde and majesty of his manhood came back to 
the captive, his soul grew large and strong with* 


though the door that had closed so harshly upon 
him should never swing open again, though the 
bolt that had grated so hardly should never be 
withdrawn, he was a capture only in name. 
More like royalty, sitting in purple robes, to be 
ministered unto, than anght else, seemed he to 
the jailor, when a few hours later he appeared to 
replenish the scanty tahle. He could not divine 
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the cause of the sudden and mighty change; he 
could hardly realize that the lofty and command¬ 
ing form which now seemed so proudly to tower 
above him, was the same bowed and trembling 
one that he had half dragged thither a weary 
burden but the night before. He did not know 
that God had spoken to the soul that stood en¬ 
shrined in that human form, and that the breath 
which clung to eyery word was the breath of life. 
Hay, he knew naught of this; but he felt that 
there was a majesty about him as new as it was 
strange, as sublime as it was new. 

Well was it for the illustrious prisoner that his 
soul had grown so strong. Never else could he 
have endured the severe and rigorous treatment 
which was continually imposed upon him. Nev¬ 
er else could he have endured the separation from 
his young and beautiful wife, the fair, delicate 
creature that had slept in his bosom like a flower 
on a sun-lit bank, or a bird in a hidden nest, filling 
his heart with the music and fragrance of sum¬ 
mer. Little thought he of the many dangers and 
toils to which she had subjected herself, in plead¬ 
ing with his stern judges for a home in that old, 
stem castle. Little thought he that she was per¬ 
illing life to gain access to him, not only that 6he 
might cheer his lonely hours with the sweet com¬ 
panionship of her loving heart, but devise some 
stratagem that should carry him once again out 
into the rode world, out under the blue sky, and 
to freedom of limb as well as freedom of soul. 

But never yet did iron bolts or oaken doors or 

S ated windows resist forever woman's will. 

ever yet was heart so stem, but that at some 
moment it would have a kindly mood. And 
though months passed on ereshe gained her way, 
her patient daily and nightly toil was at length 
successful, and one sunny mom in spring-time, 
when the greeting sunbeam had showed a broader, 
brighter light, the door of the dungeon swung 
open, and the companion of his life and labors, 
pale and thin with weariness and care, but with 
a spiritual loveliness that made her seem almost 
angelic in appearance, appeared before his aston¬ 
ished sight, and ere he could press his brow to 
know whether it were not the phantasy of a rap¬ 
turous dream, she fell on his bosom, wound her 
soft arms about him, and whispered: 

“ Thine, thine—they could not keep me from 
thee!” 

Once immured beside him, the same lore that 
had sued so long and truly for that sad yet 
blessed privilege, became earnest in endeavors to 
set him free. They had friends enough outside 
the castle walls to bear him at once to a place of 
safety, but within, there were none but cold, 
callous-hearted guards, whom she dared not at¬ 
tempt to bribe, Jest a discovery should sentence 
them to a deeper and darker cell. 

But one day, when months of weary waiting 
had gone by, she obtained permission of the 
jailor to examine a large chest of books and 
linen belonging to themselves, die key of which 
had been entrusted to his care. He tarried by 
her side as she drew from it one and another ar¬ 
ticle, till he was satisfied that nothing had been 
smuggled into it, that could either aid to soothe 
or liberate them, and then went his way, without 
the least idea that through her mind had flashed 
a thought of freedom. 

At night-fall, when be drew the bolt, with ma¬ 


tron-like anxiety upon her brow, she begged he 
would obtain leave for her to send to a friend just 
outside the castle gates, and have her take charge 
for a while of her chest of linen, for though, and 
she sadly smiled as she spoke the words, its 
owner grew white shut up within a dungeon, that 
grew gray and yellow, and would soon be ruined. 
It was so simple a request, so womanly a one, 
that it was granted without the least ado, and 
early the next morn, the oaken chest was borne 
away—borne away, not with linen in it to whiten 
in the dew and sunshine, not with mouldering 
volumes, but with a human form, crouched al¬ 
most out of shape, its thin white hands pressing 
convulsively its heating heart, lest its wud, load 
pulses should echo forth, its pale lips p r ess e d 
with frantic motion to the tiny breathing aper¬ 
tures which had been drilled with painful toil. 

Who may picture forth the weary hours of that 
long, lonely day, as the captive wife on bended 
knees and with streaming eyes poured forth to 
Heaven her prayers of love, or who may tell bow 
anxiously her bosom throbbed lest the jailor 
should discern her falsehood, and ascertain that 
the roll of linen covered up so carefully on the 
couch and called her sick and almost dying hus¬ 
band, was but a ruse to hide his flight tifi she 
could feel that he was safe ? “ The heart knoweth 
its own bitternesshers had a gall, no drop of 
which can be expressed in words. 

Tet proudly did she demean heraelf, when at 
length the story came to light, so proudly and 
yet so womanly, that the stem judges, who, when 
first they heard the tale, condemned her without 
a trial to an imprisonment for life in the same 
dungeon from which she had freed her husband, 
relented of their harsh decree, and gave her not 
only the freedom which she craved, but a laurel 
wreath, which will be fresh and green so long as 
the name of wife is a cherished anda holy word. 
— Mrs. Caroline A . Soule. 


ANTIQUITY OF LOAFBB& 

It may be consoling to some busy people, who 
groan over the losses of time occasioned by the 
visits of idlers, to know that similar feelings 
have been experienced ages ago, as is revealed 
by a curious inscription discovered among the 
ruins at Pompeii. The excavations at the buried 
cities of Pompeii, Herculaneum, Posaerol and 
Capua are going on with renewed vigor, under 
the stimulus of an appropriation of money for 
the purpose from the Italian government. Here¬ 
tofore Naples had the work under its exclusive 
care and control. At Pompeii new frescoes have 
been discovered, and there is an inscription on 
the wall of what was probably a workshop of 
some kind, as follows: “ Otiosis hie locus non est . 
Discede , Monitor” This may be translated, 
“ This place is not for the lazy. Loafer, depart.” 
This inscription is as good for industrial estab¬ 
lishments of modem times, as it was for those of 
ancient Pompeii. Its discovery is interesting, 
from the feet that it shows that human nature 
was the same eighteen centuries ago in Italy, as 
it is now in America; that there were lazy folks 
and loafers who would intrade into workshops, 
and waste the time or divert the attention of the 
workmen; and that it became necessary to put 
up inscriptions, giving a general warning to all 
such to depart.— Evening Bulletin. 
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SCENES IN ELIZABETH CITY, N. J. 


RESIDENCE OF OHANCBLLOB WILLIAMSON. 


We present on this, and succeeding pages, a 
group of illustrations of the city of Elizabeth, 
N. J., a place of some considerable suburban im¬ 
portance, whose rapid growth of late years is a 
striking evidence of the repletion of the neigh¬ 
boring metropolis. Notwithstanding it is the 
oldest (English) town in the State, it ranked 
among the second or third rate towns until within 
the past ten years, when the influx of residents, 
whose business is in the great metropolis, haring 
given it a start, its prospects are now second to 
none of its sister towns or cities. The New Jer¬ 
sey Railroad, which passes through it, and affords 
communication with New York some fifteen or 
twenty times per day, and the New Jersey Cen¬ 
tral Railroad, which now extends from Elizabeth¬ 
town Point, on the one hand, to the mines of 
Pennsylvania, on the other, have been the imme¬ 
diate means of the prosperity and full develop¬ 
ment' of the place. The land on which Eliza¬ 
bethtown is situated was purchased from the In¬ 
dians, in 1664, by John Bailey, Daniel Denton 
and Luke Watson, and a charter was granted to 
them and their associates by Gov. Richard 
Nichols. The land was known and designated 
as the “ Elizabethtown grant,” and the first set¬ 
tlers as the “ Elizabethtown Associates.” They 
were not permitted to occupy their purchase in 
quietude, for there were a number of persons 
who claimed to have a title to the grant by virtue 
of a warrant from the Duke of York, and the 
commotions, strife, and difficulties arising from 
these rival claims, were seriously detrimental to 
the growth of the place. In 1665, Gov. Philip 


Carteret, of East Jersey, settled here, and fixed 
the capital of the province, naming the place in 
honor of his brother’s wife, Lady Elizabeth Car¬ 
teret. At this time there were but five log huts 
in the town, but settlers were soon attracted to 
the seat of the provincial government, and it as¬ 
sumed an air of importance, which made it for 
many years the most flourishing town in East 
Jersey. The first General Assembly met here in 
1668, and continued its sessions until 1682, when 
it was removed to Perth Amboy, and after fluc¬ 
tuating from place to place, was finally estab¬ 
lished at Trenton. A large proportion of the 
settlers being from New England, and such as 
were driven from England bv religious persecu¬ 
tion, it is natural to suppose tnat the doctrines and 
influence of the Puritans were paramount; and 
we find the first church edifice erected was the 
Presbyterian, which is, in fact, the oldest congre¬ 
gation in the State, dating its origin in 1666. 
After standing over a hundred years, it was ruth¬ 
lessly fired by the hands of a tory, named Jacob 
Hetfield, ana burned to the ground in 1780. 

Elizabeth is situated on Elizabeth Creek, an 
inconsiderable stream, which empties into Staten 
Island Sound, about 2 12 miles from its mouth, 
where is situated Elizabethport. The two places 
are rapidly approximating, and will shortly be 
embraced within the same bounds. The fatter 
is a thriving place, having considerable trade. 
Steamboats and sail-vessels ply between it and 
New York daily, and the depot of the New Jer¬ 
sey Central Railroad being located here, gives to 
it an appearance of great activity. During the 
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should have been a considerable 
amount of illicit trading with 
the enemy, when the facts are 
considered. The Americans 
were poor, and paid in worth¬ 
less continental money, while 
the British paid for all supplies 
in substantial and attractive 
gold. The temptation was too 
great to be resisted, and many 
persons, whose patriotism was 
undoubted, preferred the mar¬ 
ket at Staten Island to that of 
the American camp, although 
the traffic at the former was at¬ 
tended with much danger, and 
risk of life and limb. When 
the struggle for independence 
commenced, William Frank¬ 
lin, the only son of Dr. Benja¬ 
min Franklin, was the royal 
governor of New Jersey. Un¬ 
like his father, he took sides 
with the king, and the provin¬ 
cial legislature declared him to 
be a dangerous enemy to the 
common cause. He was ar¬ 
rested at his residence at Perth 
Amboy, and sent to Connecti¬ 
cut, and William Livingston 
elected in his stead. This gen¬ 
tleman belonged to that noble 
family which furnished so 
many distinguished names to 
the annals of the Revolution. 
He was a graduate of Yale 
College, and possessed talents 
of the highest order. His pat¬ 
riotism was as eminent as his 
talents, and such was the high 
estimation in which he was 
held by the people, that he was 
re-elected annually to the office 
of governor, until his death, in 
1790. He was an active par- 
tizan, and was constantly em¬ 
ployed in aiding the cause of the 


Caldwell's monument. 

Revolutionary war, both places, from their prox¬ 
imity to Staten Island, where a large portion of 
the British army was stationed, were subject to 
all the accumulated horrors of that struggle for 
independence. The inhabitants were continually 
harassed by incursions of foraging and other 
parties of troops, added to which, the disaffected 
in their midst kept them in a cons(ant state of 
fear and excitement. Being the main thorough- 
fupe into “the Jerseys/' from whence the troops 
©f the enemy drew most of their supplies, the 
streets of the two towns were alternately occu¬ 
pied by parties of British and Americans, who 
frequently encountered each other in hostile array, 
and shed each other's blood. The influence and 
example of such men as Gov. William Living¬ 
ston and Rev. James Caldwell had a powerful 
effect to keep alive the spirit of patriotism in the 
breasts of the better part of the inhabitants; 
although it is not a matter of surprise that there 


Republicans. This, of course, 
attracted towards him the par¬ 
ticular attention of the enemy, 
and several attempts were made 
to seize his person. For this purpose, Sir Henry 
Clinton sent an expedition from New York, 
which landed at Elizabethtown Point about 12 
o'clock on the night of the 28th of February, 
1776, and marched directly to “ Liberty Hall," 
the residence of the governor, which was about 
three miles distant. Surrounding the house, they 
burst open the doors, and demanded of the 
frightened inmates the person of the “ d—d rebel 
governor." Fortunately he had gone to spend 
the night with a friend, and thus escaped capture. 
Disappointed in their search, the marauders de¬ 
manded bis papers and effects. These were in 
the parlor, in tne box of his sulkey, but the pres¬ 
ence of mind of his daughter preserved mem 
from capture. Seeing one of the men about to 
seize the box, she claimed it from the officer in 
command, asserting that it contained her own 
private effects, and appealing to his sense of 
nonor as a gentleman and a soldier, not to per- 
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mit a defenceless female to be robbed. He coaid 
not resist tbe appeal, and ordered a guard sta¬ 
tioned over the box, while the brave girl led his 
men to the library, where she surrendered to 
them a mass of worthless law papers, with which 
thej filled their foraging begs and decamped. 
On another occasion, when Knyphausen, who 
had marched to attack Greene at toe Short-hills, 
and had been forced to retreat, was marching 
through Elisabethtown, a number of British 
officers stopped at the house in pursuit of the 

f tvemor, who was again fortunately absent 
hev, however, intimated their intention to take 
up tneir quarters there; and as there was no 
gainsaying them, the females of the family re¬ 
tired to rest, feeling secure from molestation by 
the troops, while tneir officers were in the house. 


shooting athwart the hall at the moment, and 
falling upon her white dress, he staggered back 
in affright, exclaiming, as he did so, “ God 1 it's 
Mrs. Caldwell that we killed today!” Alarmed 
by their own superstitious fears, the party soon 
after left the house without any further demon¬ 
strations of hostility. Governor Livingston’s 
proximity to the enemy laid him open to surprise 
and capture, and he was subject to constant 
alarm, particularly as a reward had been offered 
for his arrest. At one time it is said that Sir 
Henry Clinton offered a bounty for his assassina¬ 
tion, and induced a notorious tory to undertake 
the task. 

A view is given of “ Liberty Hall,” the resi¬ 
dence of Gov. Livingston during his lifetime, and 
the place of his decease, July 25, 1790. This 



LLBEKTY HALL, ELIZABETH CITY. 


It happened, however, that they were called away 
in the night, and a short time afterwards a party 
of tories and Hessians entered, and threatened to 
bora the house over their heads. Tbe ladies re¬ 
turned to their room, where they locked diem- 
selves in, while the servants hid themselves in 
the kitchen. The drunken assailants soon found 
out the hiding-place of tbe former, and threat¬ 
ened to break in the door unless they were ad¬ 
mitted. At this juncture, one of the young fe¬ 
males (probably the same brave girl who had 
saved her father’s papers), thinking it best to 
show an appearance of courage, which they did 
not feel, opened the door, and as one of the 
wretches seized her by the arm, she grasped him 
by the collar in a threatening manner, which in¬ 
duced him to look up, and a gleam of light 


house, now the property of John Kean, Em., is 
still standing on the road leading from Elizabeth 
to Springfield, abont three quarters of a mile 
from the former place. Another of our engrav¬ 
ings represents the handsome marble obelisk 
erected to the memory of the Rev. James Cald¬ 
well, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, in 
the grounds of which it stands. Mr. Caldwell 
was an ardent patriot, and through his influence 
the greater portion of his congregation were led 
to adopt his views, and many of them were en¬ 
rolled in the American army. He himself joined 
the patriot host in the capacity of chaplain. 
Many anecdotes are related of his fervency and 
zeal in the cause of his country, as well as of his 
God. Such was the animosity engendered in 
the breasts of the tories by his activity and effi 
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ciency, that fearing for the safety of his Anally, 
he removed them to Connecticut Farms, about 
four miles from Elizabethtown, where he thought 
them comparatively safe. He was destined to 
bitter disappointment, however, for when Kny- 
phausen marched from Staten Island to attack 
the Americans at the Short-hills, he passed 
through Connecticut Farms, which he reduced 
to ashes, and Mrs. Caldwell was killed by a ren¬ 
egade soldier, who had formerly been in the em¬ 
ploy of her husband, and entertaining a malig¬ 
nant feeling against him for some fanned affront, 
took this course to revenge himself. Mrs. Cald¬ 
well was lying down in an inner room, when her 
servant informed her that a British soldier was 
crossing the yard towards the house. She rose 
with her infant in her arms, and the wretch fired 
through the window, killing her instantly. At 
the time of her death, Mr. Caldwell was with the 
army at Springfield, in fearful suspense, which 
was only relieved by news received next morn¬ 
ing, of the murder of his wife. Mr. Caldwell 
was himself shot by an American sentinel, at 
Elizabeth port, a little more than a year after¬ 
wards. He had gone to the port to receive a 
young lady, who had come under the protection 
of a flag of truce from New York; but not find¬ 
ing her on board the vessel, he took chaise of a 
small bundle which belonged to her, and with 
which he was proceeding to his chaise, when he 
was accosted by the sentinel, a man named 
Morgan, who demanded the surrender of the 
bundle that he might examine it. This Mr. 
Caldwell refused, and turning to go back to the 
vessel, he was shot in the hack and instantly 
killed. Morgan was convicted of murder, and 
hung at Westfield. The body of Mr. Caldwell 
was conveyed to the house of Mrs. Noel, in Eliz¬ 
abethtown, where his congregation learned of 
their bereavement the next morning (8unday), 
when they came to bear him preach. His funeral 
sermon was preached by toe Rev. Alexander 
McWhartee, of Newark, on the following Tues¬ 
day. Previous to his burial, the body was placed 
where the concourse which had attended could 
view his remains, and after the aervioes were 
closed, Dr. Elias Boudinot cam# forward, lead¬ 
ing a group of nine orphan children, who were 
by this second calamity left to the cold charity 
of the world. Placing them around the bier on 
which was the remains of their parent, he touch¬ 
ingly appealed in their behalf to the multitude 
assembled, which was nobly responded to, and 
they all lived to fill prominent and useful posi¬ 
tions in society. Mr. Caldwell was a man re¬ 
markably beloved by all but the enemies of his 
country. His church, which was a wooden struc¬ 
ture, and occupied the site of the present brick 
one, was given np to the American troops as a 
hospital; and the spire was used as an observa¬ 
tory, from whence the movements of the British 
on Staten Island were watched. Elizabeth has, 
owing to the rapid influx of persons from the city 
of New York, from which it is only about thir¬ 
teen miles, recently assumed an air of thriving 
importance, commensurate with its rapid growth 
and future prospects. Having been incorporated 
as a city, it is assuming all the privileges and re¬ 
sponsibilities of a city government, and bids fair 
to take its stand among, if not to rival some of 
its more prominent sister corporations. The 


view given of the central part of the place is a 
truthful rsprsseatation of what is usually a very 
busy scene. It is taken from near the depot 
looking south, along the main street In the 
middle ground the tracks of the two railroads 
are seen crossing each other at an aente angle, 
and running along on either side of the hand¬ 
some depot, recently erected for the convenience 
of passengers and freight The residence ot 
Chancellor Williamson (seen in our first engrav¬ 
ing), is situated a short distance north of thede- 
•t, on the main thoroughfare, and is surrounded 
many handsome private dwellings. 




A LESSON ON TRUST IN GOD. 

When Bnlstrode Whitelock was about to em¬ 
bark as Cromwell's envoy to Sweden, in 1753, 
he was much disturbed in mind as he rested in 
Harwich on the preceding night—which was 
very stormy—while he reflected on the distracted 
state of the nation. It happened that a confi¬ 
dential servant slept in an adjacent bed, who, 
finding that his master coaid not sleep, said: 

“ Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask yon 
a question ?” 

“ Certainly." 

“ Pray, sir, don’t yon think God governed the 
world very well before yon came into it I" 

“ Undoubtedly.” 

M And pray, sir, don’t yon think that he will 
govern it quite as well when you are gone out of 

" Certainly ” 

“ Then, sir, pray excuse me, bnt don't you 
think yon may as well trust him to govern it as 
long as you are in it!” 

To this question Whitelock bad nothing to 
reply, bat, turning about, .soon fell asleep, till he 
was summoned to embark.— Youth’* Penny 
Gazette . 

BRIGHT HOURS AND GLOOMY. 

Ah, this beautiful world 1 Indeed, I know not 
what to think of it Sometimes it is all grand¬ 
ness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies not far 
off; and then it suddenly changes, and is dark 
and sorrowful, and the clouds shat oat the day. 
In the lives of the saddest of ns there are bright 
days like this, when we feel as if we could take 
the great world in oar arms. Then come the 
gloomy hoars, when the fire will neither bom in 
oar hearts nor on oar hearths, and all without 
and within is dismal, cold and dark. Believe 
me, every heart has its secret sorrows, which the 
world knows not; and oftentimes we call a man 
cold when he is only sad.— Longfellow. 


GENIUS AND TALENT. 

Talent is, so to speak, a hand to do things 
with; genius is an eye; hence the impersonality 
of the one and the personality of the other. There 
are men of talent without genius—adroit, useful, 
able men; there are also men of genius without 
talent—bungling, inarticulate, neglected, wailing, 
unhappy victims, with inordinate ambition and 
little power. Do Quincey, is a man of genius 
who has many talents, hot wanting the one faculty 
which woula render them perfectly efficient— 
Pegasus without a curb-rein, galloping aimlessly. 
— Vivian. 
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OLD AOS. 

Winter, which stripe the leaves from around ns, 
makes ns see the distant regions they formerly 
concealed, says Jean Paul; and so does old age 
rob ns of onr enjoyments only to enlarge the pros¬ 
pect of eternity before ns. There is something 
▼err beautifhl in the contemplation of gray hairs, 
and honorable old age. It is the harvest hour of 
mortality, when the ripened experience shines 
forth, like fields of golden grain ready for the 
sickle. There is a qniet repose and steadiness 
about the happiness of old age, if the life has 
been well spent, that robs its feebleness of all 
painfol suggestions. There is in that still noble, 
though wrinkled, brow so much that speaks of 
wisdom—in that eye, snch philosophical expres- 


gracefully, on another it is far less becoming. 

Ace is venerable, however, and when it is not 
worthy of our respect, it as promptly challenges 
our pity. There is something surpassingly beauti- 
tifnl in seeing those whose heads are silvered with 
age, leaning lor support and guidance, in their 
turn, upon those children whose footsteps they 
guided in infancy. It teaches so forcibly the 
laws of domestic brotherhood, and illustrates so 
perfectly the fact of our dependence one upon 
another, at all stages, from the cradle to the 
tomb. It is a tender lesson of affection, also, of 
the purest kind, unselfish and dutiful. In these 
modern 11 fast” times, old age is getting to be a 
lease, and nature is less and less inclined to sign, 
and there are no tenants at will! 



VIEW IW ELIZABETH POBT. 


sion—that one feels overpowered with profound 
respect in such a presence. 

Nature, which does all things well, has wisely 
ordained those very peculiarities which we, in our 
ignorance, might regard as troubles. Thus, the 
partial deafness is the result, doubtless, of an ex¬ 
press and wise arrangement of Providence in 
constructing the human body; the gradual loss 
of hearing being intended to give ease and 
quietude to the decline of life, when any noise or 
sound from without would but discompose the 
nervous system, and prevent peaceful meditation. 
He who would pass the declining years of his life 
with honor and comfort, says Addison, should 
when young, consider that no may one day be¬ 
come old ; and remember, when he is old, that 
he has once been young. It is, of course, an 
undeniable fact, that, while on one old age sits 


Kochefoncanld has cunningly and wisely said, 
** few people know how to be old." To be happy 
and beloved in age, it is necessary that we should 
he ever true to nature, and carry onr age along 
with as, so to speak. We most never foiget that 
we are old, nor think that younger folks are be¬ 
cause they do not look at life through spectacles 
like ounelves. We should strive to look ever 
on the bright side, that we may thus keep np a 
perpetual spring and season of flowers m onr 
souls. Steele very bluntly says: “A healthy 
old fellow, that is not a fool, is the happiest crea¬ 
ture living!” 

A LOVER’S LIKENESS. 

Her walk is like the wind: her smile more sweet 
Than sunshine, when it gilds the buds of May. 

Barky Cork wall. 
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CITY OP PEKIN, CHINA. 

The two engravings given on pages 119,120, 
are accurate representations of the capital, and 
the Imperial Palace of the Celestial Empire. 
The general view of the city of Pekin, with its 
walls and towers, and mountain background, is 
certainly very striking. The city is situated on 
an extensive plain in the province of Petcheli, 
between Peheio and Holupo. It is surrounded 
by a wall thirty feet high, and about twenty feet 
thick, and, including the suburbs, it encloses a 
circuit of twenty miles. It is divided into two 
distinct portions—the north, or city of court, 
called Mei-ching, and the south, called Wai- 
ehang, a suburb. The northern department has 
three separate enclosures, within the innermost 
of which are the imperial palace and the most 
splendid buildings. The well-known gate of 
rekin consists of a handsome arch of stone, im¬ 
posing in effect. In many parts of the city, the 
streets are one hundred feet wide, but so badly 

S aved as to detract considerably from their splen- 
or. A large and magnificent Lama temple is 
conspicuous among the objects of interest which 
arrest the eye. Among these are a noble con¬ 
servatory, and a variety of mosques, temples, 
churchos, convents and colleges, with the cele¬ 
brated imperial academy of Han-lin. Pekin can 
also boast of a journal, which, being subject to 
rigorous official inspection, may-vie in this re¬ 
spect with those of Paris. Its manufactures are 
porcelain, colored glass, precious stones, the trade 
in which is carried on chiefly by fairs, some of 
which are held monthly, and some annually. 
The population of this remarkable city Is estimat¬ 
ed at two millions. The imperial palace at Pe¬ 
kin is a fine specimen of oriental architecture. 
Vast and ponderous, it is at the same time mi¬ 
nutely ornamental and blazes with variegated 
colors. Two bold wings project from the ex¬ 
tremities of a lofty central building, the facade of 
which is relieved by a deep gallery overhung by 
a richly decorated roof. The palace is divided 
into an immense number of apartments—the 
Chinese say a thousand—and is fitted up through¬ 
out in the highest style of " celestial ” luxury. 
The chambers are described as spacious, lofty, 
exquisitely clean, and deliciously cool and fresh ; 
the furniture glitters with gilding in an infinite 
variety of patterns; the hangings are of superb 
red and yellow silk; the carpets are wove of 
bamboo peeling, and painted in the liveliest tints. 
In the state rooms, as in the main halls and cor¬ 
ridors, are antique bronzes, prodigious porcelain 
urns, vases of the most elegant shape, belonging 
to different epochs ; and broad, shallow recepta¬ 
cles of half transparent china ware, in which 
flowers and shram, dwarfed and cultivated in 
the most whimsical manner, flourish and delight 
the fancy of the emperor and his household, ad¬ 
dicted by nature and by custom to the quaintest 
forms of art. Behind the palace is a garden, or 
rather, park, where little pavilions, terraces, gal¬ 
leries, lakes, rills, and groves of fruit trees, with 
aviaries full of song birds and artificial caverns, 
affording shelter from the noonday sun, consti¬ 
tute a sort of earthly paradise—eccentric, indeed, 
but beautiful, and extremely characteristic of the 
race. The government of the emperor's palace 
is confided to the direction of a special council, 
which comprises seven departments, charged with 
provisioning the stores, repairing the buildings, 


paying the salaries of the servants, distributing 
rewards and punishments, receiving the rents of 
the imperial farms, and superintending the flocks 
and herds from which the imperial table is sup 
plied. So numerous a household renders neces¬ 
sary a rigorous system of discipline. On this 
account, the male and female attendants of the 
palace are subjected to a weekly course of exam¬ 
ination concerning their personal conduct; after 
which those who have offended, are handed over 
to certain officials, men and women, who admin¬ 
ister to them a modicum of chastisement, with 
the correctional rattan. Eight hundred guards 
are attached to the palace of the emperor, in ad¬ 
dition to a body of executioners, clothed in red, 
and their satellites, in long crimson robes with 
hideous peaked hats of black felt stretched on 
frames of iron wire, surmounted by bunches of 
pheasant's feathers. These wild looking func¬ 
tionaries carry huge swords, chains, pincers, and 
other instruments of torture of strong and terri¬ 
ble forms. It must not be supposed, however, 
that simplicity is altogether absent from the pal¬ 
ace of the Chinese emperor. Some of the rooms 
are remarkably plain, being merely papered with 
blue, and furnished with a small bright-cushion¬ 
ed divan, with a flower-stand and a few vases. 
The "Book of Grand Study" indeed, recom¬ 
mends to all, princes and subjects alike, to culti¬ 
vate frugality, abstinence and severity of living, 
or, as it is figuratively expressed, " to make a 
lunch of steel blades and skins of wild beasts." 
In other parts of the palace, the apartments flame 
with gilded representations of birds and beasts, 
of monsters and warriors, palaces and garden 
pavilions. The outside of the palace wall is 
covered with varnished tiles, with an occasional 
block of white marble. 


BXTBAOT OF WORDS. 

The following anecdote is related of an Eastern 
monarch, and is exceedingly suggestive. We 
once heard of a distinguished physician who 
thanked God because he was dear, since it saved 
him from hearing a world of nonsense. But we 
are inclined to think that quite as much nonsense 
entero through the eye as the ear. The monarch 
had a library containing books enough to load a 
thousand camels. “ I cannot read all this," said 
he. “ Select the cream and essence of it, and let 
me have that." Whereupon the librarian dis¬ 
tilled this ocean of words down to thirty camel 
loads. "Too bulky, yet," said the monarch. 
“ I have not time to read that" Whereupon 
the thirty loads were doubly distilled, and a se¬ 
lection was made, sufficient to load a single ass. 
"Too bulky yet," said the monarch. Where¬ 
upon it was trebly distilled,and the only residuum 
was these three lines written on a palm leaf: 
"This is the sum of all science—Perhaps." 
"This is the sum of all morality—Love that 
which is good and practise it." " This is the 
sum of all creeds—Believe what is true, and do 
not tell all you believe ."—Monthly Religious 
Magazine . _ 


Some people are ever sighing over glorious 
dreams forever fled; grandeur and happiness 
passed away; pining tor the return of hours 
gone by. Let them only look hopefully to the 
future and life will become a pleasant journey. 
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[Damn.] 

OIi A1BVOT ANT. 


BT HABRT HAKKWOOD LKBCH. 


Sitting apart in the shadows, 

When the light of the son is hurled 
In golden mounds, through purple grounds, 
O'er the western hills of the world: 

I feel a strange thrill creep o’er me 
In such prayerful, twilight hours, 

When south winds’ sighs are lullabies, 

Sweet as the breath of the flowers. 

Loud notes of the linnet and thrash 
Grow into feint, tremulous trills, 

And mournfal tunes, like sad death-runes, 

Are chanted by the whip-poor-wills! 

Body sunk in dreamy repose, 

Hind seeks an interior sense; 

And Heaven’s dole to a quickened soul 
Is most glorious recompense. 

Exalted spirit sees through space, 

Though purple clouds and mists arise, 

And solves for me a mystery, 

Which seems so deep to human eyes. 

No longer plaintive, singing birds, 

Whose carols are so sweet on earth, 

Delight mine ear—for music here. 

Near God, can claim a higher birth. 

The clouds, the waves, the leaves and shrubs, 
A tender light illuminates; 

Prismatic hues slant through the dews, 

Which crown bright flowers at pearly gates. 
Night softly presses golden Day 
To nuptial couch by Twilight's side, 

As groups of stars, in crystal cars, 

All pause to kiss the trembling bride. 

Thought, winged-chariot to my soul, 

Soon courses through the ambient air 
Toward bright portals, where loved mortals 
Smile to meet me straying there; 

Mortals, bright-robed, guide me onwards, 
Sweet birds sail dreamily along 
Near clouds of mist, like amethyst, 

And break in wondrous choirs of song. 

I do not speak—I cannot think 
That earthly zephyrs near me stir; 

1 feel that love has power to prove 
The human heart's interpreter. 

And while kind voices fill the air, 

They teach a lesson not of earth: 

That death, to me a mystery, 

Is only a diviner birth. 

I take this truth in humble feith: 

Beligion sweet enough for me, 

Which shineth bright in utter night, 

A foil for cold philosophy* 

8 


And when the war of sects and creeds, 

With reason wages bitter strife, 

The spirit feels that God reveals 
His truths of judgment, heaven and life. 
****** 
The thrush and linnet long have ceased 
To pipe their notes from o’er the lea, 
While thus entranced, my soul has glanced 
Near a celestial mystery. 

I sit within my darkened room, 

Sweet with the honeysuckle’s breath, 
While fkith embowers in light and flowers 
The world’s grim statue men call Death. 


[obnoui*] 

THE QUAKERESS'S STORY. 


BT BBKTBA HOWLABTD. 


Thb parlor door stood open, and Herbert Le- 
Bqy was saying his parting words. The street 
door opened and shot hastily. I had come to 
share the leave-taking and receive my separate 
feiewelL With my satchel still on my arm, bon¬ 
net blown back, and hair ruffled by the wind, I 
slipped to my mother's side and waited dll it 
should come my tarn forth# friendly hand shake 
and parting word. My father said he most be 
sure and come to see ns when he returned from 
Europe at the end of the three yean. Mother 
seconded the invitation. And as I laid my hand, 
still soiled with chalk end ink, hi his, I mur¬ 
mured out " Good-by " in a careless way. 

“ Good-by 1 M be said, looking down into my 
wind-painted fooe, M and don't forget ell about 
me, for I shall be back again one of these 
years." 

He went, end I dragged my satchel up stairs 
to my room. I rested my arms on the window¬ 
sill, and gased musingly into the fresh, green* 
foliage of the dear old tree that had stood sentinel 
at my window for so many yean. I palled off 
the leaves and slowly, tors them fat pieces. I did 
not cry—I was too joyous and careless for that. 
I remembered how pale he waa when he first 
came to the East with Ms letter of introduction 
to my father, one year ago. How vexed I was 
that mother would taka kim to our own hoase 
when he waa ill, just because John LeBoy had 
been an old schoolmate and college chum of my 
father's 1 I was afraid of him. His dignified 
composure and slight reserv e had awed my 
school-girl freedom. But that was all gone long 
ago, and now—how should I get along without 
him 1 He was coming back one of these years. 
How long that seemed 1 If he had only said one 
of these davs 1 * 
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Herbert LeBoy had never said in words that he 
loved me-r-had never spoken of his " coming 
back " until the day he left—and yet 1 as firmly 
believed he would return and marry me, as if I 
were his affianced bride. If as it not my fancy ? 
Had I no cause 1 Eyes may say more than lips. 
He would not ask me to bind myself by a three 
years' promise. But he should find I could be 
faithful without being tied, remember without 
being reminded. 


Two yearn had passed, and my school days 
were just finished, when Cousin Marion Fisher 
came to live with us. She was eighteen, just my 
age. She also had completed her studies. 
What fit* times we would have together! Then 
her brother, Fred Fisher, was clerk in a large 
warehouse in town, and though boarding else¬ 
where, was still one of our family. Marion and 
I * came out" into society. Fred took us to as 
many parties as we could desire—and chatting, 
playing and flirting, I formed a newer and Larger 
rirele of acquaintances. And ever beneath the 
marry, gay exterior, was the sweet, solemn 
thought of Herbert LeRoy. Not that I was con¬ 
tinually thinking of him; but whenever the 
bought name, it was just as dear, just as feith- 
'ul, whether his face rose to my mind in the be¬ 
wildering ballroom, or bis name crept to my tips 
amid my prayers. 

" Where did I put those gloves 1" said Marion, 
on New Year's eve as, ready dressed for the ball, 
she stood in the middle of our spacious bedroom, 
and with her finger on her lip, turned slowly 
round and round tike a involving figure. 

"Misfortune number three 1” cried L “I 
wonder what is going to happen to-night to de¬ 
cide your destiny ?" And I industriously laced 
up a boot on one foot, while the other was all 
equipped in a slipper. 

Marion watched the operation until the end of 
the string was all neatly disposed of, without 
seeing what I was about /Then the suddenly 
burst into a m err y laugh. 

" Look at your feet t Tour's is the destiny 
that is to be decided. Ton'll see yonr future 
Jwsband to-night" 

I thought he hadn't started from Europe yet! 
Then replied quietly: 

"Not at ell. I put on the boot I had taken 
off, and tht ♦. hi a sign I hdd better stay at borne." 

" Well, do you think of staying ?" 

" Not without be tter mason than an old wo¬ 
man's whim. Her* are your gloves; I had 
rolied them up with mine." 

" There'* Fred's voice down stairs, and you're 
not ready yet." 


“ Never mind, itfs only half-past right He 
can wait awhile." 

Amid the hum of voices and the flutter of light 
dresses and ladies not less light, under the flash¬ 
ing gaslights 1 stood, as lady of the foot couple 
in a cotillon. The music shrieked. I broke off 
suddenly in my conversation with my partner 
and entered the mazes of "right and left," 
and "balance." I crossed over in "ladies 
chain." It was a strange hand that grasped 
mine—flexile, soft and warm, yet large enough 
to cover and enclose mine entirely, which owing 
to some awkwardness it did. To whom could 
that hand belong? A tall, graceful, supple 
figure, a finely-shaped bead, ornamented with 
cnrling black hair, rewarded my investigations. 
There was an air of elegance about the man which 
pleased the esthetic part of my nature. But the 
face was not handsome, the features were irreg¬ 
ular, and a wavering, irresolute expression of 
mouth was only partially concealed by the brown 
beard. 

I had arrived thus far when the owner of 
this physique suddenly reciprocated my atten¬ 
tion by commencing a closer examination of me. 
The dance went on, and I watched him without 
appearing to look. How elegant be was! 
And how pleased, honored, and favored the lady 
beside him seemed to feel! How she looked up 
in his face with a world more of admiration than 
a man should have seen in me, even had I wor¬ 
shipped him. Then I watched the lady, and 
getting absorbed, stood still in my place during 
" ladies' grand chain." I saw my elegant oppo¬ 
site laughing, after vainly endeavoring to call my 
attention, and finally walking roguishly round 
the place where I ought to have been. How 
merry and gay he was 1 How the black carls 
shook and the dark eyes twinkled with amuse¬ 
ment at my stupidity. The dance was over. 
Marion and I were talking with a group of our 
friends. Fred touched my shoulder. 

" You silly girl, why didn't you wear either 
two boots or two slippers—not one of each ?" 

" I did /" I exclaimed, involuntarily glancing 
at my feet. 

Marion had been telling Fred of my mistakes. 

" O, I thought perhaps you didn't. Mr. Bar¬ 
ton wants an introduction to you." 

" Who is Mr. Burton 1" I asked, carelessly, 
though my Yankee wit had guessed at once. 

" That grand flourish of a fellow who danced 
opposite you last time." 

" O!" 

" Shall I bring him now?" 

" Yes. He is very handsome." 

" Not near so handsome as your Cousin Fred." 
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And he went away laughing; bat I was Taxed 
with him, nevertheless. 

“ Miss Fisher, shall I make you acquainted 
with Mr. Barton V* 

I spoke a little coolly as I bowed, and he was* 
not at ease. Bat this wore off, and he was very 
entertaining and agreeable. We danced, prom¬ 
enaded, and had a quiet chat in a corner, and the 
evening seemed only too short. 

In the cosy sitting-room Marion and I had 
drawn the two arm-chairs into a neighborly 
proximity, and settled ourselves for a good long 
afternoon of crochet work and talk. 

“ What was Minnie Lakeman's dress trimmed 
with 1” I asked. “ It looked like narrow white 
satin ribbon.” 

“ It was folds of white satin. I went and 
spoke with her when she was standing right un¬ 
der the gaslight, on purpose to see her dress.” 

“ You sancy girl!" 

“ She was none the wiser. She thought I 
really wanted to see her, and so I did; but I 
wanted to see her dress more.” 

“'Not that I love CsDsar less’”— I said, 
laughing. 

“ Yes, exactly. That wonted shawl she threw 
round her the Hist of the evening was sweet 
pretty.” 

“I don’t understand why people will have 
shawls of Shetland, when zephyr is so much 
prettier.” 

“ Which costs just twice as much, and no one 
would know the difference.” 

“ I should. I mean to make myself one of 
fine split zephyr. It is so muoh softer and 
lighter, like eider down, and then the colon are 
less glaring.” 

“ Well, I don’t know but yon are right, still I 
never should know Shetland from zephyr, with¬ 
out feeling of it” 

Then we crocheted in silence for frill five 
minutes. 

“ Jennie, why didn’t you introduce that Mr. 
Burton to me ?” 

Because he didn’t ask to be introduced to 
you, and it wasn't convenient You must try 
and be very charming, and then everybody will 
oak for an introduction to that sweet young lady 
with raven hair and dark eyes!” 

Marion laughed. 

" Did you see that gentleman who was intro¬ 
duced to me just before supper ?” 

“ No. Did he take you down 1” 

“ Yes, and danced with me twice afterwards.” 

“ I did not see you at sapper time. What did 
he look like 1” 

“ O, he was feir—roguish blue eyes, light hair, 


splendid noble forehead, and rather large, hand¬ 
some, good-humored mouth.” 

“ I don’t like light-oompiexioned men.” 

“Ido.” 

“That’s because you are dark. Opposites' 
attract.” 

“ I’m sure you are not light, and you like Mr. 
Barton.” 

“ I do like him; bat then I never should fall 
in love with him. How do you know I like 
him?” 

“ You talked about him in your sleep after 
you came home. I thought perhaps that is the 
future husband you were to meet.” 

“ O, dear, no, he is too dashing. All froth 
and no substance. I am neither light nor dark, 
so I shall love some one halfway between, like 
myself.” 

“ According to that you would have me fell in 
love with Mr. Dwight 1” 

“Who is that? The light-haired—” 

The door opened, and Fred entered. 

“ All alone, girls ? Having a nice chat about 
the party, I’ll warrant I” And he threw himself 
full length on the sofa. “ Don’t let me interrupt 
you; pray go on analyzing and criticizing the 
gen emen as if I were not here.” 

“ Don’t be so sure we were talking of gentle¬ 
men. If we had conversed upon that, as you 
think, ever-present subject, we should not have 
mentioned you. And as it happened, Jennie has 
just been exclaiming against the enormity of 
using Shetland for shawls, instead of zephyrs.” 

“ Light-haired Shetland shawls,” mused Fired 
on the sofa. 

Marion blushed, and I came to the rescue. 

“ Why, no, you incorrigible one 1 Didn’t you 
see that light-haixed Minnie Laketnan, with a 
Shetland shawl on 1” 

“ I guess he saw her, he danced with her times 
enough,” suggested Marion. 

“ Um-m-m, she isn’t very light-haired,” said 
Fred, with imperturbable composure; “ no 
lighter than yours, Jennie.” 

“ Well, mine is light; I’m sue it is not dark 
like Marion’s.” 

Fred pulled out his pocket memorandum, and 
pretended to take a note, “ All hair is light that 
is not black.” 

“ I hope you didn’t fell in' love with Burton, 
Jennie,” continued Fred, yawning as he spoke. 

“ I don't feel at aU bruised or broken to-day.” 

“ He was very handsome,” said Marion. 

“ How can you call that fellow handsome f” 
cried Fred, impatiently. “ I’m sure his nose 
turns straight up, and his mouth is so large and 
loose he can’t shut it 1” 
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" That’s outrageous, Fred; I talked with him 
for some time, and when it was quite late in the 
evening, and if his mouth is large and loose 
compared with jours, he didn’t gape all the time 
we talked together.” 

Fred laughed. “ Excuse me for gaping half 
an hour ago. I’ll try and take pattern bj the 
elegant Mr. Burton.” 

“ You seem to have a special spite against 
him,” said Marion. “ I didn’t see that ke made 
any marked advances toward Miss Lakeman.” 

“ I wish you would let Miss Lakeman alone. 
I don’t think she bored you with her company.” 

“ Not in the least. On the contrary I could 
scarcely get near her to see what her dress was 
trimmed with. Those little folds looked so 
pretty, and at a distance I could not see how 
they were made.” 

Fred’s eyes opened widely. 

“ Well, I never saw anything like the way girls 
will pick one another to pieces ! I didn’t know 
she had any trimmings on her dress.” Then 
after a pause, “ Don’t you know the figure on 
Mr. Dwight’s studs, Marion ?” 

11 Yes, for there wasn’t any.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha! Jennie, which of Mr. Burton’s 
front teeth had a piece broken off it ?” 

“ Both, for aught I know, and I wish you 
wouldn’t make such a fuss about him, Fred. He 
is very elegant and agreeable, but then he isn’t 
nearly so good as you are—when you have a 
mind to do your best, you know.” 

“ I didn’t mean to tease you, cos,” he said, 
considerably mollified by the compliment; “ but 
really, Jennie, be a little careful with him, for 
though he is a good fellow enough, generous, 
kindhearted and gentlemanly, be is a noted flirt 
Last night wasn’t the first time I ever saw him 
by a great many times, and I know of his 
figuring rather strangely in one affair.” 

“What was that?” asked Marion and I 
together. 

“ It would not do any good to tell you, girls, 
only take my word for it, that if he does look 
and act unutterable things he doesn’t mean any¬ 
thing by it, and only wants to make you like 
him.” 

“ I think his manner is rather overdone,” I 
said, thoughtfully. 

After a great deal of coaxing and teasing we 
succeeded in learning from Fred all he knew of 
the gentleman in question. Ralph Burton had 
been living in the same town where Fred was 
employed previous to his coming here. Being 
agreeable, respectable, and in good circumstances, 
he moved in the best society, where he created 
quite a sensation. After dispensing his atten- I 


tions in every direction until he had won the 
hearts of nearly all the young ladies of his large 
acquaintance, he devoted himself more especially 
to one. Once every week he asked her out to 
Tide, and twice every week he called at her house, 
until the girl, naturally enough, thought he in¬ 
tended to marry her. But the young lady was 
taken ill with a fever and could no longer go to 
ride, or play chess, or sing with him. There¬ 
upon young Burton heartlessly commences mak¬ 
ing himself agreeable to another young lady. 
Hearing of this, the deserted one grew worse, 
and for a time her life was despaired of, but she 
ultimately recovered. Meanwhile he was assid¬ 
uously waiting upon a third lady, which series of 
attentions was interrupted by his leaving town to 
come here. 

After Fred had gone, we sat for some time, 
silently thinking over the story he had related— 
at least I was pondering that, and supposed 
Marion was also. At last Marion said, in a mus¬ 
ing, quiet little way: 

“ Mr. Dwight says I look very much like a pet 
cousin of his.” 

“ Marion, if Mr. Burton is such a flirt, and 
wants to flirt with mo—I’m willing. I’ll flirt 
with him, and we will see which will win. 
There’s no danger of my felling in love with 
him, and if I can break his wicked heart a tittle 
I shall be glad of it. I think it is outrageous he 
should act so to that poor girl!” 

“ It would be good enough for him. If you 
are sure you can win, I would try. It would be 
be very aggravating not to succeed, you know.” 

“It would be rather so,” I mused. 

And so we chat ted on till the dusk prohibited 
crotchet work. 

The winter flew swiftly by. Ralph Burton 
did want to flirt, aad he did choose to flirt with 
me. He did not escort me to and from parties, 
for Fred was always ready to perform that office 
for me. He did not call on me at home, for I 
did not Invite him to do so. Butin company he 
was always at my side. Sometimes, not often, 
we were alone together. He would find somp 
recess or retired nook in the large parlors or 
brilliant hall where he would seat me to rest after 
a dance, and take the chance for a quiet talk. 
I knew he was only flirting, but I forgot the 
great naughtiness of that when I was eqjoying 
the pleasure afforded by his pleasant, easy man¬ 
ners and conversation. It was evident he knew 
I did not love him yet, and he was determined I 
should. It was only a question of might, and 
he would conquer me. When with him I did 
not let myself think that he sought me only to 
force me to acknowledge his power; and so grat- 
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iff hif vanity by losing my own heart. It is 
pleasant to be loved, so I passively received his 
attentions, and " made believe,” as children say, 
that I thought he loved me. And I did not have 
to act a false part when I let him see that I liked 
his society. Fred's summing np of his charac¬ 
ter was right. He was gentlemanly, generous 
and kind-hearted. If it was not for his selfish 
vanity, I often thought, what a noble, good man 
he might bet 

Meanwhile Fred held private conversations 
with his sister about me. Marion would do her 
best to assure him that I cared nothing for Bur¬ 
ton, and then come and tell me all he had said, 
not without some fours, as I thought that his 
anxiety was justifiable. But I knew I should 
never love him. Often and often had I come 
home from the gayest parties, and found that my 
hours of enjoyment only made me look forward 
the more earnestly to the days when LeRoy 
would come back; and I went to sleep, not to 
dream of Ralph's deep, brown, passionate eyes. 
The face that appeared in my dreams was dear 
and pale, and calm — the features regular, the 
forehead high, and cr owned with rich brown 
hair, the eyes blue, loving and tender—Herbert 
LeRoy's. Never but once had I dreamed of 
Ralph Burton, and that was New Year's eve. I 
only Uked him. 

'Twas the last party of the season. I sat on 
a low sofa, and Mr. Burton stood beside me. I 
was to be his partner for the next dance. Fred 
came towards me in the distance, and when my 
companion was looking down at me, he made a 
quick motion to me to come to him. Excusing 
myself, I went. 

" I must go home, Jennie. Marion says she 
would rather go with me now. Will you go or 
stay?" 

"Why must you go? What's the matter?” 

“ I don't know. They have sent for me at 
my boarding-place. You needn't go unless yon 
pwfor." 

M I had better go—onlyt-»I am engaged for the 
next two dances. I don't see how—'' 

M O, no, you had better stay, then. Mr. Bur¬ 
ton will see you home. I will speak to him.” 

" No, don't 1” I said, quickly and earnestly. 
"I had rather go with you.” 

I scarcely know what made me say so, but 
there came over me a sudden four of being alone 
in the still night with Ralph Burton. Fred gave 
me a keen, searching look, and asked: * Why?” 

M I don’t know—nothing. I'll stay,” I said, 
repenting my foolish four and distrust 

Fred stepped back with me to my partner, 
saying: 


[ "I find I must leave here already^—” 

“ Now ? Why, it is not eleven!” 

“ I know it, bat I am called away. Jennie 
has several dancing engagements yet—shall I 
leave her in your care ?” 

"I should be delighted with the honor.” 

Fred turned roguishly to me, and said, •• Be a 
good little girl, cos, and don't give Mr. Burton 
any trouble,” and then off he went, with fun in 
his eyes; but a strangely serious expression 
about his mouth. 

I watched him out of the room, and when a 
fcw minutes afterwards I heard the street door 
shut, and knew Fred and Marion had both gone, 
I felt singularly alone, and for a moment again 
afraid at being all in Ralph's care. 

" I almost envy your cousin.” 

"Why?” 

" Because you think so much of him. Aren't 
you going to smile again this evening, just be¬ 
cause he is gone?” 

" Why, certainly, If you will say something 
ftrany.” 

" Then it all rests with me ? And I suppose 
your grave looks were all owing to my stupid 
society.'' 

" You are something of a hypochondriac, I 
should judge?” 

" Not much, only occasionally a little blue ” 

" It is bad to be blue, for the flowers of lifo 
will try to prove to you their existence by shed¬ 
ding their yellow pollen upon you, and you know 
what color that would render you ?” 

" Then you think to be blue is a verdant 
procedure ?” 

" Very, when there is so much to make one 
contented* 

"How much?” 

" How should I know your peculiar blessings ? 
I know that every one here has enough to forbid 
blues. The very sound of music might make 
any one happy.” 

"They are forming in the sets. Shall we 
go?” 

It was late when I left the flashing parlor. As 
I was intimate at the house I had put my wraps 
in a closet in the study. As Mr. Burton led me 
to tiie foot of the stairs, I said: 

"I didn't go up stairs. I had a private 
dr—Ing-room below.” 

And I passed through the fomily sitting-room 
to the little study beyond. He followed. Both 
rooms were empty now. 

"I didn't find this place all the evening. 
What a cosy little room!” 

" Yes, I think it is. We always sit here when 
I come to see Katy.” 
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And haying fastened my Sootag and polled 
on my armlets, he took up my heavy cloak. 
Very gallantly he laid it on my shoulders, and 
arranged the folds of the cape, and then as I 
turned round and looked up at him while I 
fastened it, he blushed—blushed slowly more and 
mare till he turned away from me in his confu¬ 
sion, and began examining the books in the 
eases. What could it mean f I never knew 
him to blush before. The thought just flashed 
across my mind, could it be that while I thought 
him flirting he really loved me? 0, nol He 
never said or did a thing to make me think so, 
which I could not easily trace to his vanity, and 
know was false and only for effect. 

It was one of those weird, fitful nights, when 
the sky is half covered with heaped op clouds, 
and the moon looks out now and then from the 
deep blue hues between them. Though I did 
not notice this till afterwards, I think I felt it 
when I first went out under the changing sky. 
The ground was frozen hard, the air was still and 
cold. He wrapped my cloak carefully around 
me, helped me gather up the folds of my dress, 
and then drew my hand through his arm, where 
he kept it snug and warm. 

We were very silent, for it didn't seem to me 
at all necessary to talk, it was so still, not a 
sound to be heard, but our footsteps keeping ex¬ 
act time together. I always liked to walk in step 
with another, and then the regular footfalls 
seemed to beat a sympathetic measure through 
the breathless silence. He looked down and 
saw me smiling. 

" What is entertaining you so much f 

“ Nothing/' 

“ I thought you were smiling, all to yourself/' 

“ Perhaps I was. I suppose it was because I 
am happy/' 

Then, shocked at the sound of my own re¬ 
mark, I hastened to add: 

“ I love to be out in the night. I love the 
stillness and quiet, and the fresh night air. There 
always seems to me to be spirits in the sky of 
midnight" 

" Quite a poetical idea." 

"But I was not thinking of that just then. I 
was listening, not looking. Oar footsteps 
sounded so regular, interrupted by no other 
breath of sound, that the heating tread against 
the pulsing seemed to make a kind of music." 

" I did not notice it—I was thinking of some- 
thing else. But I always keep step witk who¬ 
ever walks with me." 

“ So do I. How awkward two people look if 
they do not One steps while the other stands, 
one in the air, the other on terra Jhrna.” 


This co nvers ati on brought us to the doer. He 
lingered a moment 

"I suppose I shall not see you again veqr 
soon, I am going to be out of town for a week 
or two," he said. 

" When do you go I" 

“ I start to-morrow morning at five o’clock, 
and I shall travel all day." 

"I wish yon a pleasant journey. There wifi 
be no mosquitoes to trouble you." 

"No; bat they will almost he here when I 
return." 

" Does a couple of weeks seem so long to 
you*" 

" The length of time depends very much upon 
where one is, and what doing. When I get 
back there will be no more parties—only long, 
dull days, and little short evenings, and then 
everybody will be leaving town for the summer's 
rusticity. Do yon leave town in summer 1" 

"Sometimes; not always. I do not know 
whether I shall this year or not. I should be 
happy to have you call and tell me of your 
journey after your return." 

"Thank yon; it would give me great pleas¬ 
ure." And he palled the bell vigorously. 

Marion let me in silently, and led the way to 
our own room. 

" What was Fred called away for 1" I ask e d, 
as I threw off my cloak. 

" A telegram from his—the—Mrs. Bonnet sent 
for him." 

" Who is Mrs. Bonnet, and what did she want 
of Mm*" 

" Her daughter is very sick, dying, and so aba 
telegraphed to Fred." 

" Fred isn't a physician. What do you mean, 
Marion ? It Fred engaged to the lady, or the 
girl, or anybody ? He never said so." 

" Tes; but wa wont talk about it now, for you 
are tired." 

" No, I’m not tired. Tell me, do. I didn't 
know Fred was engaged. I should think he 
might have told ns." 

" I’ll tell you, sometime." 

"No, tell me to-night. Draw that other arm¬ 
chair up to the fire and we will have a * regular 
talk/ " 

So Marion began the story of Fred's engage¬ 
ment. In the little oountry village where Fred 
and Marion spent their childhood. Aunt Ann 
Bcnnet lived. She was aunt to the whole town, 
and spent her Ufo in doing good, visiting the few 
poor who belonged in the village* and lending a 
helping hand to all. A poor widow, when dying, 
begged Aunt Ann to take cam of her child. 
Aunt Ann promised, and received into her arms 
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a ten-months-oM baby to take «m of, and bring 
mp in the way it should go. Aunt Ana Hfed in 
the next house to that of Marion's father, and 
Me Tinnie Bonnet, as she was called, always 
played with Fred and Marion. She was Fred's 
first and only boy-love. After Mrs. Fisher died, 
■nay were the kindnesses and motherly watch¬ 
ings Aunt Ann bestowed on the two orphans. 

In the midst Of it all I fell asleep in the com¬ 
fortable arm-chair, and as Marion never would 
spea k of is again, I have only an indistinct idea 
that Fred was somehow embezzled into an en¬ 
gagement with Tinnie Beanet by Aunt Ann, who 
had great influence with Mr. Fisher. He had 
long ago outgrown that fancy, bat his sense of 
honor kept him bound by his engagement. 

The nextweek seemed very dull. There was 
no Fred to happen in and tease ns oat of all our 
patience. There were no parties to go to; and 
if we promenaded for enliveament, the pleasure 
of that was, I contest, to m* somewhat lessened 
by the thought that there was not a possibility of 
motiving a passing bow from Mr. Burton. So 
I read and crocheted alternately^, and my day¬ 
dreams were all powerful visions of the happy 
days of next fall, when LeBey would come back 
again. Thns a wuek passed, and Fred returned. 
Tinnie Bennet was dead. Two more tteehs and 
Balph Barton came to see me. Ha came 
regularly, and I soon learned when 1 to expect 
him. 

At last society took a galvanic start, and by 
•ome miracle got up a picnic. Ralph came im¬ 
mediately for me, and Mr. Dwight for Marion. 
So poor Fred, bereft of hit usual coaqmay, in¬ 
vited Minnie I«akeman, and Was just as wttt 
satisfied. Every one who remained in town 
seemed determined to eqjoy himself a*'perfectly 
as possible on this day, and everything seemed 
propitious thereto. What many bowing and 
laughing as the couples, trios or quartettes alter¬ 
nately rushed past each other, and rode slowly la 
be paused in turn I Perhaps Ralph's bone was 
swifter than the others, perhaps be slily ased 
extra meant to increase his speed; whichever 
way it was, we were soon far ahead of all the 
rest. He was gay, and I was as gay as be. I 
could not help thinking, as he adjusted one of the 
carriage cushions to suit me mote exactly, that 
he was completely in the mood for flirting, and 
so was I—ergo, we would flirt today. But I 
noticed that whatever he said or did, he did net 
look at me. His eyes were off, glancing at the 
landscape, which, however, they did not seem to 
aee, or studying the carriage floor. His manner 
toward me had altered much since the parties 
■are over, and he saw me at my own boose. 


There was less of thegribmt and more of the 
friend or brother about him. But today he was 
his old self again. We reached the picnic ground 
by a dboaitoue route about the time that the rest 
arrived* There was mask sod dancing on the 
green, and all the usual picnic arrangements. 
Then, as the son cast golden bands of light bo* 
tween the trees, the alow, rich chords of some 
old, familiar alts ini—rt the breath of the sun¬ 
light home to us on the breeze. 

It was growing dark—nearly all bad gone and 
the rest were hurriedly starting—when we rode 
slowly oat from under the solemn old trees 
which had gravely shaken their heads all day at 
our sports. We rode as slowly now as we had 
swiftly in the morning. I was tired, and leaned 
hack in my seat aad talked in snatches. The 
mood was catching. The horse walked, and in 
the dusk I did not notice which way. Ralph 
hung np the reins, and tamed half sideways on 
the seat to free me. I thought he meant to 
make op now for his wandering optics this morn¬ 
ing, for whether he or I spoke, his eyes were 
studying my face. 

“ Which do you like best, Miss Fisher, test or 
slow riding 1" 

“ That depends upon how I feet I enjoyed 
the test driving this morning, for I felt gay and 
lively, and it seemed suitable. To-night I am 
tired, and if I were alone I think lifcaly I should 
have been asleep long ago. So the slow riding 
aad rocking jolts describe my feelings exactly." 

“ Then you have had the same moods that I 
have to-day—merry in the morning and moping 
at night" 

«* That is because we are together. You wore 
merry, and 1 caught it of you; now I am mop¬ 
ing you catch it of me." 

<* It isn't exactly a moping mood I am in, 
either," he said, slowly. “ I was thinking of the 
first time I saw yon. It seems a great deal more 
than a year since then." 

" Does it 1 It isn't a year yek” I replied, with 
a sleepy, sisterly huerest in whatever he might 
choose to say. 

“I think I have lived three years in that 
tim*" 

“ You hare 1 Wherein t" I asked, sancily. 

He spoke low, end with a depth of feeling I 
never dreamed ho possessed. 

“ I have learned to love yon, Jennie Fisher, 
and I never loved before." 

I trembled, and the blood all left my cheeks 
and lips to crowd around my heart But I did 
not love him—O, I never could love him t He 
did not look in my face now. He was pale, and 
nervously folded over the plaits of my cape. 
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44 While you lived time jean is om because 
you were learning to lore, I have lived one year 
In three because the man I lore is away.” 

The words were wrung from me, and they 
sounded cold and resonant within the three walls 
of the carriage. He stopped plaiting my dress, 
and looked into my face. There was a frightfel 
stillness. I was afraid of him, and wanted to 
shrink away, but did not dare. I watched the 
horse’s head more up and down in the dusky 
starlight, and 1 shivered. 

" Are you cold 1 My shawl is here, let me 
put it round you.” 

44 No, no; don’t 1” - * 

But I looked up in bis face, then, and my 
distrust and fear were gone. 

44 Are you engaged t” he asked. 

44 No.” 

" And yon think this man will come back to 
you?” 

I wa§ indignant for a moment, and the blood 
ail rushed back from my heart into my face. 
Then I answered, softly: 44 1 know he will.” 

44 And if he does not, you will live on his 
memory?” 

He had taken the reins absently, and was 
looking straight forward into the night. 

" He will come back ” 

44 And if he does not, I and yon may both go 
and be miserable?” 

" What do you mean?” 

There was no answer. The quick beat of the 
horse’s hoofo grew monotonous, still neither 
spoke. At a turn in the road the light of the 
rising moon flashed into the carriage. It fell fell 
on him, but kept me still in the darkness. It 
silvered the edge of his curling black hair, and 
fell over from the slight brows into the dark eyes 
looking so steadfestly forward. It hung in shin¬ 
ing fretwork on his cheek and Hps, and tangled 
in his beard. I had never seen him sad before, 
and there suddenly came to me those words o 
mine, spoken so long ago, "If be wants to flirt 
with me, I am willing, and if I can break his 
wicked heart a little I shall be glad of it ” 44 O, 
may God forgive me 1” I thought, for indeed I 
was not glad, and I would have given all I had 
to have saved him the pain I knew he suffered 
then. And still I watched the moonlight on the 
slender brows and kindly mouth. He felt the 
look and turned. Then he arranged the cush¬ 
ions to be easier for me, and asked if I was com¬ 
fortable. My heart ached with remorse, and I 
said: 

" I did not mean to lead you on to this, Mr. 
Burton. I am not quite so heartless as that I 
thought you were only flirting.” 


"R is no matter; yea cannot help it now.” 

And the tone was calm, but there was much of 
feeling beneath the quiet, common words. 
There was another dull ache of silence, and then 
he said, slowly: 

44 Ton can at least tell me feat yon have leaned 
to love me a little In the past year? Perhaps as 
well as any other?” 

" Why—yet.” 

44 And if that man should marry another wo¬ 
man, you will marry me? Will you promise 
me?” 

“ Yes, if that wAl please you.” 

He raised my hand to his lips, pressed it 
firmly as he laid it back in my lap, as if he would 
say "mine,” and then drove rapidly on. It was 
late when we reached my heme. These was a 
hurried good-night on the steps, and I was within, 
and Ralph Barton had driven away. 

One week rotted into another, and a month 
had thus passed. Marion and I bad returned 
from a small shopping excursion. 

"I have news for you, Jennie,” said my 
mother, as she set holding a letter off at arm's 
length to read fit. 

"Any news joyfeHy received by the prese nt 
company,” cried Marion. "Don’t keep ue in 
suspense.” 

"John LeRoy has writtsa to your fether, 
Jennie, nod Herbert is coming home In the 
steamer that sails oa the twenty-sixth. That 
will be in about three weeks, if I have reckoned 
rightly. He wifi be at home in six weeks, and 
will probably oome here for a visit as soon as ha 
has seen his own folks. You never saw him, 
did yon, Marion?” 

"No. How does he look?” 

"Ask Jennie; she can tell yoa better then L” 

I had turned round to the window, and was 
Idly watching the light clouds at they flitted 
slowly by in the etttl afar, and dreamiag, as 
usnaL 

"Gome, describe him, Jennie,” repeatsd 
Marion. 

"0, he—looks very well—rather sharp 
features.” 

" Neither handsome nor ugly, I suppose ?” 

" You had better ask if be » agreeable,” said 
my mother; “ he will come homo married.” 

"What?” 

The word shot out through my lips like a feed 
anew. 

" He has written heme— I will mad what 
hie mother says: 

" * He will bring home his Italian bride, of 
whose beauty and merits his letters have been 
fell for some time past. I could have wished he 
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bed been content with a wife of He own land. 
But when he wrote how good and beautiful ehe 
is, and that he had promised to bring her to 
America with him, and begged me to welcome 
her as a daughter, and lore her, for her parents 
are dead, how could I foel discontented 1 And 
if the dear boy is lumpy, sorely I shook! be, for 
be is all the child we nave now.' " 

The air closed around mo—the fleecy ekrads 
looked dill and gray in the Mack-blue sky—and 
1 went np stairs to my room and locked the door. 
Marion came and lifted the lateh and went away 
again. I sat down on the hearth trig; I lay 
down and pit my cheek against it I did not 
cry, bat my breath came long and heary. I 
eoold not realise it The air was gray and 
thick, and life looked like one great gray mist 
through which I most walk. What would be¬ 
come of this stray waif on the mg? Was 
the future all misery ? O, no. It is pleasant 
even to lie here. It Is a pleasnre to exist I 
suppose spiders like to exist, too. I wonder 
what I kill them for? And then I lay still and 
tried not to think. So I fell asleep and dreamed 
that I was walking on a long, sandy beach, in a 
misty twilight, and behind the cheerftil lights of 
a little village were shining; bat ail around and 
before me hnng the heavy ocean mist The long 
line of sand was interminable, and the beat of 
the waves was monotonoas as I walked on. 
Often I looked back, but the village faded away, 
and only the bright lights shone like a clatter of 
golden stan. I grew tired of my journey. 
Oftener and oftener I looked back, and more and 
more beantifol seemed the far-off stars. Then I 
could go no farther, and sank open the sand, 
and my gray hair streamed down over my fhce. 
I woke with tears of self-pity on my cheek, 
and my kitten nestling in my neck. A kind of 
apathy had come over me. The long snmmer 
twilight had deepened into evening, and the tea- 
bell had rang long ago. Marion was alone fan 
the sitting-room. Thereat still lingered about 
foe tea-table. 

* Didn't yon go down to tea, Marlon ?" 

® No. I thought yon didn't want any; so I 
said we lunched at Goldth waite's, which we have 
done times enough, if not to-day." 

* Ton are very good, Marion dear." 

" Let ns go to the door. It is a glorious even¬ 
ing, and the moonlight looks beantifeHy through 
foe trees." 

I passively submitted. We opened the door, 
and Ralph Burton stood with his hand on the 
bell-knob. We passed into the parlor, and Mar¬ 
ion stopped to arrange a cape npon foe hat tree. 

“ I could not keep away, Miss Fisher. Ton 
will let me come and see you, wont yon ?" 


12* 

r “I mu glad to m« 700 , Ur. Burton. Be 
seated.'* 

Marion returned, and relieved me by talking 
as fhst as she eoold. Fred came, and we grew 
merry. Bow I tried to be merry on that even¬ 
ing I I had never needed to try to be merry be¬ 
fore ; and I fear I made bat sorry work of it. 
Fred left early, and Marion followed him to the 
door, where she kept him talking in the moon¬ 
light. Mr. Barton and I were again alone to¬ 
gether. As he rose to go, he turned and said, 
half playfolly, half in earnest: 

" That gentleman isn't married yet, is he ?" 

The blood rushed np over my cheeks and fore¬ 
head. I covered my face with my hands and 
sank back into my chair. With edrnest eager¬ 
ness he toesed away his hat, knelt before me, 
and, clasping his hands on my lap, looked up at 
me with a kind of pitying joy. He had not tried 
to uncover my face, but I could not keep H cov¬ 
ered while I felt those great brown eyes looking 
way through my useless fingers. I let my hands 
fall in my lap, and they were caught and held In 
those warm, soft, brown ones of his. Then my 
eyes crept slowly np from the hands to his face, 
to his eyes. 

"Jennie, will yon keep your promise?" 

“ I will marry you, Ralph." 

Then he rose, touched his lips to my forehead, 
and, like no lover of whom I ever heard, took up 
his hat and left foe boose. 

The next evening he came again. I heard 
the ring and knew it was he. I heard Rosy 
show him into the parlor, and go to the sitting- 
room for me. Then she knocked at my room 
door. 

"Is Miss Janie here?" 

"Yes." 

" There's a gintlemaa hi foe parlor to see ye." 

“I'll go down." 

" Who is it, Jennie ?" asked Marion. 

“ Ralph, I suppose," and I went down to the 
parlor. He had heard my step, and was half 
way across the room to meet me. He took both 
my hands in his and looked into my fhce with 
those deep, passionate eyes, as be said " good 
evening," and then took his lover's privilege, 
and ki s s e d my lips. The tears started to my 
eyes. How I had saved my lips and often 
thought no one but LeRoy should ever kiss them. 
0, LeRoy 1 But if I could never have LeRoy's 
kind, calm love, perhaps Ralph’s earnest passion 
was next best I would forget LeRoy's, and 
know only that which I coaid have. 

Mother was glad we were engaged and it was 
settled. Father said he would make a kind, good 
husband. Marion helped me to plan, and make 
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my outfit, and never stopped to think. Fred 
looked serious. 

Ralph begged me to set an early day for the 
wedding. A miserable feeling of pique took 
possession of me and moved me to comply. I 
would be married when LeBoy came home. He 
should not think that I had waited for him any 
more than he for me. 

Monday morning came at last, and the next 
Wednesday was to be my wedding day. The 
sun rose in golden glory, and crept behind a 
leaden cap of clouds. 

"It will rain," I said, "and I shall wear a 
morning wrapper all day, and get ever so much 
work done." 

. “ Some one will be sure to come if you do not 
dress," said Marion. 

" Not in a storm, certainly." 

So all the morning long we sat in our room, 
Marion finishing off a pile of handkerchiefs for 
my lazy self, while I labored on a worsted pattern 
of many colors. At noon a drizzling rain com¬ 
menced, and we sat down for an afternoon like 
the morning. But before two- hours had p a s sed, 
there came a summons from mother to oome te 
the drawing-room. 

" Who can it be f* 

" It’s a gintleman," and further Rosy knew 
not 

"It's Ralph, I'm sure. I don't see what he 
wanted to come in the rain for 1 I've a good 
mind to go down in my wrapper just as I am," 
and I smoothed my hair impudently. 

"Better dress," said Marion, "and I’ll help 
you. It will not take long, and then you wiU be 
ready if any one else should come." 

So I dressed and went down. At the parler 
door I stopped with my hand on the knob. It 
was LeRoy's voice within. It flashed across 
me, " It is just three yean ago to-day since I 
bade him good-by here." And the air seemed 
foUof elfin voices, crying, " He has come, he has 
cetne! Go in—you mast go in!" I muttered to 
myself, "Ton have your part to play, Jane 
Fisher. Brave it through, and of all things, 
don't think 1" 

The first thing I saw was Ralph, sitting on 
Ike sofa by mother. She rose to say with moth¬ 
erly pride: 

"Here's Jennie, Herbert. Ton would not 
know her, would you, she has grown each a 
woman?" 

" 0, yes, I should know ker anywhere," he 
said, holding oat his hand for mine. 

"I am glad to see you, Mr. LeRoy," I said, as 
gladly as I could. 

Then as Ralph nee I slipped ay hand in his. 


and out again, and took mother's vacant seat 
beside him. I wanted LeBoy to know I eoald 
be married as well as he, yet I was half afraid I 
should foiget to love Ralph if I was not near 
him. But Ralph went away soon, and when I 4 
came back from the door, mother was just 
saying: 

" Why didn't you bring your wife, Herbert? 
We should all have been glad to see her. Tour 
mother wrote us that she is an Italian lady, and 
both good and beautiful." 

The color flushed up over his white fore¬ 
head, but he laughed, and answered good 
n atu r edl y : 

" That was all a mistake of mother's. The 
beautiful Italian lady is a beaatiftal Italian little 
girl, and I never had the slightest idea of many* 
higher. I didn't know mother wrote that to yon." 

I did not hear any mere. I stood by the win¬ 
dow and looked out. The wicked voices 
whistled and whispered, " Run, Jennie, ran to 
your room. Yon will faint." 

"I will net feint," I stoutly answered. 

So I stayed until the tea bell rang. Then at 
tea I hid my bread and batter, or slipped it over 
to Marion -eat it I could not. And then there 
came a leng eternity till bedtime. 

I wae married to Ralph Barton, and long, long 
years had pasted. His hair and mine were turn¬ 
ing gray. He sat betide the fire in his arm-chair, 
and I in mine. We went through life together, 
yet apart, for still there rote between ns my old 
love for LeRoy. I saw ReRoy's calm face in 
the glowing coals and in the gathering darkness. 
It irked me, just the sight of Ralph's kind foot, 
or the tenth of his loving hand. And " O," I 
thought, " *ris misery to be wedded thus." And 
would it have been quite so bad, I wondered, 
if LeBoy had come beck married toe? 
8 hould I never foiget LeRoy ? And was my 
husband happy ? He knew I loved another bet¬ 
ter, and wedded me knowing it. Had he re¬ 
pented too ? There was a drooping sadness in 
the corners of Ms mouth, and a dreary sedates 
in his eyes. Ralph was not happy. But be 
reached over and took my kind in his, and a 
sickening horror oame over me, and I awoke. 
O, Heaven, 'twas all a dream, only a dream 1 
Bat it might be true. O, no, it eoald not be so 
bad. I clasped my hands* and thought " Ralph 
loves me, Ralph loves me—I must many 
Ralph." 

"Iam glad you am going to be here at fee 
wedding, Herhsrt," said my mofesr, as they 
met in the sitting-room in the morning. 

" What is it—a public wedding—and who is 
to be married?" 
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“ Why, dear me, don't you know, yet? Jen¬ 
nie is to be married this week.” 

"Jennie?” 

“ Why, yes, to Mr. Button, who was here 
yesterday afternoon.” 

"I thank yon for your invitation, but I 
hardly think I can be here. I hare business 
that needs attention, so I bare to-morrow 
morning.” 

44 O, you must pot it off for a day; the wed¬ 
ding is to-morrow erening.” 

“I am sorry.” 

He tamed round on the music stool where he 
set, opened the piano and began playing a little 
low melody of his own. Mother went out, and 
I came in. Some strong attraction drew me, end 
I went end stood by Ms side. He stopped. 

“ Go on, pleeee, I like it.” 

He turned round facing me. " You ere going 
to be married. Miss Jennie ?” 

He used to call me Mbs Jennie when I was a 
little girl. 

“ I suppose so.” 

He tamed back and began a strange, wild 
piece with gnat sobbing, wailing chords, that 
were half dbehoub. I could not stay, and 
started to run away, when Marion entemd with 
a card which she handed me. 

41 There b a lady in the parlor who wants to 
see you.” # 

I read die card, "Aunt Ann Beunet,” in 
Marion's handwriting. Aunt Ann Benuat evi¬ 
dently did aot use card* 

"I don't know her. I never saw her in my 
life, and I don't want to now.” 

“ You must go; she says it b bosiaeos of im¬ 
portance, end Aunt Ann never intrudes whore it 
b unnecessary.” 

Sol went. A large, heavily-built women rose 
to meet me. 

"Jennie Fisher, 1 suppose ?’* 

1 bowed. “ Take this seat* Mrs. Bemwt, it is 
easier.” 

"Thank the% dear.” And she settled hssself 
comfortably in the great chair. "1 have a long 
atosy to tell thee this morning, and I would net 
trouble thee with It now, or over. If 1 could 
without sin bare it untold.” 

44 It b no trouble to me. I am at leisure, and 
shall be glad to bear a story,” 1 said, mechan¬ 
ically, half pleased at any diversion from my own 
wild and meaningless thoughts. 

“ But it b a sad story, and of thy own father. 

1 wish 1 need not tell thee.” And she sighed in 
kindly sympathy, and then went on. " I am an 
old woman, now, about as old as thy grand¬ 
mother would be if she had lived. And 1 have ! 


watched thy fether and hb heather as they grew 
up to be men for many years. Abel Fisher, that 
was Fred's father, was very steady, and straight¬ 
forward, but Harry, and that's thy father, was 
very wild and reckless in hb youth* But then 
they were the very best society, and we all 
thought Harry would outgrow it—and so he has. 
Them was a very pretty girl in our village, but 
she was poor. Harry could not be content with 
other follies, bnt he must fell in love with her. 
He kept it very secret, though, for he knew hb 
family would never hear to such an alliance. 
But he took her up to the city, and married her 
there, and told her to keep their union private for 
a while, Then he went to Europe and left her 
with an old, bed-ridden mother, and an unborn 
babe, aot without money, it b true, but without 
friend or counsel. Her mother died, and Mary 
came to me, and with me her ohild was bom. 
She charged me to love it, and see that it was 
brought up as & Fisher should be, and then she 
died. Thy father meemi better than he did, I 
know, but men are very thoughtless, child; 
thee'll find it so. When Harry Fisher came 
home I sent for him, and told him Mary Dix was 
dead. He had heard of it before. Then I told 
him hb child was living, be should see it. No, 
be would not. He would pay me, and I should 
keep it. He was afraid that he might love it, 
and that the fine lady he was going to marry 
would not like another woman's baby to take earn 
of. Bat he did thy mother wrong them. I did 
not know all that then, and so I said: 

"' The child shall never tench apeony of thy 
money, Beaty Fisher,' 

" For I knew then what I could do. There 
was a good man living in Wexford, and ht had a 
good, motherly woman fora wife; but they had 
ne children, and she had liked this infant, and 
often wished it was hers when I wss visiting her 
a year ago. The child wee not yet two years 
old, the should have it for her own, and they 
would love it. So l gave the child away to 
them. O, he wee a handsome boy 1 He had 
Ms mother's rich, Meek hair and brown eyes, and 
hb father's brood, whits forehead. But no one 
of the Fishers ever knew what became of him, 
nor wanted to know, if only I would never bring 
him forward for them to own. I did not bring 
Mm forward, for he was very happy in hb home, 
and he never knew that the good people he called 
hb parents were not so. They are dead now, 
and they have left Mm all their money. And he 
might have lived on so all hb l i fe - I never would 
have lei him know the troth—but that he must 
needs fall in love with thee. Balph Burton b 
thy brother, Jennie Fisher.” 
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“ Ralph my brother! Dear Ralph, O, Ioould 
love him now 1 And 0, LeBoy 1” 

I had started from my ehair, hot I did not 
speak, and Atmt Ann took my hand and 
“ poored ” my hair down softly and said: 

“ Don’t, don't thee feel so bad, poor child! 
There, cry, and foee'il feel b etter.” 

And so I cried; not so much for grief as for 
dm strange relief that Ralph should be my 
brother, and not my husband. 

“ 'Twas good in yon, Aunt Ann, to come and 
tell me in season,” I mannered. 

“ I scarcely thought thee'd think so,” she re¬ 
plied; “ bat I'm glad thee does. Now will thee 
go and ask thy father to come here? I must 
tell him this story too.” 

I went, and sent Marion to call my father. 
All in the solitude of my chamber I sat me down 
to think. There stood my trunk, half packed— 
I should not want it now. There were bits of 
lace and ribbon, and silks, in my work basket—-I 
should not need them now. Poor Ralph—dear 
Ralph—my brother! And then I wondered at 
the strange account of my own father's youth. 
He had always been so kindly, careful, and 
thoughtful for mother and for me. Could he 
ever have been so wild and reckless as Aunt Ann 
said t Ah, a perfect man it like a perfect circle 
—and there are no such—and most men are like 
many-sided polygons with some neotrant angles. 
How would all this dreadful tangle straighten f 
I could do nothing; I must only wait for others 
to unsnarl the silken threads of mistaken lores 
wound round mistaken people. 

So I sat and waited. I heard Aunt Ann go 
out—I knew her soft but heavy tread—I heard 
Ralph's pull upon the bell, I knew 'twas his, and 
O, bow every quiver of its ring made dull pain 
in my heart I It was the knell of all his hopes. 
Ralph never loved before, he never would again. 
I heard my father's voice, he had called Ralph 
into the parlor. Then I could not hear another 
sound, and so crept out and sat down in foe up¬ 
per hall, where the hum of their faint voices be¬ 
low just reached me. It was father, he waa 
telling him foe story now. There came a few 
alow-spoken syllables, one word of exclamation 
from Ralph, and then a low, eonfaaed, murmur¬ 
ing sound. A long, long time it seemed, and 
then foe door slowly opened. 1 was down stake 
in a minute, and with both arms about Ralph's 
neck. 

**I love you, Ralph, jast foe tame. Yon 
know I do, dear Ralph!” 

He did not answer, bat jast folded round me 
both his arms, and I thought what a great, great 
heart was beating warm within him. 


“ God bless yon, Jennie I” He laid his cheek 
against my hair, and his voios trembled. He 
said again, “ God bless you!” lower then before, 
and put me gently off. 

“ You need not send me away, Ralph. Yon 
are my brother now.” 

“I cannot be a brother to yon, Jennie—I 

OSNSOt 

Once more he folded me in hie arms, lightly 
kissed my forehead—and was gone. 

The weeks rolled by on leaden wheels. Le- 
Roy went on that day, and Ralph had vanished. 
I could not bear to think, and so I got great 
books and read, while foe gossips ran about the 
streets like squirrels in the wood. But when foe 
nine days wonder was over and everything went 
on just as before, when people left off staring at 
me in foe street with prying curiosity, or still 
mote impertinent pity, then I felt as if foe world 
and all my friends were living, and I was dead. 
The winter came, and Fred and Marion went 
oat as before. I liked to hear them tell their 
stories afterwards, bat had no desire to go 
myself. 

In foe spring we had a double wedding—Mr. 
Dwight and Marion, and Fred and Minnie Lake- 
man. Marion wanted me for bridesmaid, but I 
could not. I dreaded a wedding aa a burned 
child dreads foe fire. She went to a distant city. 
Fred still lived in town. 

And now I am alone. How dreadfully alone 
it seems 1 A whole library of books would not 
drown thought now. I think, in this empty 
stillness, even while I walk about the house; I 
think while I sit at table ; I think when I try to 
sleep. And now I remember that I am still 
alive, and must live. Shall I just exist aa for 
foe last six months, and call that living 1 What* 
shall I do 1 I do not need to work—I almost 
wish I did. I went to see Aunt Ann; she would 
tell me what to do. 

“ Thee fia a poor„poor child, and poorer still 
because foee's rich,” she said. 

And when I told her font all my life was left 
upon my hands, and asked her to tell me what to 
do with it, she looked at me and sighed, and 
shook her. head, and mattered: 

“Ah, poor child, foee's worse off now than 
Mary Dix. Harry Fisher has his punishment 
in seeing thy sorrow. But thee is punished too, 
and thee did not deserve it.” 

Then my conscience rose. “ 0, yes, I did de¬ 
serve it Bnt now what shall I do ! I must do 
something. I cannot crochet and embroider in 
crewel all my life.” 

“No, indeed, thee cannot And will foee 
come to me and help to do good among foe 
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poor? There's room for thee and all thy wealth 
among the poor. Will thee oome 1 " 

She held oat her large, square hands to me. 
1 hesitated. 

44 I mast go home aad tell my father and my 
mother all about it first," and I was glad of an 
excuse to defer my decision* 

Then at home I found a note from Marion. 
I must come and spend the winter with her. It 
would cheer me up. I would not be an imbecile 
old woman to be invited for a long visit to be 
taken care of, aad made happy. I would not go. 
But at the end she said: 

44 Henry's mother and sister lire with us; they 
are both invalids, but so good and kind I know 
you will love them." 

Two invalids already Marion had, and would 
take me as a third! But I would accept her in* 
vltadon, and I would be my old self again, as 
cheerful and gay as ever, and he like sunshine 
in her house, and not a dark room to be lighted, 
warmed and swept. Why should I be miser¬ 
able ? I bad not loved Ralph as he had me. I 
only thought to marry him to spite LeRoy, and 
I had lost him, and LeRoy too I That was the 
key to aU my misery. But I had deserved it, 
and did I not deserve it still ? What had I yet 
done to increase my merit f Buffered ? What 
merit in involuntary suffering? 

Well, I would go to Marion, and if 1 could 
help her any, I would stay as long as she may 
wish to have me. 'Twas very early on a dull, 
gray morning that I and my huge black trunk 
were stowed within and upon a carriage and 
dri ven away to the railroad station. I turned 
my back upon the seashore, and travelled with 
the son; but 1 did not see his face, for it con¬ 
tinued cloudy, and about noon the fast fine snow¬ 
flakes began to foil. Just as the short day died, 
we changed our carriages and took the demon¬ 
looking night oxpress train. The cars were 
crowded, but I found a nice seat, half way from 
the stove to the front of the car, where it was 
warm enough, yet not too dose. I hung my 
travelling bag above my head, curled up to the 
cushioned car, and thought: 

44 To night commences a new era. I will be 
happy, and not miserable. I will dream to-night 
of Marion, and of helping her." 

44 Madam, will you allow me to occupy this 
seat ? The car is so foil there seems to be no 
other." 

The voice was gentlemanly, and the boots that 
stood beside me on the floor were gentlemanly 
too. So I gathered in my dress without look- 
lag up, and said: | 

* Certainly." | 


44 One of the can that usually go on this train 
is off for repairs Just now, so we are packed 
closer than usual." 

Surely I know that voice. 44 Mr. LeRoy !" I 
said. 

44 I am he, and you are Jennie Fisher—Mrs. 
Burton, I suppose?" 

44 Jennie Usher," I replied. 

44 Ton are not married ?" 

44 1 am not married. Call me Miss Jennie, 
just as you used to." 

But, O, dear! I was going to be cheerful, and 
now I am miserable again. So I asked if he 
thought it would snow all night. He thought it 
would. Then we talked poHttos aad national 
news. It seemed the first time I had seen him 
since he returned horn Europe. As it grew to¬ 
ward midnight, and my eyelids hung heavily, he 
put his arm upon the back of my seat, and bade 
me rest my head upon his shomidcr. I obeyed 
as if I were the child he left at home three years 
ago. But all through the still hours, whether I 
dosed or slept, I had a vague, uneasy conscious¬ 
ness that LeRoy was noble and I was mean. A 
bustle in the car aroused me at morning from my 
first sound sleep. I sat up in a sleepy way, 
thanked him for his care, and slowly smoothed 
my rough hair with a pocket comb. The cars 
did not move. 

44 Why are we stopping ? What is the mat¬ 
ter?" I asked. 

44 We are snowed in feat" 

But how different the tone he used this morn¬ 
ing from last night's distant politeness 1 I 
frowned, and said: 

“O t dear 1 " 

44 Why, you ace not in a hurry, I hope ?" 

"I want to get there, but there is no pressing 
emergency. I can wait, I suppose." 

44 1 am glad you can wait, for it is quite evi¬ 
dent you will have to," he said, laughing. 
44 May I ask to what part of the universe yon 
are bound ?" 

I told him, and I dilated on Marion's good¬ 
ness, and we chatted all the forenoon of our 
homes and friends, and all the time bfo eyes had 
the dear old look that I had known so king ago. 
The snow was piled above the window, and I 
felt its cold breath at my side. There was no 
prospect of escape that day. But I did not say 
or think 44 O, dear 1 " now. I should not mind 
being snowbound for several days, if I could 
have LeRoy with me as I bad him then. As the 
dim daylight was fading in dm dusk, and we sat 
slowly munching our last cracker, news came 
through the car that we should get out in the 
morning. The storm hud caused, and diggers, 
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with little lanterns in their caps, would work all 
night toclear the trade through die defile in 
which we were buried. 

Well, then to-morrow LaRoy and I must 
part. This was only a fair easts where I could 
get a stock of dear remembrances to sheer me in 
my work. 1 would be happy in the knowledge 
that at least LeRoy was not angry. Perhaps be 
did not lore me enough, or thought that I had 
been disappointed in some way with Ralph, and 
therefore he forgave me. Whichever way it was, 
it could never be changed now. A saddened 
sense of the irretrievabiUty of the past was float* 
ing in my mind, while the slow evening wove 
away. One by one the heads around us nodded 
or fell in sleep. Was I cold ! Would I like to 
warm myself at the stove before night ? I went 
and warmed my feet As I sat there a feeling 
came over me that I ought to be at home. I 
was needed there. If father should be ill, or 
worse still, mother! There was trouble at 
home—father wanted me, mother wanted me; 
but I was not there, end could not get there now. 
I went back to my old seat, half-hoping to be rid 
of it there. But it would not go. LeBoy hoped 
the delay would not incommode me much ? 

"Not at all.” 

Then he put my veil upon his shoulder, and 
said, gaily: 

" Come, MBs Jennie, your eyes look heavy.” 

" Thank you; but I cannot sleep to-night.” 

"Cannot sleep! You have not taken a vow 
to abstain from sleep on stated occasions!” 

" No, but it would be impossible for me to 
sleep to-night, so I shall not try." 

" But why is it impossible, Miss Jennie 

He leaned forward, and his asking eyes seemed 
ready to read out my deepest thoughts. 

" Only a woman’s worry. You would say it 
was all foolishness if I were to tell you.” 

" Try me and see.” 

" It is only that a fancy came over me, as I sat 
at the stove, that something is wrong at home— 
that I am needed and ought to be there.” 

<« I hope it is not so, but if it is you are no 
there and cannot be there, and there is a help 
higher than you could be, that will take case at 
home for you." 

" I wish I were good like you to believe that, 
so I could be comfortable thinking so.” 

" Wish you were good, bo as to be comfort¬ 
able,” he said, with an amused smile. Then he 
added, " You are naturally pretty good. We 
don’t iovo too good people. It is a reflection on 
erring humanity for them to be so good.’’ 

" Then the more wicked oae is, the better we 
should love him, and that’s not so.’’ 


"O, no. We want a little pepper to flavor 
onr sonp; but we do not want it all pepper. No 
doubt the desire for it is vitiated taste, but since 
we find it in all soups, it is well we like it." 

" I don’t like wicked people—I know I don’t. 99 

" Perhaps not. No one is all good, and no 
one is all bad, so ihe terms good and bad must 
be used only in a comparative sense. And of 
course we like more soup than pepper." 

" Yes, and then the more soup the better. So 
we should like the noblest, the most truly good 
people, the beet." 

" And that brings ns right round in a circle, 
for if them were no evil in humanity, there 
would be no good." 

" Then would it not be as well stated that we 
like active goodness better than passive?" 

" Ye es," he answered slowly, it is the same 
thing." 

I thought he did not wish to talk any more, so 
I sat silently studying the figured velvet of the 
seat before me. I became conscious that LeRoy 
was watching me. My profile is not good, so I 
turned my face toward him and looked up. 

" When I was a little girl I used to be afraid 
of you when you looked so." 

He half smiled. " I suppose you are beyond 
being afraid of me by this time. Miss Jennie, 
do you know that you talk in your sleep ?’’ 

"Doll Did I talk last night?" 

" Yes, a little; not much." 

I was silent. What might I not have said of 
all the many things I would not for worlds have 
had him know f I never would sleep on his 
shoulder again if we were snow bound for a 
week, and I had to keep awake the whole time in 
consequence! 

" Haven’t you a bit of cariosity ! Wont you 
ask me what you said?" 

" * Where ignorance is bliss ’tls folly to be 
wise,”' I quoted, with an inward longing to 
« 7 * 

" I was going to tell you, and ask if it was 
true; but perhaps there is no need of that. We 
speak the truth involuntarily. Untruth is always 
voluntary." 

O, I was so miserable! Should I never get 
to Marion’s ? He went on. 

"I can remember hack three years, Jennie, as 
if it were yesterday. When I went away, I 
loved you, and now when I find you a woman, I 
love you the same, only grown just in propor¬ 
tion as yon have grown. You loved me then, 
yon had not learned to hide it. Have you out¬ 
grown that, Jennie ?" 

I was too miserable to be happy just yet. My 
head bent forward upon the seat iu front. Such 
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a heavy, pressing sflenee reigned in the long, 
narrow oar, I ooaid not aob as I wanted^to, and 
the stead/, long-drawn breaths of the sleepers 
to ended ghostl/ to my straining ears. He did 
not know just what it meant at first It was not 
quite the answer he expected. He lifted me up 
gently in his arms, and then the hear/ incubus 
that had been stifled back all day, flowed off in 
a kindly rain of tears. 

44 What did I say last night?" I whispered, 
when 1 had had my cry. 

Very softly he repeated the words as I had 
said them in broken snatches. 

44 4 I am glad he is my brother 1 I never did 
love Ralph mack I I shall not have to marry 
him now 1' " He did not look at me, bnt went 
on in a low, quick veb* 41 And that was why 
I thought it might b < > d been all a mistake, and 
yon had not forgot* a that there had once been 
some connection G year mind between love and 
me. WasIwi'Migt Do yon love me, Jennie?" 

44 1 love yon, Herbert, and have ever since yon 
went away." 

I hong np my bonnet and nestled down upon 
Us shoulder. I told him I thought Ralph was 
only flirting, and so led him on till he really lov¬ 
ed me. And then because I heard that he was 
coming home married, I promised to marry 
Ralph. And then that Ralph had proved to be 
my brother, who was lost when a little child, and 
father had never known what became of him. 
He told me he had never thought of marrying 
any one but his little Jennie, and when he came 
back and found me aH ready to marry some one 
else, he was angry with me at first But after 
the anger was gone, and he tried to think about 
k seriously, he remembered that he had never 
told me of his intentions, so I was not necessari¬ 
ly faithless, and he forgave me therefore, and 
then he found he loved me just as much-—even 
more than before. Then 1 went to sleep whh a 
happy feeling that If I ekould talk I could not 
tell any news. 

In the morning the snn shone brightly, and at 
last we were out of the snow bank and once more 
rolling on. LeRoy conld not go with me to 
Marion’s, hut he promised to eonte soon. What 
a hearty, happy little sitting-room was Marion's. 
What merry greetings we have all round. And 
Marion declared I looked so well and cheerful, 
she almost thought her intended care and nurs¬ 
ing had been forestalled by something else, and 
better. We bad a cosy, happy tea—just five of 
ns—and for once an uneven number was not 
stiff or awkward. Then Marion said: 

44 1 don't know whether to give you what I 
have got for you or not." 


44 Always restore purloined property. I'll 
warrant it's something you carried away of mine." 

44 It is noshing yon ever saw, yet it is yoms. 
I don’t know if it Is good news." 

44 A letter 1 Do give it to me." 

44 A telegram." 

I tore off the envelope with a dread certainty 
of trouble at home. It read thus: 

44 Our house was burned last night. We are 
safe. Come home. Hsnby Fisher.” 

Surely, a telegram Is the most unsatisfactory 
of messages. I started for home the next morn¬ 
ing, and arrived there twenty-four hours after¬ 
wards. At home? No, I had no home now. 
Fred met me at the station, and sitting in the 
ladies’ room, he told me what little hc| could of 
die firs—such scraps as these—no one knew 1 
how it caught; some of father's papers were sav¬ 
ed, and some clothes of both; neither were in¬ 
jured by the confusion or the fire. Then he hes¬ 
itated, played with his fingers, and asked if Mar¬ 
ion was well. 

44 There's something more, Fred. You need 
not be afraid to tell me." 

44 1 was away the night of the fire—out of 
town—" 

44 1 am sorry—yon might have been very use¬ 
ful, yon know the house so well. Still it has all 
come out better than could be expected. I am 
thankful it is no worse." 

44 1 was not here to do what I should have 
done, and so another follow did it for me, and 
got his head broken in the wreck." 

44 Who is hurt, Fred ?" 

44 One I wouldn’t be indebted to for all the 
silver in Peru." 

"Ralph?” 

44 Yes—Barton. I hate —" 

44 Don't—pray don't hate him, Fred. He is 
thoughtless, bnt not wicked. He was too good- 
hearted to be really bad." 

"Confound his good-heartedness I If it had 
not been for that he would not have palled your 
mother out of her burning bed and saved her 
life, eh ? and so rendered it becoming in me to 
be thankftil to him." 

44 Poor Ralph 1—bnt where was father ?" 

"In the library, sound asleep over his papers." 

" Where did the fire begin ?" 

" Either in the kitchen, or in Aunt Lucy’s 
room, just over it." 

" And did Ralph get hurt saving mother ?" 

" No, afterwards, in bringing ou t other things." 

44 Is he dangerously ill ? Will he live ?" 

" Yes—he will live. He is not one of the easy 
dying sort." 
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Father and mother had taken rooms in a 
hoarding-house for the present. In the same 
house Ralph Jay ilL Some people hare a fecal- 
ty of always being where they are wanted, and 
Ralph most hare something of the sort What 
chance could hare brought him to this city, for 
the first time since we parted, on that night of 
all nights when he was needed. This I thought 
as I took my place at his bedside, duly installed 
by father, mother, and doctor as his nurse. He 
did not know me then. ▲ blow on the bead 
from a felling beam, had brought fever and a 
wandering mind. Once or twice he talked in¬ 
coherently, and from what he said I knew he and 
Fred had quarrelled the very day before the fire 
—about what I could not telL 

There came a day at last when he fell into 
a gentle sleep and awoke in his right mind. He 
did not smile to see me sitting beside him, but I 
was sure he knew me. He only looked sadly at 
me, sighed, and turned away his head. Heft 
him then to other nurses, for I thought he did 
not like as well to have me to take care of him. 

One morning he asked for me. He was better 
now—could sit up in an easy chair. He wanted 
me to sit near him, so I brought a low chair to 
his side. 

"You called me your brother, once; can I 
talk with you as a brother now—as freely, and 
yet not offend ?*' 

" Certainly, Ralph. You have all a brother’s 
rights with me. And don't look so worried and 
troubled. You know I am a grown up sister 
who will not need a great deal of care." 

"Iam not much worried. Your father—my 
—our father sent for me to come here if I could 
for a few days, to help him straighten out some 
of his business affairs which had got in a dread¬ 
ful tangle. That was how I happened to be here 
at the fire. Your cousin had been at work upon 
the papers and did not want to give them up. 
But father chose that I should take the business, 
so I did. But Fred and I quarrelled about it 
first I thought he said some very provoking 
things, and I know I did." 

I knew how he and Fred had quarrelled. 
Fred in his anger had taunted him with his low 
parentage, and even charged him with courting 
me on purpose to pay off his old score of neglect 
And Ralph in return, hinted that Fred hated 
him because he came between him and his ex¬ 
pectations from our father. Ralph continued: 

" But never mind that We found the snarl 
of the papers could never be straightened, and 
father must feiL It was after that conclusion 
was made that I left him, late at night, in the 
library. I saw a light at the crack under the 


door of mother's room,"—he always lingered a 
little strangely on the words father and mother— 
"and I suppose she mast have left the light 
hunting for father. The next thing I knew I 
was roused from my first sleep by the cry of 
fire." 

"Fred said you saved mother's life." 

"Fred is the last one I should have thought 
would have told it of me. I hope I saved her 
life—it would make me more comfortable in re¬ 
ceiving her kindness if I thought it was so." 

" Why shouldn't you think so ? You certain¬ 
ly did, Ralph." 

" Perhaps not. She might not have been kill¬ 
ed, yon know, if I hadn't taken her oat. And it 
was not much to do—only to breathe smoky ah 
for a few minutes, while yon took np alight bur> 
den to carry ten rods—" 

“ But such a precious burden, Ralph! And 
if it was not much to do, 'twas much to dare." 

“ Not much. Just onoe I wished you were 
there so I could save you. It was very selfish— 
and all the while I was so glad yon were not 
there to be frightened by it." 

I remembered what LeRoy bad said of a high- 
or help than mine, and I thought it must have 
been personified in Ralph. 

" Then father is poor, Ralph f He shall come 
and live with me, and I will work for them—" 

" Yon forget yon have a brother." And he 
smiled sadly. 

" We will both work for them, Ralph." 

" Your little hands were not made for work, 
my darling, and they shall never be less white 
and delicate than now while I can work." 

" Don't talk so, Ralph. You know I would 
rather work with you. A little while ago I want¬ 
ed work to kill timet but that was weary work. 
Now I have the heart and will for it" 

I looked up in Us fees feeling so ready and 
earnest! Bnt it hurt me to See him looking as 
me so, as if he were an old man, and 1 a gay 
child, and he wanted to warn me of danger and 
yet not spoil my play. 

"Jennie, may I ask yon something about— 
old times ?" 

"Yes; but I wouldn't talk about them." 

" Was that man—yon ones told me of—Mr. 
LeRoy?" 

"Yes." 

" And he same bask unmarried, after aU ?" 

I blushed. "Yes." 

"And you knew that b e fore b efore Aunt Ann 
came, that day I" 

"Yes." 

"And didn't tell me of it?" 

"How oould I? Why should I?" 
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"Tbow were tb» co n i i ttow of th^-onr—en- 
foment.” 

" Bat—I had promised 70 a then, and I never 
had promised him anything, and—I didn't know 
as he wanted me, yon knew." 

" Ton would have married me— 

"Yes, of course.” 

"Thank God, you were saved that! I only 
wish I could tell Mr. LeRoy the whole story.” 

I laughed. “ Why, Ralph, what an idea f” 

" If he still cares anything for yon he ought to 
know it.” f 

“ He does knew itJ” 

" Does know it? Are you sore he knows it f® 

"Tea—that is—I told him of it—all about 

U.” 

He took my hand erp from his knee and heM 
It, smiling a little as he said : 

" Then I suppose he told yon something else 
first, that made it not so bad nn idea?” 

1 hid my face on the aim of his chair. He 
smoothed my hair, caressed me kindly, and ask¬ 
ed me questions all about LeRoy—and I never 
loved my brother Ralph ae well as then—he 
eeemed so truly brotherly. 

We laid our plans for father and mother that 
day. Ralph had gone back to Wexford after he 
left ne and had been in business there. Then; 
too, be still owned the Burton House. We 
could all live there together. Father and mother 
agreed and Ralph was well again. 

One month after this it was a happy fondly, 
father and mother, Ralph and I, that sat down 
to tea in the great old-fashioned Burton House. 
We sat long chatting round the table. Then the 
door bell rung, and some ene wafted me hi the 
parlor. So the party round the home table was 
broken, and the rest rose with me. It was Le¬ 
Roy; and O, how glad I was. to see him 1 When 
wecaaae into the aftfing-reum, I sew a shadow 
ef pain on my good brother’s face. It saddened 
me, and took from the pleasure of seeing 
LeRoy. 

We were to be married soon, LeRoy and I. 
Very quietly all our little arrangements were 
carried on, and kept out of sight of Ralph. My 
brother was net as he used to he. He wove an 
outride manner of studied ease and quiet; but 
every now and then, something that would not 
die flashed up within him, b ringing Are into his 
careless eyes, and color to his cheeks—and then 
he would not take my goodnight kiss, and some¬ 
thing sad settle^ suround his mouth, that drew 
its outlines finnef than before. 

Our wedding day bad come, and with ft came 
LeRoy. The carriage stood at the door to take 
us first to the minister’s, afterwards. to > the sta- 
9 


itt 

tfon. I cataedOwn strike-hi thy travelling dress 
to take a last farewell of father, mother and 
toother. 'Mother cried a little, father held me to 
his breast and blessed and kissed me. Ralph 
was paler than usual, and so calm he seemed al¬ 
most cold. He did not follow me to the door 
with the met. * I was glad cf ft, for he did not 
See LeRoy smile piWudiy os he took my hand 
from fresher's and led me dewfl to the carriage. 
As we drove from the front door, 1 saw Ralph’s 
Mack home standing saddled in the yard and 
him jolt mounting. It was ohly for a moment, 
but I treasured up In my memory the proud fig¬ 
ure he was upon his wild, handsome horse, for I 
thought I might never see my brother again. 

An hour later Herbert LeRoy and I were pro¬ 
nounced husband and wife, and received the 
kind congratulations of our minister and his 
wife. Once more we entered the carriage, to go 
to the care, while they stood in the door bidding 
us good-by and godspeed. A little boy ran up, 
inquiring for Miss Fisher. The minister’s wife 
laughed merily, and told Mm there was no such 
person, and then laughed more merrily at his 
perplexity. I put out my hand and asked him 
his errand. "Mrs. Fisher wanted us to drive 
straight home.” 

No one met me dt ffte~door—no one in the 
parlor—we owe to the sitting-room—but voices 
In mother's bedroom. Ralph lay upon the bed. 
Ghastly pale he was now, and a great gash gap¬ 
ed widely in his temple. Mother was vainly 
trying to stop the stasia of brighe red bleed that 
dowered oat ae feat, ft would' not stop, ft 
bubbled thfodgh a*d over everything, and fell 
in a frightened line upon the floor. 1 had pull¬ 
ed off the pure whim gtovea that before I had 
forgotten toretneve, and the bonnet with its long 
white strings. The doctor came at last. I caught 
•tray words of mother’s whispering outside the 
door, that " he went out hottibaehi vicious celt 
—drove too ha rd - ■w a s throw n st ru ck a Btone.” 
The blood started afresh. I tried again to atop 
it with the baodagsa, bat whan I touched hit 
hood, ha know me and looked up. The dodtor 
cattie la. Ralph watched Ms face, while the 
Mood rolled down my dress with every dash of 
the weakening pulse, and trickled up my sleeve. 

"Am I dying?” ha asked. 

The doctor only examined the wound and did 
not answer. He bound up the poor bruised 
head and turned away* These was nothing to 
bo dona. 

"frit by me, Jennie,” said Ralph. He took 
my hands in one of Ms. Mother softly sobbed 
Upon the bed foot. Father said, fti a choking 
voice: 
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. “ Say again that you foigive me, my eon, , for 
all—" 

Ralph feebly pressed the hand that held his 
and tried to speak. 

“Father—" 

He pot both my hands on his broad breast 
where his loving heart beat wateringly. The 
old passion flashed up to his eyes—no color 
could come to his pale foce now; I kissed him 
tenderly, and he was dead. The heart was still¬ 
ed in its liquid throbs, and the bright blood slow- 
• ly ceased to flow from the torn temple. The 
cold hands still held mine against the dead bo¬ 
som, but the last loving look had faded from the 
soulless eyes. 

Herbert took me tenderly away. Memory 
shows me only a mournful mirage until the day 
when his mother welcomed me so kindly as her 
daughter. 

Do you ask me if I am happy? Mine is a 
dear little home. Three darling children call 
me “mother" now. Herbert LeRoy is ever 
the same to me. But there is a deep-dyed stain 
on a bride's light travelling dress, np stairs, and 
a shadow of sadness always hangs over the re- 
torn of our wedding day. Do you ask me if I 
am happy ? Not as I might have been. 

YOUR MONEY OR YOUR LIFS. 

An old, miserable bachelor, possessed of a 
fortune of £40,000, meeting a friend one day, 
began to harangue very learnedly upon the de¬ 
testable sin of avarice, and gave the follow¬ 
ing instance of it: “About three years ago," 
said he, “ by a very odd accident I fell into a 
well, and was absolutely within a verv few 
minutes of perishing, before I could prevail upon 
an unconscionable dog of a laborer, who hap¬ 
pened to be within bearing of my cries, to help 
me out for half a crown. The follow was so 
rapacious as to insist upon a crown for above a 
quarter of an hour, ana I verily believe that he 
would not have abated me a single farthing if he 
had not eeea me at the last gasp, and determin¬ 
ed rather to die than submit to ms extortion." 

POLISH HEROISM. 

At the storming of Warsaw, the principal bat¬ 
tery was only defended by two battalions, bit 
with such bravery as history can hardly parallel. 
When it was evident that it could no longer hold 
out, several privates of the artillery seated them¬ 
selves on powder barrels and blew themseMs up. 
But the conduct of General Sowinski was truly 
heroic; having lost one foot, he was, at his earn¬ 
est request, seated on a chair, and placed on the 
altar of the desperately defended church, where 
he continued to give orders until the last of his 
comrades was cot down, when, drawing forth 
two pistols, he with one shot a Russian who was 
rushing upon him, and with the exclamation, 
M So dies a Palish general f" fired the other Into 
his own heart—History of Poland. 


roraiiiSH sportsmen. 

When an American reads in an English news¬ 
paper that Mr. 8mith. or the Right Hon. Mr. 
Brown, shot one hundred and thirty brace of 
partridges on a specified day, and so many rab¬ 
bits, hares and pheasants to boot, he forms a 
good opinion of the gunnery of the gentlemen 
named, and very naturally, too; but, as there is 
a marked difference between hunting in England 
and the same sport in die United States, some 
account of the English system may not he un¬ 
interesting to a portion of our readers, and may 
serve to correct certain erroneous impressions 
the said readers may entertain respecting Eng¬ 
lish shooting. It may not bq generally known 
that the animals and birds which are, by law, 
preserved as game in England, are compamove- 
tame, from the fact that no persons bat those of 
a privileged class are allowed to hunt them, and 
that only at a certain season; consequently, they 
become accustomed to man during the remainder 
of the year, and seldom take fright when he ap- 

C rs; and, therefore, when the hunter makes 
advent at the fall of the leaf, he finds bat lit¬ 
tle difficulty m dealing death among the feather* 
ed tribe. He comes prepared with pointers and 
setters, whippers-in and game-keepers, who drive 
the devoted birds and animals from their covert, 
and then the work of destruction commences. 
The hare* can hardly be kicked into a walk, and 
generally set on their haunches, with their eyes 
agape, wondering what is going on; while the 
eager and delighted sportsmen raise their guns, 
and, at the distance or ten or twelve feet, fire at 
the astonished and affrighted victims, who ap¬ 
pear thunderstruck, and sit wondering what all 
the noise and excitement is about, little dream¬ 
ing they are the cause. The partridges and 
pheasants are better able to get out of the way 
than the hares and rabbits, for they generally 
take to the wing; but, as they scarcely ever fist 
until the Nimrods are near enough to knock 
them over with the bntt end of the gun, there is 
but little credit due sportsmen for marksmanship. 
Some of the young gentlemen I met were smok¬ 
ing cigars at the same time that they were wait¬ 
ing for the game to appear; and one individual 
did " murder most foul, strange and unnatural * 
on a poor wretch of a hare that happened to be 
rowed up before him- The animal moved ilom* 
ly out of the grass, made one or two springs, 
when, as it turned to look back, the sportsman 
sent the contents of his gun into it, and was con¬ 
gratulated by his companions on the “ excellent 
shot!" I woe looking over the fence at the 
time, and laughed aloud at the feat the youth 
had performed, and thought it wonld have been 
strange if it had missed the nnlncky animal tra¬ 
der foe circn instances, for any men could hern 
knocked it over with a dab without difficulty.— 
Horan's Footpath and Highway. 


SILENT WORKING 

Tim wings of angels make no stir as they ply their 
works of love, # 

But by the balm they shed around*, we know them 
that they move. • 

God spake not in the thunder, nor the mighty rush¬ 
ing blast; 

Efis utterance was in the still small voice, that came 
at lad. Puwch* 
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A HYMN FOR THE NATION. 

BT LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLUT FITTS. 


Hark to the about* of America's logins, 

Thrilling the welkin with chores eubHme, 

Rolling triumphant from yesterday’s regions. 
Echoing thence Uurongh the vistaa^cf time 1 
Enstwrsrl and westward the pwau U ringing, 

Ocean to eoean sands greeting of glee. 

Pine tree and palm on the breeze* ace flinging 
Incense of pride to the Flag of the Free! 
Cftorto.—Stand by the banner that floats o’er our 
nation, . 

Cling to the colors of freedom’s creation, 

Sing to the symbol with songs of laudation, 

Hail with rejoicing the Flag of the Free! 

Earnest of liberty, oflfcpring of union. 

Fervently ’neath thy protection we kneel, 
Swearing, in brotherhood’s holy communion, 

Ever to cherish thine honor and weal 1 
Bayonets flash when thy splendors are flaunted 
Forth to the breeze where the battle-clouds be, 
Hymns of thy children, in quick volleyB chanted, 
Rise to salute thee, the Flag of the Free! 
Chorus .—Stand by the banner, etc. 

Brightly its stars in earth’s firmament glowing, 
Proudly our banner shall wave on the sea; 
Victory’s trophies, its praises bestowing, 

Greet it with rapture, the Flag of the Freel 
Glory shall wake from his slumbers beneath it, 
Honor and Valor shall claim It their own; 

Peace with her laurels unfading shall wreathe it, 
Circling its stars with a heavenlier zone 1 
Chorus .—Stand by the banner, etc. 

Blest be the airs where our banner is flying, 
Hallowed the beams which its glories unfold; 
Darkness and storm of the battle defying, 

Brighter emblazoned with stars new enrolled! 
Eastward and westward the paean is ringing, 

Ocean to ocean sends answering glee, 

Sons of the sires on the breezes are flinging 
Rapturous shouts fortheFttg of the Freel 
Chorus .—Stand by the banner, etc. 

tOuenrai.1 

THE STRUGGLE FOR LlfR 


BT ▲ mew TOBK DETECT* VB. 


News, was one ddy bjpitybt to the office of the 
ffiisf of police, that the residence of George Tern* 
pieman, Esq., situated in Union Square, had 
been burglariously entered and completely sack¬ 
ed of its valuable*. A large amount of money 


had been stolen as well as all the plate and jew¬ 
elry. The family were ont of town at the timet 
and the house was left in charge of three servant^ 
a foottpao, housemaid, and cook. They had 
heard no sounds in the house on the night of the 
robbery, end w ® r ® very much surprised to find 
every room ransacked when they ayroke in the 
morning. 

Some policemen were immediately despatched 
to the spot, and made an examination of the 
premises, but they discovered no cine to the per¬ 
petrators of the robbery. It was then that I was 
consulted, 

I found that an entrance had been effected by 
the rear of the dwelling, and a single glance was 
sufficient to tell that it had been the work of ex¬ 
perts, in fact, I at once came to the conclusion 
that it was the work of English burglars. 

The gate leading in the yard was studded on 
the top with sharp spikes, and on cue of these 
spikes I found a piece of cotton handkerchief 
with a red ground and bine spots. It waf evi¬ 
dent that the house-breaker, had raised himself 
up by it, and that it had given way, leaning a 
portion of it remaining on the spike. This little 
piece of handkerchief, then, was the only clue I 
had. I carefully preserved it 

it is a well known fact that the English bur¬ 
glars are the most expert in their calling. An 
experienced detective can at onee recognise theif 
hapdiwock, and they are generally so easeful 
that they leave nothing behind them by which 
they can be traced. I could only aoooaut for 
this piece of handkerchief being left behind by 
the fact that the night on which the robbery waf 
committed, was very dark, and in all probability 
the' bmiglar was not aware that his handkerchief 
had been torn. 

Hy proceeding was plainly to find out to 
w h om t h e handkerchief beloaged, and to effect 
this, 1 determined I would visit the haunts ah 
wiyi tqbe found in. groat cities where criminals 
congregate together. I disguised myself as well 
as I could, and plunged into the classic regions 
of *b* Five .Points. The flat place I entered 
was a wretched low tavern, and calling for. a 
gloss of ale and a pipe, I sat down to watch 
every one who might enter. 

I had not been there long when a noted Eng¬ 
lish burglar named Bristol Jem caipe in, accom¬ 
panied by a woman. Tbqy took a seat some 
di sta n c e from me, and begun to convene in a 
low tone. 1 kept my eyes fixed on them with¬ 
out really appearing to notice them. I soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing Bristol Jem pull a 
handkerchief from his pocket, which had a red 
gnoupd covered with bloeypots. I foil certain 
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dow that I had the rtober of Mr. TetDplemau'i 
house before me; but I knew also It was neces¬ 
sary that 1 should receive some further prtof of 
his crime in order to convict Mm, and I waited 
patiently. 

After eonverriirg together in whispers for some 
time, Bristol Jem and his companion began to 
quarrel about something. Their tones grew 
load and forfeits, and at last the woman having 
taade some bitter remark, the rattan struck bet 
on the side of the head, and knocked her sense¬ 
less on the floor. Be then rose np and left toe 
tavern. I immediately ran to the woman, and 
raising her np, succeeded after a little tone in 
bringing bet te’her senses. 

“ Where is tost vilUdn V* were her first words. 

M He Is gone,* was toe reply. 

“ The scoundrel 1 I will pay Mm off tor this.* 

“ It was Bristol Jem, was it not f" 

•Yes. How dare he strike me when he knows 
he Is in my power 1* 

* If you want your revenge you cun have ft 
now. 1 am a detective officer. I know that he 
was concerned in (he recent robbery of Mr. Tern* 
plenum's house, but I Want proof against Mm." 

The woman wrung her hands and sc a rcely 
seemed to heed what I was saying. 

"To think only bow I have watched him 
when he has had Ms Uwfhl fits. Many and many 
a tone he wotddhave been buried alive had it not 
been ft>r me," said she, as if speaking to her¬ 
self. 

" What do you mean 1" 

The woman captained to me that her compan¬ 
ion was subject to cataleptic attacks, in which 
condition he a ppe a red exactly as If he were dead, 
and (hat several times he had been in great dan¬ 
ger of being interred prematurely. This Bristol 
Jem WaS a noted character. He was one of the 
most fetffltf vift ifl ns that as yet had escaped jus¬ 
tice. He 1 had several tones‘been tried, hut had 
always managed to escape punishment It would 
be a great feat ter me if I could manage to bring 
tods crime hometo Mm. 

W I saw his assault on you," said 1, to the 
woman, "and I was disgusted at Ms infamous 
bdhmtiottr. l am surprised that you should take 
np with such a miscreant as that." 

"Yes, he struck me as he wouM a dog; but, 
by beavehs, I will have my revenge. I loved Mm 
once, bat ndwmy love is changed to the bitter¬ 
est hatred; and'before tomorrow dawns, he Shaft 
fbel the weight ofay vengeance." 

" Yon have an opportunity of being revenged 
at once. Did he not commit the burglary at 
Mr. Templeman's f" 

"Hedid/' returned toe girl *1 know aft 


about It, and will put you on toe right track, 
where jw **n obtain all too evidence yon re¬ 
quire.” 

She then entered into foil explanations re¬ 
specting toe matter, informing me that a greater 
portion of the booty had been conveyed to Moth¬ 
er Adams, n noted fooee house* end that too rate 
was conce al ed in a nsattress in bis kxlgsagt, 
which waa in a miserable dwelling in Water 
Street After a Httte more e onv e nt ien we SBp- 
aratecL When toe was leaving me, She stated 
her determination never so see him agate, end 
hoped he would meet his deserts. 

I immediately procured the assistance of torse 
police officers, and we proceeded to toe boose in 
Water Street, which we entered, and found toe 
plate hidden in the mattress, but Bristol Jem had 
not yet returned. We waited till next morning, 
and yet he did not come back. I sent one of 
the men to get some information about Mm. 
He soon returned, and stated that he bad traced 
the burglar to the Hew York send Brie railroad 
depot, and he had no doubt be had gone off in 
the early train. 

1 was very much vexed to think that he had 
escaped ns. Bat by some means he had received 
information that we were <m his track. I have 
since thought he most have detected me through 
my disguise when in the tavern, for I Was aware 
that he knew me Welt in my profeasfonai charac¬ 
ter. Be that as It may, It Was certain he had 
left New York. 

My professional pride was wounded at letting 
the criminal escape through my fingers. It is 
true, all the stolen property was discovered, for 
the remainder was found at Mother Adams** 
My mind was soon made up what to do. 1 de¬ 
termined to fellow Mm, and If possible bring 
him to justice. I bad an Idea that he had gone 
to Minnesota, as I knew he had relatives in that 
State. I arrived there without much delay, and 
there received information that the burglar had 
visited his relatives, but had left for Davenport* 
Iowa. To Davenport, accordingly, I directed 
my steps. 

In duo tone I reached it, and found along 
straggling town, not half built np. I need not 
detain the reader with an account of the search 
I made. Bnffice it to say 1 was entirely unsuc¬ 
cessful. I believe almost every town and village 
in the territory wus Visitod by me. Many times 
I received descriptions which made me believe 
Out I hod at last got dn toe right track; hut 
perhaps after a journey' of a hundred taHeu, I 
would find myself as far off the scout as ever. 

Two months werewtettod fa tois manner, and 
I gave op the matter in despair. I must ao- 
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lmli»i I dfo.totelltofolj m folte 2* 
was tte test tee I had wriwi foils* endl 
teste la go beck agate to Naur York aaina the 
paste aftthejmrt of tog rsnipsMnns, tew 
toj pmtena snoeossee ted already, wade, wy 
jeteaw. Boa than mao ao My ten it, and eoe 
flea awning to Angart 1 atoned ml teseeteek 
from Dobtoiwteteodiaaatteoof te«to,Gi^ I 
abated eay shell tetebML In the, gate of a 
team* whiek diagtee 1 ttenghl tte tort ter «y 
purpose. I bed co n cea l ed on my person aia 
token and a betee haife, so that 1 hed.no.fear 
from any teagte antagonist* tetl.dsterminte to 
teapot* of alto tef of ate aotoaraea Indian 
tods who WOMtoMtosinf ate whole totritocy. 

By Mad lay ateoegh * to a gri fl r i nt pr a iri e, 
mtelonvetted fat teem Ito sp g jh to* tote . tote 
latiog ocean of grata, without a ttejte Into ee 
shrub* to toaeea, at te at ate eye ooted< mack. 
The day wet immmfy. tel and . teak my poe* 
baaes and myself hrtpn to tel the teteatefte 
I bora no idea hew many atflea I tmeeUed, that 
day. I tod teen loM an tearing. Dtetqm.te 
L should rach a tavern ator I ted pretexted 
twenty milaaen toy fond Bet I man otteato 
that 1 had ridrini on than tmag tete mi 
m hoote mate te.appetraima Koahteg. hate tte 
tamo ootetemn tan ef prairie gnto aa totem, I 
than beoam* i—lim ttel 1 had Jot* toy way* 
teltetond teto totagamall heekto mark, one* 
rj boor ehowedkat tigaeof tiwrel, aadlyendi 
by X frond ayetef founrtefog to temktoaf te 
lqng tank gnrt* otehoat n sign afeaytemen 
foot having passed that way before* 
l am not natoreUjr of a necvea* or timid tem> 
p to font, bnt fo was impaerihla for mo. to shot 
my eyte to tte danger of my ritowrisa. Tte 
dtqr mas now storing^ andifcwusin veto! look- 
tiferatoe rig* of hanaan hehimtiom Xtern* 
woe nothing hate* behind, oweedL rife team, 
but a rate unbroken desert* 1 stood m ft were 
te tte cenmofnn lawman Mdndpteq, boned* 
tetearywhesehy ttetey terteoo* Triad* to 
my dtemfoit, I began to ante hoisibiy tern j 
hanger and think and tte poor animal I to- 
made donbrieesn saforte tent foe wane noose, 
for to tongoe kdled ont of its month, and it 
tony now and ten attend a aeost daetmaafog 

Tte tee annli teriy beneath foe toteeti, and 
tetenae daikneto aeon followed. Tte.wind be¬ 
gan to rise, whisk wae very gtatefoi after tte in¬ 
tone beat of te day. Tte etarpmsmeoen else 
teemed by eland* ate * tertat miahlkig 
pto to g sd a coming storm. At temiteane open 
m with te meet inttose Any. Tte date 
rowed and the lightnings fete* btostnageto 


agyHfid.Miiafo' Jtew tetekovtowo^mji 
situation, I ooold not bps hnntomk by the gfnfor 
dew ef tte lightning as itdsscendsd in distinct 
blag streaks item te heavens to te Sgrth* At, 
one time it appeared at. a considerate dfotwfo 
from nw At another tee It oeate dimetly in 
frent of my tern* and for a moment tended ma. 
byte ted gkre. 

My eituatton now. wag perfectly terrible. X, 
raw ne p eofo te befoae metet dto te - a n d a fear- 
fol daath, too—death from rite* hunger and] 
exhaustion. My tongue felt as if it were swollen> 
enormously. My teoet wen day. and hotly, 
and wten I apte to ay horaa, X was estptehed, 
at te hate, grating seoqd of my mtte. My» 
bate too, began to grow dizzy, and I could 
a e mc n ly , heap my seat, My. faithful bom* tow- 
tom, sill oontemd hia eonne. At the very, 
montontwhen I bed given.up everything aa lost,, 
we entered e dewing' to the midst of which was 
a.hot. I immediately dtonouatte led my hoptoi 
tottetetand kuocted at te door. It proved 
te bette very Uwn l w»a in mate of. My, 
summons! was answeaed by an old woman- 
"I want lodging for the night," were the drat 
wnntoXn t toto d , 

She Invited me in, while bar husband took. 
charge of my horse. I found myself in a dreamy. 
looking worn white wna feebly lighted by a sin?, 
gfo tallow eandto The only thing that footed, 
at all cheerful was a stove, in. which tto wood. 
burned brightly. Tte fomtoua was of the meet, 
meagre description, eenatetog of % deal table 
and two or three etoteu About ten feet from 
tte stove, standing about three foot apart, yef* 
two, tootles on white wee planed a tea hoard. 

Cto this board lay something evidently bulhy, 
mhtoh.wae oovered orer with a white.sheflt, 

After 1 had had a copious drink of. wafer X 
foil ooariferubty wa i v ed , and ashed tte old lady 
if she aonld give mesomethtog to ept She im*.. 
mediately spread on the takk tte tototet bar 
honae afforded, which was not much, but hungry 
as I was is tatted perfectly detenus. Boon 4 - 
weed* the taves* teapes entote having watomdi 
add fod myhenet. 

^ By itewmr, mraugir," said to, as peon aa, 
heaasdotrn, u ana yna afraid of a deed men*” . 
“Afraid of a deed man t wtes doyuu toteto ^ 
“lateyouthn g nssii oi heranaiiynu.wMlhave., 
totem w fora pomp te m. tontghdV 
M Indeed r I replied, gfonctog at .te boete 
plated en te trsettos; te su ite to g rate top r 
of HI now teoognizedeaaooipse- 
“Yes, this is te only room wshatoto spare. 
This mswing a tmeeHsr sariTcd he** and he 
war steed with n teanddied* He near lies. 
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there writing Ibf fee’ coroner's inqttt*. It will 
meet to-morrow tnorttfug;" 

* I don't suppose a deed man will do me any 
injury,” I replied, " and is I hare no option, I 
Most be content to pass the night with him/* 

We new tamed Am conversation to other sub¬ 
jects. I found my host to he quite am intelligent 
man. We discussed the crops, the itate of the 
country, and the future destinies of Iowa. At 
last he and his wife rose up {the‘lower had pv*> 
pared me a bed on the door) and lighting a can¬ 
dle, left me. 

I must confess when I was alone with the 
corpse I felt an fnrolutttary driver running 
through me, which I was ashamed la confess 
siren to myself. The confined, heavy atmos¬ 
phere of the apartment ap pe ar ed to exert a da* 
pressing influence on my nervens system, and I 
almost repented that I had not asked the land-’ 
lord to contrive a bed for mein some other mom. 

I strove, however, against this silly feeling, and 
reasoned with myscflf that a dead body was nofir¬ 
ing bnt a collection of gasses. I succeeded at 
last in dispelling in a measure my uncomfortable 
feelings. 

I threw myself back in my chair, and lighting 
a cigar, began to puff at it furiously, and tried-to 
persuade myself that I was very: comfortable. 
All at once a sudden desire seised me to go and 
examine the dead body. I tried to combat ft; 
but it was irresistible. I felt firnt I must see 
what my companion was like. The candle had 
gone out and the fhe was very low, giving hut a 
vtivy feeble Hght In the apartment. 

' I advanced to the bier and tamed down the 
sheet which covered the body, but there was no* i 
sufficient light to distinguish his features. I 
oould teU, however, that it was s st ron g , powerfifi 
man that lay before me. I passed my handover 
hi* fece, and its ley coldness sent a ctdtt through 
my blood. I could also distinguish that his 
face was very black as if it wen congested wife 
blood. 

I re-eetited myself by the ride of tin stove with 
my hack to the body, and endeavored to think 
of something else, but he haunted me stflL I 
almost fended he Was sitting uprig h t on his bier. 
The supposition was too hideous, and I footed 
my chair so as to face fee body again. I had 
forgotten to te p tece t he sheet over him, end the 
moment I turned refold his black cougmted fece 
met my eye. By a strong effort I rose up and 
again advanced to fee body. I took up fee cow¬ 
ering which had fallen to the ground, and’ re¬ 
placed it over his head ; while doing so the pecu¬ 
liar form of his hands arrested my attention. 
They were exceedingly long and bony, each of 


Ms feasts showing fin* Us hands had tan «n* 
dbwnd wife grant strength. 

I jammed to my east beside the atom and en¬ 
deavored to think of something else. I re ma i n e d 
muring time an fccMftute l e ng t h of time, for I 
hesanss to mtiofc wrap p e d up in my thoughts 
that I could not tell whether M had beau tan min¬ 
utes ear an hour. As last I thought it was than 
te go to bud. I threw a couple of ftesh logs on 
the fire, undr e ssed myself and threw myself on 
tbs pallet. 

I soon Mi asleep, but hem lengf slept I can¬ 
not tell, for I was awakened hy a dtnem. I fen¬ 
ded that the corpse cam* to ftfe again and rone 
upftomthe bier. Whon h a w o k o the logs of 
wood I had t hr ew on the dm worn burning 
brightly, s hedd ing quite a vivid fight through 
the a p uttm eafc 

I instinctively turned my eyes to where the 
corpus lay, and fancied’feat I saw the sheet mows. 
No, it eould neshe, it waaonly an hsftudaation 
of tey senses, and I endeavored to chase away 
the idea. Again I thought I saw the covering 
move- th ere was no mistake about fit this time— 
the feet wus plainly visible So my seams. Igaa- 
ed honfOMtr i chss. I could fed the Mood reced¬ 
ing from my cheek*. The movement in tbs 
covering co ntinu e d . O, heavens! what msft 
foot* Start. Ode of bis long bony hands pro¬ 
jecting b eyo nd the ahem, the fingers cotrnrirively 
o p eni n g and closing in the palm of the hand 1 I 
was ben umb ed and could not move bond nor 
foot, but could only gaze in mute horror at the 
terrific spectacle. 

Slowly fee body of the corpse rose to a ritfing 
pesters andgisved roun d the mom. His hont 
blei {batons seemed AuaHiar to toe, but I did not 
at first Recognise them. In a moment tbs troth 
fimhod access my miodUrit waa Bristol Jem, the 
burglary featlsawi He had fed one of his cat- 
alepric -fits, and had been supposed to bo dead. 
He wus a .powsrfhl man, possessing feres times 
fee slfongth that I did, gpd my clothes in which 
my Weapons wen concealed were onfeeofear 
side of tbs room. The hideous monster fed 
found me mm When be firm fee dm fifth 
smile which evoesed lfe feutofos told me feat be 
hod luoognfae d who l was, and be gibbered and 
glared at me like a maniac. He continued to 
wueh Ms fends eo nvwfe d ri y. I remained speO- 
bonnd, and could not titter a word. 

Tha burglar continued his hideous contortions 
for some m hrnton, when, imagine my honor, to 
too Mm slowly getting off fee fefed on which ho 
had bean placed. Yes, I could see Us leg 
emerge from the sheet. He e nde avors to reach 
the fre er h e s uc ceeds, Jfe slowly drama his 
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fca iy tete t to, a&ft minds eititt to *e middle of 
tbs room. Good God I be ap p roaches me with 
stite tre i ilKi d hand* «b ale walking towards tne. 
I otter e cry of horror, and starting up ftom my 
M moot awwy. The burglar fottews me, bis 
•pro all the time toed on n)« with ft basilfett 
glsie. I endeavor to tom my eyes from Mm, ft 
is to main. He still a p pro a c he s. I dsvt round 
tbs r o o m be follows me wMh a horrid laugh. 
Hs gains open me. I can feel hie M bs l ng breath 
os my ebesk. His band is on my shoulder. I 
riak exhausted to die ground. The demon 
mime a nro h ro m ee b l i g faugh end deeps my 
mm k wfch bis long bony band. His grasp tight¬ 
ens—I am suffocating—I am dying! I can feel 
my eyes protruding from their sockets. I ean 
no longer breathe* 

At this critical moment? heard aerash follow* 
ed by a Mew, and the grasp was released frees 
my neck. I looked r oun d an# saw my boetwltb 
a thick dob in his hand and Bristol leu emend¬ 
ed Ms fob length on the floor. 

lb Mod fafm seemly wee but the work of m 
fbwmlduies. I then entered into a fnlfespbrna* 
Won with the tavern keeper. The news morning 
Bristol Jem was on Mi way to Hbw York, and 
in el* weeks be was tried «nd sentenced to the j 
Smte Prison for Hfe. 


HAY AND GOLD. 

We bare heard a very wise prediction that 
«aU wenU nMmasdy become so ueryoommen 

and vulgar, that noons woald he willing to have 
it about his person, and that it would be used 
only for such purposes as coal-scuttles. This 
win do to .amuse one’s self with, but as to its 
psefcshilh j, we may ides to the statsnssnt of the 
Ohio Farmer, that the value of the hftjr crop in. 
the State of New York exceeds the annual value 
of the gold crop in California, taking it in the 
long run, end tbattukfog the average of ell the 
odd dug, is ceets about twice im masket vahm. 
No wonder so many Jkovefbupd it more piiofitftbla 
to raise field carrots in New York than carats or 
geld in El Dorado .—Country Gentlemen . 


GOOD AND Tliti BOOK. 

BbftH not one varlet nfflo in Its mobs, flound- 
ec t b wuigb meny dirter Wapo, struggle ibioiigb 
a maze of briers, and still hare bis good name 
—we mean his superfine cloak—without a wrin¬ 
kle in it, a bdoi upon it, a tear—yea, even the 
fracture of a thread in HI And yet, put the same 
~Vtk npftn mmsber, md, dbaugi be ahatt softer 
from a casual jostling, though he shall treed a 
muddy walk carefully as a cat, and only tarry a 
moment to gather a dog-rose from a bush at the 
wayside, and—phew I—what -an u n se eml y rum- 
bhag of kia r V-m Tibet sflssiaTnfferiim 
mad upon it!— Jerrold. 


The heart loves repose, and the soul contem¬ 
plation, but the mind needs action. 


JASMIN, TO BARBBR-POET. 

There is a fbatore, however, about these recita¬ 
tions which is still more extraordinan? than the 
nnoontrollable fits of popular enthusiasm which 
they produce. His last entertainment before I 
saw aim was g'ven in one of the Pyrenean cities 

i l forgot which), and produced 2000 francs. 
&very son of this went to the public charities; 
Jasmin will not accept a sliver or money so darn¬ 
ed. With a species of perhaps overstrained, but 
certainly exalted chivalric feeling, be declines to 
appear 'before an audience to exhibit for money 
the gifts with which nature has endowed him. 
After, perhaps, a brilliant tonr through the south 
of France, delighting vast audiences in every city, 
and flinging many thousands of francs into every 
poor-box which he passes, the poet contentedly 
returns to his hnmble occupation, and to the lit¬ 
tle shop where he earns his daily bread by his 
daily toil, as a barber and hairdresser. It will 
be generally admitted that the man capable of 
self-denial of so truly heroic a nature as this, is 
no poetaster. One would be puzzled to find a 
similar instance of perfect and absolute disinter¬ 
estedness in the roll of minstrels, from Homer 
downwards; and, to tell the troth, there does 
seem to be a spice of Quixotism mingling with 
and tinging, the pure fervor of the enthusiast 
Certain it is that the Troubadours of yore, upon 
whose model Jasmin processed to found his poetry, 
were by no means so scrupulous. “ Largesse ” 
was a very prominent word in their vocabulary; 
and it ready seems difficult to assign any satis¬ 
factory reason for a man refusing to live upon 
the exercise of the finer gifts of his intellect, and 
throwing himself for Ms bread upon the daily 
perform anew of mete mechanical drudgery.— 
Claret ami Olive*. , 

- « | w * w u> - 

HOW INDIGO IS PREPARED. 

The indigO is a shrub-like plant, two or three 
foet'frigh, with delicate, blue-green leaves, which, 
at the harvest time—about tne month of August 
—are cut close off to the stem, tied into bundles, 
and laid in great wooden tubs. Planks are then 
laid on them, and great stones to cause a pres¬ 
sure, and then wafer b poured ever them, and 
after a day or two the liquor b e gi ns to ferment. 
In this process of fermentation ties the principal 
difficulty, and everything depends on allowing it 
to continue just the proper time. When the wa¬ 
ter has acquired a dark green color, it is poured 
off iota other mbs, mixed wish lime, and stirred 
with wooden shovels till a blue deposit separates 
itself from the water, which is then allowed to 
run off. The remaining substance, the indigo, ’ 
is then put fiaeo Mata bags, through which the 
moisture fikessv aqd as soon aa the indigo is dry 
and hard, it is broken into pieces and packed up. 
Indigo is cultivated in the East Indies to a con¬ 
siderable extent .—New England Farmer. 


FLOWERS. 

“ Tbs earth, all light and loveliness, in summer's foldtn 
hours, 

Smite* in hor bridal .return dad, and crowned vith 
festal flowers, 

Bo rsitestty beautiful, mWt* to hearse shore, 

W* soaree oan desm mom felr that world of perfect 
hills and lore.* 
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THE WtMlWfKAU. 


lTIBYDit Lira. 

VT GBOROR H. COMSB. 

I’ve little faith ia fortune's star— 

The busy days mid which ire live, 

Like msromantic tradesmen are, 

That sell to ns, bat seldom giro. 

For fended rose or fended dors, 

Pray ne'er with heedless spirit pass 

The daily scenes where happy love 
Grows common as the homely grass. 

If e’er the royal flower we meet, 

In bright addition are we blest; 

But e'en the rose, howe v e r sweet, 

Most stilt on earth's foundation met 

Be frank with life, and lift to thee 
Will unsuspected beauties show; 

And where it offers modestly 
Plain things for grapes, take them so. 

Indeed the heart has need to seek 
Some object not completely made; 

Since Fancy feels, if none were weak, 

Or poor, or plain, 'twould spoil her trade! 

And thus the mind may ever And 
Employ in all the days that pass, 

Sweet as the woHc femora assigned-— 

The hanging pearls on homely grass. 

4 *»S 44 - 

feafemift.] 

THE DEMOISELLE HE FROHEHTEAU* 

BT Dm. 0. L. PUR tow. 

In a magnificent bedchamber, in the palace of 
the Duke of Lamina, two young girls were in¬ 
specting bridal-robes and Jewels with all the 
eagerness of that age 44 when Time goes smiling 
by with diamonds in his glass ” They seemed, 
scarcely fifteen, and were both very beaatiAri, al¬ 
though differing in the style of their beamy. 
One of them—and evidently it was she who was 
about to become a bride—^wee tail and gnasaly, 
apparently hern to eomnmnd, and wearing In 
every look and gesture a regal dignity. The 
other was of a slighter figure, with a face of sin¬ 
gular sweetness, and manners which attracted by 
their winning gentleness. The eyes of the for¬ 
mer sparkled with vivacity, while those off the 
gentler girl were targe, soft and pleading, Hke 
those ef RaflheMe's Madonna. * 

“ I could oarer have born to lease yon, Ag¬ 
nes,'* said the bride, ph tyf hH y throwing the rich 


bride) veil ores ’the farad* other oorapaaftem. 
“See!” she oeatinned, leading her to the mirror* 
44 I newer ahell look helf aehaaaiitrii as pen 4m 
in fa." 

The young girl gesriy removed fa 6mm ham 
heed, saying gutyly, as ebe did so, “I ahell. 
never wear erne, JaebeUol” 

“Never wear one J Mtemntn, I gets 1 B rim 
one year I shell aftsnd year bridal, es pen will 
mine to-morae w .” The giti shook her heed at 
most uonraAiUy, 44 Ah, I knew yonr ambition* 
Agnss^daitfogl Yon wooM net wed below re¬ 
alty ; and truly yon-weald make a g wraaly bain. 
For me I am content fe wad Ooaat tea* Hie 
love will repay me for tbe laak of king d om s ” 

Agues smiled sadly* 44 No, irabuM* I hem 
not that ambition. Believe me, I shall never 
find dm man whose beastaaa keep eqnal ebb 
and flow with mine; or if I do,” she edded, with 
aeaheert p ssp h s tfa gie nee ifee the faunae, 44 he 
ttIH belong soanothmv" 

44 1 will soon unburden youof all theae n el i» 
chely fouries,” said the other, 44 when I here yen 
safe with mein Pner s ace. Welles I Jews Bene* 
I eoald nos go wfahou^yon, See. We will bam 
rave draaa ia that old oastle, Agate* I warrant 
me tfas eld echoes here nod bean broken by harp* 
or late, or the merry sound of gills' lsfb si r, fag 
years." 

The merry damsel who spoke these words wae 
Isabelle, only child of the chivalroaa and aoos ra - 
phshed Chevies, Dnbeef I strains Jbera she 
frailest of infants, whose mristence seemed to 
hang upon the feeblest thread, the little Isabelle 
had become strong in body and mind, pa rtaki n g 
libtreUyof bsr mother's soon* earns, tad bar 
father's refined genius and graoefhl manners. 

The friend and playmate of her childhood* an 
the was now of her yondv was Agnes ficml* 
danghtar of the fa rig a tur de fkdnts Gaud, 
whom the Duke and Duchess ef Lorraine had 
brought op sad educated as their own—making 
no difference between her and their darling Isa¬ 
belle. Their care was repaid by the true and 
warn affection that boepd bar to their daughter, 
and bpShetaraknMsesmdgwitlsnBSithatnMsIndl 
every word and action of their protegd. 0o 
strong was the still unbroken friendship between 
the two beautiful girls, that Agues was to shaxw 
theater heme of BiabsHs ia F iuvum s th e rinfa n 
and duchess resighing her only that she might 
stSU be hear their danghtor. 

He who was to he the hatband of the young 
ghA was the grand nep h ew and heir of the agpcb 
Cardinal of Bar, who had adopted Mm. The 
young count was the son of Louis of Anjon, and 
Golandeof Arragen. His grandmother was a 
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• w ealt hy piton af higkaeak. The. stew* gt 
Bom, Marie, waa already married to the Mr 
appaaant to the crown of - Fraeae, teerieaghhfe 
ri i iwth Chattel IttLi and there waa^cheeee 
the y^F 1 ** oM ivtiite^>iiMtteMi|teW' 
c t Kaple* Md SiaMyt Uyw»b« t >ir % .W i Jo- 
MLaad td «Uik hit fcAM eeettedftiUae. 

Bright and beentifel indeed were the fieri yearn 
oSJeabeUe’a life te Provena* la white bright***, 
hharrilj nhend Itei teiteeM te 
hate bean the lovette* on white tee sea s w an 
•hone, were bom to the. heritages of Bar and 
T Eenw i a e ; and bed il not btea fee teejralousy of 
laabelfle'* apu*i|>» Ae to h>c 4 o Vaa d em o ofeoo* e 
deed weald hurt dimmod the higphtpt of that- 
sunny home. Isafanlle waa the fiist.femele who 
inherited Tmmms; tadAntoine, diming it aU 
too valuable for aweamn to enjoy nimnlmtol 
ante war agon her paaaeariafls, aided by, the 
Duke of Burgundy. 

Bane, whoae aeble courage, had nearlyfated 
the battle, wee defeated end trite* to, ten ffomny 
caetteef Dijeu, -ap a aaet r of-was in dote capr 
tiviiy, and sufltoieg feme many wounds. Ah, 
what nave waa teia toearrj.to the Provence 
home! What was to be done ? With woman?* 
ready wit, Isabelle bet he e ght herself of her hus¬ 
band's noyal hsothertetew* Charier was now 
Mg of Fraaaei and tea wife bmek herself to 
Ohinoo* while tee-eaust was held, to bog his in* 
tenet with the Poke of Burgundy to release bar 
hw abe nd from his gloomy prison, Be wat soon 
nlaaaed. and enaaiSKiaa mllad awas 

ft»m Isabelle's Ufa 

It was tee very right hsfece aba left Ckteon, 
hewevet, teat another affliction mme to bar 
riketieaete hearty Agnes, who had a c eo m por 
rind her t* cooife ea tmri . h ss apartment with a# 
emfaanaaesd ait, teat struck bar. fefead bf fee 
slagnlarity. Something, ibe Mew, mast bean 
osoan ed to amen a, c han g e in, one usually ao 
frank and ops* With teat winning and cordial 
manner so ontenri to Isabella and ae like h*a 
fethwfs, she dsew from Agnes ten secret that waa 
hardening her j*KMg,heart, Qpean Maria bad 
•teed her to he rn ia one of her infcU of honor, 
and had seat her to ate her friend's germfeeion 
thereto. 

“ And 70a wish it, Agns* V' 

Tbs date Mate teat Mated to tee feir giri'a 
fetteead was interpreted into anger at, ten, qeae* 
boa, and tee true heart of I sabal la h aa to o ri to 
Nawni tea tmpremfoau 

M Mr.dadb|g,J.did.hri ink J wwM.fe* 


have yen do aa yew tebtkbbeah I wwrid not, 
mar any brighter prospects that yon may here, 
bf tyfeg yon to mj in te r ests. Bat 0 friend, sis- 
for 1—how osn I lire without one who has been, 
mgr heart's twin since infency V* 

‘‘Then we wifi nevee part, Isabelle. If the* 
queen’s flattery blinded mo for a moment, and 
made mo arret a situation so fraught with seem* 

* lag advantages, your steady, long-tried friendship; 
ha* dispelled it all. I fomnot—will not leave 
yon. &et me gp back to Provence, and forget 
that I was ever within the charmed circle of * 
Wrt.” 

“Nsy Atffofe I will confer with the queen b*-, 
fwfe, I decide npon aceepting any sacrifice. Mean* 
timei opr affection knows not any change, let on 
decide how wt may." 

Would to Heeven that the affectionate. Isabelle 
bed never waived her right to the society of her 
beloved friend t Then might she have remained 
4 peace and innocence. The beauty of Agoea. 
Sard, ten gawp of her person, end tee winning 
charm of her manners, joined to the fascinations 
of bar conversation, bed won the heart of the 
snscepribln and indolent Charles, and he deter¬ 
mined that she should reside at his court Chi* 
non had its charms, too, for one so romantic as 
Agnes- Its situation, so picturesque, being on 
a. rook overhanging the rimr Loire, and sur¬ 
rounded by the grass pasture* and deep woods 1 
of. Touraine, eenld not but inforest her. In her 
admiration of its beauty, she forgot how much 
she bad enjoyed her home in Provence. Her in¬ 
clination lad her to prefer a situation where she. 
could tens dwell with nature in bar wild and at¬ 
tractive beauty. 

Still bar beast was sad at parting with tee he. 
loved eompaaion of her life. If Isabelle could 
he with her teem, bea hsppjn*** would be indeed 
comp le te The* Agnes mus e d upon the stmngw 
fatem teat seemed about to open upon her; and 
imantbne bar fete waa wearieg on w its fulfil* 
men*. In the private apartment of the queen of 
Prime, fea b aUfo while mw piug wt bee own aeam» 
flea,uwastillsms n aensto r eri g e iu gall claim to. 
her, rather than to keep her from a destiny appa¬ 
rently so anviebl* And Marie was too hqppy 
In ted thought of pow e rin g such a treasure, to 
heed bar sister-in-law’s tear* or regrets. 

Some historian* have ventured to assert teal 
bate tea quean and her mother, busing obasrvad : 
ten passion of tee king for Agnes, hud dates* • 
■tetri to sacrifice bar to it for tee purpose*! • 
a w a ke n lity him from tee alotefal idleness im 
which he indulged. Bo* this is too saoestsone 
to be believed of tee wife of any mM»hob**«vto. 
reigns andwwwhmweteapteriotiamy 
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of Golande would net tadttoe he* to consent to 
Mich dishonor. 

However, and by w ha tever means, tide etfNees 
king was aroused to exert himself. This second 
Sardanapalus had his Myrrha in Agnes; while 
her devoted friend Isabelle believed that she had 
done all she could do for her advancement, and 
that a brilliant destiny awaited one who could so 
well adorn and embellish a court 

And now came that !6ng twenty years' unpar¬ 
alleled devotion of a king to his mistress, and toe 
still more strange friendship existing, unbroken 
and even tender, between her and her generous 
rival. Marie, knowing that only through the 
influence of Agnes could Charles be brought to 
do a wise or brave deed, was fondly attached to 
her, treating her in all respects like 4 sister. And 
truly, the “ Demoiselle de Frdmenteau,” as She 
was called, was almost worshipped by the people 
of France; for to her were they indebted for 
everything that made France in those days a 
happy country—freely bestowing her Wealth in 
jewels and money to assist in freeing the king¬ 
dom from foreign foes, and promoting in every 
possible way the happiness and prosperity of all. ' 
It is well known that Marie was never disturbed 
by any jealousy of “ her good and gentle Agnes 
and indeed neither her contemporaries nor pos¬ 
terity have ever seemed to oast* shadow upon 
her good name; save the one inevitable blame 
which arose from her guilty attachment to 
Charles. 

In November, 1437, toe king entered Ptrris, 
accompanied by the most brilliant procession on 
record. “A thousand archers, some of them 
composing Charles's body-guard, led the way. 
Then came the king, dad in dittoing silver armor 
—-the trappings of his noble steed were of blue 
velvet, which swept the ground, embroidered 
with fleur-de-lis. Th e que e n was also s ple n di d ly 
attiied; bus as for surpassing her in maguifl* 
cenoe ns she did in beauty, Apm Sord rode fly 
her eide.” Could this have happened in any 
connary, save Frans* without a demottetnutotiOf : 
anger, or at least uneasiness on the part of 'toe 
people? 

We quote again from toe same authority. 
“ The royal pages, too treMee of toe household, 
and* the young dauphin, afterwards Lewis XII:, 
succeeded, and toe procession was dosed by a 
corps of one thousand men-at -a r m s, toe elite of 
the French armies, headed by toeir gallant com¬ 
mander, too Count de Donate. His armor was 
sparkling with gold and silver, and surpassed hi 
sptoodor toatef the monarch himself. The pop* 
uieee wore not behindhand in their preparations. 
Wo can emreely refrain from amflteg when wo 


read of terete a rr a ng em ents for the cflbc dv erecep- 
tfleu of toe king, now for the flres time entering* 
hH capitals Thesmun omdimd virtues and too 
seven cardinal stw mot him on the threshold, if 
wo tony so speak; than, on various p l at fo rm s 
which lined the wtSe' represented those 
mysteries* or snored dramas, wbidh had for too 
mMdfo ages snehoigntteana import, and wm so 
popular tilth all elamm* The preaching of 8 t. 
John the Baptist, the nativi t y of the Saviour, the 
adoration of the shepherds, the passion, cr u dflx - 
ioa and resurrection of our Lord, were all repre¬ 
sented; even the despairing Judas figured aloft, 
apparently hanging hhnsrif In hopeless grief." 

Soon after toe death of Margaret of Scotland, 
who had we dd ed the dauphin Louis, Agnm 
Sorel asked permtesion to retire from court This 
unhappy wife had been tenderly attaohed to Ag¬ 
nes, and d o ubt l ess her death wrought strongly 
upon her mind* She retired so the castle which 
her royal lower had hut*? for her mar Locfces. 
Here may still he seen her device A. 8 . (A. £br» 
eke), which ideutifisa it with her name. Hare 
she propose d so-he rsel f to sp en d her days in dw 
votion. She was still y oung , scarcely tolrtyeix 
yearn of age, whan she voluntarily withdrew her¬ 
self’from bfck who still madly and d ev o ted ly 
loved her. 

One of tire coldest seasons ever known In 
France, was tire winter of 1440-00. Chartes, 
after toe subjugation ef Norenandy/had taken up 
his abode in the Abbey of 8 s. Jumieges. On 
one of foe most bitter days of that season, Agnes 
hid braved toe snows of winter to apprise hireef 
n conspiracy, in which his Ion was the principal. 
Her duty to toe king had eutkvad her passion, 
and prompted her to warn him at once, without 
counting the risk to a system already toe foeble 
for exposure. Her warning given,she retired to 
the neighboring hamlet of Mesnil, where she 
was taken* sudde nl y lit It was then that her 
past Kfo voeo up before her Hke an meeting 
spirit, and body and mind were alike agonised. 
How pataftUfy tire deplored that -fatal beauty 
which had worked aH the woe of her lifo! How 
truly repentant hbcame that erring soot! She 
continued to suffer intensely until death came to 
heir teflef ; hcr only hope befog in Him who ouee 
pardoned a tinner like herself. 

After the death of Agnes, Charles again re¬ 
signed Matte# to tire crue lti e s and wickedness 
whkfo she only eotald keep in tiisck. To toe 
queen ho was no longer even deceotiy respectful; 
and Marie folt that in her de part ur e from earth, 
she had lost her guardian angel. She moaned 
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bmdmmihfi ae aha votfUL barn amlntd* be¬ 
lated sismr; miH fergrtltng parimpethat ah* 
MJMNiawhilMr the Magdalen that aha 
was, yet Meting that as aha had 11 lo^td mush/’ 
aha wmdd be fotg i ra n by Him who look* ape* 
tiaaare with ether eyes than oars. S* may it be I 


i or mould: 

An in te res tin g paper on thii subject hat been 
publialmd by DnMaeanMowh. We preanaia onr 
readers are aware that monldinaaa it. oeeisicmed 
by the growth of minute vegetables. Ink, paste, 
leather and seeds, are the substances that most 
frequently suffer item it. The eilbct of doves in 
pr eserving ink is wail knave; any.of the esssn 
tial oils answer equally welL Leather may ba 
kept free from monld dj the same snbstances. 
fhos Russian leather, which is perfumed with 
the war of birch, sever becomes mouldy; indeed 
it prevents k from oesaariag in other bediai. A 
few drops of any essential oil are sufficient also 
to keep books entirely free from it. For harness, 
oil of turpentine is recommended. Bookbinders, 
ia general, employ alum for p re servi ng their 
pasts; but mould froqmatij forms on it. Shoe- 
makers’ resin is sometimes also used for the 
same purpose; but it is less effectual than oil of 
turpentine. The best preventives, however, are 
the smith! ails,even in small quantity, as these 
of, peppermint, apise or cas si a, by wmoh pasta 
may be kept almost any length of time; indeed, 
it has in this way been preserved for years. The 
paste recommended by Dr. Maccrtltoch Is made 
in the usual way, wish floor, soma brown sugar, 
and a little corrosive s u bl imat e; the soger heap¬ 
ing it flexible when dry, and the sublimate pre¬ 
venting It from fermenting, and from being at- 
tanked by i ns ects. After H is mode, a few drops 
of any of the msantmi oils are oddoA Paste 
made in this wav dries whan exposed to the air, 
and may be used merely by wetting it If re¬ 
quired to be kept always ready for use, It ought 
to be put into covered pats, deeds may also bo 
praasrsad by tha ussatfsl oils; and ttds is of 
great consequence when they are to be sent to a 
distance. Of course moisture must be excluded 
as much as possible, as the oils or ottos prevent 
only the bad efleets of mould.—Gbt%, 


THB ARABS. 

The Intensity of the sunshlpe Is reproduced hi 
fee Arab eye; the simoon is a terrible symbol of 
these,gnats of wrath which dasalsto tbe human 
soul Luxury a#d indolenceere their character¬ 
istics as well as fiery tempers, and we are at a 
loss to reconcile the one with the other. Our 
shy, bri gh t as < it is, is not to be compared wkh 
that of the Seat. After fifty dayaef deeart-travel 
1 left it fascinated by the variety of its scenes. 
In its solitude it resembles the ocean, but it is 
sweet and refreshing. Providence leaves none 
of she. d ees rt p lace s af the earth without eonse 
atoning qaeUfy. Gad baa breathed upon the 
desert this sweet and cleansing breath. I could 
point out many traits of resemblance between 
die sailor and the Bedoutn. Both are free and 
roving in thehr taasaa. Among either you will 
lately find a ©award. I prefer hem speaking, of 


the wandering Arab ae'ttiype of the race. The 
Arab dialect, in which the Koran ia written, is 
still spoken in Its pristine purity in Jfegiris, 
around Mecca. The Arab is brave, and his 
sense of honor irreproachable. He in devoted to 
the Muses. I have no doubt that Christian 
knights first learned tbabr sense .of boner and 
chivalry among the Saracens at die time of the 
. Crusades. The law of protection is held in as 
much respect among the Arabs as is the Koran. 
The pride of the Arab ia his birthright, and dig* 
nity is his natural manner. The Arab is gener¬ 
ous, and his hospitality is universal; the guest 
confers an honor upon bis host and the name of 
strangers is sacred.*-/. Bayard Taylor . 


FORWARD, ROT ^AtiKWABD. 

It is not strange that men recoil from a 
plunge into the world’s cold waters, and long 
to creep back into the bath from which they 
have suddenly risen. But that man or woman, 
having frilly passed Into the estate of man and 
woman, should desire to become children again, 
is impossible. It'is only the half-developed, 
the badly-developed, the imperfectly-nurtured, 
the mean-epMed, and the damo wiia a d , who 
look back to the innocence, the helplessness, and 
the simple animal joy and content of childhood 
with genuine regret for their loss. I want no 
better evidence that a person's life Is regarded by 
himself ara future, tana rims furnished by his 
honest willingness to bo restored to his child¬ 
hood. When a man is ready to rehnqidsh the 
power of his mature reason, his strength and skill 
for self-support, the independence of his will 
and life, his bosom companion and children, his 
interest in the stirring eflaacs of his time, his part 
in deciding U>e great questions which agitate his 
age and Uafroii, Ms Intelligent apprehension of 
the relations which exist between himself and his 
Maker, and his rational hope of immortality—if 
he have one—for the negative animal content and 
frivolous enjoyments or a child, he does not de¬ 
serve the name of a man; he is a weak, un- 
hmfcfcy, broke n d o w n iw n luso , *r a base pei- 
tryen^ZuaptAv Titrmfr 

». ■« . 


CURD FOR THE TOOTH ACHE. 

An exchange gives the following:— 

“ My dear friend,” says JjL, “ I can core your 
tooth ache in ten minutes.” 

" How*—how V I inquired; "do it fn pity/* 

* InstantlysAAha. M Hava you any alum f* 

“ Yes.” 

“ Bring it, and some common salt.” 

They were produced. My friend pulverized 
them, mixed them in equal quantities, then wet 

a small piece-of oossou, causing the powder 10 
adhere, and than placed it in my hollow and 
aching tooth. 

“ There,” said be, “ if that does not cure you 
I will forfeit my bead. You may tell this to 

every one, and ytahttsh It everywhere. The ram* 

bdy U infallible.” 

It was as be predicted. On the introduction 
of the mixed alum and salt, I experienced a sen* 

satfoa of eoMwees, and wttb H—the alum and 
•alt—I cored the torment of thetooth echo. j 
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ABOVE THY TOICB, O LOVHLYON1II 


BY Hf. HiWUfiD PBBRIGOt 


Above thy tomb, O lovely one, 

I've died affection's tears; 

I've wept and prayed in hopeless gloom 
For long and bitter years.. 

And still thy early lose, beloved, 

As deeply Awl I new. 

As when in grief and agony 
I kissed thy iey brow I 

I’ve strayed in other lands aftr, 

Beyond the deep blue sea; 

I’ve mingled in the halls of mirth, 

Of revelry and glee; 

And mid them I have smiled perchance , 
And seemed by joy blessed, 

When mountains of despair and grief 
Upon my soul were pressed. 

Tea, JeMst'one, though yearn have passed; 
I can ftiget tbee never; 

No years to be, no change from me, 

Thy memory can sever. 

And though in gloom I wander now^ 

\ This blessed hope la given, 

That though we're severed here below, 
We’ll meet again in heaven. 


[OBMOUUL.J 

RlCOIPlISKft 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


_ It was under circumstances the most singular 
and appalling that I tot met John Steinberg. 
I am in the mood lor gs Ht l ws s m, and* Tthink 
I will tell you just hom.it.waa. Sis years ago, 
a large party of ns—gay New, Yorker*—left the 
metropolis early in July, for a tour of the bound¬ 
ary lakes, and the great West. Wearied of Sara¬ 
toga, Newport, Niagara, end like placet of gen- 
eml assort, we had determined on something 
novel; audit was even proptodthat weshanld, 
If practicable, pursue our journey as far as the 
Falls of St. Anthony. 

By the last of August we had Ailed the pro¬ 
gramme, and still I was not satisfied. Thekeph 
erpertloiiof my companieas wort- anxious to 
return home by the shortest roqte, bat that was 
not my intention.. I had beard much of the wild 
roman tie scenery along to banks of to Okie 
Hirer, end beside, I had Ipng cherished e desire 
to visit western Virginia and Pennsylvania, with 
tW wild hills aqd d efil c i—and now seemed Is 
me to p ro p e r tom • 


Owo Indies and as many g e n toss n. is accept 
my vies* ofto case, and at St. Louis eu* party 
wee divided, to h o m ew ard hound p o rt ion tritog 
to short oathy ratony, end meters sdsertm— 


Then, after#few day spa n ! in exploring to 



ito/* to remmonmri out jouineyup to Ohio, 


and in dee time found sumsIubs instilled in n 

hbtot lii to smoky city of Ffctrimtg. 

Frpm my youth op, I had never been accus¬ 
tomed to having a wish left ungmtifiad The 
ontyehiMof a widowed Alto w, and be one of 
Nbw York’s merchant princes, I had dwelt in the 
atmosphere of luxury; end being possessed of 
na iaoensiderahle peasonsi towns—so my par- 
del admirers sold—4t teamed matter of wo n to 


that I, Henrietta Vane, should be exacting, wfl- 
ful, and perhaps selfish. 

I had lived ewenty-foor yearn of life, and never 
fttea* emotion warns* than that of toadaldp. 
I regarded love as one of those ridiculous myths 
with which impulsive people delight to deceive 
tomatoes, and gave myself no uneasiness abort 
to matter, confident as I was that I should nsv- 
er commit the absurdity of falling in love. 

BuMpiatofr’ I soow wearied of PUtabapfe 

apdloagedto a near aaea e tia n . A c on verts * 
tionht to *ifdftg*oom of to hotel emoogto 
gentlemen, famished me with a luminous idee. 
They warn speaking of the iron minesia to. 
vkdalty, and one of tom was des cri bing a visit 
hs had lately paid to tote subterranean locali¬ 
ties. I listened quietly but attentively, and be- 
foes the description was bail. finis hed, I had 
foamed my reeelotto. Ow none pi sa e a ra trip 
should be to to iron mines. 

It was as I had decided. Of conne to 
ladies exclaimed attach an atdre thing, and to 
gentlemen protested against it, hot tot did not 
{trouble me. I caixfedmjj. paint, end two days 
afterwards we flood at to top of a abaft pnpx* 
log to descend into to bowels of the earth. 
Euan to* my friends wonM hero dlasuadsd ms 
from to undertaking, but I scorned their scru¬ 
ples, I wondered ton what wild impulse ho* 
nod moon 1 Now I hafvaceased te wonder, fer 
I know that k wet something out of and beyond 
myself—to inscrutable power of destiny! 

I was conscious of a mad elation of spirits in 
descend teg to spiral shaft, white I was imposes* 
ed wife to eonvtetioB than die spirits df my 
companfans had sunk like cold lead. I could 
feel thq bends of Miss .Randolph, which lay op* 
on my. aim, testable like aa aspen kad end tore 
win aet te tety a quiver autovoices of togs** 
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HI mmm, wM tin jostle ofthe great bwckritn 
Which we crouched could not hare wutaw i 

Like ui anew we shot down the nanfew tun¬ 
nel, and alighting, wore conducted atang a epa- 
irieas image, whose glittering, avrf,Mnck tides 
.Mooted the ghastly fight of oar gikhk Is erne 
h a thousand fsotntk fleshes. We w—dored 
erenad hither end thither, enjoying the weird 
eeeoe intensely, because of its euth* novelty; and 
igatdng upon the dark fated arinecn is one looks 
npon a series of nicely accosted macUsory which 
Ifiils ready to obey the will of themoster* 8ud- 
Ashly, while we were watching the operations of 
<a group of workmen, we hsud apparently feesa 
aflur off, the fsarflil cry—* The water! the a 
far! OreotGod!" 

Scarcely understanding tbs nature of the dan¬ 
ger, I knew that s ome th in g terrible me n aced as, 
tot I felt no terror; I did not erst* join in the 
jtauHaneoas shriek which issued fatal the lips 
of my blanched companion*! I beards flight¬ 
ed crash, as of fas fatting of nomas* of roekaad 
earth, then a deafening, thundering rear, as of a 
arighty river. For an instant the red fight ef 
the tomtom hashed in Svsiy dkeettoa, than all 
was deepest night, and I fait myself dawn up¬ 
ward and away, antil the tear of ibe water re- 
ended, and only the faint gargle of the flood came 
op from far beneath me. 

AH was utter, kseemed mam sternal, darkness 
. >h t r o was net the mmetest ray of light—ohs 
glcfam was so thick as to be almost palphhle! 1 
could hear tbs Strong, regular bcatiag of my 
eompanionH heart hearing so stsadfly and took 
!y, that I knew he had the spirit ofa hero —l 
knew that whoever he might be, be felt no fear, 
that h® could meet death wifaoat a single throe 
bf terror. And held so done to that fearless 
heart, there in the Madams and void, I coasair* 
Id far that ninoiess atraager a p ass i on etmsfe 
and onehangaable as the feonfarioas of the sm 
tming city. For a long rims no weird was ex¬ 
changed between m. Iwas ccoeeot to let k he 
fads. I felt a seats of shfaty, met and stflsfa o- j 
tion, hitherto unknown. There was no doubt; 
apprehension, or vaguo questioning af right in 
lay heart. I was simply content 

Let the upper world goon 1 This was death 
hi life, and yet to me it was the glorious dawn¬ 
ing of a new existence ( Why dM people prate 
•o dismally of the horror of belafe buried alive 1 
I fcand no honor ht my immurement. At length 
• tty edw p a a to to spoke, and Ws wofao thrilled 
through every fibre of my being. It was * sim¬ 
ple question that be asked; why did it stir meso « 

" Areyeu ooldt" he arid, gently, “Permit, 
ttsto snap this etoak m o un d you;" 


I fcu eu t l mt ho took the g a rme n t from his own 
shsuid of t , fat I did not remonstrate, b ecaus e I 
instinctively felt assured that he desired to give 
feuptomew 

“ Wett,” I ssM, rifar unether pause--" who 
tuuyout* 

“lam John Steinbarg,«miner." 

Aaftner! A man who laboiad daily far the 
bread beats! and hiswrmhmd bean around tfcb 
waist of my silken robe—hisfaborerV toftatutned 
clothes hod touched my patrician garments! 
Humph! yesterday I'should hate laughed file 
idea of suchapUbefau touch,to scorn; to-day I 
Was proud ef the reality! This distance bet w e en 
rebut and sotton yarn was not worth a thought* 

“Then, MV, Steinbarg, 1 will support myself. 
If you please. I am riot weak or fkint—I will no 
longer trouble yon to hold me." 

His arm tightened utmost impetceptf My around 
me. 

“ Pardon me. 1 should not have oontinwsd 
the liberty ashen in atmetoemt when danger took* 
down the barriers of oflqnetfh, had f not deemed 
k necessary to yownafety. We are standing 
upon a meagre shaft of twfc hardy two faet 
square, atad ft ahoms ahbte the ragged bottom of 
the mine, and the slightest movement might 
prorfpHute you into the eatddroaof water bailing 
below us! Ton must submit to my mr welcome 
support, or we mast die together ta the gulf be- 
low! which wfll youefaxM?” 

He bent over me—I felt his breath on my 
ohedk—his soft magnetic hair touched my fare- 
head. I gave him brih my bauds, and shrank 
closer to his side. 

“fceop me" I saM? “your will Is mine. I 
yieM nryfelf to your judgment." 

ly who had never befare allowed my most de¬ 
voted admitar to press the tips of my Angers, 
now sadhred urysslf to bo hrid’to fee hieaet of 
an utter riranges, said experienced no sense of 
impropriety, Vhrfly, life is fall of mys ter y and 
oouttaflicclefis. Theta, on that precarious faot* 
hedd we passh d -- so thoytoM tw th r ee days and 
nlghtsi There was. no measure ef time to us* 
Those three days were to me more' then the 
whole of my pterions existence. We hod no 
expectation of being rescued; no ‘thought hut 
that woshohliflie there of slow starvation. let 
We 1 were -ehoerihl and undismayed, I might say 
felly rerigned, Only dreading feat one might pass 
through the shadow befare the other. 1f we 
oauM but go together; the cbld tide bfdsalh 
WOUld’havono terror far us ! 

WbaSB strange thing is thto which we erf! 
lews ! Subtle as the air we’breathe, yet ife-gt** 
tag, lifedutphtoft beam ole m flag ; and whoa 
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tM&bORt to tiie heart* it Ufts «tf above and "be¬ 
yond »be world into (be pure regions of humor- 
tality. For love is immortal, and can know no 
change through all eternity. I cannot teU of 
what we talked during thoae boon of sweet sus¬ 
pense. I know that his strength upheld me— 
that I slept testing my head On his breast, with 
the same feeling of security with which years 
ngone I had laid my fane at night on the bosom 
of my tender mother. 

All my life long, since that beloved one had 
gone to her long home, I had carried 1 about a 
void in my heart; it was now a void no longer, 
hut a swept and garnished room,* wherein I had 
set upon the altar stone the love of my woman's 
nature for John Steidburg 1 My life reached out 
no longer after perfection, for the glorious heights 
were gained. 

At last, Just as the confinement was beginning 
to tell npon me—when languor and torpid lassi¬ 
tude were slowly fastening npon me, we heard 
from a great way off the feint, scarcely distin¬ 
guishable sound of human voices. After a while 
they came nearer, and directly the faintest possi¬ 
ble streak of light broke the monotony of dark¬ 
ness below us. We oonld distinguish the words 
now. 

“It is useless to go further,” some one said, 
in a sad tone—” they are dead long ere this, and 
washed out into the current of the food. We 
must wait a few days before wo search for their 
bodies.” 

“This way, with your lantern 1” called out 
the voice of John Steinboig. “ This way* friends, 
here is work for yon!” 

I knew and heard no mere. The thonght of 
being rescued overcame me. When I awoke I 
was lying on the grass at themouth of the shaft 
leading to the mine. The sweet air of heaven 
fanned my brow, the dear blneiky with hi bright 
sunshine smiled over my head, sad I knew that 
I wae saved. Bending above me, his arm sup¬ 
porting my head, was a man whose face* though 
l bad never before looked upon it, I should have 
recognised at the Antipodes as that of John 
Steinberg. 

“ Thank God l” he said, as he met my eyes 
“all is well I” 

I rose to my feet and stood up before him. 
My syes took in at a glance the noble contour of 
his person, arrayed as it was in the coarse garb 
of the miner which could not destroy the mark 
of regal integrity and pride fined upon him by 
the hand of Nature, Bis feoe was cast in a 
mould whose perfection no evil passion bad 
marred* bis dearly out features, dark, earnest 
eyes, broad, thoughtful forehead, and dark wavy 


hair, made up a whole whose attractiveness I 
had never seen excelled. In all my life I had 
never seen so handsome looking <a man as John 
Stoinbmg. 

My scrutiny over, I gave him my hand and 
triad to thank him for the life he had preserved, 
but merely foiled, and I stood silent and motion¬ 
less. He understood me, for he led me away 
from the crowd which had collected. I felt his 
hand tighten on mine, end saw that the light in 
his eye grew tremulous and dim with some un- 
cnqriained emotion. He told me very oanttouriy 
the brief siery be had to tell. The rain hid 
swollen the river/near the banks of which the 
mine wet situated, and the fierce heating of the 
tide had weakened the outer waUs of Ike miaat 
until at last they had given way and flooded the* 
works. The catastrophe had been so sudden 
end so unexpected, that not more titan half a 
dosen of the workmen had made their escape^ 
and they were those who had been employed 
near the torarination of the shaft. My late com- 
paoioas—my New York friends—had perished 
with the root; their bodies had been taken out 
the previous day. And I was alone in a strange 
land, yet not alone, for he was by my side, and 
what eared I for other companionship I 

The bleakness of desolation fell upon me. At 
the hotel, whither Mr. Steinburg had taken me 
for rest and refreshments, be related to me, two 
days after <»r escape from the mine, the history 
of bis life. I will jot It down here, very briefly. 

English by birth, he was the.youngest eon of a 
prood nobleman, who, by the right of succession 
was obliged to bequeath all his property to has 
eldest son, and leave the youngest to compara¬ 
tive poverty. Lord Worthy, of course, sought 
to provide for John by marriage. It is the usual 
course with those English aristocrats, I belism 
A wealthy wife of his selection awaited the young 
man, who, always obedient to his father, and 
reared to believe marriage as merely a form of 
prudential convenience, made no objection to 
Catherine Leister, agd at the ege of twenQr-twe 
he led her to the altar. 

Love he had never known—respect for his 
wife he could not feel, when the first gloss of her 
deception had worn off by a few weeks' inter¬ 
course. Beautiful, fascinating, and passionate, 
Catherine Steiabwg was the moat reckless and 
unprincipled of her sex. She despised the boy 
who bad been made her husbands end her sbemu 
fal conduct made tor .name the theme of every . 
tongue. 

After the first desperate efforts of her husband 
to reclaim bar, he retinquiehed her entirely, and 
though they dwelt beneath the seme roof, they 
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were MmultystWtagmo. TriftlbS fthttkihs after 
their marriage Mrs. Steinberg gave birth to a 
•on, and three months afterwards, the babe was 
strangled by its inhuman mother. Its fretfulness 
kept her from society—she could not brook the 
confinement, and had silenced is forever! 

This atrocious feet Mr. Steinburg <Md not learn 
until the guilty woman was separated from him 
by many leagues ftf sea and land, yet from the 
fist he had mistrusted as mach, and In cooaa- 
queoce, bad left his home and his wife, and taken 
lodgings in a distant city. A few months after 
the sodden death of her child, Mrs, Steinbuig 
had fled to France with a French adventurer, 
and her course on the continent Was so fraught 
with shameless iniquity, that John Steinburg** 
lofty soul shrunk from his country and his kin¬ 
dred, because they constantly reminded Mm ef 
the abandoned woman whom he had called wife. 
Be procured a divorce, gave up all the vast prop¬ 
erty with which Catherine had andosyd hu% 
and without a word to any of his f ri en ds regard¬ 
ing his intentions, sailed for America. 

For three years he had toiled daily in this dis¬ 
mal mine, expecting nothing, hoping nothings 
but to forget what had been. On the day we 
had visited the mine, his heart had swelled with 
a new emotion. When he. had first beheld me, 
be said he knew what the word love meant. It 
was this which had made him fly to me, and 
with a strength given him by desperation, ascend 
the craggy walls of the mine to the narrow ledge 
where there was safety. 

He finished, and stood gazing into my fece. 
I read his thoughts. in those clear truthful eyes, 
as we read the words an a printed page. And I 
said to myself, that though it would wring my 
very heart strings to go away from the greajt bliss 
that had come upon mo, I would nQt prove my¬ 
self unworthy of that* man's love. 

“Henrietta," he said, at length, “you have 
already divined my feelings. Ton know ail that 
1 would tell yon of the mighty passion which 
surges through my heart for you I Be my judge 
—mark out for me the path my feet must tread 
in the future, and I will stray never from the 
track 1 Speak, Henrietta**’ 

“John Stefaburgt 1 ’ I said, solemnly, “ I love 
you and none other, and I shall never transfer 
the allegiance! But I believe with you, that k 
would be a sin for me to many the husband of a 
living woman, notwithstanding the law of man 
has proclaimed your freedom 1 Therefore, Gkxt 
helping us, we will walk apart below, but our 
paths shall meet at las(,l , I feel the. certainty 
within. I will dwell m your heart—you shall 
always bo in mine. And now farewell 1” 


Wo joined bauds—ho touched mine with hit 
lips—gave mo one test look, tamed away and 
left me. This waa oar parting. 

Through Mr. Steinburg's agency I had a pleas¬ 
ant.escort to New York, and when I arrived 
there, I sot myself to work at onoe to secure for 
the man 1 loved a mom suitable situation thaa 
that which, ho now oocopled. My Influence woe 
powerful, and my father assisted me. Boar 
weeks after I had parted with John Steiabmfe 
an edkfal paper reached him, notifying him of 
his appointment to the station of be«d clerk in 
the Custom House, with a safery liberal enough 
to satisfy a more ambitious person than the bum*- 
bio miner. He accepted the place, and time 
proved that my selection had not bean an unwise 
one. He more then frtlfilled the expectations of 
the authorities, and they sent my father a apty 
thanking him for recommending to their aotiqe a 
gentleman so well fitted for the responsible posi¬ 
tion. Hew happy this intelligence made mej 
Every word spoken in his praise was a source of 
sweet Massing, to me, bankhed as I was from his 
pmseacKV though not from his heart, 

Hy-and by, I heard him spoken of among 
teamed men, as rising rapidly in the profession 
of letters,;, agd the fotfowing winter all Naff 
York rang with the fame of John Bteiubmg* the 
great and justly celebrated author. And I, not 
daring to trust myself within the sound of his 
magic vote listened to the warm encomium hie 
genius received, and life was not drear to me. 

. Wen, time passed an* My father had met 
with ill luck in hie business, and recklessly riakr 
ing all in one mad speculation, which failed, h# 
lost everythin 1 We were literally friendless 1 
I want to think that the suddenness of the blow 
crazed him. I cannot bear to think of it in any 
other light. My poor misguided father I We 
found him dead in ids bed, and beside him on 
the carpet an empty phial which had contained 
strychnine 1 Let me pass briefly over thip~r2 
eapnot ten to look back on this fearful hfur 
with anything like calmness. 

It was necessary that I should adopt seme 
method of earning my living, and I was not long 
in deciding that matter. To their credit be it 
said, two of my most sealous suiters stepped 
forward in this time of my sore trial, and offered 
me the shelter of their homes; hut I had oh swan 
the hard path of the day laborer. An old friend 
of my father’s, dwelling hundreds of miles away, 
in a New England village, offered me the situa¬ 
tion of teacher in the village school, and anxious 
to separate myself entirely from scenes so p&Snfrti 
to me, I accepted his offer. Six weary mouths 
I went through with that uneventful round of 
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duties. There were titties *tasn heart and flesh 
fcafled-^thnes when the burden seemed too heuvy, 
but strength always came to me when I asked 
■fc 

' One qotet autuipnal day, I had dfisttbrad ray 
scholars, and was sitting in the placid twittgla 
fn the Bhadowy schoolroom. The remembrance 
Of “what might bare been,” stole orer me. I 
"bowed my face ho my hands and Wept. A geu- 
hand lifted up my drooping head—tender 
farms drew me dose into ttar precious shelter— 
my cheek rested against hi e a n d lb* voice of 
Jhfan Steinberg s$oke to me through the soft 
gloom. 

“Look up, darling, look up tome! Henriet¬ 
ta, I hare come all this weary distance to ask of 
yon the ptedge ofyour lore. Kiss me, dear child, 
mod let fit seal t>ttr betrothal." 

' .1 dM leek np to meet the dear, unshrinking 
eyes fastened upon my face. I knew that this 
man would never tempt me to do wrong. This 
request was granted. 

“Henrietta," he suM, directly-^* I am a fast 
man. My miserable Catherine died fat Italy two 
years ago ; I was face before I met you. Last 
Monday I received a letter from my brother's at¬ 
torney informing are of the death of my brother. 
Lord George Wortley, and of my own accession 
to a tide and a fortune. Through all this dreary 
time that where been apart, I have recognised 
your hand in my success, and 1 bare always 
known where I eotfld find you. Hight and day 
I hare travelled to lay myself and my fortune at 
your foot. Receive the unworthy gift, and make 
Wjr happiness!" 

“.John,” said T, fin an unsteady voice—“I am 
poor—I cannot lay myself under the weight of 
inch an obligation—" 

'* Henrietta, when I was poor I did not refuse 
In accept the place you procured for me. I re¬ 
joiced in being indebted to foe woman I loved t 
WHf my dsorling be loss eodfiding 1 

I was not,- I was glad to ewe my UD to Mm I 
loved. I told him so ; and there fas the quiet of 
that desolate school-rdom, We plighted ourselves 
to each other. My hhtftatid’s English estates 
were sold out. Oar home is made in America, 
Ob foe banfcs Of foe beaufofal Hudson, and my 
mrtetenee is Messed. God be thanked for foe 
fafiness of joy he kas 'vouchsafed 1 


THE POET. 


-thare a kind, courageous heart, 

And natural chivalry to aid foa weak; 

He must believe the best of everything. 

Love all below, and worship ah above. 


9HI JABANBM AT FAKES. 

Galigwaai has foe following account of the re- 
oast proceedings of foe Japanese embassadors: 
“ They were much struck with the beauty of foe 
empress, and by the grandeur of the spectacle 
which met their eyes at foe Tuileries. On re¬ 
turning to foe hotel after foe audience, the chief 
embassador invited Baiun do Lqjus, introducer 
of embassadors, and Baron Sibuet, secretary to 
that body, to dinner, as well as several other of 
foe personages who had accompanied them, and 
Bam fWtiiet de Coaches, who had received 
them on their arrival in foe capital. Among foe 
dishes served at table was an uncooked fish cot 
into pieces, and with it was eaten boiled rice, 
which they conveyed very adroitly to their 
mouths by means m chopsticks. They also pao> 
took of a number of other dishes said to be deli¬ 
cate, and took their wine with great gusto. Dur¬ 
ing the whole of foe repast they drank a prodi¬ 
gious quantity of warm water, for the purpose, it 
was said, of am ting digestion. At the deem* 
the chief embassador proposed a toast to the 
health of the emperor, which was replied to by 
one to foe emperor Of Japan. After the dinner 
foe gtfOft were presented with foot and beoutifal 
little J apanese pipes. The entertainment was 
kept up to a late hour in foe evening, and during 
the whole time the members of foe embassy con¬ 
tinued smoking and drinking liquors of Hifaiytf 
kinds. In place of a pocket-handkerchief they 
use huge square pieces of paper, which they font 
put away into another pocket, without doubt to 
get rid of them at tbeir leisure." 


rnFAlSTT-BATtoG HYENAS. 

There are man-eaters among foe hyenas, and 
these homfniYorous animals are greatly dreaded, 
on account of the exceeding stealthiness and 
craft with which they achieve foeir object. They 
very seldom endeavor to destroy foe adult men 
ana women, but limit their attacks to the young 
and defenceless children. On dark nights, foe 
hyena is greedy to bs feared, for he can he 

f uided to his prey by foe light of foe nocturnal 
res, which do not daunt an animal that is pos¬ 
sessed by this fearfttl spirit of destructiveness, 
and at foeisame time can make fab cautions ap- 

E roach unseen. Aa foe family ass lying at night 
uried in deep, the hyena prowls round foe en¬ 
closure, and on finding a weak spot, the ani ma l 
pushes aside foe wattle-bands of which foe fence 
is made, and quietly creeps through foe breach. 
Between the hdnan inhabitants and the fence 
foe cattle are picketed'by night, and would form 
an easy prqy to foe hyena, if he chose to attack 
them. But he slips cautiously amid foe sleeping 
heasts, and makes his wnj'to the spot where Hen 
a young child Wrapped to deep shunter. Em¬ 
ploying the same silent caution, the hyena slight¬ 
ly withdraws foe sleeping child from the protect¬ 
ing cloak of its toother, and makes its escape 
with he prey before it eaa be intercepted. With 
such mamHois caution does this animal act* 
that it has often been known to remove an infant 
from the bouse without giving the alarm.—fifes- • 
trated Natural History. c 


We seek for riches and do not find them; we 
do not seek hr death, but alas/he comas 1 
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(OUOISAL.] 

THU BOBU AJSTD THJD 1CTBTU. 

BT MARIA V. JOITES. 

Tbs rose that freshly blooms st mom, 

Fades e'er tW boass of day are dosed, 

Aad on the svsoiag brmm fo b sr ae 
TO deep fee Add flower’s repose. 

At mom It wore a queenly crown, 

Suffused with night’s refreshing dew; 

But now ’tie scattered on the ground, 

And void of its blight crimsoned hue* 

*Twas brightly flushed and sweetly foir, 

Ever emitting sweet perfume; 

O, who would deem that death was there, 

To coll ft midst its embvyoo blown! 

The stars that watched the budding gem. 

Now shine above its p&Hid leaves; 

Look sadly on the broken stem, 

And for the short-lived flower grieves. 

Bnt near that flower with its crown, 

The sweet and lowly myrtle grew, 

Trading Its vines upon the groond, 

And almost hid from every view. 

At dawn each bright emerald leaf 
Shone with a verdure rich aad rasa; 

Fair as the rose, bnt not so brief, 

For eve still finds its freshness there. 

So *tis with Hfe—the IMr ones bteom, 1 
But fode before the day is dosed, 

Aad might then finds them fat the tomb, 

Pallid aad sleeping death’s repcee. 

They, like the rose, were flaunting high, 

Not gaaing once on lowly friends, 

Nor did they deem that death was nigh, 

Their hearts from life's frail thread to rend. 

Then for a friend, O, to me give, 

Whose lot is poor and mien is sweet, 

One that is true while we shall live, 

And change not when misfortunes meet. 

Not as the rose I'd have them be, 

To lose their freshness all so fair; 

But as the myrtle may they be, 

That eve may find them blooming there. 

[oaiawAL.] 

THE SHAKER MAIDEN, 

BY eUtfllB LAUBtB. 

Vbbt quiet was the tittle maiden, sitting there 
in the open doorway. Her day brads, slightly 
browned by labor, were folded meekly In her lap. 
The heavy frin ge of her bine-veined eyelids 
rated upon cheeks round and fair. Her foil lips 
were quivering with some nnspoken grief. A 
10 


plain Shaker cap covered her brown hair, which 
was tightly boand by a black bond passing twice 
around the head. Her b r o wn wool e n dress was 
cut in strict oonformity with the stern Shaker 
rule, very narrow in the skirt, and perfectly 
straight. A muslin Vandyke was crossed upon 
her breast, and a high stiff collar of the same 
material finished the dress at the throat. Collar, 
Vandyke and cap wwt deeply timed with bluing, 
of which article a Shaker laundress is ever 
lavish. 

Sister Mary was foot ripening into a beantifld 
woman. And now, sitting there in the doorway 
of that large, plain blilding, with the last rays 
of the setting sun shining through the overshad¬ 
owing branches of an old oak tree, down upon 
the Shaker maiden, Mary formed a lovely picture 
upon which Elder Taylor gaaed with wicked eyes 
and a heart filled with wicked resolves. He was 
•trading before Mary, on# hand raised meuao> 
ingly. The other held a tiny bit of paper, from 
which, In sonorous tones he read the following: 

“ Do not ask me. Brother Frank. 'Tis very 
sinful for me to speak to you. And, 0, Frank, 
so very wicked for me to think of yon. 

44 Mart.” 


"Mary, Sister Mary,” continued the elders 
“ didst thou pen these feaifol words?” 

No reply came from the quivering lips save a 
low sob, and the tears earn# trickling one by one 
over the rosy cheeks. 

"Mary, I take thip, thy silence, A* an ac¬ 
knowledgement of thy gpih. Kao west thou the 
foarfal penalty for thy crime?” . 

Now the face was buried in the little brawn 
hands, and a convulsive aob shook her frame. 

"Mary,” in loader, sterner toner, "Mary, 
thee must answer me.” 

"O, spam me 1 It did not seem so very wrong 
to talk whh Frank. I cannot help-— 0,1 must 
not like Mm.” 

“Like, Mary 1 Are yon sure £1* is the word 
thy carnal heart tells thee to speak f” 

"Nay, I will not love Mm, for then I 
should—” 

And the voice was choked by sobs. The aruel 
elder finished the sentence as he had taught bar 
to believe: 

" Lose thy tool 1” 

Starting, at those om inous words, to her feet, 
the Shaker maiden clasped her hands, and look¬ 
ing toward the 44 Holy Hill of Zion,” while her 
face was ashen paled, sobbed: 

"Mother Ann, darling Mother Ann, take now 
thy sinfol child to thy loving arms 1 O, save 
her, save bar Y* 
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Elder Taylor's wall* black ayes frdrfy danced 
with delight as he noticed her anguish. 

11 Mary, thou meat meet me ia the council 
•chamber at 6 o'clock, to beer thy punishment. 
Our holy mother will not listen to her sinful 
child. I, with my spiritual eyes, can see her 
beautiful feoe saddened by thee. 0, Mary, 
Maryi” 

And the hypocrite coTeeed his fuse with his 
•hands as in great grief. Poor little Mary 
slowly turned away, her heart nearly broken with 
the weight of her imaginary sin* 

She was brought to the — Shaker Tillage 
when a babe, by her mother, from whom she 
was immediately taken, as, aooordiqg to the 
doctrine of Mother Ann, all natural affections 
are sinful, and as such to be shunned. They 
thought to stifle all love for the child, in the 
breast of the mother, by early separation. Bnt 
that is an impossibility. Parental love may 
Sleep for a while, but 'twill awaken* sooner or 
later. Mary, at this time, knew nothing of her 
darentage save that an old Shakeress had told her 
that her mother was living, and among the Shak¬ 
ers. Very innocently, one day, she asked an 
elderess which sister was her mother. She never 
ventured to repeat her inquiry. The answer 
phe received silenced her effectually. 

“ Holy Mother Ann is thy mother, wicked 
child.” 

But though mured in sock a chitting atmos¬ 
phere, Mary’s pretty, loving ways eodeated her 
to alL Many a pahs, prim Shakeress would 
secretly clasp the little prattler in her arms, and 
holding her tightly time, fondly kiss the cherub 
mouth. Sweet Usees, became stolen — dear 
ca resses , became forbidden I 

In the qnaint schoolroom, she was the brightest 
ornament, the quickest scholar. And now, at 
the age of sixteen, she filled the r espo nsible sta¬ 
tion of Shaker school mistress. Very gentle was 
her rale over those round-headed, desely-chaven 
Shaker boys. Many an embryo elder and elderess 
learned his or her fleet lesson of forbidden love 
from the violet eyes of their pretty teacher. 

One of the nurses, a pale, sad*eyed woman, 
with a fearful cough, daily visited the little 
school. First, she was fearful Johnnie was go* 
ing to have the measles, and she just stepped in 
to see how he might be. Then Jane had shown 
symptoms of whooping tough ode. night previ¬ 
ous, and may be she would give it to the o tho u t . 
These and similar excises would she give at 
every call. Yet very little attention would the 
urchins receive, for, seating berseif in a comer, 
she would follow Mary's every movement, listen* 
ing eagerly, greedy to catch bat the sHghfost 


word. Mary'grew to loro Bister Rebecca as she 
loved no other sister. After school, seating her¬ 
self on a low stool, and laying her head in Re¬ 
becca's lap, she would, in charmed silence, 
listen to some thrilling story of Mother Ann, or 
the recital of some wonderful vision which had 
blessed the eye of some pious elder, till, not in¬ 
frequently, overcome by the labors of the day, 
or soothed by the gentle tones of the nurse, she 
would fall into u gentle s lumber. Then an ob¬ 
server might have seen this pale Shakeress press 
her lips upon the pare brow of the maiden, upon 
the tiny hands, caress lightly the rounded cheek, 
and listening, murmured words of endearment 
might have been heard, short, earnest prayers for 
the spiritual and temporal welfare of my child 1 

A short time previous to the opening of our 
story, in the thick woods, in dm tear of the vil¬ 
lage, there was heard a sharp report of a gun. 
Shortly after a young man, in a hunter’s garb, 
suddenly stepped out before Mary and Rebecca, 
who were returning from school, and held up a 
bleeding band. 

" Ladies, do not be frightened—only an 

accident.” 

Even while he spoke, the color receded from 
his face, and he wetod have sank to the ground, 
had not Mary offered the support of her arm. 

“ Rebecca, bister, wilt thou ran for Brother 
John ? He is planting in the ground beyond.** 

Rebecca obeyed. For the first time Miry 
was alone with a young man from beyond the 
limits of her Shaker home. A handsome fellow, 
one of the world’s people. With an anxious 
face she besought him to seat himself upon a 
wayside log. Being weak from the loss of blood, 
he was glad to comply. Then the fkir Shakeress 
knelt beside him, took the poor, bleeding baud, 
and bound her handkerchief tightly about it. 

“ Poor hand!” she said, turning her face to 
meet the hunter. ** How did thee hart thyself?” 

Till now the close Shaker bonnet had hidden 
her features from view. A sweet face Frank 
Harper gazed upon; just such an one as we 
would take between oar two palms, and looking 
down into the modest eyes read the pure soul 
within. Her beauty caused him to forget his 
pain and her question for the moment. 

“ Are yon an angel ?” 

“ Nay,” was the naive reply* “ I'm only Sister 
Mary." 

“ Sweet little Shaker maiden, you shall be my 
Sister Mary* Mey I call you thus !” 

“ 0, yea, everyone calls me so. What do thy 
people can thee 1" quailed Mary, thinking the 
while bow very Handsome “ world’# people " mat 
be. 
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“Frank—Frank Bumper, iwwt abler” 

By this time Rebeoca and Joha had Jrined 
them, tad they Mawned to hie mroaal of the 
s o cM e nt . 

“I have been out gutting aU day,” eaU bee 
*Tbe fruits of my labor 70 a can find a hole way 
in the wood*. Knowing ! was quite near your 
village, I thought to got a peep, perohawoe, at 
aome pretty Shairwrato f* 

“ S tr an g er, thee moat not ap eak thus,” inters 
TOpled Mm, baring for the two women* 

44 The troth most oat, friend, anyhow. Well, 
aa I waa coming on rather fait, my foot hit a 
hoth cr aome atone, and I ML My gmn there 
fcpoa discharged ita contents In this hand, yon 
• 66 . By the way, friends, Aat hand aehea 
tremendously." 

His fine free waa now distorted with pain. 
Seeing thia, John hurried the poor follow away 
to the office, the building occupied by the higher 
members of the community. Rebecca, behig 
none, bade Mary good nfekt and followed 
after. 

Bnt alna for Shaker Mary! Her Mttle head 
waa Ailed with the image of the wounded stran¬ 
ger, and that image waa foat finding ha way to 
her heart She only wond om tf if all the wodd'i 
people wdre aa handsome aa this, the only 1 one 
she had over met Breaming thus, she did not 
notice the approach of Elder Taylor, till, laying 
his hand upon her arm, he startled her with these 
words: 

* Hr hdiy meditations, tittle one ?” 

Dr op ping a reveren ti al courtesy, she an¬ 
swered, “Nay, I waa thihklog of the h and s (free 

"“Xndseine strangerr And tbo tUart 
wicked eyes scintillated Mbs the eyes of a 
serpent. “ What hast Aon to do with etmngets. 
Sister Mary 1 " 

“I saw him by the hazel wood. He waa 
wounded. I bound np his hand, brother.” 

“ Thee take the hand of a stranger I Knottiest 
thou not theca waa contamination in Me torich?'' 

“Nay” 

“ Ten, “eerily, thou alt eantimriamtih What* 
is the stronger, erring oae V 9 

“ Gone with BroAer John and Shter fobeoct 
to the offiea.” 

“ Whither Aon goest not till ho returns.” 

“Nay, hut may I not sea Frank any more? 
He called me slate*. Perhaps he'll be a holy 
8 haker. I would fr liferto have him l” 

Mary's eyes beamed with delight at the 
thought; in her earnestness she laid her hand 
upon the outer's arm. Placing Ms oca broad 
palm upon the tiny hand, and looking down into 


bar free, wfrflt MobieaA euro heavily, in husky 
tones he Mated-in the Maiden's oar: 

“Dare to speak to Ae atanngar again, and 
Mother Ann will cam thee! I will mm 
thsel” 

Like a atartlad fawn- aha sprang from hit 
wlahnag hand. 

“Sister, stay.” Hla tone was gentle now. 

“ O, unmy those fearfrl words.” 

"Nay, dear sister, they cannot be unsaid. ▲ 
s pfcr iu y onf guardian angel—bade me speak 
thus. The world 4 ! people arofraiAHy wicked. 
Thee must not hold oourme wfch them. Dost 
listen t” * 

“Tea. But if I should meethim—” 

And the modest eyes foil aa the word him 
tremblingly came from her lips. Too artless to 
disguise her thoughts, Elder Taylor read Ae 
deep interest she felt for Ae young man. It 
suited not him that any one should interest Ala 
•west maiden but himself. For he had plans 
for her fr an c a. 

“If Aon meet Ala young man it will be be¬ 
coming the purity of a Shaker** to modestly 
erode Ms bold glance, and answer not a word to 
Ms insolent leaaarks. Sister, retire to Ay cham¬ 
ber, and Aero meditate upon my words and those 
of Ay guardian angel speaking A rough me. 
Pray to Ay holy mother aa food takeat Ay 
stocking from Ay right foot, and lie not upon 
Ay left ride during Ae long night, that the evil 
spirit, heueving round Aeo in the form of Ais 
stranger, harm thee not.” 

Baying which Ae wfly elder turned away and 
left her to her meditations. She retired to her 
Mttle chamber—a closet fa size, scantily fur¬ 
nished. GuperatHfoualy she u nd r e s sed At right 
foot first—a habit almost universal among 
Shaker women—breathing a prayer Ae whSe to 
the spirit' of Mother Aim, who, aha waa taught 
to beMuve, waa the only true spiritual medium, 
then laying down Upon the bed whh her right 
check rearing upon At hard piBow, trying Ae 
while to behave herself vefy wicked, she soon- 
forgot her fours in sweet shunber. 

Ah, met Elder Taylor's admonitions were all 
iftttain,fbrririona of the bright, eattey eyes of 
the hunter “Visited her Ae night through, and 
Mother Atiu, vrtA her attendant satellites, sank 
into comparative lurigniflouaee* The next day 
Mary was strangely obttvfous. One Mttle uroMu 
was wonder-struck upon asking: 

“Posse, tbolmarm, what's die word ?” 

“ Frank Harper, ehfid I Go to your seat.” 

“ Nay, toolmarm, 'tis r-a-i-1—” 

“ G, ndhoada, ctofid. I looked not in tbe right 
pteee.” 
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Boey blushes oofmd bar fede upon discover- 
ing her queer mistake. Wbeu Sister Bebecca 
visited her that day, Mary’s questioning eyes 
drew from her this answer: 

“ His hand pained him severely all night, and 
to-day he is feverish. I hate been with him to¬ 
day. He’s a brave youth, Mary, very patient. 
He asked me if Sister Mary were not coming to 
see him. When I told him thee would not be 
allowed to do so, he only answered * bother.’ ” 

A little silvery laugh rippled from pretty 
Mary’s lips at this quaint reply. 

“ Did he say nothing more, dear sister ?” 

“ Tea, Mary, lie bade me tell thee to remem¬ 
ber Brother Frank in thy players to-night” 

“ Yea, brother, sister wilt” 


That evening, in the wild Shaker dances. Sister 
Mary’s feet kept time to the beatings of a 
strangely agitated heart. 8he felt that Elder 
Taylor was reading her very soul. Never before 
had his small black eyes such strange power 
over her. She felt like a poor bird, as she was, 
being charmed by a serpent’s fiery eyes. Torn 
which way she would, his eyes were there, burn¬ 
ing into her brain. She grew faint; the dancing 
Shakers around her were distorted into shapeless, 
writhing images. The elder’s voice called all 
eyes upon her, as in loud tones he said: 

“ Sister Mary, thee mayst retire to the council 
chamber; an evil spirit is striving with thee.” 

Tremblingly Mary retired. A deep gloom 
settled upon them all. They believed foe elder’s 
words must be true, yet they loved the gentle 
maiden. Tbs dance was suspended. Elder 
Taylor arose, to allow the spirit within him to 
make itself heard. Folding his hands sanctimo¬ 
niously, and railing his eyes piously, he thus 
began: 

“ Brethren and sisters in the Lord—devout 
followers of our holy mother—tribalatkms and 
sorrows are about ye all!” The elder’s words 
were accompanied by a balancing movement, 
going from heals to toes, alternately. “A 
bright flower of our holy flock (here he meted 
upon hie heels) is now in yonder council cham¬ 
ber filled with an evil spirit. That spirit must 
oome out of her. (On his toes.) Danes, then, 
brethren and sisters in the Lord, followers of 
Mother Ann! (Heels.) Dance, that the evil 
one may oome out of her, while I go unto her 
and speak words of holy love and Christian 
counsel. (Eerie and toes were equal.) Dance, 
brethren and sisters, followers of our holy 
mother.” 

Then the sisters ranged themselves in long 
rows on the right and the brethren on the left. 


In loud, shrill tones they sang a weird-like 
melody, keeping time with strange, uncouth 
movements, they denominate dancing. 

Elder Taylor found Mary seated in a chair, 
bar arms faffing by her side, her head t h r o w n 
back, her eyes fixed on vacancy, her whole coun¬ 
tenance expressive of despair. He passed his 
hand caressingly over her head; then taking a 
seat beside her, took her little hand in hit. Her 
face lost the despairing look, a heavy we arln e m 
seemed oppressing her. Her head sank upon 
his shoulder, and the violet eyes were covered by 
the blue-veined lids. For a moment he gaaed 
upon her childlike features, while his own grew 
dark with evil thoughts, then placing a hand 
over her dosed eyes, he spoke very gently: 

“ Mary, what seest thou ?” 

Her lips opened slowly, and the words came 
gaspingly: 

“ I—see—the—stranger.” 

« Tea.” 

“ And h e m erc y —he’s killing me!” 

“Yea." 

“ Save me, save me!" shrieked Mary. 

“Sister Mary, the stranger, with honeyed 
words, will steal thy soul from thee. Then wilt 
•ink down— What seest thou, Mary ?” 

“ O, mother, holy mother, save me I” 

“Nay, what seest thou, Mary f” qpfin asked 
foe cruel follower of Meaner. 

“ I see—I fed the awfal torments of hell!” 

And Mary sank in convulsions at his feet. 
Again he made those gentle passes, and she was 
quieted. Then lifting her up, he spoke sharply 
andqukUy, “Mary!”. 

Her eyes opened wide—she was herself again. 
Passing her handover* her eyes, as if to dispel foe 
horrid vision, she asked: 

“ Where have I been 1” 

“ Thee has been a little way into the boundless 
f ut ure of the world's people. Dost recall what 
thou hast seen t" 

A shudder wee her only reply. The elder 
took her hand and led her in before the people. 
They were resting now, but at sight of her they 
all arose. As they pas se d Bebecca, she asked in 
fierce tones of the elder, what he had been doing 
to the poor child 1” 

“Sister Bebecca had better calm hemelf « fit- 
tie,” was his reply. 

“Mary, tell me,” c on ri nu art theShakereos. 

“Nay, aister, I cannot tell tkee now.” 

The now teM her ahe should knew alL 


Frank wac conducted by Brother John to the 
neatest of apart me n t s . In one comer was a bad 
so Ugh in its downy plumpness, font the young 
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man wondered how, maimed as lie wy, be could 
ever hope to surmount it Taming to John, he 
asked: 

“Friend, by what prooess can I ever hope to 
get op there?" pointing to the bed. 

Honest John replied ’twould be Tory easy. 
“Just step npon a chair/* 

44 j nndftistand/* 

After haring accomplished the deed, he sank 
so gently down, the feathers rising so softly 
around him, he ottered an exclamation of entire 
satisfaction. Jhe Shaker surgeon was called, 
and the wounded hand was dressed. He then 
requested John to write a note to his father, who 
was stopping in Boston temporarily. 

“ 1 most not write the letter. I will ask Eld e r 
Taylor—he f e a powerful writer/* 

And to Elder Taylor, that night, indited a let¬ 
ter to James Harper, Esq., Revere House, 
Boston. 

Very glad was Frank, on the morrow, to 
awaken from a feverish sleep, and find the qaiet, 
sad face of Rebecca gating down upon him. A 
tear Jnst trembled upon her eyelid, and its fellow 
re st ed on his cheek. 

“ Right glad am I to see yon, sister. Ton are 
all brothers and sisters here, are you not?" 

Rebecca smilingly nodded an affirmative. 

“A sort of pleasant idea, is it not ?" 

“ *Twas to me, when. Sixteen years ago, I 
came hare a broken-hearted, lonely woman.** 

“ Is it presuming in me to ask you to tell me 
something of your life V* 

He spoke hesitatingly, folly realizing how bold 
in him, a stranger, to make sack a request. Re¬ 
becca’s eyes filled with tears as she «m*»y 
smoothed his dark, wavy hair with her thin hand, 
and her voice was plaintive as she made 

“Hay, my son. When tbon art stronger, per¬ 
chance tomorrow, thee shall listen m my story. 
Thy face is like that of a friend, once vary dear 
to me. Thou soemest near to me/' 

“lamgratsfol to you, Bister Rebecca, for 
your kindness. Ton seem quite a mother to me. 
May IoaUyeaeef” 

“Nay, thee would not like a Shaker mother." 

“That I would, too. My own dear mother 
has been dead many ybars. Let me call you 
mother?" 

His bright foe looked up so haeeechingly font, 
bending over him, the lonely Shakecess imprinted 
a kfes npon hie brow, and answered very low: 

“ Thee may call me mother when we are 
alena/' 

“ Dear, good 8haker mother, father will come 
seen, and he will thank yen for loving his only 


son. WQ1 not my sweet Aster Mary come to 
see me ?** 

“ Nay, my sou, she will not he allowed to visit 
thee." 

“Bother I" 

After musing awhile, he looked up with a 
dewy, softened light in his handsome eyes, and 
asked very gently: 

“ 8baker mother, dear, wffi yen risk Sister 
Maty to remember Brother Frank in her prayers 
to-night?" 

“ Very wQfoigly, my dear son. Prayers from 
such pure lips as here oan but bring a blessing 
npon the head of the one prayed for. Now/ 
Frank, obey the first command of thy pawly- 
adopted mother, and dose thy bright eyas in 
sleep." 

When Frank awoke.Rebecca was gone, and 
hi her place sat the uninteresting John. Vtiry 
little inclination had Frank to talk with the 
Shaker, who answered very little hat the mono¬ 
syllables, yea, nay. He lay aWaka long hours 
that night, thinking of the Violet eyas of his Sis¬ 
ter Mary, and the loving face of his Shaker 
mother. The morrow brought a letter from his 
father, expressive of his deep solicitude for his 
son, and regret that business of importance would 
defer hisooopdngfor several days. After reading, 
Frank placed it under his pillow, that he might 
show it to Beheeca. Nearly the whole day he 
waited for her coming. Late in the afternoon 
she came. Her faoe was paler and thinner than 
yesterday, and the dark cfades round her eyes 
told their stoiyof grief. 

“ How has my son passed the day ?" 

“ Not so well as might have been, good Sha¬ 
ker mother. I have mimed ydn aedly, today. 
Am you not well?" 

“ Yea, my son. Dost expect thy ffcther to¬ 
day ?** 

“No, he cannot comm Buthero is hit letter, 
you shall read/* 

His drew out the letter and placed it in Rebec¬ 
ca’s hand. On glancing at the superscription 
she gave a slight start Then turning to Frank, 
she gated earnestly npon him. 

“ You may read the letter, gentle mother." 

“Yea, my sou." 

She opened, hut without scanning its contents 
toned to read the signature. 

“ Jamas Harper—James Harper thy father ?** 
in atartfed tones came from her, as, standing up, 
she bent over the young man. Her eyes‘were 
wild and her breath came gaspingly. 

“ TeH, Frank Harper, who is thy father ?** 

“James Harper, mother dear. But why so 
agitated?" 
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" James Harper, off—" 

'* Baltimore, mother." 

The letter topped from her toamMfag hand, 
and her head fell upon the pillow, while low sobe 
told she was bitterly weeping. Frank readied 
his well hand out and placed it upon the prim, 
stiff) starched Shaker oap. 

* " Mother, dear, do not weep. TeU me yomr 
sorrow. Has my father wronged yon f Do not 
hesitate to tell. I shoald hate him eould he have 
done thee harm." 

Lifting her head, she took his delicate hand 
between her own, so transparent, covered it with 
kiseea, murmuring the while: 

"My son—dear, dear Frank. Thou art hit 
image—the image of mj noble James." 

Then in stronger tones she asked: 

"Art ready to hear my story, Frank ?" 

The wondering young man could but answer 
7**- 

41 The city of Baltimore Is Ike city of my na¬ 
tivity. Well do I remember the beautiful home 
of my childhood. There 1 reigned a very queen. 
Servants came at my command. Toys, costly 
and numerous, were mine in my early years, and 
later, rich and rare gems retted in their satin-lined 
oaskets in my escritoire. My first sorrow was 
the death of my mother. Consumption early 
marked her far its own, and we, her sorrowing 
hnahand and weeping chOd, followed her to her 
last resting-place, in the autumn of my sixteenth 
year. Fare as the lilies upon her breast was 
the spirit of my angel mother, and she now is 
waiting for her child on the other shove." 

For a moment Bebeoca gaaed h eave n ward, 
while her coantsnanoe was lighted by a sadly 
beautiful smil* Frank thought the angel moth¬ 
er would not long wait on (he other shove for 
Sister Rebecca. 

44 At the age of eighteen I was a reigning belie. 
Being wealthy, and so called, handsome, I had 
many suitors. One, who shone pre-eminently 
above all others, not only for Ms manly beauty, 
but for Ms intellect and sterling good qualities, I 
soon selected as tfaa recipient of my especial fa¬ 
vor. Encouraged by this he offered me the 
wealth of his great love. I loved Mm, my son, 
God knows I did. We were engaged. Among 
the foremost to congmtnlaSs me upon my ap¬ 
proaching nuptials was one whom I bid reeded. 
Smothering his disappointment he met me with 
a .smile, saying he hoped 1 would spend long 
yearn of happiness with him, my bean's choice. 
James was called south to New Orleans on busi¬ 
ness. On his return we were to have been mar¬ 
ried. Gaily I bade Mm adieu, tolling him I 
should count the horns of his absence. 


“ ' What/ said he, ‘if I shod* fal in lore 
with some southern belle* and never come back 
to claim my Minnie V " 

“ Minnie t" queried Frank. 

44 Tes, Minnie. That was my name when out 
of the world's people. We veoeive a new name 
when we join the Shakers." 

" Tell me now, dear Shaker mother, who was 
tUs James f 

"James Harper, thy father, Frank." 

"Tell me, quickly, was he tone or false f" 
earnestly asked Frank. 

" He was true, but I thought Mm false." 

" Thank God!" ej ac ul a te d the young man. 

"I answered, laughingly, in such a case, I 
should many Gua Van Wrick. We promised 
to correspond regularly. Well for a time did T 
keep my word. Scarcely had he looked his last 
on the spires of Baltimore, ere 1 hied me to my 
boudoir and commenced my first love fteSton 
How strange h seemed to be tracing on paper 
what I had been accustomed to say to him daily! 
That written and despatched, I did little else far 
the rest of the day, than to woadnr what he 
would think of my letter—what he would write 
tome. The next day, thinking of more I would 
say to him, another was written and found Hs 
way into Qua Van Wrick's hands, as hs happen¬ 
ing in just then, offered to take it to the office. 
He came in often. I thought him very kind. 
A week passed and no letter. Van Weick readi¬ 
ly found excuses for Mm. 

" * Ton must not doubt Mm yet, Minnie De- 
vine.' 

"'Doubt fas»r exclaimed I, Mdignautiy; 
'Never!' 

" But alas 11 was not proof against the wiles of 
a false friend. Weeks passed. I continued to 
write to Mm, but still no answer. And thus ffus 
weeks dragged heavily by; and then them eame 
a letter. Gus brought it. Eagerly I took it, 
nor stayed to tbarik Mm for k. Going to my 
boudoir that I might enjoy my treasure alone, I 
seated myself on a fimteuU, looked the litter over 
and over, toying to realise my great joy. It bote 
the New Orleans post mark, and was in kis own 
dear hand. 'Dear letter/ thought 1, 'howl 
love thee 1* 1 broke the seal add read every 
word of that fatal letter. Do not be dktomsed, 
Frank. 'Twas forged, though I knew ft not for 
many months after. He told me in entei Isolds 
that he no longer loved me—that he had met Ms 
ideal—that on the day he onee thought to wed 
me, another, fairer, dearer** would ho Ms joy to 
call wife. My proud blood was on fare. Cate* 
log the letter from ms, I cussed James, my in¬ 
jured James. ‘Hoar that hs has found Ms hand- 
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some southern hoik,' exclaimed I, thinking of 
Ms last remark, * ft remains only for me to show 
him I can be ss bootless as be. I shall marry 
Gas Von Web*.' And1 aunrM Mm. Short¬ 
ly after be pro p osed for my hand, and 'roue 
r e a l ity granted him. On the day I ltad hoped 
to be James Harper's wife, I became Mrs. Van 
Weick. We went la Boston where we resided 
tiB 1 came here. For a while my hasbaad was 
▼cry attentive. . Bat SO length I awoke to find 
I had been basely cheated—that I was an unlov¬ 
ed, as well as unloving wife—that gold had been 
my greatest charm in the eyes of Van Weick— 
that my hasbaad was a gambler and spendthrift. 

" One toy in his abseoce one month after the 
birth of oar tittle girl, I discovered in his men** 
trim, a handle of letters addressed jo me in the 
well re m e m bered ettrography of James Harper, 
like a revelation the whole truth flashed across 
my eyea. I broke die detaining string and the 
latests, a doaen in muaber, lay scattered before 
me. I opened and read, one after the other, till 
att had been perused. Q, how deep the love of 
the man 1 had doubted 1 With sorrow ho spoke 
of tlm non-receipt of fatten from me. In a few 
of hie last ho spoke of Van Weick; cautioned 
hit Minnie to be chary of receiving attentions 
from Mm. 

” I sat down among those opened fatten, and 
gave way to the grief so bitter, because unavail¬ 
ing. Hew I bated the father of my child I I 
would never meet Mm again. I would go some¬ 
where^ anywhere, io shun the feces of these I 
had known in happier days. I thought of the I 
Shaken. O, blessed retreat 11 would fly to them. 
My property I stfll held in my own right. My 
father died about one month after my marriage. | 
He bequeathed bit immense property to me and 
my hsks. My husband could touch but the in¬ 
terest. I sent a servant immediately for my 
agent, a lawyer of much repute in Boston. He 
came. I then settled one half of my property 
upon my iafaat daughter, and the other half I 
determined to bring with mo to this place, with 
which to endow the kind people who should take 
me in. 

* The most ftttfag explanation I could effsr 
Van Weick were those letters; so I left them 
scattered and opened I came directly to this 
village, and was received kindly. I liked not the 
taking af my child from me. She knows not 
her mother^ but I know my dear daughter." 

"And your daughter is ssy sweet little Maty, 
dear Shaker Mother. Is it not sot" inquired j 
Frank. 

“ Tbse mast not ask, Frank." 

M I am answered.” | 


u My ‘daughter at fee age of eigkteen, is to 
come into possession of my property. She then 
wfli be aHowod to choose between the world and 
the Shakers.” 

M 8he shall choose sooner than that, mother.” 

During the recital, Rebecca had unconsciously 
adopted the vernacular of the world’s people. 
Such is the force of early associations. Old 
thnss had come back to her. 

* Shaker Mother, will you give these lines to 
Sister Mary 1” asked Frank, handing Rebecca a 
slip of paper, as she was leaving the room. She 
read aloud the lines : 

w Will sweet Sister Mary meet Brother Frank 
by the haiel wood, as she comes from school to¬ 
morrow noon 1 He walks oat for the flrtt time 
at that hoar. Fxa.uk” 

"Tea, my son, bat ’twill not be prudent for 
me.” 

The note reached Mary safely feat eve. It 
made her timid heart flatter strangely. It seem¬ 
ed a fearfrd thing to ask of her, so she pencilled 
the answer, which Elder Taylor had in Ms pos¬ 
session in the opening of oar story. Rebecca 
was to be the carrier pigeon. But strange to say, 
when she entered Frank’s room In fee morning, 
It was nowhere to be found. She was in great 
distress. Bat how much greater would it haVe 
been had she known at that moment the serpent 
eyes of Elder Taylor were devouring fm 
contents. 

** Bother t I do not care for thee not so long 
as Mary wont speak with me.” 

" My dear son, Mary’s prejudices will not al¬ 
low her to hold intercourse with thee. Do DM 
blame her.” 

While they were so busily talking, a gentle¬ 
man of large proportions and noble mien entered 
unobserved. For a few moments he stood won¬ 
dering what beneath that prim 8baker cap couM 
be so interesting to his sou. At length, becom¬ 
ing impatient, he made a slight noise to attract 
their attention. The Shakeress and fee young 
plan turned to notioe the intruder. Frank's ex¬ 
clamation of joy was silenced by seeing Rebecfk 
fall from her chair in a swoon. James Harper 
raised the light form In his arms, and laid her 
gently upon the bed, thus bringing her fees to 
view. 

* My God 1” be exclaimed, in great agitatksi. 
“ Minnie, my Minnie, found at fatot Poor Mttle 
darling, have they driven yon to feist O, Min¬ 
nie, Minnie!” And he laid his bearded cheek 
upon the pillow beside the ghastly face of the 
Shakeress, while tears of agony bedewed bis face 
and hsrs. And Frank, he could bat cry In uni¬ 
son with them. 
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" Minnie,” continued Mr* Harper, " Minnie, 
love, speak to yonr James once more.” 

As obedient to the never forgotten voice, Re¬ 
becca’s eyes opened, and " James” came gasp¬ 
ingly forth. O, how that word thrilled throagh 
that strong manl What a tide of recollections* 
came ponring in 1 He saw not the emaciated 
Shakeress, bat Minnie Devine, gloriously beauti¬ 
ful, at last he saw her, warm with life and love, 
gay with health and strength. He took her m 
his arms, laid the stiff, prim. Shaker cap which 
covered the head he loved upon his breast, took 
the thin hand nearly covered with the long plain 
sleeve, kissed it over and over, held it to the tight, 
murmuring the while words of endearment. 

And the Shakeress lay quiet as an infant being 
lolled to rest, dreaming that she was young again, 
that James Harper was her James still. Rut 
alas I there came an awakening. Her dream of 
bliss was short-lived. Potting away the detain¬ 
ing arms she arose and stood before him who 
was her Qod ordained husband. The hectic now 
horned brightly, restoring something of her youth. 
James thought her veiy beautiful, even as she 
was dear. 

" Minnie, there is nothing to part us now. Do 
not drive me from you 1” 

"James Harper, we have suffered, yet our 
lives have not been nnbleseed. What I was to 
yon I can never be again. I am the bride of the 
church, waiting a little while to go up yonder.” 
She pointed heavenward. So holy seemed she, 
theairaronod her seemed filled with heavenly 
spirits, waiting that " little while ” to hear her 
company. 

“ Minnie, I cannot have it so. Qo renounce 
your Shaker vow, take off that Shaker garb, and 
come to be my own little Minnie, once more.” 

"James, it may not be. Iam dying, James, 
slowly, day by day. I would finish my days 
with the people who have sheltered me these 
many yean. I cannot go with thee. Never ask 
it again. Yet I have a favor to ask of thee.” 

" Name it, dearest, it shall be granted.” 

Bhe seated herself at a little distance, and com¬ 
menced a recital of her life since last they had 
met She told him of her daughter, and then 
she named her request. 

" I desire that my daughter may see something 
of the world I was once so happy in. She is 
rieh and beautiful. I wish that thou, James, 
wontf take my daughter with thee. Thee I can 
tram.” 

"My dear Minnie-” 

" Rebecca,” interrupted the Shakeress. 

" O, what an idtpassable gulf, then, is between 
ns! Rebecca, I realize it now.” 


" It is well that thou shouldst” 

" Yonr daughter shall he as my own. Dead 
me to her. I would see the dear girl.” 

"Have patience, Japes. I would ask pecv 
mission.” 

That evening Rebecca arose before the ass«r 
bled brethren and sisters, and in a dear voice 
stated to the astonished assembly her wishes ht 
regard to her child. Then she asked per miss io n 
to send Mary oat into the world. . At this point' 
Elder Tailor was observed to leave the room* 
As it was eight o’clock, Mary was in the council- 
chamber awaiting his coming with fear. 

The Shakers rolled their eyes in pious honor 
at her bold request. When she had finished, they 
sat for a half hour or more in deep silence. Thn 
an aged elder, one much loved and res p e ct ed by 
all, arose; lifting his withered bands, he thus In¬ 
voked the spirit of Mother Ann to counsel them 
in their dilemma: 

" Holy Mother Ann 1 Celestial bride l Spir¬ 
itual embodiment of all that is pore and holy, 
that is kind and true, great and good 1 Dear 
Mother, aid us now that oar answer to the peti¬ 
tion of Sister Rebecca be jest and true* Holy 
Mother, should we let this child of our adoption. 
Bister Mary, go forth into the world, wilt thou 
go with her, guard her, protect her, and finally, 
wilt thou bring her back to oar arms, tike a stay 
lamb returned to its fold? Wilt thou, holy 
mother, grant that she be an instrument in thy 
ha nds for the conversion to omr holy faith, those 
whom she may there meet? Holy, beautiful 
mother* thy intercession before the throne we 
ersve I” 

Then lowering ids hands he thus addressed 
the assembly: 

" Brethren and sisters, I join my voice with 
Sister Rebecca’s. A spirit within tells am it 
will be well with her. Mary is a tree Shnker at 
heart. Though tha novelty of her new Ufo may 
for a while possess a charm for her* her heart 
will return to the home of her childhood, and we 
Shall have, her with ns again. Listen ye to the 
voice of our mother. * Let her go, that a bless¬ 
ing may return with her.' ” 

Then they arose and shrilly sang " Let her go, 
that a blessing may return with bar,” onmamn e 
big on a low note, and ascending till it ended in 
a perfect scream. Then three women s te p p ed 
Into the centre of the apartment and commenced 
the giddy Shaker whirl, the while mattering unin¬ 
telligibly—talking in an unknown tongue, they 
say—and distorting their feces into every possible 
shape. They were thought to be possessed of* 
spirit; when they should sink exhausted on Che 
floor, Mary’s fkte would be decided by them 
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The Shakers watched'those figures, spinning 
roind like tope, till their eyes ached and their 
braiai were dimy. Unwearied seemed the danc¬ 
ers. At last, suddenly they dropped upon the 
floor, the three simaltaneonsly, and lay motion¬ 
less and silent for several minutes. The aged 
elder went and stood over them, with his hands 
spread out, and murmured an unheard blessing, 
so the 8hakers thought. We should say the 
sentence he wished them to speak. Then aloud: 

“ Spirit, what say's! thou )” 

They arose and answered together: 

“ Let her go, that a blessing may retain with 
her." 

"ItisweH. 8ister Bebeece, where is Mary )" 
asked the elder; 

M In the councH-chamber with Elder Taylor/ 

" Thee may call her." 

Eagerly Rebecca obeyed. But no ehfid was 
there, neither was die elder. She bed long been 
afraid of him, for with a mother’s Instinct, she 
read hit thoughts in regard to her daughter. 
Ruehiog quickly beck, the wildly exclaimed: 

“ lty ehttd, save her, save her!" 

"Whatish, sisterr 

“ O, he has stolen her away!" 

▲t this instant there was heard a tap at the 
door. 

“ If h be a friend, enter," spoke the elder. 

The door was opened and Patrick Flynn en¬ 
tered. He was an Irishman—not a Shaker— 
who had been employed upon some out door 
work. 

“ 8ure," said Pat. making a low bow, •“ I*m 
a friend to yea all. ai' that's the reason I'm 
here. Sum* en' Pat's not the men to see that 
swate little school mam who tached my little 
bye a an' b an' e as nately as the did tbs Shaker 
byes* ah, an* Tm not die man, m I was foilin' 
yes, to see her ill trated, If 'twas by Elder Tay¬ 
lor. Faith an’ I'm not the man." 

“ O, Patrick, what of Mary I tell me quickly 1" 
asked Rebecca. 

* Ah, the darifnt is out here beyent wid the 
numberin' old ilder." 

M Murdered)" shrieked e down voices. 

"Ah, no, not at all a bit. Wdl, yes sees the 
old villain, he jist axed me, says he, 1 Fat, will 
yes do a wee bit of a job for me I' And by that 
he put a note bill in my hand." 

Knowing Pat would Mf the whole or none at 
all, they thought beet to hear Ms Story without 
interruption. 

“ThinksI, 'Pat, this money is money, If 
Yas been in his dirty fingers.' So I pot it in 
me pocket, and tab), 'Falx, an* Pta agrabte.' 

“ '.Speak wid rivrence,’ said he. * Who are 


yes)' said I. ' One of the Lord’s 'lack' ‘ Faix,' 
said I, * the chap what has a mortgage on Pur¬ 
gatory knows yes bethar than him.' Then he 
axed me to tackle up Swift with the lightest 
waggin, and bring him round to the council- 
chain ber door. Thin cum up an' help him bring, 
a sick gal down to pot in the waggin. I koowed . 
he warnt no doctor at all a bit, so I jist fixed a 
wheel so it would cum off conveniently soon. 
When I seed the teacher's face all white an' pale, 

I was shared. But he told me she was only 
asleep, an' we put her in, an’ I was cornin' to 
tell yes all about it, when he jist made me get in 
an'ride till now. Most likely the wheel has. 
come off by this time, an’ yes can dhrive afther 
thim an' catch t&im with see." 

Soon four of their swiftest horses were in bet 
pursuit. James Harper, on learning the cause; 
of the tumult, joined in the chase. Frank re¬ 
mained with Rebecca. 

On hearing Rebecca's story. Elder Taylor re¬ 
paired to the council-chamber where Mary await-. 
ed his corning. He knew that the wily Shakers 
would grant Rebecca's petition, for a refusal 
might injure their reputation. James Harper 
was rich and powerful, and they would not dfo- 
plsast him. For a long time be had been per* 
fleeting plans for his removal from the Shekels, 
and this bnt hastened the event. He wogld go . 
directly and take fair Mary with him. He trott¬ 
ed to his mesmeric power over ber to bend her . 
to his Will. Upon entering the council-chamber 
he pur her into a calm sleep, and left her thus,, 
to find Patrick. 

He did not dream Pat would betray him thus 
soon. He cared not for the morrow, for then the 
Steam cars would have home him for away. Pat 
seemed willing enengh to help him, but be was 
in a great burry to get home again. He asked 
him to drive them to e house where he bed se¬ 
creted fashionable articles of wearing apparel . 
male and female, by means of which he trusted 
io pass through Boston undetected. But Pm 
Said no. Sure his old woman would bate him 
didn't he git back airly. It was a clear starlight . 
iight The moon smiled down upon them ns 
eneoosdoua of wrong. Alas, for Elder Taylor! 
Scarcely had the Irishman left him when one of 
the hind wheels same off. Poor man 1 what . 
should he do I He determined to awake Mery. 
Piecing the lantern so that the light might strike 
frill in her face, he spoke sharply: 

“Bfcry.” 

With e start she opened her eyes. 

“Elder Taylor, where am I apeak!" Ska . 
Sprang from the carriage. 

“ Mary, sfoy 1" 
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He was by her side, and wooH hare taken her 
hand, but the pushed him from her. Unmasked, 
he stood before her the villain that he was. 
Well that the friendly moon lighted op her fea¬ 
tures, for she looked like a tragic queen in her 
honest rage. Fire flashed from her Yiolet eyes, 
and her cheeks were crimsoned by the angry 
Mood. In vain did he toy his hitherto all potent 
charm—mesmerism. Gone was Ids power over 
that beautiful maiden. His eyes fell before her 
gaae, for the strong, sinful man was a coward. 
Then, growing desperate, he told her of the love 
he bore her, of the beantiftd home he would lead 
her to, where sorrow and trouble should never 
come. 

“ Love me, Mary; be my Wife." 

“ A Shaker, and talk of lovet Out upon 
thee/' 

"Nay, Mary, my Shakerism is confined to my 
8haker garb. See me in the drees of the world's 
people, and yon wifi like me even as you do the 
stranger." 

"Hypocrite, I hate ye. O, that some one 
would come. They are coming t I can bear 
them!’’ 

The cowardly man also heard them, and think¬ 
ing more of his own safety than anything else, 
he hurriedly unharnessed the hone, leaped upon 
his ba<% and was off in a twinkling. 

Mary knew not they were friends, she only 
knew she was glad Elder Taylor had gone. The 
wagon came up, and Mary was safe. James 
Harper made himself knewn, and desired she 
would ride back to the village with him, that he 
might tall her a)!. 

The Shakeress listened gladly. She was ready 
to ge with Brother Frank aad Fattier James* 
for Elder Taylor had cured bar of her devotion 
to the Shakers. 

" If Skier Rebecca would only ge tool" plead¬ 
ingly said Mary. 

"Nay, Mary, thee must go, I must stay." 

In a few days she left the home of her cfcfti- 
hood, her weeping mother, whom she might 
never be permitted to call anything but sister, 
with her new found friends, for Baltimore. 
There teachers were procured for her. Under | 
their carefel training Mary the Shakeress be | 
cams Mark the belle. Rioh aad beautiful, she 
was flattered by all. Frank loved her with- a 
love strong and enduring. James Harper saw 
in her the reflection of Ms deeply mourned Min¬ 
nie, and he was happy only in the society of Ms 
two children. And Mary, she was the same gen¬ 
tle maiden still, forgetting old friends hem, re¬ 
membering the new with gratitude. 

Her Shaker prejudices removed against mar¬ 


riage, she one day promised Frank to be his wife. 
O, how the old Shaken roiled their eyes at the 
news! The aged elder cried aloud: 

" Her soul is lost—lost—lost I" 

Of rile life of Marie Tan Wrick among the 
" world's people," I have to do hereafter. 


CORK. 

Many persons see corks used daily without 
knowing from whence come those nseftil mate¬ 
rials. Corks are cnt from large slabs of the 
cork tree, a species of oak, which grows wild in 
the southern countries in Eiitp. The tree is 
stripped of its bark at about sixteen years old; 
bnt before stripping it off the tree is not cut 
down, as in the ease of the oak. It is taken 
wMle the tree is growing, and the operation may 
he repeated every eight or nine yeara; the quality 
of the bark continuing epch time to improve as 
the age of the tree increases. When the bark is 
taken oft, it is staged in the flames of a strong 
fire, and after being soaked for a eonsiderabk 
time in water, it is placed under heavy weight in 
order to render it straight. Its extreme light¬ 
ness, the ease with which it can be compressed, 
and its elasticity, are p roperties so peculiar so 
this substance, that no eff cet a a l su bstitut e for ft 
has been discovered. The valuable properties of 
cork were known to the Greeks and Romans, 
who employed it for all the purposes for which it 
is used at present, with the exception of stopples. 
The ancients mostly used cement for stopping 
the mouths of bottles or vessels. The Egyptians 
are said to have made coffins of cork, which be¬ 
ing spread on the inside with resinous substance, 
p re served dead bodies from decay. In modem 
times cork was not generally used for stopples to 
bottles till about the seventeenth century, cement 
being used until then for that purpose.— History 
oftti Arts. 


xznDcmD KBAPFonrnumns. 

What you are prepared for rarely happens. 
The precise thing you expected censm not once 
in a thousand rimes. A, oonfesed. state of mind 
results from long experience of snsh cases. 
Your real feeling often is: Such a tiling seems 
uite sure to happen; I may say I expect it to 
appen; and yet I don't expect ft, because I do; 
for experience has taught me the precise thing 
which 1 expect, which I think most likely, hard¬ 
ly ever comes. I am hot prepared to side with 
a thoughtless world, which is ready to laugh at 
the confused statement of the Irishman who bad 
killed his pig. It ip not aboil; it is a great psy¬ 
chological feet that is invQlved in his seemingly 
contradictory declaration—•" It did not weigh as 
much as I expected, and 1 never thought it would.** 
— Boyd. 

S' I I ~ 

THE WORSHIP Of NATURE. 

Sit by nature's side and pray, 

And join.her service for the day; 

Every whispering leaf? a preacher, 

Every daisy is a teacher. 

Writing on the unsuRied sod 
Revelation straight from God. 

EntiBST Jobs*. 
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A sturdy tuner was Jacob Giles, 

He had houses and lands in store; 

Yet still from earliest dawn till dark 
He dug and delved for more. 

His cattle were sleek and frt, and his arope . 

Yielded a good fourfold; 

And all that he touched, men said, somehow 
Had a way of taming to gold! 

Yet still as the years ran on he grew 
Harsher and colder each day; 

And move hard with the poor—he did not like 
Unfortunate men in his way 1 

He beggar ealled at his gatefor alma, 

Hb wandering minstrel dare 
Sing over his simple stock of songs, 

Or ask for a penny there. 

And the children at play in the village street, 
With frolicsome lough and shout, 

Left noisy games and grew suddenly stiH, 
Whenever he chanced about. 

• And some men marvelled, as doublets iriH, 

And said in their hearts, M Behold 
How God rewardeth oar honesty, 

While le has heape of gold!” 

As if God kept virtue, and love, and life, 

To be let oat in contracts to men; 

To be paid for in booses and current coin, 

And an office now and then 1 

How it came to pass that Fanner Giles 
Fell suddenly fll one day 
Of a pestilential, dread disease, 

And hie servants fled away, 

And kit him alone to die—men said, 

“He scorned all friendship in health, 

And hugged Ids gold to his heart, so now 
Let him bay a friend with his wealth.” 

But there fell on his burning brow one day, 
When his fever was fierce and wild, 

The cooling touch and the soft caress 
Of a tender little child. 

Hone knew from whence she had come, add some 
Of fee superstitious said, 

’Twas the spirit mayhap of his little Stay 
Come buck again from the dead I 

Ah, well did the towufblk mind of Bra time, 

More than twelve years before, 

When he cursed his only motherless child, 

And drove her from bis door* 


4nd why VfrmpMh, ehe had wed a man. 

Who bad neither lapds nor gold; 

Who had empty bauds, but a noble heart 
Th*Jt was henert, breve and bold. 

And all that the tewnfolk knew—the tale 
Fames Giles hud beasd some wayi 
That they both had died, and his heart was like 
stone 

Forever from that day. 

Time sped, the crisis was past, he lived 
To look in the tearful eyes » 

Of his sweet child-nurse, as soft and hlue 
As the depth of the summer skies. 

The days dragged on, but to Jacob Giles 
They were freighted with teudereot peace; 

He had not known for a score of years 
gulch golden ones as these. 

He was softened, men said, as one by one 
They dropped in as the story spread; 

He was tender, and gentle, and loving—ah, sure. 
Old Jacob Giles was deadl 

One day, as he lay with dosed eyea, 

He felt a light kiss on his browt 
44 Dear lamb,” he said, 44 you never have told 
Me your name—tell it me now.” 

44 Wffl you promise to love me just the same?*' 
6he said, as she softly smiled; ^ 

44 Yes.”— 44 Well, then, it is only May Adair, 
Your opfc May's little child. 

44 1 promised mama before she died. 

That wherever 1 might be, 

To coma to you, if lha time sho ul d come 
That em you n eeded me. 

44 1 came for her sake ”— 44 Dear child, you never, 
No never, shall go away l” 

And ha clasped her neck, and her eunny hair 
Mingled lovingly with Ms gray. 

And the story spread, till the little town 
With joy ran nearly wild; 

Ah, well, full many a stubborn heart 
Has been led by a little child 1 


T oumruti hbboibm. 

In thd attack on the iltfetod Cumberland at 
Hampton Roads, an incident occurred that is 
worthy of record. A lad about fourteen years 
pld from this ekty was one of tb* last to leave the 
akin; aad whtain the water, seeing a tteutsaaut 
sinking, ha swam to Mm, urged him net to fear, 
but to strike out boldly. Aa the danger increas¬ 
ed. he flank himself under the Itnteuunt and 
rrieed him on bis head; aad this he did repeat* 
edty dll thgy safety reached the shove, the bay 
being greatly exhausted by Ms heaoic efforts. 
The lieutenant, who was no swimmer, wee us 
foil of gratitude aa the lad was of pride at his 
pnccessml eodsavauN-^eafonypert titrodd. 
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3DFFBOT OF Brtrtl^HT ON HBALT*. 

Seclusion from sunlight Is one of the misfor¬ 
tunes of our civilized modes of life. The same 
cause which makes potato tines white and sicklj 
when grown in dark cellars, operates to produce 
the pale, sickly girls that are reared in our par¬ 
lors. Expose either to the direct rays of the sun, 
and they begin to show color, health andstreurfh. 
When in London, some yean ago, I visited an 
establishment which had acquired a wide reputa¬ 
tion for the cure of those diseases in which pros¬ 
tration and nervous derangement were prominent 
symptoms. I soon fbun<T the secret of success 
in the use made of sunshine. The slate roof had 
been removed, and a glass one substituted. The 
upper story was divided into sixteen small rooms, 
each one provided with a lounge, washing appar¬ 
atus, etc. The patient, ou entering each his lit¬ 
tle apartment, removed all his Clothing, and ex¬ 
posed himself to the direct r^ya of the sun. Ly¬ 
ing on the lounge, and turning over, from time 
to time, each and eveir part of the body was 
thus exposed to the life-giving rays of the sun. 
6everal London physicians candidly confessed to 
me that many cases, which seemed waiting only 
for the shroud, were galvanized into life and 
health by this process. 

Many years ago, a clergyman, who had for 
years been a victim to dyspepsia, and who had 
earnestly prayed for death as the only door of 
escape, came at length, through the advice of a 
mutual friend, to consult me. I advised the dis¬ 
use of all medicines, the generous use of cracked 
wheat and good beef, and much exposure to the 
sun. To secure the last mentioned item, I di¬ 
rected Mm to build a close fence, covering a space 
twenty feet square in his garden, and plant the 
earth within with something to occupy his mind 
and time. Then, when the weather was warm, 
shutting himself in, he was to busy bimself, quite 
nude, with the cultivation of his vegetables, from 
ten to sixty minutes each day, always indulging 
in a thorough bath aad vig o rous friction before 
dressing. He was speedily and radically cured 

I was practising my profession in Buffalo, N. 
Y., during ’49 and ’51—those memorable cholera 
seasons. I saw at least five cases of cholera 4n 
the shady side of the street and bouses to one on 
the sunny side. One eminent physician in New 
Orleans reports, from his own practioe, eight 
cases of yellow fever on the shady side of the 
street to one on the sunny Bide. 

Who has not read Florence Nfehtingale's ob¬ 
servations in the Crimea in regard to the typhoid 
fever as between the shady aad sunny side of the 
hospitals ? In St. Petersbuigh, the shadv side of 
the military hospitals was so notoriously unfa¬ 
vorable to the sfcfc soldfcr, that tlm mar decreed 
them into disuse. 

The shade tress about our dwellings have done 
something to make our w i ves pale and feeble. 
Is it not enough that our udmen should have 
placed between them and the great fountain of 
light aad life six inches of brick wall, without 
the addition of twenty feet of green leaves f 
Trees ought never to stand near enough to our 
houses to east a shade upon them; and, if the 
blinds were removed, and no t hin g but a curtain 
within, with which to lessen, on the hottest days, 
the intensity of the heat, it would add greatly to 
the tone of mar nervee nod our general vigor. 


The piazzas which priest over the lower story 
always make that inferior ta the upper story, es¬ 
pecially for sleeping purposes. T cured, during 
my professional career, a great many cases of 
rheumatism, by advising the patients to leave a 
bedroom shaded by trees or a broad piazza, and 
sleep in a room aside bed which were constantly 
dried and podded by the rays of the sun.— Lewi* s 
Journal of Physical Culture, 


ADDISON’S DBATH-BXD. 

The last moments of Addison were perfectly 
serene. His iuterview with his step-son is uni¬ 
versally known. “ See,*' he said. “ how a Chris¬ 
tian can die!’' The piety of Addison was, in 
truth, of a singularly cheerful character. The 
feeling which predominates in ail his devotional 
writings is gratitude. God was to him the all¬ 
wise and all-powerful friend, who had watched 
over Ids credit with more than maternal tender¬ 
ness ; who had listened to his cries before they 
could form themselves in prayer; who had pre¬ 
served his veuth from the enures of nice; who 
had made his cup ran over .with worldly bless¬ 
ings ; who had doubled the value of those bless¬ 
ings by bestowing a thankful heart to partake 
them; who had rebuked the waves of the Ligu¬ 
rian gulf, had purified the autumnal air of the 
Campagna, ana had restrained the avalanches of 
Mont Cenis. Of the Psalms, Ms fevorite was 
that which represents the ruler ef all things un¬ 
der the endearing image of a shepherd, whose 
crook guides the flock safe, through gloomy and 
desolate glens, to meadows well watered and rich 
with herbage. On that goodness, to which he 
ascribes all the happiness of his life, he relied m 
the hour of death with the love which casteth out 
fear. He died on the 17th of June, 1719. He 
had just entered on his forty-eighth year.— Edin¬ 
burg Review, 


“IFYOTX PUB ABN.” 

When the Duke of Wellington wss rick, the 
last thing he took was a little tea. On his ser¬ 
vant handing it to him in a saucer, and asking if 
he would have it, the duke replied, “ Yes, if you 
please." These were his last words. How much 
kindness and courtesy is t xpre s s s d by them! 
He who had commanded the greatest armies in 
Europe, and was long accustomed to the tone Of 
authority, did not despise Or overtook the small 
courtesies of life. In all your home talk, remem¬ 
ber, “ If you please." Among your playmates, 
don't forget, “ If you please.’* To all who wait 
upon or serve you, believe that “ if you pleaae " 
will make you better served than all the cross or 
ordering words in the whole dictionary. Don’t 
forget three little wonts, “ If you please." 


CRITICS, 

A man must serve his time at every trade,* 

Save censure—critics all are rea^y-mmde; 

Take hackneyed jokes from Mffter. got by rote, . 
With just enough of teaming to misquote; 

A mind well skilled to forge or find a feult, 

A turn for punning, call it Attic salt; 

Fear not to lie, ’twill seem a lucky hit; 

Shrink, not from blasphemy, ’twill pass for wit;. 
Care not for feeling, pass your project jest, 

And stand a critic, hated yet caressed.—Brator. 
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BBiUTY. 


BT JAMBS F. IBAKUK. 


Fair forms of befog pass before mine eyes, 

Bright faces with God's likeness animate, 

As though His children here could scarce await 
The full perfection wrought beyond the skies, 
Supernal loveliness, that never dies. 

And yearnings wild within my heart arise, 
Swelling resistlessly, beyond control— 

The deep, strong fervor of a craving soul, 
Marking tbe perishable aa it flies, 

And knelling forth its sadly-cadenced sighs 
For beaoty vanished, which returns no more. 

0 Good, and True, and Beaatffel!—my team 
Have follen wearily upon your grave; 

The willows of despair above ye wave. 

And, *U.“ foe's fitful fever ” shall be o'er, 
▲down the dim, dark vista of the years, 

Still must ye vanish, even as before. 

But peace, wild heart!—the earth may pass away, 
The stars in final darkness shall empire, 

And naught material survive the ire 
Of that one wrathful, recompensing day: 

Yet, loosed forever from its thrall of clay, 

The soul of man shall wear the beauty of its Sire! 


[obiqimal.] 

THE OLD COLONY A CENTURY AGO. 


BT OHB OF ITS CH1LDBBB. 


Tub Plymouth of to-day, as known and loved 
by those who have grown up within its quiet 
precincts, and by many more, is a calm, sedate 
country, or rather sea shore town, combining tbe 
ebgant cultivation of the titles with tbe frank 
eosdialky and hospitality of the traditional conn* 
try. Doss any brother, be he while er black; 
stand in need of sympathy and succor, let hfe* 
make known his want to one of the calm and 
gentle meoae which sway the tide of Plymouth 
thought and action, and from that hoar he is a 
made brother; richest gifts from heart and pome 
am showered at his fret, friendly hands are a*, 
tended, and happy homes am opened to their 
acceptance, and, with simple, aadon bt fo g faith 
and love, the Plymouthians do to him as they 
would he should do to them. 

Sometimes the brother is an impoetsr, and re¬ 
pays the good Samaritan with deception and in- 
gratitude; bat not for tiMrt is be utterly coat owl 
by these kind hearts. Should he again foil 
among thieves, and again cry out for help, again 
tie the oil and wine of comfort and eaeoarage- 
mute pouted out upon him; sadly and some¬ 


what reproachfully perchance, but with as modi 
substantial effort as before, and then if the broth¬ 
er is a base brother, he goes away well pleased* 
and Manama is new m on ti oan d more in the 
peaceful s easi d e tewn. 

Uor is philanthropy the only amassment of 
the Plymouth people. A gentleman visiting 
there mm said that he never eould tell “ who 
bAsnged to whieh boom.” Be entered one 
home or another, and there were the same ladies 
that he had seen domesticated somewhere else, 
mate d , kniirfog-work la hand, apparently just as 
settled here as where he bed before seen them; 
they are a social people, the Plymouthians. 

Then, in the college vacations, when the boys 
am at heme, and the married daughter oomes 
for the annual visit, to show her baby and make 
her boast, and the yonng girls who are finishing 
in the city am re l ease d for the k>wg summer va¬ 
cat ion then, Plymouth wakes up and is a gay 
place. Hiding parties, dining parties, pianos 
at Billiagten Sea, and South Pond, drives on 
the beach, boating parties to tbe Gurnet on the 
Island, all these follow rapidly on each other's 
keels. Then the old ladies (my mother was 
hern and bred a Plymouth girl) shake their 
heads and asy: 

“ Ah, it is all vary wall, but P ly mout h is not 
what It was when we wen young, when the 
young men did not go to college and bring homo 
aR these strange ways and nations, bat foamed 
to bomielrnsrs, and doctors, and fowyem, ia tha 
study and offices of oar good old townsmen." 

Sometimes, by way of bringing her out, a 
pmfoy girl tths innocently j 

“ Did they do nothing but study, grandma V* 

Then the old Indy smooths her silken lap, lays 
down her glasses, tha pwfwrmm 
flushes lightly bar withered cheek, and aha speaks, 
sometimes softly, sometimes joyously, of the 
good old times. She tells how twice or thrice in 
a week, the student* issuing out at nightfall se¬ 
ptate with learning, dispersed through the high¬ 
ways and byways, taking prisoner whatsoever 
they encountered young or fair, sacking the 
dwellings, ruthlessly breaking up quiet chat* 
ntaa long sawing evenings, feminine walks and 
talks, and bearing off the laughing, unrelnctsnt 
captive* to Old Colony Hail, where, to tha 
squeak of Black Dauphin's fiddle, the joyous 
youths and forma danced Money Mask, Fisher's 
Hornpipe, four-handed and eight-handed reels, 
deep into the summer night. 

Then tbe tidss, tha walk* foe boating, and the 
ptasdes, were not like these of to-day, they were 
so much gayer and heartier. Tbe young ladies 
did not have to be careful of their silk, and mua 
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Hn; eaftco feus quite s s fflctent diem, u4 to, 
wear apTfttty gtoghftm Waft to be envied usd 
admired. 

Bet these, After all) jrere net to* mU (t iM 
times;” those were long and lmg ago, before 
the Re rotati on; and oar dear old lady now fear- 
met what eras told to her, a wondering girl, by 
her grandmother, who has waited la white these 
sixty years, but her old worid tales are fresher 
feow in the mind of her grand-daughter, than the 
events of yfotetday, and she tells how a bandied 
years ago, there stood hi the main street an did 
brown tavern. Its second etwy overhanging the 
lower one; and swinging from each corner of 
ms projection was a hage bench of wooden 
grapes, from fehteb (he inn took its warns, and 
here every morning waa to be seen a strange 
spectacle. 

Plymouth sa that day possessed hi snrplasage, 
What now it is deficient In, young gentlemen. 
These were the soul of the first families, the 
young aristocrats, who, having no professions, 
and caring for no foaming, wove destitute of oc¬ 
cupation for their dme, save sach aft consisted hi 
herding together, drinking much wine, and con¬ 
triving all sorts of mischief. Those ware the 
times, when, to be a great drunkard was to he 
brave, manly and honorable, when a morning 
dram was as much the necessity ef agentfoman, 
as a good dinner, and so sure as eleven o'clock 
was tolled out by the old timepiece of the Scape*, 
so sure was the ettmmoaa sounded for the toddy, 
by the clamorous refect of old men and young, 
fathom with white hairs and gold-headed canes, 
with Sambo respectfaMy waking a tittle behind, 
to carry home the fish masse was presently going 
d o wn to die beach to buy, middle-aged men look¬ 
ing a little jealously and regretfully at the band 
of ruffle*, too youths, who, standing together, 
exchanged somewhat languidly, jestB and repar¬ 
tees, allusions to the frolic of yesterday, and 
plans for the ftoffe of today. Hem, under die 
swinging grapes, beside toe door of that old 
brown ton, our great grandfathers drank their 
matutinal toddy, beard the daily newt, and to 
surety criticised toe waist, the ankle, or the fea¬ 
tures of whatever venturous damsel showed her¬ 
self upon the pavd. Indeed, k was considered 
decidedly bad ton, and even somewhat immodest 
for any young lady to foavo her fhtoerfe house, 
dll after this assemblage had bifeken up. Then, 
after the fathers bad gene to see after the fishing 
boats, or to receive the skipper of their ship, jam 
arrived from the West Indies, laden with rum, 
sugar, spices, liquors, etc., the band ef young 
bloods mounted their horses, and set off for a 
esasy gallop along the beach, or through too for¬ 


est, to one of the neighboring towns. Many 
legends remain of dm p ro w ess of these wfld 
horsemen. Here are two. 

Assembled one evening at the Grapes for a 
nightlong frolic, the revellers discovered that the 
Mermaid, net* having arrived from Jamaica as 
soon as expected, them were no lemons, ei ther fa 
the tavern or the town. 

For a moment despair glared from every eye, 
bnt then one, the maddest of that mad group, 
volunteered, if his comrades would solemnly 
swear to wait in that room, and at that table for 
him, to ride to Boston, procure the lemons, and 
come back to brew the punch. The oath was 
taken, and Blank departed, the ringing boofe of 
his good hone echoing through the overhanging 
chamber, where silently grouped around the 
table, waited his companions. 

The distance from Plymouth to Boston is forty 
miles, and before ft was considered possible that 
any hone couM have gallopped eighty miles, 
the Stumbling, uncertain clatter of hoofs again 
resounded through the low browed tavern cham¬ 
ber, and with an affectation of lightness and elas¬ 
ticity, the rider sprang to the ground, just as too 
noble horse fell dead at his feet. The creature 
who had worthily used every faculty of his na¬ 
ture was sacrificed, but the lemons and the man 
were saved, and the punch was brewed and drank, 
and the rafters of tlfe Grapes trembled at the 
song, the jest, and toe laugh which went up from 
under them. 

I do not remember whether it was this worthy 
or another, who performed tbs second equestrian 
foot, bat it was the same party who went down 
one day to the Gurnet, which is toe terminus off 
the kmg spit of sand tunning out from statu, 
and half embracing Plymouth Harbor. These 
is a light-house on it, end then as now it was the 
bourn of many a pleasure party. Our young 
fellows of course did not go without the mease 
ef having one of their drinking bourn, end ton 
consequence wes, that m mounting too hones 
to return, they were all ready for any mad froito 
which might present itself. 86me one proposed 
tom the fifteen er twenty mifoe between the Gur¬ 
net and town should be extemporised into a roee 
course, and toot toe first one home should have 
the privilege of enter tai ning too rest at supperw 
Upon this they all set out, whooping, singings 
shotting, and reminding one of a party of young 
cavaHers, to those other good old tones, fetes* 
flourished the second Charles. 

But to toe headlong race, owe, certainly net 
toe soberest of the party, feu from his horse, and 
on remounting found himself helplessly to toe 
rear. So easting his eyes about for some minus 
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of yte outwitting hb.fpmeart co m pani o n, Hw 
tawed to him th*i *he chord of. an arc is much 
shorter than its carve, consequently the nearest 
load Aon the Gurnet fo. the town was across the 
Booth of the harbor, soma two miles of salt wa¬ 
le* with a strong tide running oat; the idea no 
sooner entered our hero’s brain than he prooeed 
ed to put it in execution, and aotsailj s w am his 
hens the whole distance; fortunately the tide 
wee almost low, end the corrent not so strong as 
ordinary, ss instead of being swept ont to sea a 
strangled, sadden corpse, the rider reached lead, 
icde straight to the . Grapes,, and when bis com¬ 
rades arrived, jesting at his imagined discomfiture 
he stood gaily a* the door, inviting them in to 
the waiting sapper. 

These sappers were, however, qf indefinite ex¬ 
tent; once assembled in their ceronaal room, the 
dm mould only be opened to call far mote wine, 
sad day and night would pass over, only marked 
by alternations of eating, drinking, and sleeping^ 
■ascii timdLoot with the cevousal, the revellers 
opened e window, Ipoh the table doth solemnly 
by its foar corners, and swinging it slowly to a 
solemn chant, precipitated the whole, viands, 
glasses, china, and cloth into the street below; 
then home to bed. 

What finally ended these Grape orgies, was 
so affair, which, c tmme n cieg with a witty jest, 
came near terminating hi a tragedy similar to 
that from which arose the famous question 

** Who killed Downie 1” 

One of this bend of cavaliers, either from some 
offence of his own or some caprice of his friends, 
had been sent to Coventiy, the rest declining 
any companionship with him, and the poor fel¬ 
low moped about the door of the G r apes like the 
Peri at the gates of Paradise. 

In thie wqy be discovered that his ancient 
cemradea were deep in one of their mpper* and 
coming under the windows he called out so one 
and another by name, to admit him. Meanwhile 
a furious summer shower came up, end. one of 
those appealed to put Ms head ont at the window, 
consulted the clouds a moment, then looking 
down at the fingering, outlaw, inquired with 
drunken gravity: 

“Ptuk tantum, ncscio quantum, sis uo tut** 
(And grandma always translates.) 44 It rains 
some, I don’t know how much, do yon know 1*' 

To which the wet and wrathful outsider re¬ 
sponded, by seizing a huge stone in each fist, and 
sending them right through the window into the 
midst of the table, called out in return: 

“Frangi tot acacia quot, sis ne*u?” (“I 
have broken something, I don't know what, do 
you know 1”) 


w 

When the excitement c on s eq ue nt upon this 
invasion had somewhat subsided, -a council of 
war was called, and it was concluded that each 
pudacity must bo punished, and the troublesome 
petitionee receive an answer onoe for all. 8o 
one of the party summoned him in, and as soon 
as the poor delighted victim had entered, looked 
the door behind him. 

Unfortunately* there stood in the chamber a 
bedsteads on .which were two featherbeds. Drag¬ 
ging these upon the floo* the crazy young fel¬ 
lows forced their comrade to fie upon ope, while 
they placed the other over him, and mounting 
upon it, performed a war-dance accompanied by 
shrieks, howls, choruses of songs, and, piercing 
through all, the smothered cries of the victim. 
At last the landlord, thinking this terrific clamor 
was a little too modi for the credit of his hone* 
came up to the door to ex p o stu l ate ; he was un¬ 
able to make his voice heard, but his ears soon 
informed him that something very like murder 
was being perpetrated under hie roof; so sum¬ 
moning ass istanc e he burnt open the door, and 
with some difficulty succeeded in removing the 
dancers and the bed, and releasing the prisons* 
fie was apparently dead, and we can imagine 
the chill horror creeping like death through the 
hot blood of the thoughtless young revellers, -co¬ 
hering them in a moment, end recalling their 
scattered sense* each to give its own stem von- 
dict of murder. 

Bat after mush effort the unfortunate victim 
was partially recovered, although his health had 
received an irrecoverable shock, and he was prob¬ 
ably often reminded through Mfe uf the lesson 
given him by his c o mra d es at the Grapes. 

Of course there was an uproar through the 
town, the young man’s friends demanding vwr 
gpanosy and the friends c f the others helping 
them to escape or to hide. I believe they all 
went unwhipped of jostle* save such as their 
own conscience administered, and as they were 
of good stock, and brave gentl e men at heart, let 
ns hope that this punishment was more intoler¬ 
able than the prison or the rope. 

Howbeit, the suppers at the Grapes, said the 
wild rides were over, never to return. The 
croup still collected at eleven o’clock to drink 
the toddy, bat the mad dub were not among 
them. 8oon came the Bevetatta* and that 
great convulsion swallowing up all smaller events, 
I suppose many of the refugees gave their mad 
yonng lives to the service of their country, and 
after the war, were merged into honored patriots, 
saeb at least as did not lie down on the battle 
field to shut their eyea on earth, or did not join 
the tone* who still held to oharch and king, 
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and finally went; tom to England, some to the 
provinces, to end their homfetom days. 

I will end tins Old Colony sketch with two or 
three anecdotes of slavery in the free Revolution¬ 
ary days, tor if Plymouth is now the stronghold 
of abolitionism, our great grandfathers undeni¬ 
ably were slave holders, before they learned bet¬ 
ter. The old ladies even now remember the 
manumitted negroes who haunted old massa's 
house as a home, and treated them (their chil¬ 
dren) with the respecifal familiarity so pleasant 
in an old family servant. 

Black Dauphin, who has been mentioned as 
the fiddler in grandma's day, was one of these, 
and a very droll and original fellow. I believe 
he was a brother of Cato, a negro owned by a 
physician and his wfto, who, having bat one oth¬ 
er servant, a woman, thought it would be deco¬ 
rous that they should be married, which ceremo¬ 
ny was accordingly performed—a regular mar¬ 
riage de convewtnce. Boon after the nuptials, the 
'doctor sent Cato a voyage to the West Indies, 
for somb purpose. Of the parting there remains 
no record, but tile meeting was characteristic. 
Phillis, busy on Monday morning at the wash tnb, 
hdard a footstep behind her, and turning her head 
over her shoulder, saw Oato, who said quietly: 

"Ah, Phillis, how you do I” 

" Iodipperent, tank yon, Cato," was the cool 
rejfly, as the wife restored her undivided atten¬ 
tion to the wash tnb. 

Then there was Pompey, called Ee!y Pompey, 
who gained his sobriquet hi this manner. After 
his manumission Pompey earned his living by 
catching and setting fish and eels, and one of his 
patrons was his former master. This gentleman 
encountering Pompey one morning bodging into 
town, basket on head, called out: 

" Good morning, Pomp, what’s the price of 
eels this morning V* 

44 Two shilling a dozen, massa." 

"Two shilling, you rascal? why, yesterd a y 
yon sold me some for one shilling." 

" Know dat, massa, hot dh morning as I com¬ 
ing trew de woods, Iflly bird he set on a bush 
dose by rood, and he sung out: 4 Bom pee, Pom- 
pe-e!' so I top, and say, 4 what is It, picaninny V 
and Tilly bird he sung again: * Pompee, Porape-e, 
eefly eely oney shilling twoey shilling,* so massa 
mns hab de two shilling." 

Pompey also it was, who, passing his former 
master’s house with a sack of potatoes oil his 
back, was hailed by one of the boys with: 

" Hallo, Pomp, what yon got there V 9 

" Nutting, Mama Billy, nutting but what 
you’ll have plenty on, rheumatism and poverty," 
was the reply, and Pompey proved a true prophet 


Then there Is the jfrcflty story of the French 
surgeon, who was w reck ed on the beach some¬ 
where near Plymouth, the only survivor of the 
whole crew. Waiting titi uSgfctikll, be stole Into the 
town (this was the French war before the Revo¬ 
lution), and after reconnoitering one of the most 
hospitable looking mansions, ventured to ap¬ 
proach ft Fortunately no one was at home but 
a young lady, who taking compasshm on Ms 
desolate and helpless condition, led him up to 
the rambling old garret and concealed him In a 
nook behind the great old-foshioned chimney. 
There she fed and nourished him for three long 
weeks, until be had rec ov e red his strength, then 
gave him a disguise and showed him the way to 
rejoin his countrymen. 

Happy am I to say (for he was my ancestor), 
that he did not forget his sweet benefactress, bat 
came back when the war was over, persuaded 
her (easily I dare say) to marry him, and eettlsd 
in Plymouth. His gravestone, setting forth that 
he was “ Phthysfeian, CUrurgeon, and Poctar- 
carrier," may be seen on Burying HMl to this 

_ t _ 

ujnsroTioBD heroes. 

When I see a man holding faster his upright¬ 
ness in proportion as it is assailed; fortifying his 
religious trust in proportion as Providence is ob¬ 
scure ; hoping in the ultimate r triumph of virtue 
more surely in proportion to its present afflictions ; 
cherishing philanthropy amidst the discouraging 
experience of man’s unkindness and on thankful¬ 
ness ; extending to others a sympathy which his 
own sufferings need, but cannot obtain; growing 
milder and gentler amidst what tends to exasper¬ 
ate and burden; and, through inward principle, 
converting the very incitements to evu into the 
occasions of a victorious virtue; I see an expla¬ 
nation, and a noble explanation, of the present 
state. 1 see a good produced, so transcendent in 
its nature as to justify all the evil and suffering 
under which it grows up. I should think the 
formation of a tow such minds worth all the ap¬ 
paratus of the present world. 1 should say that 
this earth, with its continents and oceans, its sea¬ 
sons and harvests, and its successive generations, 
was a work worthy of God, even were it to ac¬ 
complish no other end than the training and 
manifestation of the illustrious characters which 
are scattered through history. And when I con¬ 
sider how small a portion of human virtue Is re¬ 
corded by history, how superior in dignity, as 
well as in number, an the unnoticed and unhou- 
ored saints and heroes of domestic and humble 
life, I see a light thrown over the present state 
which more than reconciles me to ail its evils.— 
Charming. __ _ 


TIME. 

O Time! than gold more sacred; mere a load 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise. 

What moment granted man without account? 
What years are squandered, wisdom's debt unpaid? 
Our wealth in davs all due to that discharge. 

Youuo. 
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I*m Bitting by my window, 

My aching, throbbing head 
Leaning on my hand, 

It seems a weight of lead. 

And through my temples shooting 
Are sharp, sharp darts of pain: 

It seems to me as if 
Joy would never come again. • 

For life to me looks dreary, 

The sky o’ercast with clouds, 
The darkening shades of sorrow 
The cheerful sunbeams shroud; 
The star of hope no longer 
Sheds light upon my way, 

The flowers of sweet content 
Have fhded, passed away. 

The wreath I fondly braided 
Of flowers of love and truth, 
When life was new and sweet, 

In days of early youth, 

Is faded, withered now, 

Its fragrance all is spent, 

And I am left without 
Love, truth, or sweet content 

They call me proud and haughty, 
My heart, they say, is cold; 

Bat they know not of the miseries, 
The miseries all untold. 

That fill this throbbing heart, 

This sorrowing heart of mine, 
That's longing, ever longing, 

For love and peace divine. 

They say I feel above them, 

Bana—e I am net gay, 

And in the balls of pleasure 
Pass midnight hours away; 
Because I do not mingle 
In merry song and dance, 

They criticize my movements, 

My every word and glance. 

I eannot mingle with them 
In scenes of joy and mirth, 
When my heart ia slowly breaking: 

’Tie like a firelese hearth; 

The last red spark extinguished, 
Nought, nought but ashes left; 
Of every hope I ever knew 
I am at last bereft 

I’m waiting with ii—rtismoe 
The hoar when I’ll be free, 

When clouds and disappointment! 
No longer ’ll circle me; 

11 
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When I’ll be sleeping sweeny 
Beneath the cold, damp sod, 

My spirit in bright heaven, 

With its Maker, Baler, God! 


[obmotal.] 

Til TIB11 ARCIOB& 

A mw XTCLUTO 1UT0JL 

BT CtBOBOX A. BANCROFT. 


’'Avast there, yon landlubber 1 What are 
you doing! Let go o 1 that gal, or blast my tar¬ 
ry toplights if I don't silence yer maintop for ye 1” 

Them words were uttered by a young Bailor, 
just home from a three yearn* cruise in a man-of- 
war, immediately after lauding from a boat, up¬ 
on one of the wharves at New York; and they 
wen© occasioned by his perceiving as he moved 
along, a young girl struggling in the arms of a 
rude, rough man, who was ineffectually striving 
to prevent her wild, shrill screams for assistance. 
It was almost dark, when the young ©on of Nep¬ 
tune, eager to reach his home, first heard the cry 
of the female; and he was some distance from the 
two, when he gave ut t e r ance to the words with 
which our story commences. However, he soon 
reached their near proximity, again exclaiming: 

” Let go of the girl, you shark, or I’ll fetch 
you over on your beam-ends I” 

” No you wont,” said the ruffian, who waa the 
possessor of a strong and masculine frame* and 
whose features wore an appearance sinister aojl 
demon-like. “ I made up my mind to meet 
some opposition, and am prepared for it So 
get out of my way, and don't attempt to further 
molest me, uoleae you wish a portion of the eon- 
feats of this joker 1” 

And as he spoke be drew forth a revolver with 
one hand, and aimed it at the young sailor, .still 
firmly holding the. maiden with the other. 

” You swab, d’ye think your barker'll frighten 
me!” exclaimed the sailor, springing forward, 
and seising hold of it with his left hand, while 
with the other he grasped the villain by the throat, 
sod then dexterously tripping up his heels and 
landing him fu4y upon his back, he caused him 
to relinquish his hold both of the weapon and 
the young girl. 

The maiden was just turning to think, the 
youqg man-of-war's man for his timely assistance, 
when her would-be abductor, unixyured by his 
fell, having again regained his footing, shouted 
loudly to some one apparently not far off. 

“Hillo, Bryant, where are ye! Come this 
way, qnick as you can!” 
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“What’s the matter, Beckwith 1 can’t yon 
manage her alone 1” was the reply of another, 
tome thirty or forty yards distant. 

“ Tea, I could, bat she’s got help—so be quick 
—hurry I” 

“ Ay, ay!” returned Bryant 

ThoytMf Bftita did m>% hewpve& tttttt for 
Bryant to join his friend, bat quickly stepping 
forward a pace, knocked Beckwith down with a 
well-aimed blow of his clenched fist, and then 
stood ready to meet his companion. That com¬ 
panion, witnessing the agility of the new comer, 
and the discomfiture of Beckwith, immediately 
after paused, as though fearful of meeting so 
strong and so skillful an antagonist 

“ Come on,” exclaimed the young man, him¬ 
self adY&ncing. “ Come on, you black muzzled 
son of a seacook, and let me take the measure of 
your figure head, will ye t” 

Bryant however, was not willing, hut retreat¬ 
ed instead, with all commendable haste; seeing 
which, the young sailor pursued only a few steps, 
after retracing which, he addressed the maiden, 
who still remained in the neighborhood of the 
fallen Beckwith. 

‘•It's a shame,” he said, “that such a slight 
little pinnace shotdd be boarded by such a shark 
of a piratel Mariinspikes and grappUn’-irons, 
but when they run afoul of Jack Davenport, it's 
ten to one but they generally hare to sheer off, 
if not dismasted, or with water in their hold, at 
least In somewhat of a crippled condition I” 

“ Gracious heaven!” at this moment exclaim¬ 
ed the young girl, “ is it possible 1” 

“Whatt” 

“ That you are Jack Davenport ?” 

“I am no other,” was the sailor’s response. 
* At all events that's the name I’ve sailed under 
ever since I was a bit of a piccaninny! And 
yout” 

“Don't you know me, Jack?” asked foe 
maiden. 

“Know yout” echoed Jack, approaching yet 
nearer, placing his hands upon his thighs, and 
gazing earnestly upon foe young girt”* features. 
“Dash my topHghts, but may I be put on short 
allowance, if you’re not Phebe Parsons!” 

“ You're right, Jack Davenport,” was Pbebe’s 
answer, “and I thought I knew you as soon as 
I saw yon and heard your voice.” 

“ Give us your flipper, Phebe,” said Jade, a 
smile of intense gladness immediately lighting 
np his countenance, as he extended his hand* 
which foe young girl took in her soft white palm. 
“Excuse my lingo,” ho added, “but I am so 
glad to see you I You were foe first I intended 
to visit, after reaching my home.? 


“And yet, I thought yon had fo rgotten me.” 

“Forgotten you!" 

“ Yes, you did not know me just now.” 

“ But I had no thought of seeing you here, 
Phebe, and besides, you know it is quite dark.” 

" True—tree—and yet I recognised you.” 

“ It is more than I expected, and I thank you.” 

At this instant, Beckwith, half stunned, suc¬ 
ceeding in again arising to a standing position, 
was noticed by Jack and Phebe. 

“Away with you, you black muzzled scoun¬ 
drel 1” at once shouted Jack, “ and go and keep 
company if you wish, with your cowardly com¬ 
panion.” 

Beckwith deigned no reply in word s , but he 
paused and regarded the two, with a demon-like 
expression upon his features, which resembled 
those of a fiend incarnate as much as anything. 

“.Come, come, don’t hesitate,” spoke Jack, 
“ or I'll have you off the deck in a twinkling, and 
send you to keep company with the fishes.” 

“You triumph at present,” muttered Beck¬ 
with, “ but you shall not always.” 

“What, do you threaten?” began Jack, ad¬ 
vancing, as the villain commenced moving away. 

“ Don’t follow him. Jack,” said Phebe, plac¬ 
ing her hand upon his arm to stay him. “ Let 
him go away if he will, without molesting him.” 

“ If he only keeps a clapper on his jaw tackle, 
he may steer off any way he pleases,” answered 
Jack. 

Without venturing any farther remark, foe 
discomfited Beckwith moved away, and joined 
his comrade, Bryant 

“ And now, Phebe, tell me the mean in g of 
my finding yon in convoy with this piratical 
craft. I little expected to meet yon in this man- 
ney, after a three years’ absence.” 

“ Nor I you,” said lb# young maiden. “ Yet, 
during that period, Jack, I have always kept 
you in remembrance.” 

“ I am glad to hear you say so, Phebe, for 
many a time, when far away, I've hoped I again 
might meet you.” 

“ That you have not changed, I am thankful. 
Jack,” returned Phebe. “And now to tell yon 
why I am here. This Bichard Beckwith—for 
such is the name of foe men who has just left os 
—for upwards of two years has sought my hand 
in marriage, and was first introduced \o me at 
foe Three Anchors, my father's tavern, by some 
of his intimate friends. He, as well as his com¬ 
rade, Bryant, were reported to be men of wealth, 
and still are bettered to U> which acootmtt for 
the fact of their sflfi boiagferered by my parents, 
who, as yon well know, hare always been desir¬ 
ous of accumulating money.” 
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"We!!, well, Phebe, go on.** 

" Notwithstanding 1117 open and e x presse d ha- 
trad of this man—this monster, rather, fn human 
form—daring the whole long period of two 70am, 

1 nlTQ DNIl pOBIOnO W1W DIB BHWIICBTO ilUJE # 

tioos. Bnt when he at length found that he 
could not get me to Helen to, or favwr Me fal- 
some protestations, he began to t hr e a ten, and 
spoke of using force to compel mo to become Me, 
la he knew my parents sanctioned Me addresses. 
If I despised Mm when Amt a n n oy ing me, yon 
maybe certain I treated his after threats with 
contempt and scorn. I hare always heftored 
him capable of almost any evil, and yet I hare 
never believed that he would dare to attempt 
violence. I hare this very evening learned my 
mistake. Scarcely half an hour since, walking 
In this direction with my sister Mary, we both 
aw Beckwith approaching, and some distance 
behind him, hie companion, Bryant Mary hates 
him—hates them both, as much as T, and she at 
once hurriedly started to retrace her steps, while 
I, also started back hot leisurely, as though dis¬ 
daining flight Beckwith soon gained my side, 
and after a fow sharp words, the vicinity as now, 
being quite still and deserted, seized tne in Ms 
arms, as he said, to take me to a boat moored at 
one of the nearest piers.** 

* But what object had the land-shark in rieW !” 
asked Jack, as feeling quite Indignant with the 
ruffian he had so summarily chastized, he gazed 
earnestly upon the open, regular and lovely fea- 
tores of the young girl. 

“ I can scarcely tell, unless he intended taking 
me to some secluded place where he might have 
me folly in Ms power,** was Fhebe's response. 
" On seizing hold of me, he hade his comrade 
keep a sharp lookout for any one coming along 
the street, and told hhn forther, to follow him as 
soon as he should get me near the boat A min¬ 
ute after, I gave utterance to the sc re am s you 
heard, and the rest you know.** 

“ It is indeed fortunate that I came in rime to 
thwart him,** said Jack, "or, after so longan 
absence, 1 should have forther been disappointed 
lu not being able to see you of know your where¬ 
abouts. I have but this day returned from the 
Mediterranean.** 

* In the man-of-war, just abreast of us !** 

"tea, Phebe.** 

*1 saw her, when, with her sails spread, she 
was coming up the bay.** 

"Is she not a neat, trim, stately craft!** asked 
Jack. 

“Old Bather Heptane could not but himself 
admire her,'* replied the maiden. 

The two conversed one or two minutes longer 


hi tektfon to riie recent adventure, and upon 
other trifling topics which suggested themselves, 
and then both spoke of repairing homeward. 

"I wonder that neither of my parents has 
been down here to meet me,** at length said Jack, 
as both left the vicinity of the wharf. 

"Perhaps they have not heard of the arrival 
of the frigate,” replied Pbebe. 

"It may be so,** responded Jack. "Other¬ 
wise they would have certainly come to the' 
wharf.** 

"Thereis no doubt Of it,** saM the young 
ghi. "But, Jade, will you not visit my parents 
before you go to your own home!** she asked. 
“ It is on the way, you know, and not far distant, 
while your parents' abode is for up into the city.” 

"All that's very true, Phebe, but it's getting 
late, and besides—besides—** 

"Besides what!” 

" I don't know as your folks would be glad to 
see me.** 

" O, yes they will, Jack,** replied the maiden, 
"you needn't have any fears on that score P* 

" But your parents never cared much for me, 
Phebe, as I can well remember, although I have 
not seen them for three years or more.** 

"Ifthey did not they will now; and then 
(here js Jim and Mary and Susan.” 

"I know, /und I shall be glad to meet them.” 

"And besides, Jack, you have not foigetton 
the jovial times you once had at the Three An¬ 
chors!** 

" I have not, and to-morrow—” 

"And I shall be there, and many others who 
knew you, and who were your friends,” inter¬ 
rupted Phebe. 

" I know It, and I will stop, if it be but a few 
minutes.** 

" Have you forgotten, Jack,” continued Phe¬ 
be, hesitatingly, " our last words ere you went 
awayf* 

"Forgotten them, Phebe! Guns and blun¬ 
derbusses—no ! they are Indelibly fixed upon 
my memory !** 

There was a brighter smile than ever upon the 
young maiden's countenance, as Jack Davenport 
so emphatically responded to her speech, and he 
Immediately after continued: 

" I remember our last words together as though 
they were spoken yesterday, and I have thought 
of them, have dreamed of them, when for away 
upon the angry main, when the billows ran 
mountains high, and the storm-god reeled in all 
his terrible majesty and grandeur. Still more, I 
hfcve never changed since then. I am the same 
to-day as when we last met three years ago.” 

"And I, too, Jack, am not altered,** said Phe- 
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be, in a low tone, as the two walked along the 
sidewalk, by the now lighted lanterns. 

“ It gives me joy to hear yon so speak, Phebe, 
lor now I believe we may yet realise the wishes 
of years. When last we met—it was in the sitting- 
room at the Three Anchors—we said that we 
wonld one day become all in all to each other, if 
the life of both was spared, and we both declared 
that absence should not change vs." 

• "lam not changed," said the maiden. 

“Nor am I," answered Jack. 

“Bat my parents, they will oppose—" 

“ They would have refused me three years ago, 
because I was poor," interrupted Jack. 

“And will refbse you now." 

“ But I am no longer poor." 

“You are not 1" 

“I have sufficient to aid my parents, and to 
stay at home myself, now that my term of ser¬ 
vice has expired." 

“ Then of course my parents will favor you," 
said Phebe. “ You know their failing." 

“As well as I do the sign of the Three An¬ 
chors, which I think we are not far away from, 
even now. But, Phebe, do not tell your father 
and mother that I have any shot in the locker!" 

“I will not" 

“ I would not have them know aught of my 
worldly prospects just now." 

“ They shall not, through me." 

“ I would awhile deceive them if I can, and 
yet it shall be only a harmless deception. But 
here we are, I think, at the tavern." 

“ Even so," said Phebe. 

And without more ado, the two entered the 
dwelling, and in a minute after were in the pres¬ 
ence of Mr. and Mrs. Parsons—the landlord and 
landlady of the Three Anchors—as well as of 
others of their acquaintance, including Mary, the 
young sister of Phebe. 

Young Jack Davenport was at this period not 
more than twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
age, and besides three years’ service in the navy, 
he had been some four or five yean in the mer¬ 
chant service, since the age of twelve. Previous 
to enlisting in the naval service, he had been 
home a long period, and had been a frequent 
visitor at the Three Anchors, such being the des¬ 
ignation of the tavern, which had been many 
years kept by Mr. Parsons, a doee-fisted Yankee, 
originally from the Pine Tree Stats. Quite 
often seeing and convening with Phebe, upon 
the occasion of these visits, an attachment quick- 
ly grew up between them. But as soon as Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons beard of this. Jack was frown¬ 
ed upon and coldly treated by them; it being 
their wish rather, that Phebe only should en¬ 


courage some men of wealth. NevsrtMem, 
Phebe still kept on meeting Jack, and, as we 
have seen, upon our hero’s departure in the Unit¬ 
ed States man-of-war frigate, or just previous, 
the two had pledged a lasting regard for each 
other. 

About a year after the departure of Jack, 
Bichard Beckwith and his friend Bryant became 
ftequenten at the Three Anchors, and dressing 
in the height of the reigning fashion, and display¬ 
ing a good deal of gold, silver and bank-bills, 
they were soon looked upon by Mr. Parsons and 
his spouse, almost as miracles, and of course, 
Beckwith’s expressed regard for Phebe wai 
warmly favored by both father and mother. Wa 
have already seen, in Phebe’a brief description 
to Jack, how the maiden was annoyed and threat¬ 
ened, and what 111 success Beckwith met in a 
persistence in his suit. 

That Bryant and Beckwith were wealthy men, 
was a great deal doubted in the neighborhood, 
although the landlord and landlady of the Three 
Anchors placed implicit faith in all that the two 
villains said regarding the matter. Moreover, k 
wee darkly hinted in the vicinity, that the two 
men were noted gamblers, house-breaksn, bank- 
robbers, or something of the kind, although these 
reports were not widely spread. 

Upon the advent of Jack and Phebe, as related 
above, and their appearance before the parents 
of the maiden, they, or rather Jask alone, was 
received with the most cordial welcome. Jack 
afterwards told Phebe that he was surprised at 
the warmth with which he was received by her 
parents, considering the coolness which had been 
exhibited prior to his going away to Europe. 

Yet the changed manner of Mr. and Mrs. Par¬ 
sons was easily accounted for by the lovers. 
The two former had heard of the coming home 
of the man-of-war, and had received information 
concerning the payment of the crew, which led 
them to believe that Jack probably had a small 
Spanish mine in each pocket. 

Our hero did not tarry long upon the night of 
his first visit to the Three Anchors; but repair¬ 
ing to his home before the hour of nine, where 
he stayed until late the following day, he then 
again visited the tavern. 

He-was as warmly received as upon the night 
before, and Phebe’s parents conversed with him 
as though they had always been on the moat 
friendly terms with him. In the course of a con¬ 
versation of some length, Mr. Parsons spoke of 
the bright prospects which Jack now had for the 
future, and spoke feelingly of the regard which 
Phebe had always entertained for him. 

“Pikas and ramrods, Mr. Parsons, but I’m 
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BOHgnsvaotof the foot that Me has always 
been attacked to me, ever etoee the first days of 
eorseqaatotaooe. 8he eftan cen fo e o sd a§ much 
to me, both to words and looks. But batons I 
sipped cable tbseo years ago, you didn't approve 
of my attentions to your daughter. No—yon 
thoagbt I wasn't worthy of her! Too beloved 
ms too poor !" 

"Too are in error, Jade, toy good fifcod," 
responded the landlord of the Three Anchor*. 
"I always looked opoa yoo as my fhture son-in- 
law. r told yaw that yon wsve poor thsee yean 
ago, hot I only did so to give yoo an toeeothre 
to straggle and acquire something. I always 
most to befrlsod yoo, whatever might take place 
—even tfcoogh yoo rston icd as poor aeyon wst 
away." 

"Cannons and bombshells!" rejetotd Jack, 
who was almost afosyt faft of nautical and war¬ 
like expressions. "I'm glad to hear yoo say so 
much, for bow I may tell yen the whole troth— 
new I may tell you—” 

" What 1" to t er rapte d Phabe’s fether. 

"1 wW toll yoo to a mtooto," Jack answwed, 
torntog away and jointog tkayooog girl, who 
was in anot he r portion of the apartment. 

"My Weed Tom Taftatt, often told me to 
keep a bright lookout for landsharke, and for 
those who meold town upon me for what 1 might 
hone," ha cottoned to Phahe. "And he knew 
toe landeharke well, and knew how to keep a 
teat strain upon the lanyards of their fit wards. 
Bless see, if I didn't mind bto advice, lahoold 
be th r o wn shaft altogether," 

" What do yon mean, Jack f" spoke Umbo. 

"I understand yoer tinker's palaver, watt 
enough. He don't oore for me, only for whet ho 
thinks I have." 

" Too at right, Jack," wt toe maiden's am 
ewer, "although ho is my ftthor." 

" I'm sore of it, Pbebs, bt PM toll aoko kirn 
Mara that I'm poor." 

"Bo so, Jack, and wo will soon see if be will 
not change Us tosol" 

"And yet I've been peM, Phebe, and am the 
possessor of two thousand to gold," said Me. 
"I don't ttkasaltog under fotoe rotors, bt IT 
do so for the present, if ooly to prom too troth 
of Tom Mtalt’s words. «AH landsmt to 
shirks,' sold he, ‘and if they om, they'll get all 
your money, and torn yen adrift wtohopta shot 
to too loefcor, and tort yon on your beam ends. 
Battel thorn tot yon'oo g ot n othing, and yen'! 
toon tad oat all their bearings.'" 

"What wore you about to tel me toe w h o le 
treto of, friend Jock 9" t this ntoato togafesd 
Mr. Parsons, approaching Phebe and ear hero. 


" In a minute mors yon shall know," was the ‘ 
reply of Jack. Then taming to Phebe, and draw¬ 
ing her aside, he added: " We will always be all 
to all to each other, dear gid, and. get spliced, 
whatever happens, before many days. But un¬ 
til we do, that old shark, your tinker, shan’t 
know too real troth of my psospects. We’ll 
pramady see how we’ll turn and twist and lead 
him to change his thoughts of me!" 

A few more woods with Phebe, and then Jack 
again tamed to toe landlord of the Three An¬ 
chors. 

"It is all settled, Mr. Parsons," said Jack to 
him, smitingly, " and with your consent, Phebe 
and myself are agreed to moor oar fortunes to¬ 
gether through lift." 

" My consent shall not bo wanting," said the 
landlord, "and with Phefae's mother's, in fact, 
to akeady given. But was this the troth which 
yon wished to tell me!" 

" No, no; hut yea were speaking of befriend¬ 
ing me, if poor; and I was about te say—to say—" 

Jack hesitated. 

" What wese you about to say 9" asked Mr. 
Parsons. "Speak fvacly. Too have rescued 
my daughter from a vUlato, and you are about 
to wed her. We will have no seevets." 

"Btttyea may be disappointed—perhaps an- 

m” 

" Proceed, my dear Jack, and de not fear." 

"Than," returned Jack, "I was about te say 
that I am not rich—that I am—" 

Mr. Parsons started at theta words, bathe 
qaickly reeoveaed himself, and said: 

"But if yon are net rich, at least yoo have 
efficient I The earnings of tone years are not 
trifling. Two thousand dollac* to a good sum to 
begin lift with." 

" I should think so, if I had so much." 

" Bnt yoo have not much looking of that." 

"I have nothing like it." 

The miserly landlord began to look decidedly 

Una* 

" In short, my good tiuher4n4aw, that is to be. 
Pm without a cent I" 

" Without a cent I" in a colder tone spoke* 
Mr. Parsons, while surprise was depicted upon 
bis features, "yoo are joking wito ma." 

" Shiver my timbers, but I am not," returned 
Jack, "I'm as poor as I was before I went away. 

I haven't a single shot in tha locker 1’’ 

“ It may be that yon haven't received your 
tome yean’ pay yet 9" spoke the landlord. 

"Bvery cant of H has bm drawn by me," 
wna toe smewer of toe young sailor. 

" Where, then, to it 9" 

"I dmto to monthly, end span snob portions 
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of it as I did not Mod to my fother, soon almost 
as I got it.” 

“And 70 a could save nothhgf” 

“As yon say, nothing V* 

“ Ton hare bean improvident Y* 

“ I acknowledge h, hot dash my topbghta, if it 
can be helped now !” 

“ But if yon were not a spe ndthrift , yon would 
have saved it.” 

“Blesame! but yon are right,” vetnaned Jack. 
“ However, we'll let bygones be bygones, and 
I’ll do better in the future.” 

“ There’s no toe in farther putting trait In 
yon,” still more eoldly and merely uttered 
Landlord Parsons. 

“ Belay, belay, my good fafoerin4aw-‘-ttot is 
to be. What’s the matter 9 It doesn't matter if 
my money is all gone! The know I bare yone 
consent to wed Phebe, end yon know that yon 
said that yon would befriend me if I was poor.” 

“Befriend yon, bo hanged!” said Paseons. 
“A man capable of squandering money in saeh 
a manner is unworthy of farther regard P 
“The wind is beginning to change,” said 
Jack, “and I see what the upshot rriU be.” 

“ I cars not for yocur sailor expressions, Mr. 
Davenport,” mid Parsons, In an iee-liko manner, 
“hot of this be as say ed, I shall aevnr dato to 
trust Phebe in yonr keeping. I begin to feel that; 
you are not worthy of a wife like her!” 

“ 8 hiver my teplights, hot I aaderstand yon, 
Mr. Parsons, and 1 begin to perceive thaPyoa 
judge of a man’s worth, by the amount of money 
he may be the possessor of,” returned Jack. 
“Bat since yon are so changeable in your regard 
of me, be assured of this, that I will have yonr 
daughter in spite of yon 1 ” 

Other angry words between the two followed, 
and in a few minutes thereafter, both deeply An¬ 
gered took their leave of each other. Parsons im¬ 
mediately leaving the room, and Jack the hdnte, 
after the interchange of a fow words with Phebe. 

“ Wouldn’t even give a hearing to my signals 
of distress, as they were,” said Jack, as gaining 
the outside of the Three Anchors, he started 
once more for hie own home. “ Tom Tafihdl 
was right, and he’s nothing but a regu l ar land* 
shark! However, I’ve got money in plenty, do* 
spite what I’ve said, and Phebe shall beoome 
mine unknown to Mm. This very night I am 
again to meet her and the knot shall be tied I” 
la the meantime^ deeply indignant at the mm* 
success of their attempt to abduct the young 
maiden, Phebe, Beckwith And Bryant, after leav¬ 
ing the wharf, repaired to a drinkfngmdnoti to 
talk over the matter. 

“What is to he done, now that yon have foil- 


edtompfs the maiden?” spoke Bryant, tfor 
some previous weeds upon the eolgeet. 

“1 don’t knew, farther than this,” r ep lie d 
Beckwith, “thatAsecondatesmpt mast be made 

“Aeeoond attempt wW bo even more difficult 
than the first,” said Bryant. 

“ Tee, caries upon the sailor's interference,” 
said Beckwith. “If I might bat again meet him* 
I woul d be foUy a ve ng e d npen him for the Mows 
he gave me!” 

“ If he is to be found in Hew York, wo uiH 
yet waylay him,” returned Bryant. 

“lam eager to do m, if it may bo poeribla, 
before we farther strive to obtain the maiden.” 

“Vndeahtadiy ho has attended the swim 
home. What if we at ones repair to the Thme 
Anchors t” 

“lain agreed.” 

“And yet it may be dangerous, after the a* 
tempt we have mads to abduct Phebe.” 

“M* no, it will •*” eeid Beckwith. “Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons are both oar friends, and they 
approve of a marriage between myself and Pho- 
be, althtegh they sen aware of the deep hatred 
which she anperisame for me. At the maiden’s 
residence wa may learn asmsthing of thoaaflor.” 

“ If yon say so, 1 st os then go thither, without 
my longer delay,” returned Bryant. 

Beoksrithwm willing, the two aroee from the 
seats which they bed been occupying, and whoa 
they had puli their respects to a deca nter ef 
brandy, both quitted the piece. 

We may bribfiy state that the two villains, rf> 
ter leaving the saloon, rep air e d to the tavern ef 
the Three Anchors. They did nok however, en¬ 
ter, but without doing so, learned that Jack had 
gonato hit heme, and further learned that ho 
had just returned from Europe, and that he wan 
well acquainted with Phebe nod her gamuts. 

The next day, without risking the Three An¬ 
atom, they gained stall further information of the 
antecedents of Jack, and heard that be was, and 
long had keen the a ee ap md lover efPhshe. With 
this knowledge, angered as they were with him 
for baulking their viUStont attempt they aftsr a 
goad deal of converts upon the s uip ee t, meshed 
to concoct some heinous plan to put him cdett- 
aeliy out of fthe way. What that plan was, and 
hew for h succeeded, will be seen beresfter. 

To retura to ewr bare. The nagtoancceeding 
the angry dfocomae b et wem Jaak and Mr. Par- 
sens, was r ond a tod eventful to our young saiior 
hen* by another meeting between him aad Phe¬ 
be, by their rep sirfo g t o gs rh t r to the mri dmospf 
awhdstitv ingsgeri by Jack, and hy a tinal oen- 
enmmation of the marriage tie, whinh rendered 
the tub ewe. 
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After the cer emon y, Juk attended Phsheto 
the near vicinity of her home, and then took hie 
departure^ promising to agaia visit her; end her 
parents as well, early the deg Mowing. 

Phebe resolved to spy nothing of the marriage 
to her father and mother, aa she had not ashed 
them to sanction it* bat concluded to wait until 
Jack saw fit to reveal it, believing, after knowing 
of its final consummation, that her parents would 
readily forgive her and Jack, poor though they 
might still think him to he, the more especially 
as they would sea that further anger could 
avail them nothing. 

Upon leaving his beautify! wife of an hour in 
he near neighborhood of her own home. Jack 
Davenport moved (prickly forward again for hie 
father's residence, thinking deeply of the ascent 
event, and determined in hie mind, should the 
landlord of the Throe Anchors remain obdurate 
against Phebe and himself, to as quickly as pos¬ 
sible remove, Phebe to the residence of his 
parents. 

Be had reached one half the distance towards 
his home, and was walking rapidly along a some¬ 
what deserted street, when suddenly he was con¬ 
fronted, and his career checked by a tall, burly 
ruffian. 

“ Who are you, and what do you mean 1" in¬ 
voluntarily ejaculated Jack, somewhat surprised 
at the bold demonstration of the intruder. 

“ Tour name is Jack Davenport, is it not 1” 
questioned the ruffian, giving no answer, and re¬ 
plying by making a further inquiry. 

“ It is, but I don't know how you should know 
it, for I can't remember of ever having seen your 
figure head before 1" 

“ Perhaps you never did, but if you're Jack 
Davenport, as you say, you are the man I want-" 

“For what?" 

“ To come along with me." 

* Where 1" 

“ Ton will know, when yon reach the spot." 

M Bat if I don't know what ooqrse you're go¬ 
ing to steer, or for what purpose you want me, 
messmate, sky-rockets and hand-grenades, it's 
scarcely likely that I shall Mow yon." 

“ But you most go with me 1" said the ruffian. 

“Must! if I must, I will—hut I will wait urn 
til you prove that I mast" 

“It will be better for yon to come peaceably, 
than to compel me to use force," said the mam 

“Yonspeak boldly and insolently, whoever 
yon may be, and I will not accompany yon,", re¬ 
plied oar hero. “ So give lee-way, and sheer off, 
you pirate, or I'U run into you without more 
palaver 1" 

“ Two can play at the game you mean*” the, 


m 

ruffian replied, throwing himself into a pugilistic 
attitude, and holding his clenched hands well up 
in front of him, as though ready for action. 

“ If so, I'm ready to show which one of the 
two is the better man," Jack rejoined, clenching 
his fists, suddenly knocking up the guard of his 
opponent, and skillfully striking him so severe a 
Mow in tire face, as caused him to fall to the 
ground, as though felled like an ox. 

But he bad scarcely made this, successful hos¬ 
tile demonstration, ere the effect of a heavy blow 
from behind staggered him. Severe, however, 
as it was. Jack maintained his footing, and quick¬ 
ly turned around to face some half dozen men, 
probable comrades of him now lying hortdu 
combat, 

“ Seize upon him, men, and let us away with 
Miy i as quickly as possible!" cried a voice, un¬ 
mistakably that of Beckwith- “ Finished pugi¬ 
list as Baker has always thought himself, he's 
done for with a single blow! Upon him, all at 
once, and then we will hind him hand and foot, if 
it is necessary!" 

Jack Davepport resolutely confronted his ad¬ 
versaries, disdaining flight, although there was 
every opportunity to retread and the villains 
with Beckwith, noticing his defiant front, hesitat¬ 
ed to attack him. 

“What is the matter 1" Beckwith exclaimed. 
“Do you fear a single man, comrades t Set up¬ 
on him, gag, bind and beer him away, or we 
may be interrupted 1" . 

“ Back, you cowardly swabs, or 'twill be worse 

for ye 1 ” ejaculated opr hero, sternly. 

The party, notwithstanding, pressed upon him, 
and quick, almost, as the lightning's flash, he 
tripped up the heels of Beckwith, knocked down 
i another close beside him, and violently pushed 
backward a third, almost causing him to lose his 
equilibrium. 

For all this it would have fared hard with him, 
considering the number opposed to him, hut for 
the fact that a number of persons wer^at this 
minute seen approaching. They were two or 
thre e of the guajrdians of thq night, and a sight 
of them caused the myrmidons of Beckwith to 
make an instant stampede, while Beckwith him¬ 
self, and his fallen comrade, quickly picked them¬ 
selves up, and Mowed their retreating footsteps. 

“ It was their intention to subdue me, and take 
me away with them, probably for the purpose of 
potting me to death," were the words of Jack to 
one of the watchmen, when they had all reached 
his side, and inquiry was made of the occasion 
of the dastardly attack. 

“ Do you know any of them •" was the next 
question asked. 
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"One*of them, only," said Jack. "Hals 
known by the name of Beckwith. I knocked 
him down the other night npon one of the wharves, 
and rescued a lady from him, who is now my wife, 
and whom he was striving to carry away in a boat, 
against her will. He and the villains with him 
just now came upon me, no doubt at his instiga¬ 
tion, he owing me a grudge for the punishment 
I gave him 1” 

Further words followed, some of the watchmen 
said that the matter should be more closely look¬ 
ed into, and then, after a little while, Jack Dav¬ 
enport took his leave of them, and started once 
more towards his residence, which he reached 
without further incident of moment 
At quite an ear^y hour the next morning, Jack 
once more repaired to the abode of his lady love 
—the tavern of the Three Anchors. He found 
Mrs. Parsons and Phebe at home, but the land¬ 
lord had gone out some time before, and was yet 
absent 

Phebe warmly greeted him, and there was a 
loving smile npon her countenance; but upon 
the other hand, the features of the mother wore a 
severe expression, and it was plain to be seen by 
Jack, that she had no welcome for him. Ad¬ 
dressing her, after a word or two with Phebe, he 
was assured of it, by the answer she made to his 
speech. 

" Mr. Davenport,** she began, in a cold, harsh 
tone of voice, " that you are not welcome here 
you should well know, after the last words of 
Mr. Parsons, before you left us yesterday. I see 
not, therefore, why you should still persist in 
visiting us, when you must be aware that my 
daughter cannot hereafter be aught to you f* 

" On the contrary, I expect she will hereafter 
be everything to me,** Jack replied. "If I am 
not welcome to you, at least I am to Phebe, and 
I hope ere many days to be to both you and Mr. 
Parsons 1*' 

" Tou think so, but you will be deceived, and 
your h0pes of becoming the husband of my 
daughter will prove evanescent ones t” 

“ItIs you, Mrs. Parsons, who are deceived,** 
returned our hero. "1 never wish to be more 
to Phebe than I now am.** 

Phebe smiled, and her mother noticing her, 
and seeing the intelligent look which Jack cast 
upon her, said: 

" What do you mean !** 

"There is no need of further secrecy, Mrs. 
Parsons,** answered our hero, "Phebe and I are 
already spliced.** 

"What!" 

"Phebe is already married to me !** 

"Married to you!*' 


"Tee, she is now my wflbf** 

Mrs. Parsons was astonished. 

" *Tfs (Use f She is not married I you are hut 
striving to deceive me !*' she exclaimed. " Speak, 
Phebe, and tell use that he has but uttered a base 
Her 

"Here is the proof that he has told you noth¬ 
ing but the truth," replied Phebe, quietly taking 
the marriage certificate from a pocket of her 
dress, and placing it in one of her mother's hands. 

Mrs. Parsons read the certificate, which vu 
wr it ten in a dear legible hand, and then folding 
it up, raised her eyes, and for a minute sternly 
fixed them npon her daughter. She was about 
to give utterance to some words of an angry na¬ 
ture, but was checked ftom so doing by the open¬ 
ing of one of the outer doors, and the quiet ap¬ 
pearance of the landlord. 

"Ah, Jack, yon here!" he immediately said, 
robbing his hands, and looking infinitely pleased 
about something, and acting as if he had never 
spoken an angry or uncivil word to our hero in 
his life. "Iam glad to see you again. Tou 
must forgive what I said the last time we met 
I am sorry for the language I made use of. I do 
not cars if you are poor, because I am convinced 
that you are worthy of my esteem." 

Mrs. Parsons looked aghast She was too 
much astounded to speak. And Jack and Phebe 
too, were not a little surprised at this unlooked- 
for change in the landlord of the Three Anchors. 

"Iam glad that yon have finally a gbod opin¬ 
ion of me," said Jack, "and Phebe, I'm sure, al¬ 
so rejoices at the fact" 

" My opinion is so good, that you shall wed 
her whenever both of you may mutually deter 
mine." 

"They are already married!" Mrs. Parsons 
managed to articulate, wondering greatly at the 
sudden change in her husband. 

" What do yon say ! already married!" ex¬ 
claimed the landlord. 

"Yes, father," spoke Phebe. "Jack and I 
were married last night We thought we would 
get married first, and then ask your forgivenem 
afterwards, as is so often the custom of late." 

A minute after, Mr. Parsons was glancing at 
the marriage certificate, and finally convinced 
that Jack and the lovely Phebe had outwit¬ 
ted him, as for as their greatest wishes were con¬ 
cerned, he at length said: 

" Well, well, well, I am glad of it, and it shall 
not be my fenlt if this is not the happiest day of 
my Ufe. I don*t care a cent if yon are poor. Jack, 
yon may not be always so. We will hope,' at 
least, that you will not, and hope, the poet says 
is a gl orio us prephetof the future." 
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"lam not so poor, now, as yon may think 
me, for I have deceived yon, as I have been 
thinking to try your friendship. I am glad that 
I have found yon true. I have three thousand 
dollars, the savings of more than three yean, 
and they are all my own 1” 

"Yon surprise me, and yet I am glad that 
what yon say is true,” said Mr. Parsons. 

"But that Phebe Is now mine, T should not so 
soon have told you so much, but I have no lon¬ 
ger a reason for secrecy, as I am one of the 
family.” 

Mr. Parsons had learned abroad that Jack 
had been deceiving him, and hence the reason of 
his so cordially receiving him upon his return 
home. Jack shrewdly suspected that hb father- 
in-law had learned something, to which might be 
attributable his changed demeanor towards him, 
but he gave no hint of this suspicion, as he be¬ 
lieved it would be as well not to, as the husband 
of Phebe. 

Mrs. Parsons soon left the room, ashamed of 
the language she had spoken in the presence of 
our hero, but she afterwards mustered courage 
to again enter Ms presence, and to welcome him 
as the husband of Phebe. 

It was late in the afternoon, and Jack and Phe¬ 
be were still together in the sitting-room of the 
Three Anchors, and Mr. and Mrs. Paiuons were 
present as well, when all were suddenly startled 
by a double knock upon the outer door. A ser¬ 
vant answered the summons, and immediately 
after, Beckwith and Bryant were ushered into 
the presence of the quartette. 

A look of surprise was upon the features of 
each and all, as the two entered, and the villains 
evidently were somewhat taken aback at the 
presence of their sailor enemy. However, they 
resolved to make the best of the matter, and at 
the invitation of Mrs. Parsons, they became seat- j 
ed. A constrained conversation of some minutes 
took place, in which, however, neither Jack nor 
Phebe joined, arid the two feeling somewhat un¬ 
comfortable, were about again to take their leave, 
when another knock was heard. Upon Its being 
answered, four policemen unceremoniously en¬ 
tered, and Beckwith and Bryant were at once 
arrested, as being two of a number recently en¬ 
gaged in an extensive bank robbery. 

Both were bold in their speech, and Indignant 
at the accusations preferred against them, but 
they were nevertheless obliged to accompany the 
officers, and soon the house was cleared of their 
practice. 

"8hhrer my timbers,” said Jfc&, using one of 
his nautical expressions, "but may I have a 
round dozen, if I didn’t always think tint them 


chaps were regular landshftrks; and I gndss now 
that they’ll meet their just deserts, despite all 
their boldness of speech, and asseverations of 
innocence.” 

Header, our littie sketch is conduded. A pe¬ 
riod of joy and mirth occurred upon the follow¬ 
ing day, in honor of the marriage of oar hero 
and heroine, and many a health was drank to 
the future prosperity of the lovely bride and her 
noble husband. 

Beckwith and Bryant were tried, found guilty 
of being participators in the bank robbery, and 
were sentenced to ten years imprisonment in the 
Sing-Sing State Prison. 

After tarrying a few days at the tavern of the 
Three Anchors, Jack took Ms lovely bride to 
the home of his parents, where they were cor¬ 
dially received, and where they resided many 
years after, frequently receiving visits from Mr. 
and Mrs. Parsons, and as often returning them. 

We have only farther to add that Jack 
Davenport is now one of the wealthiest of the 
merchant princes of Hew York, and that thriv¬ 
ing children born to him, are an honor to Mm 
and his still charming spouse. 

OH9HSTABLE 

A funeral in Norway Is a very simple alter. 
The creed of the ooontry is Lutheran; and the 
mysterious and lugubrious pomps and ceremo- 
■ nies called into action by the rites of the Roman 
Catholic or the Greek Church are dispensed with. 
On the night followup the decease, the corpse is 
“ watched,” in the principal room in the house 
inhabited by tiie deceased. The coffin is placed 
on the table (a custom common in the north of 
Bnrope; fin Russia, to say a man Is "on the 
table,” Is s quh re h u l to saying that he is deed). 
Lighted sconces are placed upon it, and prayers 
are recited by a minister retained for the pur¬ 
pose ; the sorrowing relatives and friends gather¬ 
ing round. A moderate repast of milk, soup, 
porridge, and tron* f*>m a neighboring fiord, is 
served in the course of the evening: but no at¬ 
tempt is made towards the “ wakes ” and fune¬ 
ral feasts—or rather orgies—that disgrace the 
funeral rites in seme countries. On the Mow¬ 
ing day the coffin is borne to the church, the rel¬ 
atives following in procession, and is thence car¬ 
ried to the grave, and sprinkled with flowers; 
the clerk remaining to chant over the lonely 
oench. 

THE YEARS. 

They do not go from ns, bat we go from them, 
stepping from the old into the new, and always 
leaving behind ns seme baggage no longer ssr* 
viceabfe on tbs march. Some keep our child¬ 
hood, some our youth, and all have something 
of ours which they will give up for neither bribe 
nor prayer—the opinions cast away, the hopes 
that went with us nai tether, the cares that heat 
had successors, and the fellies outgrown to he 
reviewed by memoqr, and called up for evidence 
some day. 
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MY XOTEIB'B VOIOB. 


BT AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


Though far away I wander 
From the scenes of early youth, 

I shall ne’er forget its pleasures, 

Hours of innocence and truth. 

Oft my spirit hears the voices 
Of the loved of long ago: 

Father, mother, playmate brother, 

Cease to love thee?—never, no 1 

Yet of all the welcome vetoes 
That my spirit loved to hear. 

Capsing joy to banish darkness, 

Drying every sorrowing tear, 

Was the sweet voice of my mother, 

With its tones so soft and mild, 

Oft in love so gently chiding 
Her wayward, thoughtless child. 

Its softness seems to linger 
All along through manhood’s years, 

And its cadence, sweet and cheerfiil, 

Bids me banish all my fears. 

Though the world may prove unfeithfbl, 

And its friendship fade end wane, 

When disgusted with its fo lH ft a, 

All its baubles I disdain. 

The sweet voice of my mother 
Shall my joy and comfbrt be, 

As I dream of love unfhthomed 
Cherished kindly still for me. 

Yes, I hear her voice as ever, 

Though long years have passed and gone, 
While my mind oft wandssa backward, 

As I journey on alone. 


[osiohuj~J 

MAUDE: 

—OR,— 

Tl® TIMES OP WILLIAM TIE COIUtUEBOK. 


BT CLAREKCE LIVIJTGSTONB. 


Amoeg the noble Saxons who swelled the 
train of William the Conqueror, returning from 
the successful battle that gave him that pompons 
title, was the Earl Waltheof, He was accom¬ 
panied on that occasion by hit beuutffnl young 
daughter, Maude. Timid as the fawn, that is 
startled by the sound of her own soft footfalls, 
the sweet maiden blushed to find herself the 
centre of a grou p of admiring ganem, the chil¬ 
dren of him whom her father came reluctantly to 
honor. Numerous, indeed, was that band of 


newly-fledged royalty. There were Robert the 
slow; Richard, the monkish boy; William Ru¬ 
ffes, the fiery-hearted, as well as fiery-haired; 
Henry, the refined scholar, who had received the 
pretty name of Beancleek; Cicely, who had 
been the promised bride of the slain Harold; 
Agatha and AdeU, the two maidens whose 
friendship for the young Maude ended bat with 
their Uses; and, lastly, die three little gide, 
Adelisa, Constance and Qundred. 

The young Saxon beauty, dressed in snowy 
white, above which a robe of purple satin was 
leoped above the knee at one side, and girt with 
a rich, soft scarf fringed with gold, was led up to 
the new queen, Matilda, and received the cares 
which she willingly bestowed upon lips ao lovely. 
Still, there was sadness on that sweet face. Her 
father's destiny and her own had been embittered 
by the temper of her step-mother, Judith d’Au- 
male, the niece of William, Judith sided with 
the conqueror, while Waltheof saw, with bitter¬ 
ness, the downfall of the Saxon reign. 

Not yet did William, feel secure of the throne 
of England. There were those around him 
whose stern and dissatisfied looks proclaimed to 
him as loudly as the tones of a trumpet, that 
they needed bat a master spirit to tear him from 
his new found dignities, and bid him back to 
Normandy. He was restless and uneasy, al¬ 
though seeking to wear the kingly look which he 
believed became him, and the bland aspect which 
should betoken the gracious sovereign. 

Exalting in his conquest, he heeded not that 
the slain Harold was the affianced husband of 
his gentle daughter. Cicely, nor that her heart 
was broken by his death. Regardless of her 
faded cheeks, and sunken eyes, be was already 
planning a marriage for her with young Edwin 
Atheling, the rightful heir to the throne of Al¬ 
fred the Greet Not that he feared the youth, 
for bis indolent and feeble mind was not equal to 
the exertion of claiming his rights ; but he be¬ 
lieved in strengthening his own* hands by alli¬ 
ances with the blood royal; and, had it not been 
for the queen, he would have trampled on the 
broken heart of his daughter with as little re¬ 
morse as he did over the bleeding form of 
Harold. The mother shrank from this desecra¬ 
tion of her daughter's affections, and suggested 
Agatha as a substitute* They were speedily be¬ 
trothed ; but not long after the conqueror revoked 
his plighted word to the lovers, and doomed hie 
child to resign Edwin for King Alphonso, of 
Spain. Hearts were but playthings for the 
redoubtable conqueror. 

But the corses which he had brought upon 
others, came home to roost, Richard died of 
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lever, brought on by bandog in the New Fosest; 
Agatha mourned herself to death beyond the, 
see, with Edwin's name upon her lips, remem¬ 
bered still tenderly in Spain as in England, and, 
as if to affright his sonl by accumulated honors, 
the handsome head of Edwin Atheling was 
brought him by one who supposed he was doing 
an important service to the king. Ah, never yet 
did Heaven smile upon ill-gotten wealth or 
dignities. 

Yet even all these terrible warnings failed to 
satisfy the conqueror's boundless ambition. 
Fearing Earl Waliheofs disaffection, he retained 
the beautiful Maude at his court, as a hostage for 
her father's good Caich; Intending to dispose of 
her hand when it should saris his ambitious 
views and bring strength to his rule. Maude 
had bestowed her heart upon Edwin Atheling, 
and had aacmsly mourned the policy which 
sought to wed him with Agatha. Now, be was 
lost to both the fair girls, la seemed to be the 
conqueror's sole employment to sever hearts that 
loved. A deeper tragedy than he had yet en¬ 
acted was to eeme. The trachomas step¬ 
mother of Maude had discovered that her hus¬ 
band had been drawn into a conspiracy against 
the king, and she betrayed him to William. A 
French count bad gained her affections; and, for 
his sake she willingly doomed her husband to, 
death. He was beheaded near Winchester. 
The tidings following so speedily the terrible 
fete of Edwin and the death of her beloved 
Agatha, so wrought upon the gentle Maude that 
a fever seized her. She lay, for a long time. In 
happy unconsciousness of what had passed, but 
awoke to new calamities from the earns kou hand 
that had worked cQ her woes. 

In accepting the proffered service of Judith to 
bring her noble husband to daath, he had laid a 
phm io marry the ti m ch s m as widow of Waltbeof 
to a Norman noble, Simon, a man who was at¬ 
tacked to him as his sovereign, and as willing to 
cling to his fortunes m King of England, as 
when Duke of Normandy. Simon was wretch¬ 
edly lame and deformed, and the proposal of the 
conqueror to unite her to each a person, exas¬ 
perated the perikUous, but handsome and elegant 
woman to such a degree that William, to punish 
her, stripped her of power and wealth, and ban¬ 
ished her to Yorkshire. 

StiH intending to give hfe Neman ftnmrite 
•ome token of his regard, he next proponed to 
marry him to the bautifttt Maude. Meaentios, 
who chained a living to adead body, was scarcely 
more cruel than he who that wedded beauty to 
deformity without the a ffec ti o n that aright have 
overlooked the sacrifice. l*he decree was gone 


forth, however, and Maude, overwhelmed with 
amazement and grief, and scarcely recovered 
from the lingering sickness which she had been 
thrown into by her father's death, was led to the 
sacrifice in dumb woe. It was the impersonation 
of beauty and the beast And then the aggra¬ 
vating thought that there was no affection to 
smooth over the deformity, for Simon would as 
gladly have married her step-mother as herself, 
had but the lands of Northampton and Hun¬ 
tingdon been the gift accompanying her hand. 
Now they were Maude’s, and the bridegroom 
was ready to marry their owner. 

Bat no one coaid live with Maude without be¬ 
ing softened and subdued by her meek and dove- 
like gentleness. She, who had tamed the whote 
crew of the conqueror's obstinate and self-willed 
children, might well hope to have some refining 
influence upon a husband. Nor was her hope 
vain. Simon learned to regard his beautiful wife 
with a devotion that amounted to reverence. 
One glance of her meek, violet eyes could tom 
him from any purpose, or incite him to any 
brave or heroic deed. He believed her scarce 
lower than the angels, and so wrought upon her 
gentle heart by his tender and reverential love, 
that when he died, which was not many years 
after their marriage, Maude grieved, as she never 
thought to grieve, over his dead body. The 
poor, weak, suffering frame was forgotten, save 
to pity its pains, and her only thought was of 
the worshipping love he had borne her. 

Much, indeed, of sorrow had the youthful 
widow endured. She had seen the death of al¬ 
most all who were dear to her. Her father, Ed¬ 
win, Agatha, her husband, that of William the 
Conqueror—who, although cruel to her in one 
sense, had. yet shown her great affection when 
not drawn into cruelty by state policy—the death 
of William Eofos, who had usurped the throne 
of his brother Robert ; and last, not least, the 
living death of Cicely in a convent, and the loss 
of her firm friend, the Queen Matilda. 

Rnfns, indeed, had sought her hand in mar¬ 
riage. She declined the honor of being the 
queen of an usurper. Her heart told another 
tale when David of Scotland wooed her. Mal¬ 
colm, the King of Scotland, called Cean-mohr, 
from the size of his head, had married Margaret 
Atheling, and Henry Beauderk, who, by the de¬ 
lay and indecision of his brother Robert, had been 
enabled to seize the throne of England at the 
very moment of the Red King's death, had long 
sought the hand of her fair sister; Matilda. 
Henry eagerly seized the opportunity of obtain¬ 
ing the influence of Mande with the princess, 
and she became Henry's queen. 
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MAUDE. 


It would be injustice to the gentle nature of 
Maude, if we/did not relate how tender and de¬ 
voted was the friendship between herself and 
Adela. The latter had married Count Stephen 
of Blois and Chartres. An ambitious woman 
was Adela; ambitious, not for herself, but for 
her husband, her brothers, and the sons who 
were soon growing up around her. Her first¬ 
born, who bore his grandfather's name, was 
fated never to walk in the conqueror’s steps, for 
good nor evil. A fretful, sicklj fancy was suc¬ 
ceeded by an otter prostration of mental strength, 
until the boy became an idiot. All her other 
sons, Thibaot, Stephen and Henry, had, in one 
way and another, disappointed her, while the 
youngest child, a daughter, early married to the 
Earl of Chester, met with an untimely death in 
the ill-fated White Ship, the same in which her 
royal cousin, Prince William, went down, off the 
coast of Normandy. The father of the prince, 
the first Henry, he who succeeded to the throne 
of the conqueror, was never seen to smile after 
that terrible disaster, nor was he a deeper 
mourner for his son than the now widowed 
Adela for her darling Lucy. 

Adela's ambition had driven Count Stephen a 
second time to the Holy Land, where he died 
from wounds received while defending the ban¬ 
ner of the cross. This remembrance caused her 
the deepest woe when the tidings of his death 
were brought to her. As her father had counted 
over the misfortunes which his vaulting ambition 
had cost his own children, so did Adela—a true 
daughter of the conqueror, inheriting his bound¬ 
less pride—sit down, in her hopeless misery, to 
blame herself bitterly for every woe her children 
had suffered. 

In these hours of lonely grief, she thought of 
that sweet sister who, at her first sorrow, had 
turned aside from the world, and had become the 
bride of Heaven. How much had she thereby 
escaped ? Cicely was now abbess of the convent 
of Caen. Why could she not carry her bleeding 
heart thither ? She remembered how frantically 
she had pleaded with her sister, not to enter the 
gloomy cell of a nunnery. She remembered 
what were her own sensations when the lovely 
hair that had been twined so often around the 
fingers of the slain Harold, was severed from the 
beautiful head of Cicely. Now she would have 
given worlds to blot out memories far more bitter. 

Her resolution was taken. Henceforth, one 
roof shall shelter them both — the sister whose 
meek head bowed like a lily beneath the first 
storm, and the prouder one who had only broken 
when the tempests came too thick and fast for 
mortal endurance. 


When she entered the convent of Caea, to 
spend the remainder of her life in prayer and 
supplication for that peace which she had never 
yet found, the happy Maude was on her way to 
Stirling, where she was to be crowned Queen of 
Scotland. A bright day had succeeded the 
cloudy morning of the orphan’s life. The only 
drawback to her happiness in reigning over her 
loving people, was, that h was purchased by the 
widowhood of Malcolm’s queen, the beautiful 
and gentle sister of him she had once dearly 
loved—Margaret Atheling, the sister of Edwin, 
and of Henry’s queen, Matilda. 

“Thus Aina the splendid Borrow, 
f Whan the heavy night ti post, 

Ami. thus ftam hoty s orrow 
Spring Hoovers own smiles at last! 

Loooller even tight say ho 
Ftob darkness burning forth— 

0, suffering! it Is from thee 
We learn HopeVeo atU sa f worth. 


BBALITllB. 

There is life and death going on in everything; 
truth and lies are always at battle. Pleasure is 
always w as t in g against setfveetraint. Doubt is 
always crying pshaw 1 and sneering. A man in 
life, a humorist in writing about life, 8wavs over 
to one principle or the other, and laughs with 
reverence for right and the love of truth in his 
heart, or laughs at these from the other side. 
Didn’t I tell you thatdancing was a serious busi¬ 
ness to Harlequin ! I have read two or three of 
Congreve’s plays over before speaking of him: 
and my feelings were rather like those, which I 
dare say most of us here have had, at Pompeii, 
looking at Sallust's house and the relics of am 
orgy, a dried wine-jar or two, a charred suppor¬ 
table, the breast of a dancing girl pressed against 
the ashes, the laughing skull of a jester, a perfect 
stillness round about, us the Cicerone twangs his 
moral, and the blue sky shines calmly over the 
ruin. The Congreve muse is dead, and her song 
choked in time’s ashes. We gaze at the skeleton, 
and wonder at the Hfe which once revelled in fee 
man veins. We take the shall up, and muse 
over the frolic and darings, the wit, scorn, pas¬ 
sion, hope, desire, with which that empty bowl 
once fermented. We think of the glances that 
allured, the tears that melted, of the bright mu 
that ehone In those vacant sockets; and of Hpe 
whispering love, and cheeks dimpling with 
smiles, that once covered yon ghastly yellow 
frame-work. They used to call those teeth 
pearls ones. See, there's the cup she drank from, 
the gold chain she wore on her neck, the vase 
which held the rouge for her cheeks, her looking- 
glass, and the harp she used to danee to. In¬ 
stead of a feast, we find a grav esto ne; and im 
place of a wfetrsn a few bones \-—Tkmektrag a 
Lectures. 


AFFLICTION. 

Aftfetion is the wholesom e soil of virtue; 
Wheat p a ti ence, honor, sweet humanity. 

Calm fortitude, takeooot and strongly flourish. 

Mallr. 
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44 BOMS DAY.” 


u Sons day " is the burden of many a song 
That nsvsr wm told In rhyme, 

It comet to the tar liko the peal of a belli 
Or the sound of a musical chime? 

And we almost list for the wind to say, 

“ It shall come to yon again 1 some day.* " 

There are friends we meet on earth to lore. 
From whom it is hard to serrer; 

And we loosen the links of the golden chain, 
To be clasped no more fbrtver; 

But we sadly smile and gently say, 

We may hope to meet in heaven 44 seme day.*' 

While the stars shine on and flowers bloom, 

And verses are written in rhyme, 

I catch by a glance of a dreamy eye 
A view of the 44 river of Time ;** 

Where, in clonds of crimson, and gold, and gray, 
Are hanging the gilded words, 44 Some day." 
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BT A NEW TOBK DBTSCTIVB. 


Oh® cold January night I was seated cosily 
by my fireside, enjoying a cup of tea which my 
wife knows so well how to make, when a violent 
ring at the front door bell disturbed the reverie 
in which I was indulging, and made my wife 
spill the sugar she was in the act of putting in¬ 
to my cup. 

44 1 do hope, James/’ said my wife, 44 that 
this is no one to take you out to-night” 

44 1 hope so too,” I returned, 44 but if it should 
be, I must obey, business must be attended to, 
my dear.” 

44 But it is snowing so fast, and you work so 
hard.” 

44 Everybody, my dear, has to work hard to 
obtain a livelihood,” I returned, philosophically. 

Our conversation was interrupted by the en¬ 
trance of our servant girl, who stated that a 
young lady wished to see me bn important pri¬ 
vate business. My wife, who is in no wise of a 
jealous disposition, discreetly withdrew, and the 
party wishing to see me was immediately usher¬ 
ed into die parlor. I rose as she entered, and 
handed her a chair. 

My visitor was a very handsome young girl of 
about eighteen years of age. She was dressed 


with great taste, and evidently belonged to the 
upper ranks of life. She appeared somewhat 
embarrassed, as if she were at a loss how to be¬ 
gin the conversation. 

44 Have I the pleasure of speaking to Mr. 
James Bmmplont” she said, at last. 

44 That is my name/' I replied. 

44 You are a private detective officer, are you 
not 1” 

44 1 am, madam.” 

44 0, sir,” said she, 44 1 am in great trouble, 
and 1 have come to seek your assistance.” 

44 Anything I can do, 1 am sure I shall be very 
happy to oblige you,” 1 returned. 

44 My name, sir,” continued the young girl, 
gaining courage, 44 is Elisa Milford.” 

44 Milford,” said I, "what, the daughter of 
the gentleman who has lately so mysteriously 
disappeared, with the account of which the 
papers have been so full for the last few days ?” 

44 The same, and it is on that very business 
that I have come to consult you. You are per¬ 
haps aware that a young man has been arrested 
on suspicion of having taken his lif^?” 

44 Yes, a Mr. Henry Waring, I believe 1” 

44 Yes, sir, that is bis name—that young man 
is innocent.” 

"Indeed!” - 

44 1 will make a plain statement of the facts of 
the case, and then I am sure you will agree with 
me. My father's name, as you are aware, is Mr. 
Herbert Milford. We live on the banks of the 
North River, about twelve miles from New York. 
My father was devotedly attached to me, and we 
lived as happily as possible together. He grati¬ 
fied my every wish,-and for years not a single 
cloud obscured my calm and peaceful existence. 
About a year ago, I was introduced to the son 
of a gentleman living in the neighborhood, and 
mutual love sprang up between us. My father 
did not oppose our union, and as it was a desir¬ 
able match on all sides, it wss to be settled that 
we were to be married next spring. Things 
went on in this way for several months. Henry 
Waring visited my father’s bouse every night. 
But suddenly our dream of happiness was dissi¬ 
pated, and that, too, by an extraordinary circum¬ 
stance. Henry was early one morning found in 
the garden attached to our house in a half sense¬ 
less condition, his clothes and hands were cover¬ 
ed with blood, and my father had mysteriously 
disappeared. Every search was made for him. 
bat without any avail, and Henry was arrested 
on the charge of having murdered him and con¬ 
cealed the body somewhere.” 

44 That was a very strange conclusion to oome 
to,” said I, interrupting her. 
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w Tes, but you hare not heard all,” she repli¬ 
ed. - My father's watch and purse were found 
In Henry's pocket at the time he was arrested." 

“ How does Mr. Waring account for that I" I 
asked. 

“ I don't know,” returned Miss Milford, M for 
I hare not been permitted to see him. He has 
been removed to the county jail, and bis case 
has not yet been investigated, owing to the fact 
of my father's body not having been discovered. 
But to suppose that Heniy could be guilty of 
murder and robbery, is too preposterous to be 
believed for a moment.” 

- Such would certainly appear to be the case,” 
I returned; “but did not the place where Mr- 
Waring was arrested reveal nothing 1” 

- 0, yes, a terrible struggle had evidently tak¬ 
en place there. The flowers and roots were torn 
np, the shrubbery broken, the ground in various 
places was covered with blood, and a knife was 
found which was proved to have belonged to 
Henry, was also stained with the vital fluid.” 

“ Do I understand that your father imposed 
no obstacle to your marriage with him t ” 

“ None at all, sir, in fact my father loved him.” 

* How long ago is it since your fhther was 
missing ?” 

"This is the fourth day. My motive, Mr. 
Brampton, in applying to you, is to free Mr. 
Heniy Waring from the imputation of a crime 
of which I am sure he Is as innocent as I am.” 

- It does indeed seem very improbable that he 
committed the deed. There appeared to be no 
possible motive for it. The first thing I must 
do is to see Mr. Henry Waring, and hear what 
explanation he has to give.” 

-Thank you, sir,” replied Miss Milford. 
-When shall I come and see you again !” 

- Are you staying In New York V 9 

-Yes sir. I am staying with an aunt at 115 
East Broadway.” 

- Very well, when I have anything to com¬ 
municate to you I will call.” 

She then wished me good evening, and took 
her leave. When she had gone I reflected a 
fow minutes on the strange case, for to tell the 
truth, at first glance, I did not know what to 
make of it. The whole affair appeared to be in¬ 
volved in mystery. Of course, I did not for a 
moment suppose that Henry Waring was guilty 
of Mr. Milford's death. The utter absence of 
motive, and the fact that he had everything to 
lose and nothing to gain by the death of the 
fhther of his betrothed, satisfied me that he could 
not be the guilty party. Then the thought nat¬ 
urally arose in my mind was Mr. Milford mur¬ 
dered at all f I passed several hours in these 


vain conjectures, and was no nearer a conclusion 
after all. 

The next morning I started for the town of 

L-, situated on the Hudson River railroad, 

in the prison of which place Mr. Waring was 
confined. I had some little difficulty in obtain¬ 
ing admission to the prisoner, but when I stated 
that I was a detective officer, an order was re¬ 
luctantly given me. 

The moment I entered his cell, Mr. Waring 
advanced to meet me. In a few words I told 
him of Miss Milford's visit to me, and that I wan 
acting by her instructions. 

•• The dear girl/' he replied —-1 knew that 
she could not think me guilty of this foul crime.” 

-Mr. Waring,” said I, -It Is necessary that 
you should state exactly what occurred to you 
in reference to yourself. You are aware that 
suspicion points very directly at you as having 
committed the deed. Ton were found on the 
night Mr. Milford disappeared in the grounds 
attached to the house. Your clothes were cov¬ 
ered with blood. Evidences of a struggle were 
apparent, and the old gentleman's watch and 
parse were found in yoar possession, to say noth¬ 
ing of the concealed knife which was proved to 
be youfe.” 

-1 own the circumstantial evidence appears 
to be very strong against me,” he replied, " and 
I am afraid my plain unvarnished story will not 
do much towards disproving it. Bat the follow¬ 
ing are the simple facts of the case. On the 
night in question I visited Mr. Milford's house 
as U8aal. I stayed there until eleven o'clock 
and then took my leave. I was accustomed to 
return home by the garden at the back of the 
house, as I saved something in distance by so 
doing. On the night I refer to, I was about a 
dozen yards from the back gate when two men 
started np from behind some boshes, and seized 
hold of me. Before I had time to defend my¬ 
self, one of them struck me a violent blow on 
the head which knocked me down senseless. 
When I recovered it was daylight, and 1 must 
have been there all night. I found my hands 
and clothes covered with blood, and my knife 
which I carried for self defence abstracted from 
my pocket. I had scarcely risen to my feet whoa 
I was seized and accused of having murdered 
Mr. Milford.” 

" But how about the watch and purse ?” 

-I assure you no one was more surprised than 
myself when they were taken from my pocket.” 

- How long a time had you parted with Mr. 
Milford when yon were assailed in the garden ?” 

-Mr. Milford nsnally retired at ten o'clock, 
leaving Miss Milford and myself np together.” 
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Alter a little mom conversation with the pris¬ 
oner, I withdrew, not very well satisfied with the 
result of my risk. It if true it served to con- 
Ann me In the opinion 1 hed termed of Waring** 
in n o cen ce, hat I was no nearer discovering tee 
troth than before. 

My neat pro c eedi ng was to make a strict ex¬ 
amination of the pre m is es lately oeonpied by 
Mr. Milford, and especially tee spot where Mr. 
Waring had been assailed. The hooee afforded 
ns no doe, bat the g a rden convinced me that the 
disorder there had been made after the yoong 
man had been struck, and that it was not ocet- 
etoed by any real straggle that had taken place, 
bat to indnoe tee belief teat sneha straggle bad 
occurred. Them was too mach regularity ia the 
uprooting of the flowers and roots, and the shrub¬ 
bery was broken too systematically not to set 
this point at rest to tee eye of the de t ect i v e . 

I discovered that the most urinate search had 
been made for Mr. Milford’s body, bat without 
any success. After making these investigations, 
I returned to New York, and mafly saw bat little 
hope of being able to unravel the mystery. 

Three weeks passed away, and I had not dis¬ 
covered one single link in the chain I was seek¬ 
ing to find. One day Miss Milford called on 
me again. In a few words I tokl her, that np to 
the present time my researches had all been fruit¬ 
less. She looked disappointed. 

“ Have you heard,” she said, “ that my ancle, 
Mr. Oliver Milford, is occupying Linden Manor 
House 1” 

“ Tour ancle occupying Linden Manor 
House I” I exclaimed, in a tone of the greatest 
surprise. 

“ Tes, he appeared teem two weeks ago, and 
claimed all my father’s property by virtue of a 
will which he exhibited, and by which he was 
made sole heir to aU my tether's estate.” 

“ Are you sure tee will is a genuine one 1” I 
aeked, a ray of hope entering my mind. 

"There can be no donbt teat H was signed by 
my father,” she replied. 

"But who is this unde of yoursf I never 
heard jon mention him before.” 

M I had almost forgotten his existence, ter tee 
fact is, my tether and Be were not on good terms 
together, and his name was scarcely ever men¬ 
tioned.” 

"And yon are left nothing in this will 1” 

“Nothing.” 

" Is it not very strange, Miss MDford, teat 
your tether should have left your unde afi his 
property!” 

“It fa, indeed, very strange,” replied tee 
young lady. “ They have never spoken to saoh 
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other for years. My tether could never bear to 
hear tee name of his brother Oliver mentioned, 
and whenever he did speak of him, which I have 
before said was seldom, be always spoke of trim 
as a bad-bsarted man.” 

“ And ysl yoa say tee signature to tee wiM 
was In year tether’s handwriting !” 

“Tes,sir, lam perfectly satisfied of it, so 
much so, that when some of my friends advised 
me to contest the validity of the will, being firm¬ 
ly convinced tbit my tether really did sign it, I 
refused most potirively. I earn nothing about 
my tether's wealth, and it is not to regain this 
that 1 ask year assistance, sir; my simple wish 
is to obtain Mr. Henry Waring’s release.'' 

* Has tee will been proved !” lacked. 

“ O yes,” she replied, *' my unde has taken 
tell posses si on.” 

“And what have you been doing since!” I 
asked, more out of curiosity than anything eke. 

“I have obtained some music pupils, and I 
am doing very well, as I before said. I have no 
con c er n about myself.” 

“ Have you any letter or document with your 
father’s signature attached to it!” 

“ I have a number at home,” she replied; 
“ by-the-by, I drink I have a letter of his with 
me now, written to me same six years ago, when 
he was ia Albany.” 

So saying she took from her reticule tee letter 
in question, and handed it to me. 

“ Will you allow me to retain possccskm of 
this!” Tasked. 

“Certainly,” tee replied; “but I can assure 
yoa that if you s uppose the will to be a forgery, 
you are mistaken. The will is undoubtedly 
genuine.'' 

“ Well, my dear yoaag lady,” I returned, “I 
do not doubt your word, but you may be mis¬ 
taken. At all events I should like to judge for 
myself.” 

I then bade her goed morning, and expreawd 
a wish to see her again teat day week. When 
she had gone, I immediately put on my hat and 
coat, and directed my steps to tee recorder’s 
office, for the p ur pess of examining tee wtik 
Aided by tee index I found it readily, and com¬ 
menced to road every word of H. 

It was by no means a long document, but 
went on to state tent he, Mr. Herbert Milford, 
being of sane mind, did thereby beqaeate unto 
his beloved brother all Iris personal and real es¬ 
tate, etc., etc. The document appeared to be 
drawn up in a perfectly legal form, and tee mast 
captions special p le a der could take no exception 
to it whatever. At last I came to the signature. 
I took from my pocket the letter Miss Milford 
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had given me, for the purposb'of comparing the 
Signatures. There could be HO doubt whatever 
but the signature was genuine; the letters were 
formed exactly the same, end were evidently 
written by the same hand. Still there was a 
marked difference between the two. That at¬ 
tached to the letter was bold and firm, while that 
attached to the will was weak and tremulous. 
The will was witnessed by John Dorsey. 

The fact of this difference in the signatures 
Immediately aroused my suspicions. A person’s 
signature rarely differs except when the mind is 
influenced. But then again 1 reflected that time 
might impair a person’s writing, and I compared 
the date of the will with that of the letter. What 
was my astonishment to find that they were both 
dated on the same day, namely, January 1st, 
1840 . I next held up the document to the light, 
for the purpose of seeing if there was a water 
mark on the paper. I found such was the case, 
Und the words, " Connecticut Mills, 1843 ,” could 
be made out most distinctly. 

Here was a will purporting to have been sign¬ 
ed in New York on the 1st January, 1840 , by a 
man who was in Albany on that very day, and 
on paper that was made three years afterwards. 
And yet there coaid be no disputing the fact that 
the signature was a genuine one. The whole 
truth in a moment flashed across my mind, and 
I immediately set about Unravelling the web. I 
went to work with a good heart, for I had but 
little doubt of success. 

My first proceeding was to make inquiries as 
to the exact date of Mr. Milford’s disappearance. 
I discovered that it was on the 10th day of Jan¬ 
uary, and that Oliver Milford had come to take 
possession of the property on the 21st. I also 
made inquiries as to the past life of the heir of 
the property, and found that in Boston, from 
which city he came, he bore a very disreputable 
character, and that no one would trust of believe 

him. I then returned to L-, and putting up 

'at the country tavern, I called the landlord on 
one side. 

"Mr. Adams,” said I, "do you know any 
one of the name of Dorsey living in this neigh¬ 
borhood?” 

“ Yes, sir, there’s a Mr. John Dorsey who 
lives over the river.” 

"What kind of a man to hoi” 1 asked. 

“ He’s a very tall, strong man,” he replied. 

I mean what kind of a character does he bear?” 

“ Well, I can’t say much in his fever, so I 
would rather not say anything." 

"I suppose he is not very much liked by his 
neighbors ?” 

"Yon may wall say that Brer since be at- | 


tacked poor Mr. Milford so savagely, nobody 
speaks to him.” 

“ He attacked the late Mr. Milford, did be ?” 

"Yet sir, a most unprovoked assault h 
seems that Mr. Milford offended this man in 
some way, and one day there was a sale in town, 
and Mr. Milford and Dorsey both bid for the 
same article. It was knocked down to the for¬ 
mer, and it was after the sale that the assaak 
was committed.” 

" Was Dorsey prosecuted for it?” 

" Yes, he was imprisoned for a year, and fed 
to pay a heavy fine.” 

I learned all I wanted to know, and changed 
the conversation. I now determined I would 
visit Linden Manor House again. My purpose 
was to have an interview with the new proprie¬ 
tor, so that I might observe him well, and per¬ 
haps gain a few points by my scrutiny. 

I soon reached the dwelling, and ringing bold¬ 
ly at the bell, demanded an interview with Mr. 
Oliver Milford. After some delay I was admit¬ 
ted into his presence. I found him to be a gea- 
tlemanly man enough, but with rather a forbid¬ 
ding cast of features.' I noticed two things ia 
particular about him; one was that he bade 
club foot and a restless manner. 

" Mr. Milford,” said I, " I have been inform¬ 
ed that you wished to dispose of Linden Manor 
House; if that is the case I should tike to pur¬ 
chase it.” 

"Who the deuce told you that?” said Mr. 
Oliver Milford, an angry flush mounting to his 
face. 

" A friend of mine,” I replied. 

" He told you a lie, then.” 

" If I have been misinformed, I apologize," I 
replied. 

Mr. Milford was somewhat mortified, and I 
bade him good morning. When I left the house 
I determined to visit the stable, for a reason the 
reader will discover by-and-by. I found two 
very fine horses, and the ostler, a good-humored 
Irishman there. 

“ Fine horses, there,” said I, as I entered fee 
door. 

" Sure, an’ you may well say that,” replied 
the ostler, proud of my notice. 

" You keep them well groomed, too.” 

" Faith, and it’s bat little grooming they re¬ 
quire.” 

" I suppose they can travel pretty fast t" 

"You’ve just hit the nail on the head. You 
should just have seen them fee day they came 
down here from New York. Why, they didn’t 
sweat a hair, and it’s a good twelve miles, 
too.” 
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“Indeed) the? did not befog Id the lets Mr. 
Milford, then f” 

“No, indeed. Sure fcn’ Mr. Oliver Milfonl 
brought them down with him when he came.” 

“ They were not at all distressed, you say 1“ 

“Divil a bit! they looked as fresh as if they 
had just come out of foe stable.” 

“Did Milford arrive here in foe day time 
or night time ?” 

“ It was dark night.” 

“I see you come from the old country; here's 
a quarter to drink my health. Good day.” 

“ Good day, and God bless yon, sir—may the 
holy saints preserve yon!” 

I made inquiries at the tavern as to foe exact 
spot where the witness of foe will lived. I learn¬ 
ed that it was across the river on a small inland, 
foe whole of which he owned. I procured a boat 
and rowed directly across—the river was not 
very broad. I then skirted along the shore until 
I came to a landing place. After I had proceed¬ 
ed a quarter of a mile, I reached a spot where 
foe marks of horses' feet were plainly to be traced 
on foe snow. It was evident that horses had 
been embarked at this point on a boat or raft, 
and had been conveyed to foe other side at foe 
point from which I had started. 

I made my boat fast and looked about me. I 
found that foe island was small, and so thickly 
studded with green trees that I could see but 
very little in advance of me. Taking, however, 
the horses' hoofs for my guide, I came upon an 
old dilapidated stone building which had evi¬ 
dently been built long anterior to foe Revolu¬ 
tion. It seemed te be entirely unoccupied, for 
foe shutters were dosed, and thick grass and 
weeds grew in profusion. 

I walked all round foe house, but could, not 
find a living soul visible, but Iwni rewarded 
with a sight whidi made my blood tingle in my 
veins, for it served to substantiate my theory 
with respect to clearing op foe mystery, and this 
sight was nothing less foam foe impressien of a 
dub foot many times repeated, near foe front en¬ 
trance of the house, thus showing conclusively 
that Mr. Oliver Milford was a frequent visitor at 
Mr. Dorsey's 

I rung foe beD, and receiving no answer, I 
opened foe door which was unfastened. It was 
evident that Mr. Dorsey Hved by himself for 
there was only one room furnished, and that but 
meagrely. The first thing that I noticed was a 
candle and box of lndfor matches on foe table 
in the room. Although it was daylight I lighted 
the c a n dle and began to explore foe house. I 
first of all examined foe upper portion of it, but 
found nothing. I then examined foe ground 
12 


floor with foe same success. I did not feel dis- 
oonraged, for I feU almost satisfied from foe fact 
of the candle being there that such would be foe 
result. 

I next proceeded to ex a mine the cellar, and 
had not descended half a doses steps before I 
heard a foist groan. I rushed forward, and en¬ 
tered a spacious vault. In a corner of this damp, 

| dark and dismal dungeon, redlining on a heap of 
.straw, with manacles on his wrists and ankles, I 
saw an old man whom I was satisfied was Mr. 
Herbert Milford. I held the candle over his 
head and saw that he was sleeping. At that mo¬ 
ment 1 heard foe sound of footsteps behind me, 
and turning round, saw that it was Mr. Oliver 
Milford advancing towards me with all the feroc¬ 
ity of a tiger. A terrible straggle ensued, but I 
was foe younger man of foe two, and finally suc¬ 
ceeded in overpowering him, and in fixing foe 
manacles with which he had loaded bis poor 
brother, on his wrists and feet. 

The joy of foe poor old man at his release, 
knew no bounds. In a very fow words he in¬ 
formed me of all that had passed!. On the night 
of his disappearance, he was seized by his broth¬ 
er and Dorsey, and conveyed to this prison with¬ 
out being able to give the slightest alarm. While 
there be bad been compelled, under threats of 
instant death, to sign a document, foe purport of 
which he did not know. His brother or Dorsey 
visited him every day, bringing him a supply of 
food, but he could not have lasted much longer, 
as he was getting weaker and weaker every day. 

Everything had turned out exactly as I had 
expected. The trembling characters of the sig¬ 
nature to the will, and foe fact that it had been 
ante-dated, convinced me that it had been obtain¬ 
ed by force. I then argued that Mr. Herbert 
Milford was not dead, bat in some place of con¬ 
finement. This place I was satisfied must be 
near Linden Manor House, as it would be im¬ 
possible to .convey him any long distance with¬ 
out detection. I was also satisfied that Mr. Oli¬ 
ver Milford must have been in foe neighborhood 
long before the time he was supposed to have 
come from New York, and it was to discover if 
my opinion were a correct one that I paid a visit 
to foe stable. 

The poor old gentleman was conveyed back to 
his residence, and was soon gratified with his 
daughter's presence. Young Waring was im¬ 
mediately released from confinement. 

I may add that in a month or two Eliza Mil¬ 
ford and Henry Waring were married. Oliver 
Milford died after four years' confinement in foe 
State Prison, where he bad been condemned for 
life. Dorsey escaped. By some means he leara- 
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ed that hit victim had been discovered, and at 
once started for New York. I need scarcely add 
that it was Dorsey and Oliver Milford who had 
made the attack on Waring, and placed the 
watch and parse of their prisoner in his pocket, 
for the purpose of causing him to be suspected 
of having murdered the old gentleman. 


BATAVIA. 

Batavia, the capital city of the island of Java, 
according to the description of a newspaper cor¬ 
respondent, is a brilliant specimen of oriental 
splendor. The houses, which are white as snow, 
are placed two or three hundred feet back from 
the street, the intervening space being filled with 
trees, literally alive with binls, and every variety 
of plants and flowers. Evety house has a piazza 
in front, decorated with beautiful pictures, ele¬ 
gant lamps, bird cages, etc., while rocking-chairs, 
manges, etc., of the nicest description, famish 
luxurious accommodations for the family, who 
sit here mornings and evenings. At night the 
city is in one blaze of light from the lamps. The 
hotels have grounds of eight or ten acres in ex- 
teot around them, covered with fine shade trees, 
with fountains, flower-gardens, etc. Indeed, so 
numerous are the trees, the city almost resembles 
a forest. The rooms are very high and spacious, 
without carpets, and but few curtains. Meals 
are served up in about the same style as at first- 
class hotels in the United States, although the 
habits of living are quite different. At daylight, 
coffee and tea are taken to the guest’s room, and 
again at eight o’clock with light refreshments. 
At twelve breakfast is served, and at seven, din¬ 
ner. Coffee and tea are always ready, day and 
night No business is done in the street in the 
middle of the day, on account of the heat The 
nights and mornings are cool and dellghtfril; 
birds are singing afi night The thermometer 
stands at about 82 degrees throughout the year. 
The island of Java contains a population of 
10,000,000; the city of Batavia 180,000. The 
island abounds with tigers, leopards, anacondas, 
and poisonous insects of all kinds. The finest 
fruits in the world are produced in groat profu¬ 
sion.— New York Tribune. 


A HINT TO THB BOLDINES. 

The captain of the barge on an Oxford boat- 
race, just as they are starting, gives each rower a 
little slice of lemon to hold in his mouth. He 
knows the philosophy. Anything in the mouth 
that promotes the flow of saliva, and keeps the 
throat moist, answers as well or better than 
drink, which often in quantities weakens the 
stomach. A physician, who understood these 
things, used in his long drives to take a clove in 
his mouth, instead of drinking frequently, as his 
inclination would have led him to do. The ad¬ 
vantage of cloves is, that they contain much in 
little space, and do not lose their strength. For 
the soldier they would be peculiarly useful, since 
they are aromatic, stimulating and astringent, 
which last quality would tend to counteract that 
tendency to irritation of the bowels, which is the 
bane of the soldier’s life. Half a dozen a day 
are enough; one clove may remain in the mouth 
for hours. 


THB ItAKBLBTS IN MICHIGAN. 

The lakelets in this State are worthy the at 
tendon of the naturalist. Becently, a man by 
the name of Briggs, while washing sheep in one 
of a series of throe in the township of Sdo, was 
drowned. He had swam across it some forty 
rods, and on returning was probably seized with 
cramps, and sank near the middle. All efforts 
to recover the body being fruitless, Messrs. Har¬ 
rington and Phillips were sent for, to search with 
their submarine armor. Accordingly they made 
numerous descents at various depths, discovering 
most singular irregularities of bottom and curi¬ 
osities or formation. In some places the plum¬ 
met will strike bottom in a short distance. A 
few feet distant and down it goes to an almost 
unfathomable depth Sometimes, on arriving at 
what seems to be the bottom, the diver’s feet rest 
on nothing, and down be goes into impenetrable 
darkness and a soft mass of mingled water aad 
sediment, until prudence warns him against 
further progress. Down sixty-five feet went Mr. 
Harrington, in the vain search for solid bottom, 
and still his lead sank through *' deep obscure.” 
At ofte time the plummet trill show a current 
which carries the Hue rapidly away from the per 
pendicular, and again it swings around, indicat¬ 
ing a whirling eddy. This lake, or rather pool, 
has hitherto been little known, many old resi¬ 
dents never having heard of its existence. A 
man present among the spectators of the diving 
operations, said that on his first discovery of it, 
a few years since, it abounded with the fish com¬ 
mon to our streams, of a large size, and so little 
alarmed at the sight of man that they were to be 
caught by the simplest means — when within 
reach, almost by hand. As there is no inlet by 
which they could have entered the lake, how 
came they there .Michigan Herald 


THB FOWBB OF MONBT. 

The power of money is on the whole over 
estimated. The greatest things which have been 
done for the world have not been accomplished 
by rich men, or by subscription lists, but by men 
generally of small pecuniary means. Chris¬ 
tianity was propagated over half the world by 
men of the poorest class; and the greatest think¬ 
ers, discoverers, inventors, and artists, have been 
men of moderate wealth, many of them little 
raised above the condition of manual laborers in 
point of worldly orenmstaaces. And it will al¬ 
ways be so. Riches are ofrener an impediment 
than a stimulus for action; and in many esses 
they are quite as much a misfortune as a blessing. 
The youth who Inherits wealth, is apt to have life 
made too easy for him, and be soon grows saiei 
with it, because he has nothing left to desire. 
Having no special object to struggle for, he finds 
time bang heavily on his hands: he remains 
fnorally and spiritually asleep; and his position 
in society is often no higher than that of a poly¬ 
pus over which the tide floats.— Transcript. 


LABOR. 

Work for some good, be it ever so slowly; 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly; 
Labor—all labor is noble mud holy. 

Mbs. Osgood. 
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TO THB JACKfiONIA BO0B. 

Dear little Rose, oomuaatiora o# tb« Illy, 

Thy home la by the shaded, sluggish pool, 

And thon doet draw the elements at beauty 
From the same source; here In the morning cool, 
'With lilies, sweetbrlar and sweet-fern, I come 
To transfer so much beauty to my heme. 

Beauty and fragrance! how they are combined 
In this sweet month of flowers, delicious June, 

While trees In leafy faloees, to the wind 
Wake each with a distinct, melodious time; 

YH naught of all that makes the meadows feir, 

Or tiie wild woods with firagranoe rteh and rare, 

Can thee excel for green and glossy leaf, 

And crimson petals, though thy term is brief. 

M. Liwn 

Glarkia PalohoUa. 

This is a hardy manual, of great beauty, discov¬ 
ered by Captain Clark, in his expedition, with Cap¬ 
tain Lewis, to the Colombia River. It is a native 
of the Rocky Mountains. Plants from seed sown 
in August or September flower much stronger than 
when sown in the spring, but succeed very well 
when planted in April or early in May. The soil 
should not be over rich or moist, as they frequently 
die very suddenly in such a location. In a good, 
sound loam, rather light, it flourishes best. The 
flowers are light purple; plants one foot high; in 
bloom from June to September. There is a variety 
with white flowers* All the varieties and species, 
when grown in large masses, are very ornamental. 

How to save your Mlgnionette. 

Your cottage window-box of mignionette will 
often wither away, because a small grub gets to the 
pith at the cellar, or at the surfhce of the bed, eats 
out the heart of the plant, and death is instantane¬ 
ous. The care is very sharpie. Fresh soot raked 
in with the seeds is an invariable protection against 
this, and very many other garden grabs and evils. 
Soot, wood-ashes, lime, salt and deep trenching— 
especially the latter—will remove earth-grubs and 
insects. 

Venus's Looking-Glass. 

An annual border flower of some beauty, very 
hardy; having it once in the ground, It will sow it¬ 
self; the young plants may be taken up in the 
spring and planted where to remain, and should be 
set one foot from each other; or sow the seed very 
early in the spring. One foot lpgb, very branching, 
producing a long succession of bine flowers, which 
close at the approach of rain, and at evening. Spec¬ 
ulum, because the form of the corolla resembles a 
little round, elegant mirror (speculum); whence it 
is called Venus's Looking-glass. 

Garden Chrysanthemum. 

This is a handsome hardy annual, one variety 
with white and another with yellow flowers; two 
feet or more high; in bloom from July to October. 
Sow the seed in April. The doable varieties alone 
are worth cultivation. The fina doable varieties 
are propagated by cutting. 


Everlasting Flower. 

The Golden Eternal Flower is a hardy annual, 
growing two feet high, producing flowers from July 
to November. There is a variety with white flow¬ 
ers. The Large Everlasting Flower is of the same 
height as the preceding, flowering at the same time; 
flowers much larger; one variety white, tipped with 
red; another yellow, tipped in the same way; all 
are easily cultivated in a rich, loamy soil. Plants, 
forwarded in a frame, are in bloom from June to 
November. This is a family of plants much ad¬ 
mired on account of the beauty of their flowers 
when dried; which, if gathered when they first 
open, and carefully dried, retain their color and 
shape for many years. They are, therefore, highly 
prized for winter mantel bouquets, and ornaments 
for vases, etc. 

Socket Oandy-Tuffc. 

This hardy annual is of considerable beauty, be¬ 
ing very showy, and of a pore white. The clusters 
of racemes am numerous and very large, being 
three or four inches long. At a distance the fine 
flowers vary much resemble the double white rock¬ 
et. It blooms for several months daring the sum¬ 
mer. It well deserves a place in every flower-gar- 
den. All the species and varieties of the candy¬ 
tuft are very hardy, and easy to cultivate. The 
fell-sown seeds flower early; those sown in April, 
from July to September; and some of the species 
untH the frost in October. There is a variety, 
called the new crimson, that is not crimson, but a 
deep, rich purple. All the varieties look best in 
beds or masses. 

Skeletons of Loaves. 

These may be obtained by the following process: 
Macerate the leaves in water until they are in a 
state of putrescence or complete deoay. The pulpy 
part of the leaves being thus destroyed, pour some 
boiling water over them, which will detach the soft 
parts from the fibres. If carefully done, the fibres 
will remain unbroken, however delicate they may 
be. To insure success, it may be well to do only 
one leaf at a time. The skeletons being obtained, 
they should be dried by placing them in the sun 
rather than at the fire, which would have the effect 
of wrinkling them and putting them out of shape. 


Flowers. 

The most humble abode is made pleasant to the 
sight of all persons of good taste and refined feel¬ 
ings, when it exhibits flowers in its surroundings, 
or plants peeping out of the windows. Flowers 
are a luxury that the poorest may eiyoy—the most 
common are among the most beautiful—and a few 
seeds sown in the garden patch, however small it 
may be, or in s pot or a box, will in a short time 
gladden the heart of the sower, and all who look 
upon them, in the spirit of love, with a beauty and 
fragrance too exquisite for description. 
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Asparagus. 

Let the stalks be lightly but well scraped, and as 
they are done, be thrown into cold water; when all 
are finished, fasten them into bundles of equal size; 
put them into boiling water; throw in a handful of 
salt; boil until the end of the stalk becomes tender; 
it will be about half an hour; cut a round of bread, 
and toast it to a clear brown; moisten it with the 
water in which the asparagus was boiled, and ar¬ 
range the stalks with the white end outward. A 
good melted butter must accompany it to table. 
Asparagus should be dressed as soon after it has 
been cut as practicable. 

Apple Sauce. 

Pare, quarter and core a quarter of a peck of rich, 
tart apples; put them in a stewpan, with a teacup 
of water; add some finely-chopped lemon-peel, and 
a large cup of sugar; grate half a nutmeg over, and 
cover the stewpan; let them stew gently for half an 
hour, then mash them fine; add a teacup of butter, 
and serve with boHed rice or boiled batter pudding. 

Cheap Apple Pudding. 

Peel the apples, out in small pieoes, and put them 
in a deep dish with water enough to keep them 
from burning. Place over them a cover, half an inch 
thick, of pastry made the same as for cream of tar¬ 
tar biscuit; place on a moderate fine, and cover with 
a deep dish to allow the crust to rise. Cook twenty 
minutes. Serve with braided butter and sugar. 

A good Drink. 

A very refreshing drink for hot weather, or when 
feverish, is made by taking twenty grains of car¬ 
bonate of soda, and an equal quantity of white su¬ 
gar, and twenty-five grains of either lemon or tar¬ 
taric acid; mix this In two glasses of water as usual. 
If you substitute half a lemon for the acid, it will 
be a still more delicious draught. 

Broiled Salmon. 

Cut the fish in slium from the best part; each 
slice should be an inch thick; season well with pep¬ 
per and salt; wrtrp each slice in white paper, which 
has been buttered with fresh butter; fiisten each 
end by twisting or tying; broil over a very dear 
fire eight minutes. Serve with butter or tomato 
sauce. 

Caper Sauoe for Pith. 

Take some melted butter, Into which Snow a 
small bit of glaze; and when the sauce is In a state 
of readiness, throw into it some choice capers, salt 
and pepper, and a spoonfril of essence of anchovies. 

To Glean tainted Barrels. 

The best method for cleaning tainted barrels is 
to put one peck of charcoal and one teacup of potash 
into each barrel, fill them up with boiiihg water, 
cover tight, and let them stand until cold. 


To blacken Front* of stone G himney-Fiooes. 

Mix oil-varnish with lampblack, and a little spirit 
of turpentine to thin it to the consistency of paint. 
Wash the stone with soap and water very dean; 
then sponge it with dear water; and when perfectly 
dry brush it over twice with this color, letting H 
dry between the times. The lampblack must be 
sifted first. 

Gup Cake. 

Two cups of flour, one cup of butter, half a cup 
of sour cream, three well beaten eggs, and a little 
s&leratus dissolved in hot water; beat these together 
for a long time; add grated nutmeg and half a tea- 
spoonful of lemon extract or orange flower water; 
bake in a qmek ovm, in buttered tins lined with 
paper. 

Dandelion Boor. 

Take of dandelion roots, well washed, two ounces; 
boil them in six quarts of water for thirty minutes; 
strain, and add one pound of molasses, and half an 
ounce of yeast—to be put in a bottle and left to fer¬ 
ment for twelve hours. To be drank night and 
morning. 

Citron Podding. 

Take a pint of cream and the yolks of six eggs, 
and beat them together; add four ounces of sugar, 
the same of citron shred fine, two spoonsful of flour, 
and a little nutmeg. Place this mixture in a deep 
dish; bake it in a quick oven, and turn it out. 

Syrup of Ginger. 

Steep an ounce and a half of beette ginger In a 
quart of boiling water, closely covered up for twen¬ 
ty-four hours; then, straining off the infusion, make 
it into a syrup, by adding at least two pounds of 
fine loaf sugar, dissolved, and boiled op in a hot 
water bath. 

Currant Padding. 

Take a pound of currants, a pound of suet, five 
eggs, four spoousfril of flour, half a nutmeg, a tea- 
spoonful of ginger, a little powdered sugar, and a 
little salt. Boil this for three hours. 

Cherry Padding. 

Line a well-buttered basin with a paste mads of 
butter, or suet chopped small, rubbed into flour; 
put in picked chrirries; cover the top with a crust, 
and boil It. 

Ginge rbrea d. 

Mix together three and a half pounds of flour; 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, one pint of mo¬ 
lasses, a quarter of a pound of ginger, and some 
ground orange peel. 

Brown Graham Bread. 

One quart superfine flour, one quart unbolted 
flour, and one pint Indian meal, sifted and scalded. 
Add a little molasses, if preferred. Mix as whefct 
using yeast, salt, etc. Bake when light. 
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A Military Kitten. 

When the 23d regiment left Lynn field, lest fell, 
one of the members of Company A, Charles L. 
Getchell, of Salem, took a young kitten in his hav¬ 
ersack as a soldier’s pet. The specimen was so 
young as to require a milk diet for some time; bat 
notwith s tand i ng her youth and inexperience, she 
shared ail the perils of the campaign, and waxed 
fot and strong in spite of them. Surviving foe 
hardships of the voyage to Hatteras Inlet, and the 
battles of Roanoke and Newbern, she became a 
very contented denizen of the latter locality when 
the regiment went into camp there, and doubtless 
did her feir share of sconting and picket duty on 
her own hook, if not on the public service. Last 
April her young master and protector died, but the 
pet was still kindly cherished, and a few days ago 
was brought back to Salem by the brother of the 
deceased, a member of the same company, who re¬ 
turned on sick furlough. If the adventures of this 
military kitten could be folly and fairly written out 
they would form an interesting chapter in the an¬ 
nals of the feline race. 


Peculiar Cane. 

Perhaps as sad and peculiar a case of sudden 
death occurred in this village, says the Woonsocket 
Patriot, as is usually recorded. Mrs. Estker Stearns 
was attending the funeral of her daughter, who had 
died at Milford, and whose remains wens brought 
to Woonsocket for burial. The mother, who had 
been in poor health for some time, and who bad not 
seen the corpse of her daughter, requested at the 
grave that the coffin might be opened, and the 
u last look ” of maternal affection be gratified. No 
sooner were the pallid features of the corpse seen, 
than the mother swooned, fell and expired almost 
immediately. 

An ancient People. 

There is a remnant of a race of Indians fn New 
Mexico who are entirely different from any other 
tribe on the continent, and are supposed to be de¬ 
scended from the Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs. 
They are small, have a peculiar conformation of 
skufl and fees, arc of peaeefol habits, and live by 
agriculture. They weave cloth, build with took 
made of stone, and build towns of stone and mortar 
with walls. They have now seven small towns; 
but the ruins of their ancient cities show that they 
wore once inhabited by millions. 

Curious. 

The Manchester (N. H.) American say* there is a 
woman in that city who has been three times mar¬ 
ried, bat has never lost a husband by death. She 
has been twice married to the same man, with 
whom she now lives; also that there is a young 
woman there of twenty-four years, who was mar¬ 
ried lately to her third husband. She has had four 
children, two of whom she has buried. 


Died of Grief 

Among those afflicted by the death of Mr. Rog- 
er^ who diet} lately at Lowell, none seemed to be 
pore effected than a small black dog which he 
owned. Although a house-dog, not in the habit of 
following its master about, it always manifested the 
greatest .affection for him whenever he was about 
home. As soon as Mr. Rogers died, the poor ani¬ 
mal showed at once that it comprehended the ex¬ 
tent of its loss by bowlings and moanings which 
could only come from an animal in grief. Some of 
the family endeavored to console it by bestowing 
such attentions upon H as they could; but it refused 
to be comforted, and continued its moanings, and it 
was found necessary to remove it to the stable. 
The day after a man skilled in diseases of animals, 
examined it, aad was of opinion that it had a sort 
of brain-fever. It refosed food, though it lapped a 
smell quantity of water, thus showing that it did 
not have the hydrophobia The poor dog grew 
worse rapidly, and shortly died—a victim of grief. 

Abraham's Burial-Place. 

White the Prince of Wales was at Hebron he 
and hie sake obtained penunsfon to visit the cave 
of Machpelah, Abraham’s burial-place. They are 
the first Christiana who have been allowed to enter 
it since the Crusades, nearly seven hundred years 
ago. Dr. Stanley stye everything is kept in the 
most beantiftil order, and nothing could be more 
satisfactory than the state in which the tombs are 
preserved. Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Sarah, 
Rebecca and Leah are buried there. 

A long Paat. 

The Keene Sentinel says a hen was discovered 
under a girt in a barn in that town, on the 28th of 
March last, where she had been accidentally cov¬ 
ered up with clover hay about the 10th of July— 
having lain there nearly nine months without any 
food but clover heads around her, and without any¬ 
thing to moisten her throat but the snow that fell 
near crevices of the barn in winter. The hen was 
found alive but much emaciated, and she “ still 
lives.” 

Singular Accident. 

In Cazenovia, New York, recently, a district 
school gave an exhibition, embracing a dramatic 
scene, in which a deserter was to be shot The act 
was performed, and the lad who acted the part (a 
son off Rev. S. Swan) fell dead upon the stage. It 
was found that in loading the gun a brass ferrule 
on the ramrod had slipped from its place and re- 
mained in the barrel. 

Singular. 

Mr. WdBton Earle, of Dighton, has a calf which 
has only three legs, and is without any tail. The 
fore leg comes down in about the centre of the 
breest, instead of one side, as in the case of two legs. 
It is now abont eight weeks old, healthy and re¬ 
markably sprightly, having jumped out of the pen 
nearly four feet high. 
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SABBATH IN NSW ENGLAND. 

A Frenchman of to-day, "newly caught," 
complains bitterly of the logubriousness of a New 
England Sabbath, and contrasts the observance 
of the day, as he notes it, with the riding, racing, 
promenading, dramming and fifing, picnics, 
theatricals, gay music and balls of his godless 
native city. Bnt what would a rattle-pated Par¬ 
isian say, were we to renew the rigidity of the 
Puritanic Sabbath of the old colonial days— 
when no man was allowed to " walk in his own 
garden or elsewhere, except reverently to and 
from meeting "—when no woman was allowed to 
kiss her children, or man to kiss his w ife a n d 
when Sunday began on Saturday night 1 We 
have lapsed away sadly sinee those days of grace. 
And the structures devoted to worship with ns 
differ as much from the old colonial meeting¬ 
houses, as the people of to-day do from their re¬ 
mote ancestry. To the good old pilgrims, one 
of our splendidly ornamented Gothic churches 
would have appeared an abomination—a temple 
of Dagon. The old meeting-houses were another 
sort of affldr. The earliest one was built of logs 
and mounted with cannon, while, during service, 
a grim sentinel, with breast, hack and head-piece 
of iron, and a firelock on his shoulder, strode to 
and fro on the lookont for " heathen salvages," 
who were wont to choose the Christian Sabbath 
as the most promising season for their incursions 
on the infant settlements. Within, a sense of the 
sanctity of the place and the day rested on every 
individual of mature age—while the boys were 
kept in awe by the dose vidnity of "ye con¬ 
stable," and "ye whipping-post and stocks 
alsoe." Those rigid days, are gone—bnt with 
all oar boasted liberality, can it be said that the 
tone of moral and religions sentiment is higher 
now than then 1 


Rembmbbb this. —Never rath* to sleep at 
night without leaving the window open, top and 
bottom, a few inches, even in winter. This is a 
great aid to sound health. 


Mbbbib Ehglutd !—A quarter of a million 
people in England are at work in the different 
mines, to whom the fresh air and the light of the 
sun are scarcely known. 


BBAXiro BY 1CA0KOTBY. 

In Japan, according to M. Hue, there is a con¬ 
trivance, in general use among the devout, "for 
simplifying their devotional activity." This in¬ 
strument, says that adventurous traveller, is 
called a cho-Joor, that Is, " turning prayerand 
it is common enough to see them fixed in tbs 
bed of a running stream, as they are then set In 
motion by the water, and go on praying night 
and day, to the special benefit of the person who 
has placed them these. The Tartars also sus¬ 
pend these convenient implements over their do¬ 
mestic hearths, that they may be put in motion 
by the current of cool air from the opening of the 
tent, and so twirl for the peace and prosperity of 
the family. Another machine which the Budd¬ 
hists make use of to simplify their devotional 
activity, is that of a large barrel turning on an 
axis. It is made of thick pasteboard, fabricated 
of innumerable sheets of paper pasted one on 
another, and upon which are written, in Thibetan 
characters, the prayers most in foshion. Those 
who have not zeal or sufficient strength to place 
on their backs an immense load of books, and 
prostrate themselves at every step in the mad, 
adopt this easier method, and the devout can then 
eat, drink and sleep at their ease, while the com¬ 
plaisant machine does all their praying for them. 


America* Ehtbkfbisb. —While in many of 
the old countries the plow is precisely the imple¬ 
ment it was thousands of years ago, in this, since 
the formation of our government and the estab¬ 
lishment of the patent office, there is said to have 
been one thousand improvements made and 
patented._ _ 

Makihg light of it. —Open war is to be 
made upon crinoline! A pantomimic reproof of 
it is to be expressed at Coventry, in England, by 
a procession in honor of its entire opposite. 

Old Time Toilet. —It appears, from the 
eighth satire of Horace, that the Roman ladies, 
like the American, were not unacquainted with 
the nse of false teeth and false hair. 

Tbub Fbibhdskip.— Value the friendship of 
him who stands by you in the storm; s worms of 
insects will surround you in the sunshine. 
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SBXiV-ULXAJrOB. 

The driver in the fable who celled upon Jupi¬ 
ter to assist him, instead of potting his own 
shoulder to the wheel of his wagon to extricate 
it from the mire, is a type of that class, who, 
from want of self reliance and self-exertion, are 
overwhelmed by the misfortunes that beset hu¬ 
manity. ** Heaven helps those who help them¬ 
selves," is an adage, the troth of which has been 
tested by the experience of ages. “ What man 
has done man can do," should be the motto of 
every individual. It is a reliance on his own 
powers that enables the victorious general to 
conquer overwhelming odds; that made Colum¬ 
bus the discoverer of a new world. That man, 
no matter what his sphere of life or occupation, 
who is distrustful of his own powers, and can un¬ 
dertake or perform nothing without the aid and 
co-operation of his fallows, leads at the best bat 
a mendicant kind of existence. The spirit of 
Cardinal Richelieu's motto, "There’s no such 
word as fail," has carried many a man onward 
to fame and fortune. It was this quality of self- 
reliance that enabled Fnhon, under every discour¬ 
agement, to carry ont and perfect the application 
of steam to foe propulsion of boats upon rite 
water. It was this quality which made a poor 
lieutenant of artillery the arbiter of the world's 
destiny, the greatest man that ever filled the 
throne of empire. 

Those unsu cce srihl individuals who rail against 
fortane, and constantly complain of HI luck, are 
of feat dam of persons wko have never exerted 
their own powers to command cuooess; who have 
waited for golden showers to fall into their laps; 
who have e x pected that laurel crowns would 
drop unsought upon their head. Sack people do 
not deserve success or fame. To make ns really 
value the p os s ess i o n of anything, we most have 
earned it at some cost. He who at one swoop 
becomes rich by a fteak of fortane, almost invar 
riably becomes a spendthrift, exemplifying the 
saying, “ put a beggar on horseback, and be will 
ride himself to deathwhereas he who accumu¬ 
lates a fortune by his own exertion and care, 
knows its value, and takes suitable care of his 
stores. The universal success of the Yankee is 
the direct result of self reliance; Hie true-blooded 
Yankee thinks he can do anything, and hence he 
does almost everything; for confidence is an ad¬ 
mirable substance to oil the machinery of life. 
Hiram Power’s visitor finding that " stativerry 
had riz," it at once occurred to him that he 
"could sculp a little himself," and no doubt he 
could have done so had the sharp spur of neces¬ 
sity supplied him with au impetus. It was this 
spirit of self relumes which carried our fathers 


through the war of the Revolution, conducted us 
through the fierce conflict of 1812, and the des¬ 
perate trials of the late war with Mexico. It is 
this, in short, which has made America what 
she is. 

It seems as though an American no sooner 
conceives an enterprise than he feels the ability 
to execute it, and be embarks on it with a cer¬ 
tainty of success, which is in itself the largest 
element of triumph. Whatever charges may be 
brought against us, we are quite sure that no one 
ever accused os, as a nation, of diffidence or dis¬ 
trust in our own powers. The truth is, we are 
emphatically a self-reliant, and therefore a suc¬ 
cessful, people. 


Weight of Cannon. —A navy 64-pounder 
weighs 184 times as much as one of its shot. 
The English wronght-iran 13-inch gun, of Hors¬ 
fall's, is 170 times heavier than its shot. The 
Rodman 15-inch gun weighs 150 times more 
than its shell, and 114 times more than its solid 
shot. The projectiles fired by the Monitor were 
11-inch shells, with a small cavity, and very 
thick walls, weighing 162 pounds, and 93 1*2 of 
them weighed as much as the gun. It is laid 
down as a general role that a cannon should be 
at least 100 times heavier than its shot. 


Commencing early. —A brutal teacher 
whipped a little boy for pressing the hands of a 
little girl who sat next to him at school, after 
which he asked the child " why he squeezed the 
gin’s hand f" " Because," said the little fellow, 
" it looked so pretty I couldn't help it." How 
very natural! 


A big Figure.— The national debt of Eng¬ 
land is abont four thousand millions of dollars, 
and the annnal interest on it is one hundred and 
forty-one millions, being at the rate of three and 
one-half per cent, per annum. 


Exactly.— The English papers continue to 
speak of the battle of Pittsburg Landing as a 
drawn battle. It was so in the same sense that 
the battle of Inkermann was a drawn battle. 


Just so. —We may as well expect that God 
should make us rich without the least diligence 
or application, as make us good without the con¬ 
currence of our own endeavors. 


Thank you. —The London Times says it was 
always ready to make allowance for Northerners. 
How kind, and how gracious! 
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Men need and will have some kind of rcere a - 
tion. The body was not made for constant toll, 
the mind was not formed for constant study. 
God has not ordained that life should be spent 
in one continued series of efforts to secure the 
things of this world. He has fitted man to enjoy 
as well as labor, and made him susceptible of 
pleasurable emotions. He did not design him 
for a slave, to dig the earth awhile and die—to 
toil on until the hour of death comes to conduct 
a shattered system back to dust and ashes. On 
the contrary, he has given him a physical system 
which, like the harp, may be touched to any 
tune. He has made the eye, the ear, the mouth, 
all inlets of pleasure. He has so constituted us, 
that we may be wound up to the highest degree 
of pleasure, and receive through the medium of 
the senses a flood of happiness. Besides this, he 
has arranged the outward world in such a man¬ 
ner as to give the highest enjoyment Had God 
designed man for ceaseless labor and heartless 
moroseness, he would not have given him such a 
body as he now possesses—he would have dark¬ 
ened the eye, deadened the ear, and blunted all 
the nicer sensibilities, and made foe hand as 
hard as iron, and foe foot as insensible as brass. 
But formed for enjoyment, we find man seeking 
it. After foe labor of foe day is over, and foe 
toil of life is done, they tom from business to 
find some source of recreation, some avenue of 
life which is fragrant with flowers, and which 
echoes with sweet music. 

There is nothing to. which one can so well 
turn at such a period, nothing so conducive to a 
spirit of cheerfulness, no such tonic to a morbid 
mind, as foe perusal of such authors as have 
taken a pleasant view of human nature. Fortu¬ 
nately, the roll of comic writers is a long one, 
and the number of comedies and farces that 
grace foe collections of literature, far exceeds 
that of tragedies. The reason of this is, that a 
demand always creates a supply, and the number 
of those who, like Tony Lumpkin’s mother and 
cousin, “ cry over a book by the hour together, 
and say the more it makes ’em cry foe more they 
like it,” is very small in comparison to those 
who call for more jovial and genial compositions. 
Tragedies are very well for those who have a 
superabundance of animal spirits, and can there¬ 
fore afford to have a “good cry” once In a 
while; but, generally speaking, thero are trage¬ 
dies and troubles enough in life, to enable us to 
dispense with heart-rending scenes and stories 
upon foe stage and in books. Let ns for foe 
staple of onr amusements have something Hghter 
and more cheerful. It would have been better 


for foe world, if foe Bonus had anticipated the 
Italian Punchinello with his antic tricks, instead 
of feasting their eyes upon foe fearful and bloody 
shows of their mighty amphitheatres. 

The English language is particularly rich in 
comio writings. Shtkspeare’a eomie characters 
are felly equal to his tragic heroes. What, for 
instance, can exoeed in richness, exuberance, wit 
and humor, foe “fatknight” FaUtaff, foe com¬ 
panion of “ Prince Hal,” in foe roystming days 
of his juvenility ? How admirably drawn am 
“ Ancient Pistol,” foe ruby-nosed Bardolph, Jus¬ 
tice Shallow, Master Slender, Sir Toby Belch, 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek, foe lively and witty 
Mercutio, Touchstone, and that curious specimen 
of humanity, Launcelot Gobbo 1 If foe perusal 
of such delineations as these cannot “ minister to 
a mind diseased,” “ pluck from foe memory the 
rooted sorrow,” nay, “ cr e a t e n soul beneath foe 
ribs of death,” then is foe case of foe patient ut¬ 
terly hopeless. Life has no sunny side for him. 
After Shakspeare, foe host of comic writers is 
numerous. The dark days of the Common¬ 
wealth, with the exaggerated spirit of Puritan- 
isas, quenched for a time every spark of wit and 
humor in “ merry England.” But with foe re¬ 
storation of Charles II., the “ merry monarch,” 

44 Who never mid a JboMfo thing, 

And never did a wise one,” 

“ quips, and cranks, and wreathed smiles ” re¬ 
sumed their sway again. Humorists revelled in 
sparkfing salllm, gay flashes of humor lighted ep 
the court, the street and foe stage; all were one 
blase of merriment. It is true that foe wits of 
this period did somewhat ovomtep the “ modesty 
of nature.” Their productions are offensive to 
morality; they err on the Ade of freedom as for 
as the Puritans did on foe side of severity. It 


the oombieation of wit and humor, unalloyed by 
indelicacy or immorality. Goldsmith, however, 
bad previously set foe example in his exquisite 
productions. His comedy of “8be Stoops to 
Conquer,” is one of the finest nod purest speci¬ 
mens of humor extant. 

8heriduo’s “School for Scandal” is a pevfoct 
blase of wit; his “Rivals,” a moot happy illus¬ 
tration of humor, wit and eccentricity. 8beridaa 
was a prefereed wit, and the most amusing table- 
companion that ever lived. He possessed in a 
most eminent degree foe faculty of looking at the 
sunny side of life, and making foe best of what 
occurred. When Drury Lens Theatre, in which 
his property consisted, was burning down, some 
one found Sheridan seated *t the doer of an ale¬ 
house, smoking and drinking, and calmly conteia- 
plating the ruin of all his hopes and possessions. 
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“What, Sheridan J can you took quietly on 
such a scene t” 

M My dear follow,” was the reply, “ wky 
shouldn't a nan lake hie pipe and pot at his mm 
firmidtt* 

At the name of Scott, bow many images of 
fan and humor are conjured up, though honor 
is by no means the staple of his writings—he 
merely introduced it, as 8hakspeare did downs 
and fools, to temper the gmver characters of his 
creation. If a person can read the sayings and 
doings of Caleb BaUeretone, Caddie Headrigg, 
the Laird of Dmnbiedikes, Dominie Sampson 
and BailUe Niool Jarvie, without relaxation of 
his facial mnsdes, then galvanism woald fail to 
excite them. 

Sidney Smith, Book, Hood, Lamb, and the 
aathor of the “Rejected Addresses,” may be 
mentioned among the brilliant host of wits, who 
have illustrated oar own day, and contributed to 
lighten the burthen of life by making their read¬ 
ers happy. But who stands foremost among the 
wags of Christendom in this blamed Anno Do¬ 
mini 1862 ? Unques tion a b ly Fuad*—Punch 
the immortal; Punch die humorist; Punch the 
wit; Punch the satirist; Punch the great moral 
reformer; Pouch the daring wag, who aims his 
shafts at high and low, sparing neither the peer 
in hts palace, nor the queen on her throne, nor 
the bishop in his stall, nor die knight in his shire. 
What the immortal Cervantes, in his glorious 
Don Quixotte, did to a single abuse, the exag¬ 
gerated chivalry of his day. Punch has sought to 
do with all abases; with what effect we may 
judge from the fact that the despots of Europe 
have forbidden his circulation in Russia, Ger¬ 
many, France and Italy, for the casr, the emper¬ 
ors of Austria and of the French, and the pope 
of Rome, have all come in for a share of his hard 
knocks. 

We cannot dose these allusions to some of the 
writers who have contributed weapons wherewith 
to fight “ doll care,” without mentioning Dick¬ 
ens, the most eccentric and mirth-moving of all 
modem humorists. The “Pickwick Papers” 
stone are a faad of mirth wherewith to banish 
ennui. The genial and simple-hearted Pickwick, 
the sympathetic Tupman, the amiable Snodgrass,, 
the aspiring Winkle, the jovial Wardle, the dash¬ 
ing Jingle, the lachrymose Trotter, the vinoee 
Stiggins, the somnolent Fat Boy, die elder Wel¬ 
ler, and above all the inimitable “Samivel.” 
These ere our referees when we have a quarrel 
with the world. In social philosophy, Sam Wel¬ 
ler is eur teacher; lus apothegms end genial illus¬ 
trations are worthy of being written in letters of 
gold. i 


HEYN, THE MTVQK ADMIRAL. 

During the maritime wen of the seventeenth 
century, Peter Hey*, an admiral of the Dutch 
navy, distinguished himself by deeds of prowess, 
which wen for him the highest honors of his 
country. In 1627 he conquered Saint Salvador 
from the Spanish, and destroyed twenty-six of 
the enemy's fleet. Shortly after this he sailed in 
pursuit of the Spanish “Silver Fleet,” on its an¬ 
nual voyage from the West Indies to Spain, and 
captured nineteen vessels, carrying all his prises 
but two to Holland. The booty of this capture 
was immense, including one hundred and forty 
thousand pounds, or about sixty-two and a half 
tons of pure diver. Heyn was a man of honor¬ 
able origin, and as modest as he was brave. He 
refused to receive any portion for himself of the 
vast treasure he had won, and when exalted by 
the States general to the high and honorable post 
of lieutenant admiral, he woald have declined it, 
on the plea that it was too high a dignity for one 
of his mean birth and unpolished manners. The 
next year Heyn died gloriously, on the deck of 
his ship, which he had lain between two Dunkirk 
pirates, and was fighting with the utmost brav¬ 
ery. His death was publicly mourned by his 
country, with the most honorable testimonials to 
his worth. His body was interred in princely 
state in the royal mausoleum at Delft, and a 
magnificent marble monument was erected to his 
memory. 


Wht not 1 —Notwithstanding the vast bur¬ 
dens of our war, it is proposed to ask Congress 
for an appropriation and collect private subscrip¬ 
tions, to relieve the distress in the English manu¬ 
facturing districts, which now prevails to aa 
alarming extent. It wouldn't be a bad thing to. 
do this Christian charity, and show Eogland at 
the same time that we have enough and to spare. 


Curious.-— The affinities detected by chemis¬ 
try are truly surprising. Who would suppose 
that the sugar in the basin and the linen cloth on 
the breakfast table were of the same materials ?— 
that the cloth could be converted into sugar, and 
the sugar into spirits of wine 1 Yet such is the 
fact 


A sad Warning I—We bear of a young tody 
in New York who has committed suicide because 
her lever kissed her on the cheek instead of the 
lips. 

Kbbn. —If you with to keep your enemies 
from knowing any harm of yon, don't let your 
friends know any. 
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To wear fine clothes is the “ be*all and the 
end-all ” of some people's ambition. They study 
fashions to adorn their persons, as if life were 
only one long carnival, and the only reflection 
required of a responsible, being were a reflection 
in the mirror. The wretched state of dependence 
in which snch people live is truly pitiable. They 
do not belong to themselves; their being is 
shared by their boot-makem, tailors, hosiers, hat¬ 
ters and hair-dressers. We have often thought 
that the epitaphs of such people when they died, 
should record the glories of their attire, as other 
ftmeral inscriptions embody the qualities for 
which the deceased were most famous. They 
might be written somewhat in this way: 

“ Here lies the body of Samuel Pumpkins, 
gentleman; neither his existence nor his panta¬ 
loons were uncheckered. He expired in a fit 
that did credit to his tailor 1" 

“Here lies the body of Julios FiU-Friaxle, 
Esq. He died in the 44th year of his age, and 
the first of his gossamer wig. Let there be flow¬ 
ers strewn on his tomb, as there was on his 
waistcoat!" 

The passion for dress certainly continues in 
some persons to the very gates of death. Many 
ladies give particular directions about the final 
robes which they are to take their departure iu. 

“Om would not rare to MgfetfU when one’s dead 
And, Betty, giro this cheek a little red.” 

The Mexican senoritas are borne to the grave 
on open biers, whereon they lie attired in all the 
finery that was the delight of their young hearts 
while living. There they lie, with flowers heaped 
around them, their tiny, bronzed hands clasped 
upon crucifixes, and the r eftoao graceftilly draped 
around them; their skirts fringed with costly 
lace, and the delicate ankles and feet showing, 
yet more delicate in trim, silk hose and Cinderella 
slippers. 

We do not think the present age is amenable 
to snch severe censure as preoeding time for ex¬ 
travagance of attire; a republican equality now 
pervades all ranks. You cannot tell a peer from 
a peasant in his “ Sunday-go-to-meeting ” clothes. 
The only difference between a gentleman and 
his servant is, that perhaps the latter is a little 
tho best dressed of the two. A lady's waiting- 
maid may be known by her having somewhat 
more Parisian fashions than her mistress; and as 
for factory-girls, the e l egance of their attire is 
surprising. We regard this as one of the con¬ 
clusive proofs of the progress of the age. 

Old men who have survived several genera¬ 
tions, and cherish fresh memories of the past, 
shake their heads (as old men are apt to do), and 


declaim in qnernkms tones about the extrava¬ 
gance in dress exhibited by the present genera¬ 
tion; bat with all deference to these “most po¬ 
tent, grave and reverend seniors," we must saj 
that we fear their memories are treacherous with 
regard to the details of the times they profess to 
remember so well. Extravagance in drees! 
What fashionable extravagance of modern time 
can equal the old sumptnousness of the holiday 
apparel of our forefathers ! Fancy an old gen¬ 
tleman with a laced hat, a full-bottomed periwig, 
lace ruffles and shirt-bosom, a flowered satin 
waistcoat, often embroidered with gold, purple or 
violet-colored velvet coat with gold buttons. Mack 
or scarlet silk velvet breeches, sword, silk stock¬ 
ings, and gold knee and shoe buckles! Fancy 
all this—a true picture of the past—and then you 
will hardly talk of the extravagance of the pres¬ 
ent generation. 

The same extravagance a t ta ch ed itself to the 
attire of the sex of that day, except perhaps that, 
in the ladies' case, it was a little move on the ex¬ 
treme ; their hair reared like a tower over their 
heads, immsoee long-pointed waists, high-heeled 
shoes, hoops (abomination), and no end of Brus¬ 
sels lace. The truth is, that the masses are bet¬ 
ter dressed with us than they were of yore; but 
we have nothing to compare with the extrava¬ 
gance and oddity of attire which was our fathers' 
pride, and which justly brought forth a crusade 
from the pulpit to suppress 1 


Btnnrcwo against Tim*.— They are getting 
up trotting matches “against Time." They 
think, because Time is old that they can beat 
him, but we'll bet on him for a long run; a good 
many of onr friends who began a race with him, 
gave up long ago and withdrew from the track. 


The DivtEKBXoa.—The ladies may not go 
much upon the highways, hat they are com¬ 
plained of by their husbands as being very much 
addicted to bay-ways. 


A SumsBxx.—A friend of ours has a pate- 
fill affection of the eyes, caused by trying to read 
“ by the light of other days." 


Submission. —When Heaven sends storms 
upon men they most imitate the humble grass 
which saves itself by lying meekly down. 


True.—L ariness will caver your garden with 
weeds. Hurd drinking, if you keep it up, will 
cover your wife with weeds. 
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Almost every man who has made his mark upon 
the world has been self-made. It Is a common 
error to suppose that great men owe their great¬ 
ness to education, feat fee mm of their acquisi¬ 
tions, or, indeed, the most valuable part of them, 
was obtained from fee school or college from 
which they graduated. School and college do 
bnt famish the keys to unlock the treasure-house 
of knowledge, and the man who pate thesp keys 
in his pockets, and makes no use of them, goes 
to Ms grave an unnoted member of society. In 
men of distinction, it hi singular to note how 
different the talents and the pursuits, by which 
they win renown, from those displayed and fol¬ 
lowed during their educational career. Gold¬ 
smith gave no evidence of the ability ha after¬ 
wards displayed, when he was at college. Oar 
greatest painter, Washington Allston, did not 
receive the education of an artist—it was his self- 
improved studies which made him what he be¬ 
came, the Titian of America. 

Surely, the military and scientific training 
forced upon Schiller, did not enable him to pro¬ 
duce “ The Robbers.” That remarkable drama 
was a fiery protest against the iron yoke, to 
which the grand duke sought to bend his glori¬ 
ous mind. From these fltastrations we perceive 
that few men, who are not generally classed 
among self-made men, were indeed so. The 
training of genins must be self-culture, for it is 
impossible to frame rules that shall guide its 
footsteps. Genius pursues its course as the wild 
chjlmois takes its way among fee mountains, 
leaping from point to point, fearlessly and safely, 
springing over frightful abysses, standing on 
tey pinnacles, which fee hunter can never at¬ 
tain, and bounding onward and upward, ever 
tending to the empyrean heights above. For 
this reason, men of distinguished genius make the 
poorest teachers in the world, for the processes 
are inapplicable to fee masses, and with them 
unavailing. The example of such men would 
lead to many a headlong tumble, and many a 
fetal loss, if H were followed. As well might fee 
traveller, ascending Mont Blanc, take the bound- 
tag chamois for his guide. But because schools 
and colleges do not make great men, we are not 
to infer feat they are useless. To resume our 
figure, fee laborious teachers are like the guides 
on Mont Blanc, who eat steps in the ice for the 
patient and plodding traveller, by wMch even fee 
least enterprising, if he have but courage and 
endurance to carry him to fee greatest heights, 
may yet attain a respectable elevation. And, 
moreover, even to fee gifted ones of earth, the 
systematic training of e du cational institutions is 


m 

not without importance. It Imparts that order 
and system by which self-culture is afterwards 
made easy, abridging labor by imparting method. 

There are men, however, who have discovered 
their own processes by feeirown wants. Take, 
for instance, the memorable example of Frank¬ 
lin, emphatically a self-made man. His manner 
of acquiring information, like his mind, was 
original, and what glorious results he attained ! 
From the wit, statesman and philosopher, turn 
to Washington. His life shows ns how from a 
very early age he labored assiduously to form 
his own character, and cultivate his own talents. 
So with Napoleon, he owed little more than the 
tools of labor to his early education; he made 
himself fee greatest general that ever lived, and 
invented his own system of su c ces sfu l warfare. 
The great prizes of fee world are won by self- 
made men, who recognise fee great truth that 
education, in its widest sense, is not fee culture 
we receive from others, but that wMch we bestow 
upon ourselves, and that the reception of a col¬ 
legiate diploma is but an order to go to work in 
earnest. 


“Mabbied poe Monet.” —What an odious 
comment this on fee anion of a man and woman 
for life I Cupid speculating in stocks 1 How 
degrading! The Egyptians held dowries in 
such horror, feat he who had reeeived one from 
his wife, was adjudged to her as a slave. Solon 
and Lycurgus also sought to deprive men of the 
possibility of making a wealthy marriage; and 
the Spartan who sought to repair his fortune by 
a marriage was severely punished. How very 
fastidious those old fogies were! 


Tbtte. —Henry Ward Beecher says:—"Life 
would be a perpetual flea-hunt, if one were 
obliged to run down all the inoendoes, fee inve¬ 
racities, the insinuations, the suspicions, etc., 
which are uttered against him.” 


New Invention. —Mr. Charles Montague, of 
Hartford, has invented and pat in successful op¬ 
eration a polychromatic job-press, wMch will 
print one thousand sheets per hour in four colors. 


Imitating Natube. —We are often told to 
imitate Nature. Still we shouldn’t imitate her 
too literally. We needn’t dress in green velvet 
through the summer because she does. 


Quite a new On*. —Why is a chimney-sweep 
like a lucky player at whist I Because he has 
the tmt (soot I) in his own hands. 
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Two 8panish slavers have lately been c tpft d 
by the English on the coast of Afri ca. 

Charles Dickens has again been reading his 
own works before the public in London. 

In Switzerland, English travellers will here- 
after be exempted from the passport laws. 

A female fanatic at Poilly, France,who thought 
she coaid live wfthoat eating, died on the noth 
day of her test, from shear starvation. 

The Journal de Rotten aasonnees the discov¬ 
ery of a common wild plant, which will enable 
manufacturers to dispense with American cotton. 

Prince Demidoff, who was divorced from Ma- 
thilde Bonaparte seventeen years ago, died re¬ 
cently in Florence. 

Speculation in stocks is fast now a mania In 
Vienna, and the Bourse time is crowded by la¬ 
dies who speculate largely. 

In 1860, more than fifty t h ou sa n d postage 
•tamps were farad in letter boxes and mail hags 
in London, robbed from their proper places on 
letters and newspapers. 

George F. Train’s tramways—horse railroads 
—are being constructed in Switzerland. They 
are the first on the continent, barring a small 
one-horse affair in Paris. 

R. Bolin, a conjuror, exhibiting at the Egyp¬ 
tian Hall, London, suspends by a single hair of 
bis head a little boy about three years old. He 
declares that this is done by means of a magical 
pomade. 

The salary which Heenan receives in Eng¬ 
land, for sparring, and exhibiting his muscle, is 
said to be £100 a week, which is exactly the 
amount of the pay of the President of the tinited 
States. 

Goldfinches are so plenty in Hampshire, Eng¬ 
land, that the peasants shoot them by the dozen 
and hang them up in festoons to ornament their 
cottages. They become dry, and keep without 
staffing or preparation. 

The Japanese ambassadors, now in Europe, 
have made an arrangement to obtain manufac¬ 
tured metallic objects to the amount of 80,000,000 
francs, in return for a similar value in cotton and 
other textile fabrics. 

The national debt of England is aboat four 
thousand millions of dollars, and the annual in¬ 
terest on it is one hundred and forty-one millions, 
being at the rate of three and one-half per cent, 
per annum. 

There are two institutions near Dublin for the 
deaf and dnmb, and one in Belfast, for the blind. 
The number of deaf mutes reported in Ireland 
is 4534—3030 males and 1504 females that are 
born such, to which me to be added 1213 who 
have become so from other causes—in all 5747, 
or one in every 1300 of the whole population of 
the country. 

Hr. Gladstone says that the Americans are 
propagating free institutions with the sword, and 
that, he says, Englishmen don’t like. Certainly 
they never have done much business of the kina, 
though ever ready to use their swords and to 
spend their money in the cause of despotism* 


Lamartine has now reached his seventy-fourth 
year, and enjoys robnst health. 

The King of Madagascar, we see, has narrowly 
escaped assassination very lately. 

Late statistics show that there are more Jaws 
m London than m all of Palestine. 

The witeef the King of Denmark was once a 
milliner, named Loila Rasamnssen. 

Victoria is living in strict retirement, and will 
do so, it is said, for one year. 

Mr. Heenan has become a member of an 
American circus company that is making the 
rounds of England. 

People are starving to daath in Ireland. The 
teat has been formally amenneed in the British 
House of Commons. 

In the cotton manufacturing town of Black¬ 
burn, England, out of a population of 40,000. 
one half are said to be starving for want of 
employment 

The French government is seriously occupied 
with a scheme for replanting the mountains, in 
France, the diminution of timber trees creating 
considerable alarm. 


The Sultan of Turkey lately sent for the edi¬ 
tor of a leading Constantinople newspaper, and 
requested Him to public affairs more fre¬ 

quently and freely in his journal. 

The Cork (Ireland) Examiner says the emi¬ 
gration to America, notwithstanding the civil 
war raging here, is greater at prerout than it was 
in the corresponding period of last year. 

A writer to a London paper proposes that dm 
£800,600 which it is thought the different Albert 
memorials will cost be devoted to buying Amer¬ 
ican sewing machines for the twenty thousand 
poor needlewomen in England. 

George Mailer's Orphan Houses at Bristol, 
England, now contain 700 orphans. A third 
house was to be opened recently to accommodate 
450 children. Mr. Mailer received daring the 
year ending May last, nearly $125,000 in aid of 
ms various schemes. 

An English company with a capital of 
£200,000 sterling has bean organised for the cul¬ 
tivation of cotton in Venezuela. It is stated that 
the country is admirably adapted for the crop, 
and that it can be raised very cheaply. 

The Emperor of Russia has authorized the Im¬ 
portation into Odessa and other southern ports, 
for six years, far purpose of trial, of deta ch ed 
portions of agricultural implements—as plow¬ 
shares, coulters, teeth of harrows and cultivatots, 
cast iron wheels for wheelbarrows, free of duty. 


In Prussia there has been a remarkable rev¬ 
olution achieved by the people, by means of the 
ballot box. The oonserualavo gowument has 
been buried from power. Every minister of the 
crown has been defeated, in some cases by a vote 
of four to one. 


The revenue of Great Britain from tobacco 
alone was last year $28,600,000. The reveuae 
of Frames from tobaooo for nine months in the 
year I860, was $28,000,000, to which add one 
third for the remaining three months, and we 
have an item of $36,000,000 going into the oof- 
fort of the Gallic emperor every year from the 
smoking and snnffing h a bi ts of his people. 
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BE CORD Of THE TIMES. 


Recorlr of tfye Sinus. 

Tbe largest and moot valuable private library 
in the United Stales bakings to Edward Everett. 

Half a million letters lately passed throegh tbe 
New York post-office in one day. 

Orer $2,000,000 are invested in school booses 
in this city. Heaven be thanked I 

There are over 100 German news paper ! pub¬ 
lished now in tbe United S ta l e s . 

Ssd case of bigamy! Her Mr. — married 
three ladies in one day lately in this chy 1 

There is said to be one boose to every sin per¬ 
sons bring in these United States. 

Missouri will raise a Very large crop of tefchcco 
die present year, more than ever before. 

A four-inch plank 107 feet in length, was re¬ 
cently turned ont at a saw mill in Oregon. 

The people of 8weden—his native country— 
hare voted Ericsson a medal for sendees in con¬ 
nection with the Monitor. 

A joint stock company for the pnrpese of 
working the soap-stone quarries a little west of 
Wolcottrille, Conn., has been organized, with a 
capital of $16,000. 

A well sunk at any point along Saginaw 
Hirer, Michigan, to the depth of 700 feet, will 
bring to the surfece the strongest and purest salt 
brine found anywhere in the United States. 

An army of 600,000 men csrry on their 
shoulders 15,000 tons, and eat 600 tons of pro- 
rision, and drink 1200 hogsheads of water per 
day. 

A sugar planter in Cuba writes to a friend in 
New York that, after being a good deal around 
among his fellow-planters, he has discovered, with 
some surprise, that the leading and intelligent 
ones are in favor of the emanapation of slavery 
hi the island—a gradual emancipation. 

There is a pair of Cob’s revolvers, nearly fin¬ 
ished. at Colt’s armory, in Hartford, which are 
inscribed, “ From she President of the United 
8tates to the King of Denmark." The pistols 
ere the improved army pattern { made in the most 
perfect manner, and elegantly inlaid with gold. 

The old adage of carrying coals to Newcastle 
will soon be verified in tbe case of New Orleans; 
the articles most required there now are flour, 
bes£ and pork, articles which in times past that 
city has furnished to the North to the amount 
annually of hundreds of thousands of barrels. 

The navy department deserve praise for one 
thing—it promotes men who do their duty, and 
thus does its own duty. It has appointed 
lieutenant Worden to the command of the new 
iron-clad ship Ironsides, and given the Juniata to 
Captain Boggs, who behaved so splendidly in the 
fighting that took place before New Orleans. 

The London system of printing one side W 
country newspapers in the city, and then sending 
the edition to the respective offices in tbe country 
to have the local news and advertisements added, 
has been adopted by several papers in Wisconsin, 
the work being performed in the office of the 
State Journal at Madison. 


Iff 


| Nearly any kiad of wine or liquor can be so 
counterfeited as to defy chemical analysis. 

Madame Lfad Goldschmidt is at the present 
time the “ rage ” of fashionable London. 

Mormons are still arriving from Europe at 
New York, weekly, bound for Salt Lake City. 

Cesar, being asked by Bratus how many eggs 
he ate for breakfast, answered, “ Et he, Brut s. 

The French have got rather more than they 
bargained for by invading Mexico. 

The Whaling buttons in Connecticut Is reviv¬ 
ing. Several schooners are being fitted ont for 
the Hudson Bap and Faeifie Ocean fisheries. 

Seven hundred and twenty-seven ships have 
already ham wrecked from the first of J&auary 
to the first of May, 1862. 

A wit says that the succes s os of our navy on the 
southern eoust wfH soon enable the president to 
be hospitable e n ough to open n little port almost 
every day after dinner. 

Mr. Job Story, of Essex, a abort time since 
found a lot of jewelry and several watches in hie 
workshop, concealed in a pile of oakum, where 
they were doubtless placed by some thief. The 
oakum had not been disturbed for several years. 

Sir William Don, who will be remembered by 
many of onr citizens as an actor with a title of 
nobility Ms dead. The event occurred at Hobart 
Town (Van Diemen’s Land), March 20. With 
his death the title of an ancient house becomes 
extinct* 

The shipment of non powder from Cincinnati 
for tbe South recently became so brisk and ex¬ 
tensive that the government officials “ smelt a 
mice," and put a stop to it. The powder, it has 
been ascertained, was all sent to rebel sympa¬ 
thizers in Kentucky, whose disposal of it is 
obvious. 

There are two places in Massachusetts east of 
Portland, Maine, namely, Cape Cod and Nan¬ 
tucket. At the former piece the time is thirty 
seconds fester than at Portland, and at Nan¬ 
tucket It is thirty-eight seconds fester. Boston 
time is three minutes and fifteen seconds slower 
than that of Portland. * 

It b computed that the amount of the precious 
metals consumed in various ways b from forty 
to fifty miHieai of dollars value per annum. 
The quantities used in the manufacture of watch 
cases, pencil cases, plate, household materials, 
mid in the arts, b enormous. 

D’Orsay's rival, the wealthy Lord Pembroke, 
died in Paris a few weeks ago. He was “ im¬ 
mense " on diem, affecting the severely plain, 
while D’Oreay fevered colors. Pembroke kept 
horses and women in abundance, spent no end of 
money in Paris, where he resided all his life, 
considering it the only habitable spot on the 
face of the earth. 

Some of the Catifonric pap e r s are becoming 
alarmed by the renewal of a heavy imm i gra tion 
from China, since the commencement of the pres¬ 
ent year. The tables show an increase of arri¬ 
vals over departures of 57,020, and as something 
like a dozen vessels were on the berth in Chinese 
at last accounts, there will soon be still 
acquisitions of this class of population. 
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MBBBT UAKIHG. 


iUfrrj-filalctng. 

When are gloves unsaleable I Whs* they are 
kept on hand. 

“ Drop me a line 1" as the drowning man said 
to the fellow on deck. 

When is a dock gnilty of misdemeanor? 
When it strikes one. 

Whj does a sailor know there is a man in the 
moon ? Because he has been to sea. 

What Joint of meat Is most appropriate for an 
empty larder? A fillet (fill it). 

The yonng woman who marries an unworthy 
man takes her lord’s name in rain. 

“I tell yon, wife, I have got the planaU in my 
head.” “ Ah, then it is all in a natsheU.” 

A barn-door fowl and a lawyer who talks for 
pay pick ap their living with their hills. 

When a poor fellow is aboat to be burned by 
the savages, nis very existence is at stake. 

If a man sitting on a chest is shot at, he would 
prefer, if hit at all, to be hit in his chest. 

Why is a spendthrift's parse like a thunder¬ 
cloud ? Because it is continually light'ning. 

Why is the Union like a crab apple ? Because 
to be worth anything it most be preserved. 

A man who is building a house says he doesn't 
want a dumb waiter in it because it wont answer. 

“ Sir, yon are just like the motion of a dog's 
tail." “ How so ?" “ Because you are a wag." 

A down-east paper wants to know if a man 
with wooden legs can be considered a foot 
passenger. 

Why are our fingers particularly reliable in 
case or breakage ? Because they are always on 
hand with nails. 

Why are military officers the most unlucky of 
men ? Because they are always in some mess or 
another. 

Even if a woman had as many locks upon her 
heart as she has upon her head, a conning rogue 
woold find his way to it. 

Monef is said to be a drag at the present time; 
when it Is in the form of mint drops we suppose 
it may be also called confectionery. 

“ Well, 8osy, what do yon think of married 
Indies being happy?" “ Why, I think there are 
more amt mat is, than is that amt” 

If a man is murdered by his hired men, should 
the coroner render a verdict of killed by his own 
hands? 

Your poverty will never prove a disgrace to 
yon, unless yom hasten to be rich by any illegal 
proceedings. 

A farmer, a lawyer, or a doctor, may be a very 
respectable individual, bat a hotel-keeper is a 
whole host. 

It is no misfortune for a nice young lady to 
lose her good name if a nke young gentleman 
gives her a bettsr. 

An Irish g ent l e m an, on reading the late ac¬ 
counts of stealing children, observed, with great 
concern, that if this practice became general, it 
would pot an end to tne rising generation. 


How many hoops does a good barrel [need? 
No hoops. 

Why is a former impressed by the letter 6 ? 
It will convert oats into goals. 

Why are worn-out shoes Hke children without 
parents ? Because they ar %kft off tew. 

“ Hard times, and we mast make the most of 
what we have," as the grocer said when he 
watered his vinegar. 

Why is a comet more like a dog than the dog- 
star ? Because the comet has got a tail, and the 
dog-star hasn't. 

A bag to hold money is a pone; bat the offi¬ 
cer in charge of the provisions on board a man- 
of-war is a purser. , 

A green grocer having unexpectedly come into 
property, sends for a tailor to come and measure 
him for a coat-of-arms. 

A respectable gentleman don't like to have a 
heavy charge levelled against him—especially f 
it is ra a gun. 

The soldier who marches up undaunted to the 
cannon's month may cower before the month of 
a scolding woman. 

An ark is now being built by a man oot West 
In anticipation of the next flood—of tears shed 
by his wife when he refuses to take her to the 
opera. He thinks he can weather the storm. 

A Yankee has just invented a suspender that 
so contracts on your approach to water, that the 
moment you come to a paddle it lifts you over, 
and drops you on the opposite side. 

It may be a question whether an army is or is 
not brave, when, on being attacked at its morn¬ 
ing meal, it resolves at all hazards to break 
fast. 

“ Do yon know, sir, that when I left home, 
my neighbors honored me with a musical es¬ 
cort ?*' “ O, I understand, you were drummed 
out of town." 

A lover sees his sweetheart in everything he 
looks at, just as a man, bitten by a mad dog, sees 
dogs in his meat, dogs in iris drink, dogs all 
round him. 

Children are generally very noisy, but we 
must except the children of the brain, which do 
not often make so much noise in the world as 
their parents desire. 

Why is a man who has just carried his carpet 
bag on shore from a steamboat, like the owner of 
soil? Because he is possessed of landed 
property. 

The consumption of tea and coffee in Loudon 
does not appear to have fallen off lately; and 
ay the population of the metropolis have taken 
eigoeddeal of chaiJc o' late. 

A yonng woman of Martha's Vineyard, who 
was married to a man on the “ sea-girt isle," 
Nantucket, returned home a short time since, be¬ 
cause he wouldn't give her all the batter she 
wanted. 

An old almanac, among other domestic recipes, 
has one to convert a “ calm into a hurricane," 
which is as follows i “ Help a good-looking 
chambermaid cord a bed, and let your wife catch 
yon at it" 
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MB. FAT-BOY’S MILITARY EXPERIENCE. 



[Hr. Fat Boy, aged 18, didn’t think he would be ordered off, when he joined the “ Home Quard."^ 



Becomes reconciled, however, when he is made the recipient of many good things. 



Somehow he kinder gives out just before the enemy. 
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VIEWS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


The pictures we give in this opening series 
we view* of public buildings nod works of note 
in Philadelphia. Rich in architectural display 
as Philadelphia certainly is, the scenes we pre¬ 
sent are not the finest specimens we might nave 


given. But we desire to give in these pages 
views of such localities and public enterprises as 
have in them a local interest, as well as being 
worthy of observation for their beauty and orna¬ 
mentation. Our series embraces, therefore, views 
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CKKTRAL HIGH SCHOOL, BROAD BTRRRT, PHILADELPHIA. 


which are educational, mechanical and artistic. 
We begin with the Odd Fellow's Broadway Hall, 
which, as its name inplies, is devoted to the 
meetings of the varions lodges of that benevolent 
order. The building is of brick, stuccoed, and 
the ornamental caps to the windows, with the 
cornice, and the statues of Hope and Charity, 
give it a very handsome appearance. Next in 
order comes the Central High School, on the 
corner of Green, Broad, and Brandywine Streets. 
This school, like the free academy of New York, 
and the high schools of our other American 
citiei, grew out of the exigencies of the common 
school system. The common or public schools 
of Philadelphia began in 1818. For the first 
eighteen years, or until 1836. their existence was 
one continued struggle. They were organized 
originally on the same basis as the almshouse, 
namely, as a pro virion for the poor. Their doors 
were open only to those who came in fi/rina pau¬ 
peris, and they were emphatically, and in every 
sense of the word, poor schools. The conse¬ 
quence was, that not even the indigent, for whose 
benefit they were designed, would attend them; 


and at the end of eighteen years the system stood 
where it began—confessedly a failure. Wiser 
counsels at length prevailed. The stigma of 
pauperism was removed by allowing all to attend 
who cho6e, rich or poor, thus making them real¬ 
ly public or common schools. They were at the 
same time made better worth attending, by being 
supplied with a more adequate array of Uuurber*. 
More than all, a special inducement to attend¬ 
ance and to excellence in the public schools, was 
furnished by the establishment of one Central 
High School, for the more thorough instruction 
of successful competitors from the schools of 
lower grade. The primary and main end of the 
high school has been to elevate the wbole system 
with which it is connected. It has accomplished 
in this respect all that was expected of it Both 
the pupils and the teachers of the lower schools 
have been stimulated to an extraordinary degree 
of activity, and their popularity has kept pace 
with their progress. When the high school was 
first projected, there were only about 7000 or 
8000 pupils in the public schools; there are now 
more than 55,000. When the school was first 
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opened, candidates went to the lower schools the 
term required, only in obedience to an odious 
restriction law. Now those lower schools hare 
become most attractive places of education, and 
some of the richest and most aristocratic people 
of the city send their children there, not merely 
as a stepping-stone to the high school, but be* 
cause they offer the best training which the city 
affords for a common English education. The 
' high school was first opened in October, 1838, 
by the appointment of four professors and the 
admission of sixty*three students. During the 
period that it has been in operation, innumerable 
students have enjoyed the benefits of its coarse 
of instruction, it has a liberal course of study, 
running through four years, differing somewhat 
from a college course, but equivalent to it, and 
those students who complete the coarse receive 
regularly the degrees of Bachelor and Master of 
Arts, a charter to that effect having been grant¬ 
ed bv the legislature. The success of the Phila¬ 
delphia high school contributed largely to the 
establishment of the New York free academy, an 
institution of similar character and on a still 
more liberal footing. Both of these noble insti¬ 
tutions, as well as all the subordinate subsidiary 
schools by which they are fed, are absolutely and 
entirely free, the only test and the only chance 
of admission to them being the individual and 
personal merit of the applicants themselves. The 
©sliding originally erected for the high school 
was on East Penn Square, just back of the U. 
S. Mint. In 1853, however, a favorable oppor¬ 
tunity occurred for selling the premises, which 
had become very noisy. The controllers there¬ 
upon proceeded to purchase a site and erect a 
buildiog elsewhere. The building is on the east 
side of Broad Street, having Green Street for a 
boundary on the north, and Brandywine Street 
on the sooth. It has a front of 150 feet and a 
depth of 95 feet, and the building is 100 feet long 
by 75 wide, and 82 feet high to the floor of the 
obterratory. The building finished and furnish¬ 
ed, was dedicated to the purpose of its erection 
on the 28th of Jane, 1854. The cost of the lot 
was $17,000. The entire cost of the lot, build¬ 
ing and furniture (not including apparatus) was 
$75,000. Tho school has an astronomical ap¬ 
paratus valued at $6000, and an apparatus in 
physics valued at $13,000. The building U con¬ 
structed throughout in a substantial manner, 
with good materials, and with a main refeience 
to utility rather than ornament, although the lat¬ 
ter has not been lost sight of. In the immediate 
vicinity of the high school—on the corner of 
Broad and 8pring Garden Streets—is the Spring 
Garden Institute, shown on page 209, which is 
devoted to the purposes of a free reading room 
and library, and other means of disseminating 
knowledge among a class who would, without 
the aid of this valuable institution, perhaps waste 
the time which they are now enabled to improve 
and render valuable, by having at band the ap¬ 
pliances of a library and reading room of the 
most approved kind. Since the establishment of 
this undertaking, the commissioners of Kensing¬ 
ton have started a similar one, and it is to be 
hoped that every district will follow the example, 
until all are possessed of institutions of a like 
character and object Spring Garden Street, or 
rather that portion of it near to Broad, is a mod¬ 
el street. 


Another engraving shows the Drove Yards, a 
place established and opened for the use of the 
drovers who supply the market of this metropo¬ 
lis of Philadelphia. The illustration exhibits the 
hotel and a portion of the yard for neat cattle, 
sheep, etc. 


WHAT 18 FAME f 

The Boston Transcript has the following in a 
review of the Life of Irving: 

We have read one hundred and fifty pages of 
this work, and no more, and are, therefore, com¬ 
petent to speak of the pattern only. It is, thus 
far, a work of unusual interest; and though 
prepared by a relative and friend, and at the sug¬ 
gestion of the celebrated author himself, it bears 
evident marks of impartiality and candor. 

It is not our purpose to say more of its merits 
at present. An anecdote on page 134, has turn¬ 
ed the switch, and put us upon a train of thought, 
which we propose to follow a little way, for our 
own amusement—possibly for that of our readers. 

Gentlemen, who have had official stations, even 
they who have been stated editorially to have 
“ been seen upon the platform,'* when some dis¬ 
tinguished orator held forth, can have but an im¬ 
perfect idea, how little they are known, and how 
readily they may be forgotten. Perhaps some 
litvle comfort my be derived from contemplating 
the fortunes of others, whose celebrity has been 
common property for many years. 

A correspondent of oars, a few days ago, re¬ 
cited a brief anecdote of the venerable Dr. Beech¬ 
er. When he was in all his glory in Boston, 
and the region round about, he attended a minis¬ 
terial convention at Worcester, and happened to 
overhear the following dialogue between a couple 
of worthy farmers in attendance: 

“ Well, they have a heap of ministers here." 

M Yes, and Beecher is here." 

“ Beecher, Beecher—who is Beecher f ” 

The old doctor used to be quite merry while 
relating this anecdote. 

Wben Cicero returned from his qnmstorship 
in Sicily, he admits that he was inordinately ’ 
puffed up with a sense of his own importance 
and the value of his public services. Great, 
therefore, Was his mortification on his return, 
when landing at Puteoli, to find that nobody at 
that place of fashionable resort knew where he 
had been or what he had been abont. He had 
not even been missed. 

“ Why, Cicero, where have yon been for an 
age V ' said one. 

u You've been writing books at Tusolum, 
haven’t you V ' cried another. 

On page 124 of these memoirs of Mr. Irving, 
we have an amusing example of this species of 
ignorance: 

Not long after Mr. Irving had attained celeb¬ 
rity in Great Britain, by his writings, an English 
lady and her daughter were passing along some 
gallery in Italy, and paosed before a but* of 
Washington. After gazing at it for a few mo¬ 
ments, the daughter tamed to the mother with 
the question, “ Mother, who was Washington ?" 

“ Why, my dear, don't you know 1" was the 
astonished reply, “ he wrote the Sketch,Book." 


To be poor, and to seem poor, i^ a certain 
npeihod never to rise.— Goldsmith, 
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SOMETHING ABOUT POCAHONTAS. 

It will be remembered that Pocahontas, when 
about thirteen years of age, saved the young 
English Captain, John Smith, from the death 
which her father, Powhatan, had resolved he 
should suffer. As the tomahawk was about to 
descend on his head, the girl rushed forward and 
clasped that head in her arms. Tbe stern heart 
of Powhatan relented, and be consented that the 
captain should live to make tomahdwks for him 
and beads and bells for Pocahontas. 

Captain John 8mith was, without doubt, an 
imperial kind of man. His personal appearance 
was fine, his sense and tact excellent, his man¬ 
ners both cordial and elegant There is no 
doubt, as there is no wonder, that the Indian 
maiden felt some tender palpitations on his ac¬ 
count Once again, when, owing to some mis¬ 
understanding, Powhatan had decreed the death 
of all the whites, Pocahontas spent the whole 


for reasons of State, we fear—a link of friend¬ 
ship between the reds and whites being thought 
desirable. She was of course Christianized and 
baptized, as any one may see by Chapman's pic¬ 
ture in the Rotunda at Washington, unless Zou¬ 
ave criticism has demolished it. 

Immediately she went with her husband to 
England. At Brentford, where she was staying. 
Captain John Smith went to visit her. Their 
meeting was significant and affecting. “ After a 
modem salutation, without uttering a word, she 
turned away and hid her face as n displeased." 
She remained thus motionless for two or three' 
hours. Who can know what struggles passed 
through the heart of the Indian bride at this mo¬ 
ment—emotions doubly unutterable to this un¬ 
taught stranger 1 It seems that she had been de¬ 
ceived by Rolfe and his friends into thinking that 
Smith was dead, under the conviction that she 
could not be induced to marry him if she thought 



SPRING GARDEN INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA. 


pitch-dark night climbing hills and toiling 
through pathless thickets to save Smith and his 
friends by warning them of the imminent danger. 
Smith offered her many beautiful presents on 
this occasion, evidently not appreciating the sen¬ 
timent that was animating her. To this offer of 
presents she replied with tears; and when their 
acceptance was urged, Smith himself relates, 
that “ with the tears running down her cheeks, 
she said she durst not be seen to have any, for, if 
Powhatan should know it, she were dead; and 
so she ran away by herself, as she came." 

There is no doubt what the Muse of History 
ought to do here—were she a dame of proper 
sensilrilittes, she would have Mr. John Smith 
married to Miss P. Powhatan as soon as a par¬ 
son could be got from Jamestown. Were it a 
romance, this would be the result. As it is, we 
find Smith going off to England in two years, 
and living unmarried until his death, and Poca¬ 
hontas married to the Englishman John Rolfe, 


Smith alive. After a long silence,before mentioned, 
she came forward to Smith and touchingly re¬ 
minded him, there in the presence of her hus¬ 
band and a large company, of the kindness she 
had shown him in her own country, saying, 
“ You did promise Powhatan what was yours 
should be his, and he the like to you ; you called 
him * father,' being in his land a stranger, and 
for the same reason so I must call you." After 
a pause, during which she seemed to be under 
the influence of strong emotion, she said, I 
will call you father, and you shall call me child, 
and so I will be forever and ever your country¬ 
woman." Then she added slowly, and with em¬ 
phasis, 44 They did tell us always you were dead, 
and 1 knew no other till I came to Plimoth ; yet 
Powhatan did command Uttamattomakin to 
seeke you and know the truth, because your 
countrymen will lie much." 

It was not long after this interview that Poca¬ 
hontas died; she never returned to Virginia. 
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VIEWS IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 


The views we give upon the succeeding pages 
are representations of noted localities in the flour¬ 
ishing city of Rochester, N. Y. We refer to 
them not in the consecutive order in vrhich they 
follow each other, but with a general recapitula¬ 
tion of their character and design. One engrav¬ 
ing shows the engine houses of the .Niagara 
Railroad, noble and substantial structures, with 
massive domes surmounted by cupolas. An en¬ 
gine and tender are seen entering and a locomo¬ 
tive leaving one of the houses on separate tracks. 
Another engraving is a view of the aqueduct 
of the Erie Canal, passing over a bridge of 
graeful form and solidly constructed. The 
ruined arches of another bridge are seen in front. 
The foaming rapids in the foreground, the busy 
factories that rise on either hand, make this a 
picturesque and interesting scene. The last en¬ 
graving brings before us the Court House, a Tory 
handsome building, surmounted by a cupola of 
somewhat peculiar construction. The gallery at 
its summit, in which persons are seen standing, 
affords an admirable and extensive view of the 
city and its surroundings. It is situated in Buf¬ 
falo Street, the principal business street of the 
city. It is built of granite. Strangers in 
Rochester should not foil to ascend to the cupola 
referred to above, if they desire to obtain a pan¬ 
oramic view of the city. A supply of excellent 
spy-glasses is kept here to aid the natural vision 
in embracing the wide expanse of scenery. 
Another picture is a view or the depot of the 
New York Central Railroad, a very large, appro- 

{ jriate and elegant structure of brick, with three 
arge arches opening in front. Through the 
central one a train is seen issuing on its career, 
while a group of travellers are “ looking out for 
the engine while the bell rings/' as in duty bound. 
Still another engraving shows the entrance to 
Mount Hope Cemetery, so noted for its wild and 
pictnresque scenery. This beautiful necropolis 
is about two miles south of the railroad depot. 
In natural beauty it vies with Mount Auburn or 
Greenwood, though, as yet, it contains but few 
monuments. It will be observed by the engrav¬ 
ing that the gateway is of the Egyptian order, 
although the column which surmounts it, though 
pretty in itself, strikes us as being rather incon¬ 
gruous. The engraving on the opposite page is 
an accurate delineation of the far-famed Genesee 
Falls, unsurpassed in beauty by any falls in New 
York State. The principal fall, here shown, has 
a perpendicular descent of 105 feet. Just above 
it is seen a railroad train crossing the bridge 
which spans the foaming and rapid river. From 
a small tabular projection, on the brink of the 
precipice, Sam Batch took his last leap in 1829, 
and perished, the victim of irregular ambition. 
Just below the lower foils of the Genesee, stood 
the celebrated Carthage bridge, completed in 
1819. It consisted of an entire arch, its length 
was 718, its width 30, and the summit of the 
arch was 196 feet from the water. It was the 
largest arch in the world. The structure stood 
only one year and one day, thus saving the 
builders from loss, as they had only guaranteed 
it should stand ayear. It contained 70,000 feet tf 
timber, running measure, besides 64,640 feet 
board measure. The inunenee weight of the 


timber, pressing unequally on the arch, threw np 
the centre from its eqnilibrinm, and the whole 
tumbled at once into a heap of ruins. Rochester 
is the capital of Munroe county, N. Y n and is 
situated on both sides of the Genesee River, 
seven miles from its entrance into Lake Ontario, 
230 miles by railroad west by north of Albany, 
and 68 miles east northeast of Buffalo. The site 
of the city is nearly level. The streets vary 
from 60 to 80 feet in width, and are, with very 
few exceptions, straight. The principal street, 
extending east and west, through the centre of 
the town, and crossing the river on a bridge, is 
called Main Street on the east and BuffaloStreet 
on the west. Most of the public buildings and 
many of the private residences are built of ma¬ 
terial supplied by the limestone quarries in the 
vicinity. The streets are generally bordered by 
shade trees, which, in summer, give a very 
charming appearance to the city. Tbe large 
squares here and there are peculiar and attractive 
features. Rochester is not very compactly built, 
but its corporate limits comprise an area of seven 
square miles. Among the public institutions are 
the Western House of Refoge for juvenile 
offenders, the Rochester University, under tbe 
direction of the Baptists, the Baptist Theological 
8erainary, and the Rochester Athenaeum, au in 
a flourishing condition. The Rochester Sunday 
School Union has 4347 pupils, and 8000 vol¬ 
umes in its different libraries. Rochester sup- 
orts thirteen newspapers and periodicals. It 
as forty-fonr churches. Among tbe hotels, 
which are excellent, we may mention the Clin¬ 
ton, Blossom's Hotel, the Mansion House, the 
Rochester and Congress Hall. The city con¬ 
tains six banks. The canal, the railroads, and 
the facilities for navigation, render Rochester a 
very active business place. The unlimited water* 
power derived from the Genesee River has been 
the principal canse of tbe prosperity of Roches¬ 
ter. Within a course of three miles, the river 
has a total descent of 226 feet. The total 
amount of flour manufactured here annually is 
estimated at 600,000 barrels, which, computing 
five bushels to each barrel, would inquire 
3,000,000 bushels of wheat. Various other 
maunfftetores are carried on here, producing ma¬ 
chinery, farming implements, iron eastings, cot¬ 
ton and woolen goods, paper, lumber, leather, 
cabinet ware, and edge tools. Rochester has 
been noted for tbe number, extent and character 
of its fruit nurseries. It is stated that within tan 
miles of the city, there are one thousand acres 
devoted to the raising of fruit trees. Messrs. 
Elwanger and Barry have a garden and nursery 
embracing two hundred acres of land, under a 
high state of cultivation. This nursery eojoys 
a very high repute. Mr. Barry, of this firm, is 
tbe author of the “ Fruit Garden,” one of the 
most reliable works 6n the culture of fruit tress 
with which we are acquainted. Joining practical 
knowledge to extensive research, he has shown 
himself a master of the science of arboriculture. 
He is tbe editor of a monthly magasine devoted 
to horticulture, and published m Rochester. 
The population of tbe city is not far from 50,000. 
The growth of Rochester is an instance of tbe 
remarkable rapidity with which flourishing cities 
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spring up from small beginnings in this country. 
In the year 1810, there was not a single house 
where Rochester now stands. In 1819, Nathan¬ 
iel Rochester, Charles H. Carroll aad William 
Hugh surveyed a lot of land comprising an area 
of one hundred acres, to which the name of 
Rochester was given, out of compliment to the 
senior proprietor. The tract thus laid out was 
known as the mill lot, and had been given by 
Phelps and Gorham to a personage known as 
“ Indian Allen/* as a bonus for building saw and 
grist mills for the accommodation of what few 
settlers were found in the region at the date of 
the conveyance. There was not, however, suffi¬ 
cient business to sustain the mills, and the build¬ 
ings were suffered to run to decay. Allen then 
sold the property to Sir William Pulteney, who 
was the proprietor of a large section of the Gen¬ 
esee county. The sale to Rochester and bis co¬ 
partners was effected in 1802, at the rate of 
$15 50 per acre, or $1750 for the entire lot, with 
whatever improvements there were upon it. In 
1790, excellent land on the east side of the Gen¬ 
esee brought only 18 pence per acre. The war 
with Great Britain checked the incipient growth 
of the place; but the opening of the Erie Canal 
established its prosperity on a permanent basis. 
The Rev. Henry O'Reilly, in a work of great 
value, entitled “ Sketches of Rochester, with 
incidental notices of Western New York/* gives 
the following account of the “ Last Sacrifice of 
the Senecas, which took place in 1813, on a 
spot near which the Bethel Church now stands : 
“ It may be premised that the Senecas, and 
probably others of the Six Nations, have five 
feasts annually; on which occasion it is customary 
to return thanks to Nauwanew for his blessings, 
or to deprecate his wrath. At these times, also, 
the chiefs conversed upon the affairs of the 
tribes, and generally urged upon the people the 
duty of demeaning themselves so as to ensure a 
continuance of the favor which had attended 
them in their pursuits of peace and war. These 
feasts followed the consummation of the matters 
usually watched with most interest by Indians in 
peaceful times—one of the ceremonies occurring 
after 1 sugar-time/ another after planting, a 
third called the green-corn feast, when the maize 
becomes fit for use, the fourth after the corn har¬ 
vest, and the fifth at the close of their year, late 
in Januaiy, or early in February, according to 
the moon. The latter ceremony was performed 
in Rochester for the last time in Januai 7 , 1813. 
The concluding rites were seen by some of the 
few persons then settled in * these parts.* From 
Mr. Edwin Scrantom, now a merchant of the 
city, who was among the spectators, we have an 
account of the ceremonial, as far as he beheld 
it, which corresponds with the accounts given by 
the Rev. Mr. Kirkland, long a missionary among 
the 8ix Nations, and by the * white woman/ 
that remarkable associate of the Senecas. The 
latter personage related that when the Indians 
returned from hunting, ten or twenty of their 
number were appointed to superintend the * great 
sacrifice and thanksgiving/ Preparations were 
made at the council house, or other place of 
meeting, for the accommodation of the Uribe 
during the ceremonial. Nine days was the pe¬ 
riod and two white dogs the number and kind of 
animals formerly required for the festival; though 
in these later days of reform and retrenchment 


(for the prevailing spirit had reached even the 
wigwams and altars of the Senecas), the time 
has been curtailed to 6©ven or five days, and a 
single dog was made the scape goat to bear away 
the sins of the tribe Two dogs, as nearly white 
as could be procured, were usually selected from 
those belonging to the tribe, and were carefully 
killed at the door of the council-house by means 
of strangulation, for a wound on the animal, or 
an effusion of blood would spoil the victim for 
sacrificial purpose. The dogs were then fantas¬ 
tically painted with various colors, decorated 
with feathers, and suspended about twenty feet 
high at the council-house or near the centre of 
the camp. The ceremonial is then commenced, 
and the five, seven or nine days of its continue 
ance are marked by feasting and dancing, as 
well as by sacrifice and consultation. Two 
select bands, one of men and another of women, 
ornamented with trinkets and feathers, and each 
person furnished with an ear of«corn in the right 
nand, dance in a circle around the council fire, 
which is kindled for the occasion, and regulate 
their steps by rude music. Hence they proceed 
to every wigwam in the camp, and, in like man¬ 
ner, dance in a circle round each fire. After¬ 
wards, on another day, several men clothe them¬ 
selves in the skins of wild beasts, cover tbeir 
faces with hideous masks and their hands with 
the shell of the tortoise, and in this garb they go 
among the wigwams, making horrid noises, tak¬ 
ing the fuel from the fire, and scattering the 
embers aud ashes about the floor, for the purpose 
of driving away evil spirits. The persons per¬ 
forming these operations are supposed, not only 
to drive off the evil spirit, but to concentrate 
within themselves all the sins of their tribe. 
These sins are afterwards all transfused into one 
of their own number, who, by some magical 
dexterity, or slight of hand, works off from him¬ 
self into the dogs the concentrated wickedness of 
the tribe! The scape-goat dogs are then placed 
on a pile of wood, to which the fire is applied, 
while the surrounding crowd throw tobacco or 
other incense on the flame, the scent of which is 
deemed to co operate with the sacrifice of the 
animals in conciliatingthe power of Nauwanew, 
or the Great Spirit. When the dogs are partly 
consumed, one is taken off and put into a large 
kettle with vegetables of various kinds, and all 
around devour the contents of the * reeking 
cauldron.* After this, the lodians perform the 
dances of war aud peace, and smoke the calumet; 
then, free from wicked ness, they repair to their 
respective places of abode, prepared for the events 
of the new \ear.** A serious alarm occurred in 
May, 1814/when Sir James Yeo, with a fleet of 
thirteen vessels appeared off the month of the 
Genesee, threatening the destruction of the rude 
improvements in and about Rochester. Messen¬ 
gers were despatched to arouse the inhabitants. 
There were then only thirty-three people in Roch¬ 
ester capable of bearing arms. The little band 
threw up a breastwork called Fort Bender, near 
the Deep Hollow, beside the Lower Falls, and 
hurried down to the junction of the Genesee and 
Lake Ontario, five miles north of the present 
city limits, where the enemy threatened to laud, 
leaving behind them two old men, with some 
young lads, to remove the women and children 
into the woods, in case the British should attempt 
to land. Fiancis Brown and ElLha Ely acted 
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u captains, and Isaac W. Stone as major of the 
Rochester forces. Thej marched aud counter¬ 
marched, disappeared in the woods and re-ap¬ 
peared again in each a manner as to impress the 
enemy with a belief that a considerable force were 
collected. An officer with a flag of truce was 
sent to parley and to say that Sir James Yeo 
would spare the 
settlements if their 
provisions and 
military stores 
were surrendered. 

Captain Francis 
Brown received 
him. “Will you 
comply with the 
demand V* asked 
the British officer. 

“Blood knee deep 
first!" was the 
emphatic reply of 
the gallant Brown. 

While this parley 
was in progress, 
an American offi¬ 
cer and his staff, 
returning from 
the Niagara fron¬ 
tier, accidentally 
appeared .and con¬ 
firmed the British 
officer's impres¬ 
sion that a large 
regular force was 
at hand. He re¬ 
turned to the fleet, 
which opened a 
fire of shot and 
shell, gallantly 
answered by the 
Yankees with a 
rusty six pounder. 

After a few hours 
spent in this un¬ 
availing exchange 
of fires, Admiral 
Yeo ran down to 
Pulteneyville, a- 
bout twenty miles 
eastward from the 
Genesee River, 
where, on learn¬ 
ing by what an in¬ 
considerable force 
they had been de¬ 
terred from land¬ 
ing, all hands 
conld not refrain 
from laughing at 
the ingenuity of 
the Yankee trick. 

The historical re¬ 
miniscences o f 
many of the towns 
in the interior of New York are replete with in¬ 
cidents of valor and stratagem. 


An Iowa regiment has a rule that any man 
who utters an oath shall read a chapter in the 
Bible. Several have got very nearly through the 
Old Testament. 


TWO WAYS 07 FISHING. 

When men go a fishing for trout, they take a 
light, tapering pole, with a fine silken line at¬ 
tached, and a sharp hook with a sweet morsel ot 
worm on the end. They noiselessly drop the 
line on the water and let it float to the flsh, which 
nibbles, and by a slight twitch is landed saiely on 


the hank. Bat when men go fishing for souls, 
they tie a cable on to a stick of timber, and an 
anchor is the hook. On this a great chunk of 
bait is stuck, and with this ponderous machine 
grasped in both hands, they walk np and down 
thrashing the water, and bellowing at the top 
of their voices, “ Bite or be damned." 
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A RUSSIAN mi. 

A terrible fire has consumed one of the most 
remarkable and characteristic features of St. 
Petersburg —the celebrated Apraxin Dvor, or, as 
it is called by the English residents, the Louse 
Market. This was a large space, some fifteen 
acres in area, surrounded by uniform rows of 


stores, and situated near the great Gostinnoi 1 
Dvor, in the heart of the city, and but a few 
minutes* walk from the Nevsky Prospekt, the 
Broadway of St. Petersburg. This Louse Mar¬ 
ket is the favorite resort of the poorer classes. 
It is entered by wide gates between the cordon 
of buildings which enclosed it, and which, quite 


respectable in appearance, would lead one to ex¬ 
pect a regular and even elegant series of stores. 
But once inside, all this ranges. The entire 
area is covered by a most intricate labyrinth of 
streets or paths wide enough only for pedestrians, 
and flanked by little wooden houses, never move 
than two stones high, and generally but one. 

Occasionally the 
paths expand into 
little open spaces 
filled with pedlers 
instead of nouses. 
Every conceivable 
thing, and a great 
many that are not 
conceivable, could 
be bought here— 
from** ton of lead 
to an old pamph¬ 
let worth two co- 
peks; from a feath¬ 
er bed to a needle; 
from a pianoforte 
to a broken can¬ 
dlestick. The old 
bazaar was de- 

* stroyed, together 

* with rows and 

* rows of stores in 
S all the adjoining 
3 streets. The great 
£ government build- 
g mg, occupied by 
§ the Minister of the 

Interior, was in 
5 flames, while the 
P soldiers and the 
g police were dash- 
cy lug around to res- 

* cne human beings 

* from the flames, 

2 for it was useless 
£ to try to save prop¬ 
er erty. The fire en- 

3 gines from Mos- 
« cow, five hundred 

miles distant, were 
sent for, but only 
staid one day, be¬ 
ing needed in their 
own city, where 
four fires had also 
broken oat. To¬ 
ward evening the 
priests came out in 
their rich robes, 
flashing with gold 
and purple, and 
with banners and 
Greek crosses they 
marched through 
the streets, the 
choristers chant¬ 
ing the magnifi¬ 
cent chorals of the Greek church. At night the 
church porticoes and the halls of the palaces 
were crowded with homeless people, who would 
have starved but for government aid. During 
the night the emperor came down from his 
country palace at Tsarkoe 8elo and visited the 
frightened, weeping crowds, personally, assuring 
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them of hit cm and protection. For three days 
the conflagration continued, and at latest dates 
was not yet entirely snbdoed. The property de¬ 
stroyed in the stores and dwellings (apart from 
the edifices themselves) is estimated in St. Pe¬ 
tersburg at 15,000,000 of rabies. In some 
quarters this fearful fire is attributed to Polish 
incendiarism, and there are fears that it is not 
the last the city will suffer. The Goetinnoi 
Dvor comprises the most important stores in the 
city, representing the local 
wealth of St. Petersburg, 
is closed day and night, 
and extra watchers are 
placed in all the public 
buildings. All St. Peters¬ 
burg is in an excitement 
each as it has not known 
for many, many years.— 

New York Poet. 


PBBNOH HOGUES. 

A trick was once played 
off at the Fair of Breaute. 

A well dressed gentleman g 
sauntering about with a 5 
valuable gold-headed cane JJ 
in his hand, was stopped > 
by a wretched looking man, 
who had dragged himself " 
painfully along on crutch- ? 
es, and piteously implored g 
charity. The gentleman, ► 
moved to compassion, gen¬ 
erously gave the beggar a § 
piece of silver, ** How can g 
you be so foolish/' cried a h 
man standing by; “that w 
fellow is an impostor, and o 
no more lame than you b 
are. Just lend me your g 
cane for a minute, and by g 
means of a sound thrash- * 
ing I will convince yon of % 
the truth of what I say." 

The gentleman mechani- 
c&lly let the man take the 
caue, and the beggar, then 
throwing down his cratch¬ 
es, ran off as fast as he 
could. The other, amidst 
roars of laughter from the 
by-standers, ran after him, 
menacing him with the 
cane, and so they ran a 
considerable distance, when 
they turned aside into the 
town, and were seen no 
more. The gentleman 
waited for some time, ex¬ 
pecting to see the man return with his cane, but 
the expectation was in vain. It was then clear 
that the whole scene bad been an affair concerted 
between a pair of adroit rogues. The gentle¬ 
man had nothing for it but to walk home, feeling 
very foolish at having been so victimised.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 


The names of houses are for the world outside. 
When you read " Rose Cottage ” on the wail, 
think of the lot of thorns inside. 


ONE OF THE SAFES. 

The agents of two rival iron safe establishments 
were presenting the claims of their respective ar¬ 
ticles to an admiring crowd. One was a Yankee 
—the other wasn't. He that wasn't told his 
story. A rooster had been shat np in one of his 
safes, and then it was exposed three days to the 
roost intense heat. When the door was opened, 
the rooster stalked ont, flapped his wings and 
crowed loudly, as if nothing had happened. 


It was now the Yankee's turn. A rooster had 
also been shat ap in one of his safes, with a 
pound of lamp batter, and the safe was submit¬ 
ted to the trial of a tremendous beat for more 
than a week. The legs of the safe were melted 
off, and the door itself so far fused as to require 
the use of a cold chisel to get it open. When it 
was opened, the rooster was found frosen dead, 
and the butter so solid, that a man who knock¬ 
ed off a piece of it with a hammer had his eye 
put out by a froeen butter splinter I 
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WAR WEATHER. 

A recent article in an exchange industriously 
furnishes a list of illustrations of the influence 
which the weather has had, in history, on the re¬ 
sult of important h&ttles. It clearly proves that 
“ Mercuij governs Mars;" that a hero is strip¬ 
ped of his plumes by a tempest, and his laurels 
fly away on the invisible wind, and are seen no 
more foreverthat “empires fall because of a 
heavy fall of snow," and that “ storms of rain 


of June, which so softened the soil as to compel 
him to wait until noon of the 19th, before open¬ 
ing the battle, previous to which time the Prus¬ 
sian allies had reinforced the English, and the 
hopes of the French were lost. A change of 
wind gained the cause of William of Orange, 
when he landed in England. The Stuarts failed 
more than once of regaining the throne, by the 
occurrence of a tempest. A severe storm pre¬ 
vented General Howe from assaulting the works 
on Dorchester Heights 
when he wanted to do so, 
and General Washington 
in the meantime made the 
position impregnable.— 

Washington saved his 
whole army, in his mem¬ 
orable retreat from Long 
Island, by reason of a time¬ 
ly fog. And Anally, Corn¬ 
wallis was prevented from 
^ escaping from York town, 
by an autumnal tempest, 

* and so American liberty 
at was secured. 

4 _ 

* GLASS, 
a The elasticity of glass 
o exceeds that of almost all 

* other bodies. If two glass 
a balls are made to strike each 

3 ther at a given force, the 
a recoil, by virtue of their 
^ elasticity, will be nearly 
^ equal to their original im- 

4 petus. Connected with its 

* brittleness are some very 
3 singular facts. Take a 
2 hollow sphere, with a hole, 

* and stop the hole with a 
§ Auger, so as to prevent the 
n external and internal air 
a from communicating, and 
a the sphere will fly to pieces 
2 from the mere heat of the 
g hand. Vessels made of 
a glass that have been sod- 
o denly cooled, possess the 
2| curious property of being 

able to resist hard blows 
given to them from with¬ 
out, but will be instantly 
shivered by a small particle 
of flint dropped into their 
cavities. This property 
seems to depend upon the 
comparative thickness of 
the bottom; the thicker 
the bottom is, the more 
certainty of its breakage. 
Some of these vessels, it is stated, have resisted 
the stroke of a mallet given with sufficient force 
to drive a nail into wood; and heavy bodies, 
such as musket balls, pieces of iron, bits of wood, 
jaspfer, stone, etc., have been cast into them from 
a height of two or three feet without any effect, 
yet a fragment of flint not larger than a pea 
dropped from three inches high, has made them 
fly .—Laws of Science. 


have more than once caused monarchs to cease 
to reign." 

Greece wrs saved whole from the Persians by 
the working of the weather in destroying their 
fleets. Salamis was fought and won, because 
the previous state of the weather had shattered 
the foreign fleets and given the Greeks time and 
courage. England was saved from invasion by 
the famous Spanish Armada, by the intervention 
of a terrible storm. Napoleon lost Waterloo bv 
reason of the drenching rain on Saturday, 17tn 


How beautiful is victory, but how dear! 
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A GREAT MAN'S AUTOGRAPH. 

It is well known that towards the latter jean 
of the late Duke of Wellington’s life, it was next 
to impossible to coax or wheedle his autograph 
oat of him. All the stratagems used to get a re- 
plj from him to letters failed; he either did not 
answer them at all, or directed his private secre¬ 
tary to do so, and thus the famous signature of 
“ Wellington ” became a rarity highly prized by 
collectors. A lady who had an album garnished 
with the autographs of most of the great men of 
the day, but who wanted that of the 14 Great Cap¬ 
tain," mentioned her distress to the late Mr. 

H-, and a few days after, he, to her great 

surprise and pleasure, brought her a note from 
under the hand of the victor of Waterloo. It 
ran thus:—“ Field Marshal the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton never ordered a pair of braces of the Messrs. 
Simpkin. If F. M. the Duke of Wellington had 
ordered the articles he could not forget it. F. 
M. the Duke of Wellington always pays for his 
* braces." 

This was a very odd document for a lady’s 
album, but its authenticity was undoubted, and 
it therefore found the best place in the interesting 
collection. The way in which this singular note 

was elicited was this :—Mr. H-filled up one 

of the Bankruptcy Court forms, and signed it, 
informing the duke that in winding up the affairs 
of Messrs. Simpkin, he (the assignee) found on 
their books the sum of 6s. 6d. due by his grace 
for a pair of braces, which he requested the duke 
would immediately pay or have paid. Mr. 
H —’a ru*e was founded on pure fiction, but it 
succeeded; and now in a certain lady’s album 
may be seen the corious note of which we have 
given a copy .—London Herald . 


BROKEN HEARTS. 

Some time ago we allnded to two cases of sud¬ 
den death, which could not properly be classed 
under any ordinary title of disease. We have 
since come across an anecdote related by Dr. J. 
K Mitchell, while lecturing to his pupils, in 
Jefferson College, upon diseases of the heart, and 
which furnishes an additional proof that the ex¬ 
pression **broken hearted" is not merely figura¬ 
tive. On one occasion, in the early period of bis 
life, he accompanied as a surgeon a packet that 
sailed from Liverpool to one of the American 
ports. The captain frequently conversed with 
him inspecting a lady who had promised to be¬ 
come his bride on his return from that voyage. 
Upon this subject he evinced great warmth of 
feeling, and showed Dr. Mitchell some costly 
jewels, ornaments, etc., which he intended to 
present as bridal presents. Oo reaching his des¬ 
tination, he was abruptly informed that the lady 
had married some one else. Instantly the cap¬ 
tain was observed to clap his hands to his breast, 
and fall heavily to the ground; he was taken np 
and conveyed to his cabin on board the vessel. 
Dr. Mitchell was Immediately summoned, but 
before he reached the poor captain be was dead. 
A post mortem examination revealed the cause 
of his unfortunate disease—his heart was found 
literally torn in twain! The tremendous propul¬ 
sion of blood consequent epon such a violent 
nervous shock, forced the powerful muscular tis¬ 
anes asunder, and life ceased.— Philad.lpkia Sun . 


A DARING CRIMINAL. 

An assassin of the name of Lemaire, whose 
ingenuity in escaping from jails and from the 
gendarmes is remarkable, has been captured by 
the French authorities, after bidding them defi¬ 
ance for upwards of a month. The prisoner was 
brought into Amiens in an open cart, surrounded 
by gendarmes; such was, however, the terror in¬ 
spired by the man’s boldness and activity, that 
the following precautionary measures were adopt¬ 
ed :—His hands and his feet were chained, screws 
were placed on his fingers, and another chain 
was attached to his left arm and the cart. The 
last escape effected by Lemaire was characterized 
with great simplicity. He was being conducted 
by three gendarmes, when, seizing a favorable 
moment, he ran his head into the stomach of the 
gendarme who held the chain to which he was 
attached, facilitated the disappearance of the 
functionary into a ditch by a powerful kick, and 
then with a violent exertion wrenched the chain 
from the hand of the latter, and made off safely. 
The whole operation did not take two seconds to 
perform. He subsequently took refuge in a 
wood, where he remained concealed until he had 
accomplished the fearful labor of sawing through 
bis manacles with his teeth. The truth of the 
last feat is, however, granted by no better author¬ 
ity than the word of the prisoner.—Veto York 


AMERICAN FINANCE. 

In an article upon the financial position of 
the United States, the London News says:— 
" There is nothing to be compared with this for 
grandeur in the annals of European finance. In 
the midst of a terrific struggle, in whicu every 
energy and resource of the country is needed, 
with an army of seven hundred thousand men to 
raise, pay, feed, discipline and eqnip, at the ex¬ 
cessive cost which proverbially attends urgency, 
and with a numerous flotilla of gunboats and 
iron-clad vessels of war to construct and ann, 
excise duties, reaching every article of comfort 
or luxury have been imposed without a murmur 
of discontent, and public credit continues to be 
unfalteringly sustained at a figure with which 
the exchequers of monarchy seldom hope to 
attain." 


BATHS. 

Cleanliness is a virtue not sufficiently appre¬ 
ciated. It conduces to health, comfort and hap¬ 
piness—whoever neglects it is not only careless 
of bis own personal comfort, but is wickedly 
negligent of his bodily healrh, and trifles with 
the good gifts of nature. The American people 
are generally too much engrossed in business 
cares—too intent npon money-getting, to “ lose 
time" in attending to the*demands of their 
health, or comfort .—Journal of Health . 


MEETING HEREAFTER. 

My sprightly neighbor—gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore: 

Shall we not meet as heretofore, 

Some summer morning. 
When from tby cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day; 

A bliss that would not go away— 

A sweet forewarning. 

Charles Lamb. 
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[OJUQISAIm] 

MY 8UMM1B FITS. 


BT ARTHUR L. MESERVR. 


The voices of my summer pets 
Come in at my window to-night, 

And I stop my hurrying pen, 

And listen with keen delight 
To the words they are ever saying: 

Praising the bountiftil Giver, 

Who dwells in the City Celestial, 

Beside the Beautiful River. 

The robin, my red-breasted friend, 

Gazes in at me through the vines, 

And his voice gives joyous emotions, 

Far better than rarest old wines. 

Four summers has he and his helpmate 
Built their nest in the old apple-tree, 

And while I toiled, in through the window 
They tuned their voices for me. 

I have a little friend of a bluebird, 

Whose neat's in a hollow old beech, 

Just over the wall on the hillside, 

Where none of the children can reach. 

One day he came in at my window, 

And perched on my volume of Moore; 

I stretched ont my hand for a welcome, 

But like a flash he went out through the door. 

I have a funny old cricket, . 

Earth-brown, whom I've named Net, 

He dwells in a hole 'neath the pear-tree— 
Mayhap you think him a strange pet; 

But he has such sparkling bright eyes, 

And sings so merry a song, 

That I’ve opened a place in my heart, 

And he dwells there all summer long. 

Many pets have I in the summer, 

Save earth-brown crickets and birds, 

Whom I can see from my window, 

Moving me with cheering words; 

But the burden of their song is ever 
Praises to the bountiful Giver, 

Who dwells in the City Celestial, 

Beside the Beautiful River. 


t [oaiourat.] 

FORT PEMAQUID. 

A TALI OF XAIHE’S OLD DOXUTIOY. 

BT OIDD1NOS H. BALLOU. 

I.—THB ARRIVAL. 

Thb setting son shone brightly over the rocky 
point of Pemaquid, in 16—, and gilded the spars 
of a weighty-looking merchantman which lay at 
anchor in front of the prosperous village, and the 
out-jutting fort, then perhaps the strongest in New 

14 


England. A boat pushed forth from the vessel 
and presently reached the shore. A man of 
commanding person stepped upon the beach, and 
was met by a quiet-looking, middle-aged citizen, 
who was evidently an old acquaintance. 

“ How goes the world with yon. Master Hen¬ 
derson f " said the first, with rather a condescend¬ 
ing air. “And the good wife, and the fair 
daughter ¥' 

“I have been duly prospered," replied the 
other, in a subdued voice, “ and as for my family, 
they are well." 

“ Humph," continued the other, moving up 
the narrow main street, “ a snug little town it is, 
and well kept. Your very paving stones look as 
if the housewives had scrubbed them this identi¬ 
cal morn. And the little stoat houses all mar¬ 
shalled alike, and on to the street, in military 
rank as it were. Certainly, your magistrates 
and commanders have merited much praise in 
the ordering of their several charges." 

“ We have endeavored to do oar daty in de¬ 
fensive preparation," said the other, bowing low, 
“ for the times in which we live are somewhat 
perilous. But we have arrived at my poor habi¬ 
tation, will it please you to enter f " 

He pressed open the door, and had hardly done 
so when a beautiful young girl came running for¬ 
ward, her cheeks rosy red, and her eyes sparkling 
with excitement; bat, perceiving the stranger, 
she stopped with a blush, and instantly retreated. 
The stranger's iron features relaxed from their 
saturnine expression at the unexpected vision, 
bnt as he passed^ at his host's invitation into an 
adjoining room, he simply said, with a motion of 
his hand towards the door through which the girl 
had vanished: 

“And this—" 

“Is Margaret" 

The visitor bestowed himself in the arm-chair 
which had been placed for his accommodation, 
and for a moment or two gazed steadily and in 
silence at tie embers on the hearth, for the au¬ 
tumn had set in, and the ample store of wood 
had already commenced assault upon the evening 
chill. Master Henderson, meanwhile, with a cer¬ 
tain uneasiness in his countenance, stole occa¬ 
sional glances at his guest. The latter presently 
aroused himself and turned his chair so as di¬ 
rectly to face his entertainer. 

“Friend Henderson," he said, "you know 
that I am a straightforward person, and when I 
have anything on my mind, am apt to say it at 
once, in order that the thing may be disposed of. 
In short, then, I have become tired of toil—I 
have enough and to spare—I would fain settle 
down in a home of my own. Though I say it, 
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few men in ordinary life can as well endow a 
wife with worldly goods as can Panl Askelyn. 
When I saw you, four years since, you spoke of 
my marrying, and somewhat carelessly added 
that if I did not soon choose me a mate, there 
might one grow up for me under your own roof. 
I have waited—the one whom I would choose 
has grown np under your own roof. Give to me 
your Margaret for a wife, and I will give you the 
word of a man whose word, as you well know, 
can he depended upon. I will cherish her as the 
apple of my eye. What say you, then, John 
Henderson ?” 

Henderson heard the speech with some sur¬ 
prise, and at least a slight discomposure. He 
answered slowly, and with hesitation. 

“ It was but a careless jest I had not thought 
of your laying it up in mind/’ 

“ Turn the jest to earnest, John Henderson,” 
interrupted the other. " Nothing easier.” 

" And she is but a child, while you—” 

“ I understand,” broke in the other. “ But a 
child 1 She may seem so to you; but not to 
herself, nor to others. And I—I am no boy, it 
is true. Am I the less fitted to protect her whom 
I would make my wife because that I am in the 
prime of my yean, abundant in means, vigorous 
in health and strength V 9 

"You say truly, Master Askelyn,” replied 
Henderson, casting a deprecating glance at his 
visitor. " There are few men, in good truth, 
whose alliance would be so desirable as that of 
yourself. But, in honesty, I must acknowledge 
that I have not mentioned what is like to be the 
particular obstacle in the way of your wishes 
and my own. I have marked of late that there 
appears to be some attachment between Marga¬ 
ret and a youth who has visited here, a boat- 
maker in the village, an honest, industrious lad. 
Her mother and myself, not having in mind any 
special plan for her future, have not objected to 
his visits. And, indeed, no one can say aught 
in the youth’s dispraise.” 

Askelyn rose and walked across the room with 
a measured pace, and a lowering brow. He 
turned and faced his host 

"Henderson, this is folly. Is the passing 
whim of a boy like that to stand in my way ? 
And what excellence has he to boast above me ? 
Has he greater strength of limb, blacker locks, or 
eyes that are keener than mine ? But 1 scorn to 
banter about personal appearance. Henderson, 
my heart is in this matter—I cannot be idly 
thrust aside. Remember the claims which I 
have upon you and your family. As your 
daughter’s husband, they are cancelled, and I am 
bound to you forever. Reject my suit, and a 


single word from me makes you a felon. Do 
you not understand me ?" 

The other attempted no reply, but bowed his 
head as if weighed down with sudden humilia¬ 
tion and dread. His visitor regarded him for a 
moment with a countenance whose stern displeas¬ 
ure was partly mingled with a contemptuous pity. 

“ Do not make a fool of yourself, Henderson. 
Look at the thing like a sensible man. Let us 
suppose that Margaret will object to me, de¬ 
cidedly even, at first. What then ? Thousands 
of girls do so every year to their future husbands, 
and are none the less attached to them when 
their lot is cast. Yon and I do not need to learn 
so plain a feet as that. And as for the past, 
with all its secrets, when Margaret is my wife, 
all that past is buried forever. I pledge my 
word to that, whatever may happen b et w ee n ns 
in the future. No danger, thenceforth, that the 
steady, exemplary citizen of Pemaquid shall be 
shown us as the disguised smuggler, whose of¬ 
fences have been too rank to be forgiven. Nor, 
to 8peak of younger days, need you fear that a 
certain piratical venture—” 

" Hush 1” exclaimed the other, starting in sud¬ 
den terror, and glancing hastily about him. " It 
must be as you say. But recollect that even 
walls have ears.” 

" Pho 1” said the other, smiling quietly. 
" Your nerves are shaken to-day, friend Hender¬ 
son. Bring forth a little of your old Madeira, 
and we will drink a glass to oblivion of our 
youthful follies, and a quiet life in the future.’’ 


II.—THE BOAT SHOP. 

Hugh Everett stood with chisel in hand, 
but not at work. Standing thns in reverie, he 
would have formed no unfit subject for picture— 
tall and well 'formed, with pleasing features, 
frank in expression and tinged with ruddy health. 
Yet the attitude and downcast look plainly dis¬ 
covered an unwonted dejection. As he stood 
with his face averted from the shop entrance, a 
neatly-dressed damsel tripped lightly in, and ap-' 
preaching him touched him on the arm. 

" A note from my young mistress,” said the 
girl in reply to his inquiring look, at the same 
time depositing in his hand a billet. 

Ab she turned away, Hugh opened it eagerly, 
and with a flash of joy which soon paled as be 
read, until he flung it down with a vexed ex¬ 
clamation. Again he lifted it, reading it afresh 
as if to detect some expression which might pos¬ 
sibly have escaped his attention at first. Again 
he dropped it with a more hopeless countenance 
than before. 
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" HQloa !” shouted a roioe jut behind him. 

Startled at the sound, Hugh wheeled around, 
and with a half angry look, confronted the 
speaker. The latter was of middle height, 
black-haired and brown-skinned, and keen-eyed, 
a total stranger to the yonng boatmaker. 

“ This is the third time 1 have spoken to yon, 1 ’ 
•aid the unknown. “ I began to think yon had 
turned into a wax statue, or something of the 
sort I came to see about haring a boat mended. 
Quite a shop, this of yours, as I lire. Looks, 
too, aa if they kept you pretty buy. I declare, 
I almost wish that I could leave seacraft and 
change places with you." 

“ I wish you were in my place, and I a thou¬ 
sand miles away," ejaculated Hugh, giring per¬ 
force some partial rent to his inward reaction. 
“ Anything rather than this dull, gloomy old 
town." 

“ A thousand miles away!" echoed the other, 
lightly placing his browned hand on Paul's arm. 
“ You say well, good sir. A thousand miles and 
more away, where silver and gold are freely to 
be bad, for the sailor's daring, where a summer 
sea surges forever over shimmering coral, and 
kisses the balmy shores of the tropics. That is 
the region for free spirits who are not averse to 
running put the king's cutter on a dark night. 
A thousand miles away I You shall be further 
off than that in a dozen days from now, if you 
will but say the word." 

“ And who may you be, so free with your 
offers ?" inquired Hugh, casting a sullen glance 
at the stranger. 

“ One who goes for free trade and sailor's 
rights. The right of a man who buys honestly 
to sell when and where he will, without let or 
hindrance. D'ye see that brig yonder in the har¬ 
bor? I am skipper there, and though I wont 
say that I hare brought many a piece of silk 
from over water, yet I will say that there are few 
men whose countenance has been more pleasant 
in the sight of some of your worthy citizens 
than that of John Waldron, skipper and trader. 
Come away, man, I hare taken a liking to the 
cnt of your jib. You're too free faced and 
hearty-limbed a young fellow to be doling your 
life out in this little corner of the world. Come 
and try the ocean with me. Sell boats and 
•hop to-morrow, or leave them unsold, and in a 
year from now you'll not think of coming back 
to tap nails on the head for a paltry subsistence. 
Put your best foot forward, on a good stout 
plank, with the sea underneath you, and toss a 
gay good-by to the jilt who has deserted you for 
a richer.” 

“ Sconndrel 1" shouted Hugh, as astounded 


and enraged he caught the skipper by the col¬ 
lar. “ How dare you come here to vent your 
slanderous jibes ?" 

u Ha, ha!" laughed the stranger, quickly dis¬ 
engaging himself. u I see that you have the 
right spirit in you. A11 that's needed is a little 
experience. Six months of sea life will make 
you as cool as a veteran. But, my lad, I hare 
merely said the truth. I hare passed through 
the like myself, and know the whole story. 
That crumpled paper in which you were so en¬ 
tranced—your dolorous sighs and bittor looks, 
can I not read them ? But a little time and 
change will quickly cure all, and blacker eyes 
and fairer cheeks will smile on you in southern 
climes. Let yonder new-come graybeard keep 
the prize which his money bags hare bought. If 
money is the talisman of life, and I'll not deny 
it, the thing is within your grasp. Say the word, 
then, your name on the Sea GuU's roll, and as 
soon as you hare learned the ropes, your place 
shall be second in command. Come—will you 
go?" 

“ No, I’ll not!" exclaimed Hugh, striking his 
clenched fist on the bench. “ Your tongue is 
smooth, and your promises fair enough to lure 
the devil himself. But my reason is not clean 
gone yet. And, furthermore, it is very easy to 
talk about selling out stock and shop at an hour's 
notice, much easier than to do it. Not but that 
I'm more than half tempted (this he muttered 
almost to himself) to leave this miserable place 
at once and forever." 

“ Good," retorted the other, “ I began to think 
I had mistaken a milksop for a man. Here," 
flinging down a purse upon the bench, “ is a 
bunch of good, yellow guineas, which will settle 
the purchase money of your shop in less time 
than you mention. One word more. To-mor¬ 
row night, at sunset fire, I shall await you by the 
fort water-way, and then—either the puree or 
yourself. We understand each other." And 
with a nod he disappeared. 

Hugh lifted the weighty puree, and through 
the heavy blue silk netting saw the rich glitter of 
the gold, charming as the serpent's eye. 

“ And this can buy lore!" he said. “ For 
this Margaret sells her heart to an old gray beard! 

‘ Requirements of parental duty t* * Forgive, and 
do not despise me!' Some two or three mock 
tears, perhaps, what excuses are these when 
she well knows that Hugh Everett's offered 
home, poor as it is, will be sustained by stout 
and loving hands ? Is it not too much to be¬ 
lieve ? I will see her once more, though she has 
commanded me not. I wiU learn the truth of 
this villany from her own lips, and then—" 
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XII.—AFLOAT. 

“ In good season, shipmate. What bring you 
then, the puree, or yourself V* 

“ Myself.” 

“ Right, man, and a sailor’s grip on't. I’d 
sooner have spared double the gold than to have 
missed having you by my side. And the girl— 
ye have seen her onee more, mayhap ? I guessed 
it would be so, and how it would end, too.” 

The last was said, in a low voice, but the hearer 
clutched the gunwale as though he would have 
crushed it. 

. “You guessed truly,” answered the latter. 
“I don’t care to keep anything back now. I 
could not believe that she was so heartless—the 
blue-eyed, rosy-lipped girl who once, I was fool 
enough to fancy, loved me. If I could but see 
her, I thought. Well—I was ordered from the 
house. That was not enough. I sent by her 
servant girl a billet. I begged only to see her 
once more, if it were but for a moment. In vain. 
At last, hovering about the spot, I saw her open 
the garden gate. In an instant I was by her 
side. I spoke but a word, and she turned from 
me as though I had been a snake, and she flying 
for her life. Heavens, and I have made myself 
fit to be one, grovelling thus like a worm at their 
feet!” 

44 Never mind, my hearty, there’s a better day 
in store. But here comes the boat; jump in, my 
lad, chock up in the stern sheets. Here we are. 
Now pull, boys, pull 1” 

The boat flew through the water, till, coming 
under the brig's counter, a rope was thrown, and 
she was drawn alongside. The breeze was 
freshening from the eastward, and as the skipper 
gained the deck and cast a look to windward, he 
said to Hugh: 

“Well, my friend, we sha’n’t spread our 
wings till daylight. Come down into my cabin, 
and the steward shall brew you some hot 
punch. That, and a good night's rest, will set 
you aU right by morning.'' 

Half an hour afterward Hugh was sleeping 
soundly in his berth. The sun was already 
shining through his little stateroom window, 
when he awoke, and the rush of water and the 
trampling feet overhead told that the brig was 
under way. Arousing from his half unconscious 
doze, he was quickly on deck. The brig was 
standing out of harbor, over a sea roughened by 
the easterly swell. The swart skipper was pac¬ 
ing the quarter, anxiously eyeing a ship which 
was approaching from the offing. 

“ I don’t like the looks of yonder craft by any 
means,” he said, turning round to Hugh. 
“ There might be some inconvenience to me just 


now in being brought to by a king's ship. These 
epauletted fellows sometimes ask very disagree¬ 
able questions. And I have reason to suspect 
that there is a growing prejudice against me 
among these gentry.” 

He put the glass to his eye for a moment, and 
then lowering it, shut it with a jerk. 

“ Stand by to tack ship!” 

The brig was soon standing northward along 
the Bristol shore. Some twenty minutes had 
scarce elapsed when a gruff voice from the fbco- 
rigging growled out: “ Sail, ho!" 

A large brig shot in view from beyond Mnse- 
ongus. A low exclamation of surprise broke 
from the skipper's lips as he levelled the glass at 
her. 

44 A Johnny Crapeau, as I live 1” he exclaimed. 
“ And yonder looms another 1 I see the whole 
story—a French fleet coming in to try powder 
and balls on old Pemaquid 1 Well, let them call 
me smuggler and outlaw; I am as ready as the 
straightest of them to fight for the old flag. 
'Bout ship, boys!” 

The order was quickly executed. A minute 
or two afterward, the grizzly-headed sailor at the 
helm, touching his hat as he caught the skipper's 
eye, exclaimed: 

“ Beg pardon, captain, but that yonder is die 
French brig-of-war, L*Agile. I was in her years 
ago. She’s a good 'un to go.” 

“ Very well, we'll show her that there is one 
craft equally well deserves the name with herself. 
Lay her straight for the fort, Robinson. Yon¬ 
der there, two or three get out the cutlasses and 
muskets from our arm-chest, and see that they 
are in trim. If we are not to fight ourselves, 
they will be wanted ashore, perhaps.” 

A dogged gloom fell over the ship’s company. 
No one stirred to execute the order, but each 
looked askance at his neighbor. 

“ What is this ?” sternly demanded the skip¬ 
per, taking a step forward. “ Has a sulky fit 
come over you all, that no one starts 1” 

“ I beg pardon, cap'n, once more,” said old 
Robinson. 94 If I mought be so bold, I know 
there arVt no sulk in the lads. Only they 
somehow don't seem to understand the idea of 
their fixin' up tools for other people to fight with, 
and they not have no handling of them. It’s 
just kind e' confused 'em like.” 

“Ah, that's it, eht” retorted his superior, 
casting a humorous side glance at Hugh, and 
turning again to the men. “ Rouse out the anas, 
lads,” he said, “lam going to use some of them 
myself, and yon need not fear that I shall forbid 
any one from following my example, who 
chooses so to do.” 
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All was now alacrity. Under the guidance of 
Robinson’s steady hand, the brig dashed into the 
harbor, and up past the fort into the month of 
the river. She was still under headway when a 
boat was dropped from the stern, and in it the 
skipper, Hugh, and a portion of the crew quickly 
gained the shore. In five minutes the whole 
village was astir. 


IV.—TH* ATTACK. 

" It's a blessing that I’ve taken good care to 
keep these war-dogs in trim,” said bluff Major 
Christy, the garrison commandant, carefully in¬ 
specting his guns, and training them on the har¬ 
bor entrance. “ Lieutenant Homer, will you in¬ 
form the townsmen that we have men enough to 
man the castle guns thoroughly. Let them be¬ 
stow themselves around the outer wall and keep 
a good lookout landward. I shall miss my reck¬ 
oning if we have not soon a few hundred of 
those copper-headed devils on our flank, while 
the Frenchmen batter in front.” 

The topsails of the French squadron soon ap¬ 
peared beyond the outer point of land, but it 
seemed an age to the expectant citizens before 
the leading vessel gained position, and opened 
fire on the fort. She was followed by another 
and another, till the air was filled with smoke, 
and the ear with the crashing of guns, and the 
whirr of balls. The fort guns replied gallantly, 
and obviously with good effect. All at once from 
the forest broke forth a yell which rose shrill 
above even the deafening noise of the artillery, 
and a dense array of painted savages dashed 
whooping wildly towards the landward wall of 
the village, which offered apparently an insigni¬ 
ficant barrier against the assault An instant, 
and they would have reached it, when a sheet of 
flame and the simultaneous volley, made them 
reel backward, decimated and dismayed. The 
recoil was but momentary, for a master-spirit led, 
and before the smoke had lifted, a column of the 
Indians, headed by a chief of giant frame, had 
gained the bulwark, and were pressing over it, 
despite the utmost efforts of the defenders. Of 
these, several were already down, lifeless or sorely 
wounded. 

Among the latter was Paul Askelyn. He had 
fallen on one knee, one arm hanging broken by 
his side, his gun swinging in the other hand, in 
the fodle essay to parry the tomahawk which 
flashed above him. But ere its fall its savage 
holder had sunk beneath another arm, and Hugh, 
looking down, caught a glimpse of the man 
whom he had saved. But it was a flash of sight 
and thought amidst the perilous work which 


raged around. In the wild hurry of the con¬ 
flict there was no opportunity for delay. The 
smoke of the conflict eddied in among the vil¬ 
lagers, and amid the crash of musketry, the 
thunder of the fort and the ships, and the horrid 
yells of the savage assailants, Pandemonium it¬ 
self seemed to be re-created. All around was 
confusion and desperation, when a heavy boom 
struck the ear from the direction of the river. 

“ Hurrah,” cried a stentorian voice, “ there 
goes the Sea Gall’s popgun! Our messmates 
have snaked it out of the hold, and given it 
mouth. Bang away, my hearties !” 

“Water!” gasped Askelyn, struggling for 
breath. “ Would to Heaven I oould have another 
half hour for those red-skinned fiends!” 

“ It is not needed,” replied Hugh, as he turned 
away to fulfil the wounded man’s request. “ The 
savages are beaten back already, they are scat¬ 
tering like sheep.” 

Askelyn’s face lighted up with exultation, and 
with a convulsive effort he raised himself on his 
elbow; but the flash of strength passed in an 
instant, and he sank back heavily on the ground. 
Hugh found him on return, with his eyes closed, 
hardly more than a corpse. A little water, 
mingled with spirit, was forced through his lips. 
He revived, looked up, and smiled grimly. 

“ How goes the battle 1” 

“ It is finished,” said Hugh. “ The old fort 
has been sadly pelted, but the ships are hauling 
off. It’s plain enough they have suffered bad 
treatment, and are little like to repeat the trial.” 

“ It is finished,” repeated the other, dreamily. 
“ My battle, too, is nearly done, and the shattered 
hulk is sinking to its grave—the fair prize 
escaped — the expected triumph dissolved to 
nothingness. Yet it is well.” 

One or two of the combatants, now that the 
imminent danger was over, approached with of¬ 
fers of assistance. 

“ Bear me,to the house of Master Henderson,” 
said Askelyn. “ My moments are few for this 
world’s business, and I must use them quickly.” 

The wounded man was soon conveyed to the 
house, whose scattered inmates were in a few 
moments more gathered together, and Henderson 
himself pressed with sympathy the hand that 
was now so powerless. 

“ Time presses,” said the wounded man; 
“ call Margaret hither.” 

“ I am here,” whispered the latter, laying her 
trembling hand upon his arm. 

“ Poor Margaret I” said Askelyn, with a husky 
voice. “ I was about to do yon a sore injustice, 
although I fondly thought that time would en¬ 
able me to repair it. It has enabled me, but not 
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as I intended. Hugh Everett, take her hand. 
Ton are a gallant and honest lad, and I am 
thankful that I have it in my power to do yon a 
good deed before I go." 

Hugh did as he was told,* bnt as for Marga¬ 
ret, she fell on her knees by the side of the 
wounded man, and burst into a flood of tears. 

" Little soft-heart/' murmured Askelyn, 
“ should you not rather rejoice than weep at 
this ? But, good friend Henderson, summon 
me a notary, or if there be none at hand, you 
must even act as such yourself. How is it ?" 

" Here is neighbor Gamage," replied Hender¬ 
son, glancing around# " doubtless he will answer 
your requirements/' 

“ Bring paper, then, and pen and ink. Those 
here present will act as witnesses to the last will 
and testament which I shall dictate." 

His directions were obeyed, and then in a clear 
▼oice, and in accurate form, Paul Askelyn devised 
to Margaret Henderson all earthly goods of 
which he was possessed, with the exception of a 
moderate bequest to her father. 

“ I have no kin," he said, as the writing was 
closed, "whom such disposal can injure, and 
most freely do I make it And now I yonder 
perceive the face of the good pastor—my last 
words must be with him. Tet stay for a mo¬ 
ment, Margaret, and you, Henderson, and you, 
young sir, there is yet one thing more remains." 

When the young pair came forth from that 
room they came as man and wife, for so the dy¬ 
ing had willed it. And the new-born happiness 
which lighted their countenances was softly 
clouded by sadness for him who had passed 
away from earth forever. 

THE CLEARING OP THE CLOUDS. 

There is nothing in what has befallen, or be¬ 
falls you, my friends, which justifies impatience 
or peevishness. God is inscrutable, but not 
wrong. Remember, if the cloud is over you, 
that mere is a bright light always on the other 
side; also, that the time is coming, either in this 
world or the next, when that cloud will be swept 
away, and the fulness of God's light and wisdom 
poured around you. Evory thing which has be¬ 
fallen you, whatever sorrow your heart bleeds 
with, whatever pain you suffer—nothing is want¬ 
ing but to see the light that actually exists, wait¬ 
ing to be revealed, and you will be satisfied. If 
your life is dark, then walk by faith, and God is 
pledged to keep you as safe as if you could un¬ 
derstand everything. He that dwelleth in the 
secret plaoe of the Most High, shall abide un¬ 
der the shadow of the Almighty.— Bushndl. 


“ Although the devil be the father of lies," re¬ 
marks Swift, “ he seems, like other great invent¬ 
ors, to have lost much of his reputation by the 
continual improvements that have been made 
upon him." 


EFFE CT S OF THTB8T. 

The oxen had now been four days without 
water, and their distress was already very mac. 
Their hollow flanks, drooping beads, and low 
melancholy moans uttered at intervals, told but 
too plainly their misery, and went to my heart 
like daggers. My poor horse was no longer an 
animated creature, but a spectre of himself—a 
gaunt, staggering skeleton. The change that 
had come upon him within the last twenty-four 
hours was incredible. From time to time he 

I rat his head into the wagon into one's hands, and 
ooking wistfully and languidly into his face, 
would reproachfully (his looks conveyed as much) 
seem to say : “ Cruel man, don't you see I am 
dying; why don't you relieve my horning thirst V* 
The dogs, again, ceased to recognise my caress. 
Their eyes were so deeply sunken in their sockets 
as to be scarcely perceptible. They glided about 
in spectral silence; death was in their faces. 
The wagon was heavily laden, the soil exceed¬ 
ingly heavy, the sun in the day-time like an im¬ 
mense burning-glass, and the oppressiveness of 
the atmosphere was greatly increased by the 
tremendous " veldt" fires which, ravaging the 
country far and wide, made it like a huge fiery 
furnace.— Ander*m*s Okavango River . 


ARSENICAL PAPER HANGINGS. 

A surgeon, writing to one of tfao daily papers 
upon arsenical green paper hanging, calls atten¬ 
tion to the following facts :—1. Of four chil¬ 
dren who died, every one had been healthy until 
the green paper was first placed on the walh at 
Christmas last. 2. The lather, mother, and all 
the children than began to sicken. The symp¬ 
toms were smarting of the eyes, irritation of the 
nostrils, headache (over the brows in particular), 
soreness of the mouth and throat, with occasional 
sharp pains over the bowels, constant rubbing of 
the upper lip, and picking of the mouth. 3. The 
antiseptic propensities of arsenic are well-known. 
Seven days after death the body of the child was 
undecomposed. There was neither effluvium nor 
discoloration. 4. The undertaker noticed that 
all the three preceding children, after being foar 
days, were in a like condition. 5. After the 
green paper was removed, all the symptoms ceas¬ 
ed in the remaining occupants. He attributes 
much baffling disease to the unsuspected effects 
of arsenical papers.— English paper . 


THE FUTURE. 

Waste not your time in idle fears and thoughts 
of the future in this world. To you the future 
may be very short. The things you most fear 
will probably never disturb you. If evils coma, 
they will probably be 6uch as no foresight of men 
can anticipate. "Trust in the Lord and do 
good; so shalt thou dwell in the land, and verily 
thou shalt be fed. Delight thyself also in the 
Lord, and he shall give thee the desires of thine 
heart. Commit thy way unto the Lord; trust 
also in him, and he will bring it to pass. Rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for him." 


THE VICTORS. 

Trampled and beaten were they as the sand. 
And yet unshaken as the continent. 

Longfellow. 
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Jane bad scattered bloom and beauty 
Through the garden-land all broadcast, 

Drowned the sluggish air in faintness of perfhme, 
When we wandered through the alleys, 

Through the flower-encumbered alleys, 

Checkered quaintly with alternate light and 
gloom. 

Little knew I but her presence, 

But the gladness of her being, 

But the holy spell that circled me that day; 

Tet I thought the roses' color, 

Bed and white, had gained new lustre 
From the color on her girlish cheek that lay. 

So I told her of my fancy, 

So I bared my heart before her, 

Told her all my love, its madness and its pain; 
Vanished then her cheeks' white roses, 

While my passion breathed its story— 

Died and vanished, yet they lived and bloomed 
again! 

Tet another Jane was thrilling 
▲11 the garden-rows with gladness, 

Faint the air with myriad roses overblown, 
When I wandered through the vistas, 

Through the blossom-tangled alleys, 

In the hermitrmood of anguish—all alone! 

She —where was she ? Christ, have mercy, 

Cleanse the Magdalen from error, 

Wash the memory of the suicide away! 

Thus I prayed, with hands uplifted, 

While the Pharisaic roses 
Proudly flaunted o'er the sod-heap where she lay. 

Gorgeous roses, redly blushing, 

Roses pure in blessed whiteness, 

Marred with neither spot nor shadow of a stain; 
But her cheeks' white rose had faded 
In the fiery breath of passion: 

Died and vanished—and it never bloomed again! 


[original.] 

AT LAST. 

BT LAURA J. ARTBR* 


It was Edith Ingersoll’s twenty-second birth¬ 
day. She sat with her hands folded listlessly in 
her lap, gazing gravely and seriously into the 
glowing fire. Her face expressed doubt and 
pain—a half formed resolution. She got np after 
awhile and went down to the library, where a 
gentleman sat waiting to see her. He rose as 


she entered, and extended his hand with a glad 
smile. She took it without smiling in return, 
looking into his face with the same grave* serious¬ 
ness. 

“ I came early, Edith, hoping to be the first to 
greet you on your birthday; and I hoped, too, 
that you would be glad to see me/' 

“ I am always glad to see my friends," she 
said, evasively. “You know yon are always 
welcome hero, Clyde." She smiled just the 
faintest shadow of a smile, bat the sadness in her 
eyes rippled over her face till it seemed to be 
laved in tears. 

He led her to a chair, and going np to a table, 
took from it a bouquet, and placed it in her 
hands. She uttered an exclamation of delight 
as its fragrance and beauty unfolded themselves 
to her. It was composed of white and pink 
moss roses and buds, and arranged with most 
exquisite taste. 

“ It is my birthday offering, Edith. Take it 
with my fairest and best wishes for your happi¬ 
ness. May it ever be an emblem of the purity, 
and truth, and loveliness of your life!" 

She looked np gratefully, into his handsome, 
earnest face, thanking him as much with her 
eyes as with her tongue. 

“ You are always so kind to me, Clyde. You 
treat me so much better than I deserve. I am 
sure I can never tell you how much 1 thank you." 

“ Do not try. I love so much better to seethe 
glad light leap up from your eyes, and spread 
itself over your face." 

He paused a moment, then he spoke, and the 
words came low and passionately: 

“ I have brought you another gift, dear Edith; 
but in accepting it, you will accept the heart and 
hand of the giver." He drew forth a heavy ring 
set with pearls. “ Will you wear it, Edith ?” 

“I will wear it, Clyde.” Her face was very 
white, bat the hand she gave him did not tremble 
as he placed upon it the token that should bind 
their future lives together. 

“ My dearest little girl, how happy you have 
made me. I shall try all my life to repay you." 

The words welled up joyfully from his 60 ul, 
and gushed softly and sweetly through his lips. 
He laid his hand on her brown curls tenderly and 
proudly—she was his Edith then; his peerless 
treasure. 

An hour afterwards he rose to go. He took 
her hand in his at parting; it was so cold it 
startled him, though they had been sitting by a 
warm fire. He drew her to him gently. 

“ My little girl must love me very much, and 
she shall never for one moment regret the step 
she has taken to-day. In another month you 
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will be my wile, Edith, and I shall take yon to 
onr home, to be its fairest light and sweetest 
blessing/ 1 

She did not say anything; bnt she thought in 
silent anguish of a time when just such sweet 
words had been said to her by one for whom she 
would have given up life itself. She scorned her 
own weakness —he was false to her and to him¬ 
self now; and Clyde Wallace she knew was 
noble and true. She crushed down her misery, 
and said almost cheerfully: 

“ I hope I shall be all you think me, Clyde. 

I shall try to be.” 

He stooped and kissed her white brow. She 
made a slight movement, as if to recoil from the 
caress, then submitted calmly and passively. He 
attributed it to maiden shyness, little dreaming 
of the pain which racked and burned her soul. 

She got up after he had gone, and returned to 
her room. As she looked at the ring on her 
finger, she felt that the past most indeed be for¬ 
gotten, and that in Clyde Wallace's love she 
she must find a refuge from that other wild love 
that filled her life. She went to her desk, and 
took from it a lock of hair and a book of poems. 
She turned to the first leaf. On it was written, 

“ To my dear Edith, from H. R.” She smiled 
bitterly as she read it over for the last time, then 
laid it with the hair in the sparkling fire. It 
seemed to lift a load from her heart; she felt that 
in a measure the past was undone, and that one 
step had been taken to secure the peace of the 
future. 

Edith Ingersoll had not entered into her en¬ 
gagement hastily. She had expected that what 
had occurred would occur. She knew that Clyde 
Wallace had loved her for many long months, 
and she knew that nothing would please her pa¬ 
rents and friends so much as to see her bis wife. 
She remembered with deep remorse how they 
warned her against trusting to the affection of 
Henry Rawlings, and how she had gone on heed¬ 
less of their advice, only to find herself thrown 
aside, while another filled her place in his heart, 
and wore the name so precious to her. She was 
glad almost that she could do something to make 
her dear ones happy now—that she could partly 
atone for the error that had half blighted her ex¬ 
istence. It is not much wonder that under such 
circumstances she had accepted Clyde Wallace; 
feeling 'sure that the fnture could not be more 
dreary than the present. 

It was the day of her wedding. Fair young ■ 
girls fluttered around her, their merry words 
rippling musically through the room; yet she 
scarcely heard them, as she sat half-buried in the 
customs of be? chair. She was serious and 


thoughtful. It was a solemn thing to bind her 
life forever to another, while her heart did not 
throb lovingly for him. The girls roused her 
from her reverie, telling her it was time to pre¬ 
pare for the ceremony. 

She got up mechanically, and went patiently 
through the process of dressing, though she mani¬ 
fested no interest in her appearance. Her young 
friends besieged her with compliments, and in¬ 
deed it would have been hard to discover her 
equal in loveliness. The long, sweeping white 
silk dress, with its trimming of soft rich lace; the 
fleecy folds of her bridal veil; her brown hair 
adorned with a few sprays of pearls, that were a 
present from Clyde; the dainty white gloves on 
her small hands; all added new charms to her 
natural grace and beauty. 

Some one came in with the information that a 
friend wished to see her for a few momenta in 
the library. Supposing it must of course be 
Clyde, she ran down stain, glad to escape from 
the noise and merriment that accorded so little 
with her feelings. 

Some one came over from the piano as she 
entered, and took both her hands in his own, 
looking down sadly and tenderly into her face. 
She did not cry out, as she felt like doing at fint, 
but every vestige of color fled from her face, 
leaving her ghastly white and trembling in every 
nerve. 

“ Edith, they tell me you are to he married to¬ 
night.” 

“ It is true, Mr. Rawlings.” 

Her voice was firm and clear. 

“ It is not true, Edith Ingersoll! I will not let 
you make such a sacrifice 1 Ton loved me once; 
you most—you shall love me yeti What is 
Clyde Wallace to you V* 

" He is what you never have been, and never 
will be, Henry Rawlings—a true, noble man! 
He is worthy of the purest love on earth; and 
before another hour has passed, he will be my 
husband.” 

She wrong her hands from his strong clasp, 
and stood proudly and defiantly before him. He 
had never seen her half so beautiful, and it urged 
him on in his mad word*. 

“ Ton love me, Edith—fly with me 1 It is not 
yet too late to avoid this hateful life.” 

He made a movement as if to take her hands 
again; she shrank back from him with scorn and 
loathing. 

“ I do not love you, Mr. Rawlings! All the 
respect and tenderness I ever had for yon died 
out in my heart long ago. There is nothing 
noble or lovable in your character. I hate my¬ 
self for ever having cherished for yon any other 
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feeling than contempt. How dart yon come to 
me at each a time, and such a place 1 Have yon 
no honor, no soul, no feeling, that you seek to 
plnnge m both into such an abyss of sin and 
misery * Think of yoar wife 1 It woald break 
her heart to know—” 

“ I can think of nothing, dream of nothing, 
hope for nothing, bat yoar love. What is Flo¬ 
rence to me ?—my wife, and nothing more. I 
do not love her—she is beautiful, and cold, and 
heartless ; bat yoa, Edith—O, you are all that is 
pare, and good, and loving! Do not send me 
from yoa alone t Go with me to a home where 
oar lives shall pass on like a long, beantifal 
dream!” His voice was hoarse with passion. 

“ Do not make me hate yoa even more thau I 
once loved you. Go!—never let me see your 
face, or hear yourvoice, again. O, if Clyde were 
only here to protect me from this insult!” 

“ He it here, my darling. Mr. Rawlings, if I 
considered your pitiful life worth taking, your 
heart's best blood should answer for this outrage. 
Do not speak one word, sir, bat leave before you 
tempt me to call the servants!” 

He opened the door for Mr. Rawlings to pass 
oat; then closed it, and took Edith in his arms, 
soothing her till she was calm and cheerful again. 
He told her that he had been sitting in the deep 
recess of one of the windows, absorbed in his own 
pleasant thoughts, when he was suddenly aroused 
by the sound of their voices, and held spell bound 
by the wild words of Mr. Rawlings. She was 
glad he had heard it, for now she had no secret 
from him. He held her fondly to him, thinking 
how pore and lovely she was. 

“ My noble little girl!” It was all he said, 
yet the few words contained a volume of love 
and tenderness. They touched her heart as his 
words had never done before; and for the first 
time in her life, she drew his head down and 
kissed him. She had never realized so fully be¬ 
fore how generous and good he was; how im¬ 
measurably superior in heart and mind to Mr. 
Rawlings. Half an hour later they were married. 

The first few months of their married life was 
spent in one continual scene of excitement and 
amusement After tharthey settled down more 
quietly, and the time began to drag away slowly 
to Edith. She was lonely in her new home. She 
honored and respected her husband; she treated 
him with uniform kindness, because it was her 
duty as his wife—but she did not love him. 
Clyde never suspected this for a long time. So 
deep and true was his devotion to her, that he 
did not dream she could do otherwise than love 
him in return. But after awhile the painful truth 
grew plainer and plainer to him. Then he re¬ 


doubled his kindness to her, determined to awak¬ 
en her from her cold passivenees, and to learn 
her to love him, bat his efforts were useless. 

He came in one evening, looking unusually 
pleased and cheerful. Edith looked np in sur¬ 
prise, then went quietly on with her reading. 
He took the book from her hand, and drew her 
down on his knee. 

“ I have good news, dear. Honora Stafford, 
your old friend and mine, is coming to make us 
a long visit. I received a dispatch this morning, 
telling me to meet her at the depot at ten o’clock 
in the morning. Isn’t that pleasant, my pet ?” 

“ It is indeed. I am delighted that she is 
coming—it is getting to be so lonely.” 

“ Are yon not going to kiss me your thanks 
for such good tidings, darling ?” 

" What a foolish boy you are, Clyde 1 Will 
you never have done making love ?” 

She did kiss him, however, though as far as 
expressing any feeling was concerned, she might 
as well have been kissing a statue. It pained 
him deeply, and he put her down and left the 
room, his joy for the evening completely gone. 

The next morning Houora Stafford came. She 
was a magnificent woman, accomplished and 
fascinating. Few women conld compare with 
her in intellect and bewildering loveliness. She 
was not long in discovering that all was not hap¬ 
piness and content in the home of her two dear¬ 
est friends, and she was not long in discovering 
the true cause. She saw that something must be 
done, and that speedily, too, to prevent actual 
misery from overtaking them. Her resolution 
was soon formed and acted upon. 

As she stood in her room one morning, ar¬ 
ranging with more care than usual her heavy 
black hair, Edith came in for a little chat, as she 
often did. She uttered an exclamation of sur¬ 
prise and admiration, as she beheld her friend. 

u How beautiful you are this morning, Honora. 
I never saw you dressed with such exquisite taste 
and elegance—yon are perfectly superb. How 
many hearts do you expea to conquer to-day ?” 

“ Not more than one. Do yon really think I 
am looking well ? Iam glad of it, for yonr taste 
is excellent, and I can rely upon it. Yoa see I 
said something last night about being so fond of 
a morning drive, and Clyde insisted on taking 
me out this morning. He said yon never cared 
about driving; that yon always preferred staying 
at home for a quiet chance to read; and he seem¬ 
ed delighted to have an excuse for going himself. 
Edith, you ought to be very proud of your hus¬ 
band. I think I never saw so fine a looking 
man in my life, or one so completely gentlemanly 
and pleasant. Is my bonnet on straight 1 Thank 
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you. Dear! I haven’t got my gloves on yet, and 
I hear Cly—Mr. Wallace, I mean—in the hall, 
and of course be is impatient. I am sorry yon 
don’t like to drive; it would be pleasant to have 
you with us. Well, by-by, I’ll leave you now to 
have a nice little time all to yourself.” 

She ran lightly down the stairs, leaving Edith 
with a vague feeling of pain and discontent in 
her heart. She wished they had invited her to 
go with them, and she wondered if Honora had 
taken so much pains with her toilet simply to 
please Clyde. Something prompted her to go to 
the window and watch their departure. A pang 
almost of jealousy shot through her heart, as she 
saw with what care and gentleness her husband 
lifted Honora into the carriage, and what a joy¬ 
ous look there was on his face. Evidently they 
would not lament over her absence! What a 
handsome, graceful, sensible looking fellow Clyde 
was, anyhow—she did not know another any¬ 
where that would compare with him. They 
glanced up to the window and saw her, and 
kissing their hands adieu, rolled swiftly down the 
street. Somehow her book lost its interest that 
morning; she caught herself looking impatiently 
at her watch a dozen tunes within an hour. She 
wondered if Clyde had noticed how beautiful 
Honora was; she wondered what they were talk¬ 
ing about, and if they would think of her. 

When they returned, Honora looked more be¬ 
witching than before, and Edith saw Clyde’s eyes 
following the queenly form with unmistakable 
admiration. It seemed so strange to see Clyde 
gaze at any one save herself in such a manner— 
and the sight filled her with unacknowleged pain. 
She glanced into the mirror opposite—how plain 
she looked compared with Honora. She won¬ 
dered if Clyde had made the comparison. She 
went np to him, and laid her hand on his arm 
with more affection than she usually displayed. 
He did not kiss her as she expected, but smiled 
absently, and walked over to where Honora had 
seated herself at the piano; and a moment later 
their voices mingled musically together, and 
Edith, with a feeling akin to bitterness in her 
heart, left the room. 

Every morning after that they went driving 
together, both seeming to look forward to it as 
the pleasant hour of the day, neither of them in¬ 
viting Edith to accompany them. Almost every 
evening they attended either the opera, theatre, 
or some other place of amusement. Edith went 
with them sometimes, oftener she pleaded some 
trifling excuse and stayed at home. She felt 
that Clyde only extended the invitation to her 
through politeness, more than from any wish to 
have her accept it. 


Many a heartache it cost her to see them van¬ 
ish from the room smiling, happy and handsome, 
leaving her in her loneliness without any ap¬ 
parent regret. She never knew before how neces¬ 
sary Clyde’s love was to her happiness, until she 
began to fear that she was to lose it forever. He 
had ceased to annoy her with expressions of his 
affection, yet so soon as it was so, she yearned 
for them again. No need to chide him for his 
kisses now—they were rarely, if ever, bestowed. 

She felt herself fading away from his heart, 
and she grew sad and miserable; she could not 
blame him either. Honora was so beautiful, and 
she prized his opinion and his attentions. She 
remembered with keen remorse all the kindness 
he had once lavished upon her —all the love he 
had poured at her feet, only to feel it frozen by 
her coldness. She wondered how she could ever 
have helped loving him. 8be tried to help it 
then, bat the farther he seemed to place her from 
him, the dearer be became to her. How she 
prayed that Honora would go home and leave 
them alone again—mayhap she could win back 
his truant affections. But Honora did not seem 
inclined to terminate her visit, till Edith felt that 
if she remained much longer, she could not help 
hating her. 

So two months passed away, and to Edith thf 
time grew drearier, and her misery lees en¬ 
durable. She lived in a continual fear of awak¬ 
ing some morning to find they had deserted her. 
Then she knew Clyde was too honorable for 
that, and the fear fastened itself down upon her, 
that her life was looked upon by them as a bur¬ 
den, because it stood between them and happiness. 

She was lying on a sofa in the parlor one 
night, her head throbbing and aching fiercely, 
bat not half so painfully as her heart. Clyde 
and Honora had gone to a concert, after some 
commonplace regrets that she could not accom¬ 
pany them. She wept bitterly as she thought of 
her darkened lifo, almost praying that she might 
die, rather than to live as she was living. 8ome 
one came in so softly that she did not hear diem, 
and taking her hands from her face, covered it 
with kisses. 

She looked np in wonder, only to see Clyde 
looking down lovingly npon her. She wound 
her arms aronnd hie neck, sobbing oat her sor¬ 
row on his bosom. 

" What ails my Utile wife to-night?" 

How bis voice filled up and ran over with the 
sweetest tenderness 1 She kissed him passionately. 

“ O Clyde, Clyde! If yon would only love 
me as yon once did 1" She broke down again 
in sobs. 

“How can lever tell you, my dearest one, 
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how mach I lore you—what a sweet little trea¬ 
sure you are to me. My life would be a long, 
dark night without you.” 

He held her in his arms as if she had been a 
little child, smoothing down her brown hair, and 
every little while laying his face fondly against 
her own. Pretty soon she grew more composed. 

“I thought you had gone to the concert, 
Clyde. What did you do with Honora? I 
should not have thought you could tear yourself 
away from her.” 

She said this a little bitterly, for her heart was 
yet full of jealousy, lest this return of Clyde's 
love should vanish when Honors appeared. 

“ I left her with her betrothed lover, Walter 
Grant. Tou know, my love, it is not pleasant 
to be the third in so small a party. And indeed, 
it was not a hard matter to tear myself away 
from her, when I knew that a sweet little girl sat 
in my home watching for me.” 

She listened eagerly, almost breathlessly. 

“Did you know this all the while, Clyde? 
Does she love Mr. Grant ? Do you love her f* 

“ You dear, simple little girl, you 1 Of course 
I knew it all the time, and of course she loves 
him, and of course I love her ”—he paused long 
enough to see the sudden fear that broke out on 
her face, then finished the sentence—“ as a friend, 
and because she loves my wife, and has taught 
her to love me. Will you forgive us both, my 
darling, when I tell you that all the show of love 
there has been between Honors and myself was 
a preconcerted plan, made for the purpose of 
creating jealousy in your tender heart ? Nay, 
do not try to get away, little one! I have you 
fast, and here you shall stay till we are forgiven, 
and I hear from your lips again that you love 
me.” 

He smiled pleasantly and fondly in her face. 

“You don't deserve it! You ought both to 
be tried and condemned as conspirators; but I 
will be merciful, and grant you a pardon. And 
Clyde, dear Clyde, I love you better than any 
and everything else in the world. Are you con¬ 
tent?” 

“More than content—I am blessed beyond 
words to tell you. O, my Edith, the past shall 
be forgotten, and the fhture shall be what I once 
hopefuUy believed it would be. We will never 
doubt or misunderstand each other again as long 
as we live.” 

“Never." 

“ What a sentimental pair of lovers ! Upon 
my word, Edith, I'm astonished to see so calm 
and dignified a little woman—and a married one 
at that—so nonsensical!” 

Honora's clear voice broke in on the sweet 


silence, like a merry chime of bells. Edith re¬ 
leased herself from her husband, and going to 
Honors,Jthrew her arms around her neck. 

“ Honors Stafford, I shall pray for you and 
bless you every day of my life. You have made 
me the happiest woman living. I shudder when 
I think how lonely I was till you came and 
showed me how much real happiness and sun¬ 
shine I had within my reach, only for the asking. 
But for you, I should never have crept out of 
the darkness to find it.” 

“My dear Edith, you need no^thank me, for 
I assure you it was all a selfish desire to see you 
happy and smiling again. I am more than glad 
this has happened now, for to-morrow I start for 
my home; and I can go feeling that, for once in 
my life, I have done a good service. Indeed I 
cannot yield to your entreaties to remain, for I 
have already promised a certain handsome fel¬ 
low, for whom I have a decided preference, that in 
less than a month I will be Mrs. Walter Grant.” 


AN EARTHQUAKE IN ENGLAND. 

The shock of an earthquake was felt in Lon¬ 
don on the evening of Easter Wednesday, April 
6, 1580. The great cloek-bell of Westminster 
struck at the shock, and the bells of the various 
churches were set jingling; the people rushed out 
of the theatres in consternation, and the gentle¬ 
men of the Temple, leaving their supper, ran out 
of the hall with their knives in their hands. Part 
of the Temple Church was cast down, some 
stones fell from St. Paul’s, and two apprentices 
were killed at Christ Church by the fall of a 
stone during sermon time. This earthquake was 
felt pretty generally throughout the kingdom, 
and was the cause of much damage in Kent, 
where many castles and other buildings were in¬ 
jured ; and at Dover a portion of a cliff fell, car¬ 
rying with it a part of the castle wall. So 
alarmed were all classes, that Queen Elizabeth 
thought it advisable to cause a form of prayer to 
be used by all householders with their whole 
family, every evening before going to bed. About 
a century after, according to the compilers of 
chronologies, Lyme Regis was nearly destroyed 
by an earthqaake; but the historian of Dorset¬ 
shire makes no allusion to such an event. On 
the 8th of September, 1692, the merchants were 
driven from 'change and the people from their 
houses by a shock, and the streets were thronged 
with a panic-stricken crowd, some swooning, 
some aghast with wonder and amazement. This 
earthquake was felt in most of the home counties. 
—The Book of Days. 


GOLD. 

Gold! gold! gold! * 

Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old, 
E*en to the verge of the churchyard mould, 

How widely thy agencies vary! 

To save, to ruin, to curse, to bless, 

And even thy minted coins express, 

Now stamped with the image of good Queen Bess, 
And now with a bloody Mary!— Hood. 
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[omau.] 

BOSALTB. 


BT XABT A. REABLES. 


In this valley as I stray, 

Waiting wistfiilly the day, 

For the light has sadly vanished 
From my eyes; 

In my grief I cannot pray, 

These are all the words I say: 

Shall I know thee, cherished darling, 
In the skies ?'* 

Will you have the same look there 
That your loved form used to wear 
When I took you to my bosom, 

Long ago ? 

With your wealth of sunny hair, 

And your brow as pure and fair 
As the tender lily's blossom, 

Or the snow. 

O, my darling, will your eyes 
Have the same cerulean dies, 

And sparkle with their brightness, 
As of old? 

Will your look of sweet surprise 
Be my welcome to the skies, 

When I've crossed the fearful river, 
Dark and cold? 

Will your step be light and free, 

As on earth it used to be, 

And your form of girlish grace 
Be the same? 

Will they call thee Rosalie, 

Or have angels given thee, 

In that other spirit world, 

A sweeter name? 

Tell me, darling, in some dream, 
Give me of thy light a gleam, 

To cheer up this darkened valley 
As I roam; 

And wait me by Death's stream, 

Be the bright and starry beam, 

To guide me through the darkness 
To my home! 


(OIIQIXAIm] 

STABBED DT THE BACK. 


BT A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


I had been engaged in my profession about a 
year, when rumors reached New York that a 
small town in the extreme western portion of the 
State was the theatre of crimes. Several atro¬ 
cious murders and robberies had been committed 


there, and not the slightest due had been found 
as to the perpetrators of these deeds. There was 
no telegraph or railroad to the town in question, 
therefore, the reports that reached the metropo¬ 
lis were in the first instance vague and contra¬ 
dictory, but they soon assumed a more decided 
character, and a full endorsement as to their 
truth was received in the shape of a letter from 
the local authorities to the police department, 
begging that a most skillful detective might be 
sent down, to ferret out the real criminal. 

A brother officer of mine, Mr. George Lewis, 
was despatched to the theatre of these events, 
and he went with the full assurance that he would 
be successful. George was a good fellow, and a 
capital hand at discovering ordinary criminals, 
but he did not possess the subtlety necessary to 
make a first rate detective. He was too frank, 
too boisterous, too conceited, to deal with refined 
villany. He was fully acquainted with all the 
ordinary modes practised in such cases, such as 
disguise in dress, decoy letters, and tracing out a 
chain of circumstantial evidence when the first 
link was found, but he was deficient in the pow¬ 
er of analysis, so that when he had to do with a 
more acute mind than his own, he was generally 
foiled. 

I was not surprised to taup), then, that after 
he had been absent a week, a letter was received 
from him, to the effect that all his efforts had 
been entirely fruitless. On receipt of this letter 
the chief of-polioe sent for me, and desired me to 
go at once and take Lewis's place. My instruc¬ 
tions were written out, and the next day I start¬ 
ed on my errand. 

In the first place I provided myself with a book 
of patterns, clothed myself in a suit of chequered 
cloth, assumed a certain jaunty air, and was for 
the occasion transformed into a bagman or com¬ 
mercial traveller, travelling for a large commer¬ 
cial house in the cloth line. 

I took the cars to Erie; from there I had to 
travel sixty miles by stage, in order to reach the 
town where the crimes had been committed. It 
was a cold day in February; the wind blew from 
the northeast, and the inside of the stage was by 
no means the pleasantest place in the world on 
such a day. But when I am engaged on special 
business, I never allow myself to think of my 
own comforts, and being also something of a 
philosopher, I made the best of it. 

After a tedious journey of eight hours, I saw 
the spires of the two churches that the town of 

P-contains; and we were borne, bowling 

along the well paved street, for the town consists 
of only one long thoroughfare. 

We stopped at the Eagle Hotel, and I was 
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shown Into the parlor where I found a bright 
fire burning. After snpper I went to seek for 
Lewis, who was staying at the Fountain, the 
riral inn to the Eagle. I found him there, and 
told him he must go back to New York and leave 
the business in my hands. He did not like it 
much at first, but of course he had to obey orders. 
He then gave me the information he had gather¬ 
ed, and the particulars of the various crimes 
which had caused such consternation in the little 

town of P-. Divested of all verbiage, the 

facts were simply as follows: 

About two weeks before Lewis's visit, the in¬ 
habitants of P— were one morning startled 
and horrified by the report that a fearful murder 
had been committed during the previous night. 
Jasper Copman, a night watch employed by 
Bussell & Son, the bankers of the town, was 
discovered stabbed in the back. The mutderer 
had evidently approached him from behind, and 
the blow had been so surely given that the un¬ 
fortunate victim did not appear to have made 
the slightest struggle. The safe of the bank had 
been forced and the contents rifled, amounting 
to some $10,000. 

The town of P— does not consist of more 
than three thousand inhabitants, so that the con¬ 
sternation spread by this murder may be easily 
imagined. Every effort was made to discover 
the assassin, but without the slightest success. 

Three days afterwards, before the excitement 
attending this frightful deed had subsided, the 
dwelling-house of a retired merchant, who lived 
on the outskirts of the town, was broken into and 
robbed of its valuables. The inmates, consist¬ 
ing of an old man and two fomale servants, had 
heard and seen nothing, although it appeared 
the robber or robbers had actually entered the, 
sleeping apartments, picking the locks in a most 
dexterous manner. 

Four nights after that another fearful crime 
was committed, which raised the public excite¬ 
ment and fear to the highest pitch. A widow 
lady residing in the heart of the town was dis¬ 
covered murdered in her bed. She, too, had 
been stabbed to the heart The house had been 
rifled, and in spite of every effort of the local au¬ 
thorities, not the slightest trace or clue could be 
discovered. It was then that a detective officer 
from New York had been sent for. 

Such was the substance of the facts told me by 
George Lewis. He then entered into particulars 
of what he had done, which amounted to noth¬ 
ing. He had caused several worthless charac¬ 
ters to be arrested, but they were immediately 
released for want of evidence against them. I 
found it to be Lewis's opinion that a band of 


men had been concerned in these atrocities. 

George had told everybody his business, and 
had shown but little tact in conducting his inves¬ 
tigations. He left for New York by the night 
mail, and I returned to my inn, debating in my 
own mind the best way to begin my investiga¬ 
tion. Everybody was talking of the recent mur¬ 
ders, but I mingled very little in the conversa¬ 
tion myself. 

The next morning I paid a visit to the house 
of the late victim, the widow lady. It was a 
small dwelling, situated on the main street, and 
it really appeared surprising bow such a deed 
could have been committed without alarming 
the neighbors. I saw in a moment that I had a 
most difficult case to contend with. The villain 
or villains were no ordinary persons. The first 
thing that struck me was the noiselessness with 
which the deed had been committed. No one 
had beard a sound. As I have said, the same 
person who had committed this deed had entered 
the merchant's chamber while be slept, without 
awakening the owner of the house who was lying 
in bed asleep at the time. 

Here then was my first point The question 
next presented itself to my mind, that for a man 
to have accomplished this he must have some 
soft covering to his feet. In minutely searching 
the apartment, I discovered clinging to a nail in 
the floor, some shreds of white woolen of very 
thick texture. I immediately surmised that the 
murderer must have worn thick woolen stock¬ 
ings over his boots, for the purpose of deadening 
the sound of his footsteps. I made the experi¬ 
ment myself, and found that I could move about 
in them without eliciting the slightest sound. 

I also made the discovery that the murderer 
(for I had made up my mind that only one man 
had been concerned in the crime) was a small 
man and had light hair. I came to this conclu¬ 
sion from the fact that the opening through 
which he had entered the widow lady's house 
was a small one, not allowing a foil sized man to 
enter. This opening bad been made by the re¬ 
moval of an iron bar. Attached to the fragments 
of this iron bar were two long hairs of a very 
light brown. 

My next proceeding was to go round to all the 
dry goods shops in town where they sold the pe¬ 
culiar kind of stockings to which I have referred, 
carelessly making inquiries as to who had pur¬ 
chased woolen stockings there during the last 
two or three weeks. Trade in that particular 
article appeared to have been dull for some time 
past, for in the first four shops I inquired at, I 
found they had sold none for the last two or three 
months, but I was more fortunate at the fifth and 
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last shop in town. Here I learned that a certain 
gentleman, whose name I shall not at present re- 
real, had recently purchased three pairs there. 
On inquiring, 1 found the purchaser to be a little 
man with light hair. 

Here was a most important point gained. 
The simple fact of the man buying three pairs .of 
woolen stockings was not in itself very suspicious, 
but the fact that he was small and had light hair 
was proof positive to me that I had found out 
my man. There was one thing, however, which 
to any one else might have proved sufficient to 
dismiss such an idea as soon as it entered the 
mind. The gentleman who had bought those 
stockings was a most respectable, wealthy, and 
influential man, and had I breathed my suspi¬ 
cions to anybody I should have been laughed at 
as the veriest blockhead that ever lived. 

By the time I had made all this investigation 
it was late, and I returned to the hotel, determin¬ 
ed the next morning I would make my grand 
coup. I retired to bed, very well satisfied with 
myself, and slept as soundly as if the murderer 
were already in jail. The next morning I was 
awakened by a tap at my door. 

“ Come in/* said L 

The door opened, and the chamber-maid made 
her appearance with a pitcher of hot water. She 
looked as pale as a ghost, and trembled violently. 

“ Why, what's the matter, Mary V ' I asked. 

“ O, sir, haven't you heard the news ?" 

“ Why, what news could I possibly have 
heard?" 

“ Well, sir, another terrible murder was com¬ 
mitted last night." 

“ What 1" I cried, starting up from my chair. 

“ Mrs. Adams, of the Elms, was murdered last j 
night." 

"Mrs. Adams 1" I almost screamed out, for 
the name was perfectly familiar to me. 

“ Yes, sir, she was found in her husband's 
study stabbed dead, and the house was robbed." 

"And Mr. Adams, was he injured ?" 

“ No, sir, they say he is almost distracted. It 
appears that he went to bed first, as is often his 
custom. He fell asleep and knew nothing of the 
mnrder until this morning." 

Mary continued to converse for some minutes 
on this last fearful tragedy. At last she left the 
room, and 1 finished dressing as quickly as pos¬ 
sible. This last crime caused me the greatest 
surprise. I could not comprehend it—it upset' 
all my calculations, and left me wandering about 
in a sea of doubt and uncertainty. 

1 went down to breakfast. Consternation and 
fear were depicted in every face. Public excite¬ 
ment had now reached the highest pitch. Per¬ 


sons appeared to be afraid to waft alone even in 
the day time. In the street groups were con¬ 
versing together. Every face wore a pale, anx¬ 
ious expression. On the dead walls of the town 
I saw a handbill convening a public meeting on 
that day at noon, to decide what was best to be 
done for the protection of the town. 

Mr. Adams, the husband of the last victim, 
was a most respectable gentleman, living in a 
large house called the Elms, about half a mile 
from town. He was reported to be very wealthy, 
and had recently made some heavy purchases in 
real estate. The unfortunate woman, his with, 
was about twenty-five years of age, and it was 
stated by all who knew her that she was kind, 
affable and generous. She was very talented, 
and had made some contributions to the litera¬ 
ture of the country. 

The Adamses had not been long residents of 

P-; not more than two or three months at 

most, but they had brought with them excellent 
letters of introduction, and had at once been ad¬ 
mitted to the very best society of the place. The 
family consisted of Mr. Adams, his wife, and 
two or three servants. The husband's grief at 
the loss of his wife can be very well imagined; 
it was stated that he was almost distracted. 

The moment I had finished my breakfast I de¬ 
termined that I would repair to the scene of the 
tragedy. I had more than one motive far doing 
this. 

I found the Elms to be a large building, evi¬ 
dently erected prior to the Revolution. It was 
surrounded by a high wall, on the top of which 
were placed broken glass bottles, a very common 
method in that part of the country far preventing 
the ingress of interlopers. The entrance was by 
means of a massive iron gate. 

A large crowd had already assembled in die 
court yard, seeking for admission, but watchmen 
were at the door, and refused entrance to all ex¬ 
cept friends of the deceased. 

Before entering the house, I made a thorough 
examination of the exterior. I found the wall 
was so lofty, and so well defended by the broken 
glass, that entrance except through the gate was 
almost impossible. I next proceeded to inquire 
if the lock had been forced, and learned that the 
gate was still locked when the murder was dis¬ 
covered. I now went to the main entrance, bat 
was refused admittance, and it was not until I 
told them who I was that I could obtain it. I 
would rather not have done this, but there was 
no help for it. 

The room where the young woman had been 
killed remained exactly in the same condition as 
when the deed was first discovered. She had 
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evidently been eented at the table writing, and 
had been utterly unaware of the aaeaeein'e ap¬ 
proach. There was not the slightest evidence of 
any struggle having taken place; ro disorder 
was apparent in the room, and the victim could 
not have ottered a single cry. She, like the 
others, had been stabbed in the back. On the 
floor were strewn some small pieces of paper, as 
if a letter had been torn up and thrown there. 

In the ashes under the grate were also some 
pieces of paper, half consumed. I gathered them 
carefully together, and made out the following 
detached sentences: 

" Fearful discovery-a felon's doom-my 

husband—life a burden—O, God!—what 
to do ?—my husband—horrible! horrible1” 

I made inquiry concerning the deceased of the 
servants, and learned that the whole of the pre¬ 
vious day she had been in the lowest possible 
spirits, that she had kept herself shot up in the 
room all day, and had spoken but a few words. 

I then asked to* see the bereaved husband, but 
was told he was too deeply plunged in grief to 
be seen. I begged the messenger I sent to in¬ 
form Mr. Adams who I was, and that the ends 
of justice demanded that I should see him. Af¬ 
ter some little delay I was admitted into his 
presence. He had on a mourning gown. He 
was fearfully pale, and appeared to be plunged 
in the deepest grief. 

I conversed with him a few minutes concern¬ 
ing the late fearful occurrence, and learned that 
he had retired to bed about ten o'clock, and his 
wife told him she would follow him in a few 
minutes. He had fallen asleep, and did not 
awaken until morning, and it was then, that af¬ 
ter a servant had entered the study the fearful 
truth became known to him. 

When I had heard this statement, I left him, 
and going to the watchmen guarding the door, 
I begged that they would accompany me to per¬ 
form a disagreeable doty. The men stared as 
if not comprehending what I said. 

Accompanied by the watchmen, I returned to 
Mr. Adams's chamber, and knocking at the door, 
I informed him that I wished to ask him another 
question. As soon as the door was opened, I 
entered, and placing my hand on Mr. Adams's 
•boulder, I exclaimed: 

44 Mr. Adams, I arrest you for the wilful mur¬ 
der of your wife 1 I also accuse yon of having 
mnrdered Mrs. B—, the widow lady, and the 
watchman in the employ of Russell & Son, 
bankers/' 

The man turned livid. 

<( What do yon mean!" he said; "are yon 
mad!" 


"No, sir, not exactly; thank God, I am in 
full possession of my senses, or I might not have 
succeeded in discovering the perpetrator of these 
fearful crimes." 

“ Where is your proof!" he exclaimed. 

44 Here are tbe stockings," I replied, going to 
a corner of the apartment, and taking from it a 
pair of woolen stockings — 44 which yon wore over 
your boots, and here are some small pieces of 
paper still adhering to them with which the floor 
of the study was strewn when yon entered. I 
have also discovered a letter which yonr wife 
was writing at the time yon stole behind her." 

"That letter was destroyed," exclaimed the 
assassin. 

" Yon see," I replied, taming to the watch¬ 
men, " he virtually confesses that he destroyed 
the letter after having committed the deed. 
What a pity it is that these clever murderers 
sometimes forget themselves. "Here," I con¬ 
tinued, pointing to bis dressing-gown, "is a spot 
of his wife's blood still on his wrapper." 

The assassin saw that he had committed him¬ 
self, and sunk down in his chair speechless. 
The moment I saw him I knew that I stood in 
the presence of the man who bad committed those 
fearful deeds. I saw the woolen stockings in 
one corner of the apartment, and Mr. Adams 
was a small man with light hair. 

He was removed to jail, and that same eve¬ 
ning confessed his crime. It appears that he had 
the reputation of being wealthy, when he was 
really straitened in circumstances. He became 
desperate, and determined he would recruit his 
fortune by burglary. By some means bis wife 
became acquainted with her husband's crimes, 
and accused him of them. He made a faint de¬ 
nial, and determined that he would sacrifice his 
wife. How he effected his purpose the reader 
already knows. While the lady was in the act 
of writing a farewell letter to her husband, the 
fatal blow was given. After the deed was com¬ 
mitted, Adams tore np the letter and threw it on 
tbe fire where it had boen partially consumed. 
The only way to account for the husband sac¬ 
rificing his wife, is that the fear of detection be¬ 
came stronger than his love. Six months after, 
the wretched criminal was executed in the goal- 
yard of the town. 

THE GRAVE. 

*Tis fenced all round with fears, like triple brass; 
Rocks of despair stand round it; seas of woe 
Shut out that region from the sunny world; 

And diabolic ghosts (whose care it is, 

And penalty, to keep that silent land 
Untroubled until doom), like ghastly giants, 
Stand armed beside rebellious bones, and scare 
Tbe restless back to slumber. 

Barky Cornwall. 
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[OKIODUL.] 

BUBBLES. 

BT AURELIAN WILDWOOD. 


As I sit and watch the babbles 
Floating down the silvery stream, 

See them one by one collapsing, 
Coming, going, like a gleam; 

As I sit and hear the night-bird 
Carolling above the spray, 

Singing in the starlit evening, 

Singing out the lovely day; 

As I sit and watch the firefly 
Gleaming on the river-bank, 

While the dew comes gently downward. 
Spreading o'er the earth its dank; 

As I sit and watch the courses 
Of the little wandering stars, 

Gaze upon the brilliant splendor 
Of the epaoletted Mars; 

As I look upon the moonbeams 
Cheering up the hours of night, 
Undulating through the forest, 
Changing darkness into light; 

As I hear the distant steeple, 

Bringing midnight once again— 
Bringing it so very quickly, 

That it seems no more than ten; 

Weariness begins to tell me 
That my eyelids wish to sleep; 

Now I'm 'gainst the willow leaning 
Semi-gazing on the deep. 

* # * * * 

In the oriental blushing 
Daylight's coming more and more; 
And I've been so sweetly dreaming, 
Dreaming on the river-shore. 

Once again I watch the bubbles 
Floating down the silvery stream: 
Mortals, too, I think are like them, 
Coming, going, like a gleam. 


[oaieniAL.] 

THE WEDDING AT F« 


BT MART A. HOWELL. 


" There was a grand wedding in your street 
last evening, Downer, 1 hear," said Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton to his friend, whom he met in the street one 
morning. 

Downer was one of those far-sighted, sagacious 
persons, who seem to see instinctively into the 
fntnre, yet who have kindly hearts, and are un¬ 


willing to believe their own prophecies. & 
therefore replied lightly to Mr. Thornton in the 
affirmative, and was moving away, when Thorn¬ 
ton caught his arm. 

"Stay," he said, "tell me of this marriage, 
and whether my old friend's daughter is likely 
to be happy or not. True, I was not asked to 
the wedding, hat I hold no malice to the pretty 
creature who has so often sat upon my knee and 
treated me like a second father. Is the bride¬ 
groom one to make her life happy?" 

“ Alas, no I I may say thus mnch to yon, old 
friend, although I would not that it went abroad. 
Bnt last night’s display is the prelade, I fear, to 
an unhappy life. It was a gay wedding. Her 
father’s new house was splendidly lighted, and 
lined with flowers from top to bottom. A splen¬ 
did supper (banquet, I should call it), plate in 
profusion, and wine flowing like water. Why, 
the bridegroom himself drank until he had to be 
carried off, and strong coffee was administered to 
him, to bring him into a state fit to lead his bride 
to the carriage. Ton know his father. Well, 
Dick Evarts himself was never half so variable, 
so haughty and exacting, nor so disagreeable, as 
that handsome bnt wicked son of his. Rosa 
Kingsford has not a day of comfort to promise 
herself in her whole married life. I thought last 
night, when the soft carpet was lying on her 
father’s stone steps, how soon the little delicate 
feet, so tenderly protected now, would be bleed¬ 
ing over the rocky pathways, or be stnng by the 
thorns which her husband will assuredly strew 
for her." 

He stopped, half-smfling at his own earnest¬ 
ness, yet half-sad at what he felt to be its truth. 
Mr. Thornton shook his head and looked serious. 

"It will kill Kingsford," said he; "be has 
freighted all his hopes in that one little frail 
bark, and if she does not ride oat the storms of 
life and anchor in a safe harbor, it will be the 
death of him." 

For a few months after marriage, Richard 
seemed to be disposed to give the lie to Mr. 
Downer’s predictions. He was sober and atten¬ 
tive to the dudes of his office, which was begin¬ 
ning to bring him a small income. He had been 
bred a lawyer. Of course, the main portion of 
the funds which set up the young couple in an 
elegance of style unsurpassed by any of their ac¬ 
quaintances, came from Mr. Kingsford. It was 
his foible to make a great appearance; and for 
this his only and beloved child, of whom he was 
so proud and tender, the best was scarcely good 
enough. Their establishment was perfect—ev¬ 
erything was patented and of the latest approved 
pattern. Servants sufficient for a large family 
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were on constant pay, and the living was superb, 
surpassing the best hotel fare* Of course there 
was extravagance. Bosa was a child, as unfit 
for housekeeping as a baby; and her sohoedi* 
nates were crafty enough to take the advantage. 
But Rosa enjoyed her life. It was pleasant 
enough—this round of perpetual balls, and par* 
ties, and suppers; and day by day, hour by hour, 
Pleasure fastened her wiles upon the child-bride, 
blindfolding her to the bitter end which far¬ 
sighted Mr. Downer had foretold so truly. He 
began to neglect Rosa; showed far greater atten¬ 
tion to Sarah Houston, her intimate friend, than 
to her, and ended with actual personal abuse at 
a time when he had not even the excuse of 
drunkenness for his plea. Mr. Kingsford saw 
the shadow of this unhappiness reflected in 
Rosa's countenance. He saw her vainly try to 
hide her tears by stooping over her baby's cradle, 
and then he entered Uw house one evening, to 
bear the heavy oaths to which Richard was giv¬ 
ing vent upon his unoffending wife, as he left 
the house by another door. 

“ Not a day nor an hour, Rosa!" said the 
justly-incensed father, when she pleaded what 
the world wookl say, if she went back to ber 
hither after one short year. " Not an hour even 
shall you stay with a being—a brnte like that. 
I should abhor myself, if I permitted it. Get 
your bonnet and shawl, and wrap up the baby 
well. I will be here again in a moment with 
a carriage." 

On his way he passed Richard Evavts without 
recognition, and on his retom in the carriage he 
overtook him at the door. 

“ What is this for 1" he hiccoughed. "Take 
a man's wife from him 1 It is against the law." 
And he stood directly before the horses' heads, 
trying to prevent them from coming dose to the 
steps. 

“Stand away, sir!" shouted Mr. Kingsford, 
springing oat. “I have no otyection to your 
dying, but I don't want to see your death in this 
manner. If you go on as you have begnn, the 
law which you prate so much about will settle 
you." And he fordbly turned him aside. 

The sight of Rosa shawled and bonneted, and 
carrying her baby, maddened him. Mr. Kings* 
ford quietly handed her in, shat the door, and 
whispered to the driver where to leave her; then 
coolly entering the house, he paid and dismissed 
the servants, and want out, locking all the doors, 
to prevent Evarts from entering. 

His look was so resolute and determined, mil 
it awed the drunken man completely. A few 
attempts at bravado were loti in the ringing of 
Mr. Kingsford’s heel as he went down the street 

15 


to his own house. As he went up the stops, he 
recollected that it was the anniversary of Rosa's 
wedding. One year had passed since she came 
down those steps. She had gooe back to-day. 
There was no soft carpet awaiting ber footsteps, 
but a father's tender heart was beating as kindly 
for her as when upon* that evening she had been 
held there as if be would never let her go. If he 
had kept there always 1 If he had never entrust¬ 
ed her to the keeping of one who knew not the 
value of the gem he was wearing, how happy 
might she now have been 1 Now, let him strew 
ever so many flowers in her path, there would 
still be the bitter memory, always at hand, to 
turn every enjoyment into gaU. Then that poor, 
worst than fatherless babel But Mr. Kingtfbrd 
dashed away the tears that rose to bis eyes and 
went in. He expected a scene. He thought 
Rosa would bo weeping her heart out; but when 
he entered the parlor, the baby was already 
asleep in the cradle that had sheltered Rosa's in¬ 
fant form, and his daughter was quietly seated 
beeide her mother, talking calmly about the 
events of the past few months. It was not mere 
stolid indifference. Rosa felt keenly; but she 
had come to such a sweet haven of rest for her 
weary soul, test she became tranquil under its 
influence. 

Her husband, more vexed at the lam of the 
luxuries he hud eqjoyed than thst of his wife 
and child, made no effort to be reconciled to ber; 
and Mr. Kiugsfosd, after informing himself folly 
of his morals during the past year, foand suffi¬ 
cient cause why a divorce should be granted. 

Then it was that Resa first awoke to a mm 
of her situation. A divorced wtfsl The very 
thought brought with it a sense of degradation, 
which her proud spirit could not endure. Bather, 
far rather, the declared, she would bear even 
blows from him, than live to be pointed at as a 
divorced wifb. 

"Let me go to Mm, dear father. I can bear 
anything but this. Richard has been punished 
enough, and he will reform. He is my child's 
father. Let me go to him. O, I did not think, 
when I left him, that this would come upon me." 

Her; father and mother remonstrated in vain. 
Shu wrete a hasty note to her husband, entreat¬ 
ing him to come back to Ms home, and she 
would forgive aH. It was too late; already the 
plea submitted by ber father had been admitted, 
and the s epa ratio n was legal, and must be sus¬ 
tained. Mr. Kfogsford toek cars that her com¬ 
munication by writing should be cut off. When 
he brought her the decision'of the court in the 
evening, he also brought the news that Evarts 
had sailed for Australia. 
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Often after this, the poor young creature, who 
had been so cruelly defrauded ef happiness, 
would remember and recount ati the kind words 
the had received from her husband; but aerer a 
word of blame or re p r oach for has neglect or ill* 
treatment It sometimes teems that in the heart 
of woman is a fount of love, at whieh patience 
and forgiveness stand as water-bearers; ready to 
dispense their wealth to the greatest offenders. 

In the tenderest care of her child, Rosa at last 
regained something of her former spirits. 8he 
was a devoted mother, and the little Richard 
folly repaid aU her ease. He was a lovely and a 
loving child; and although Mr. KSngsford some- 
tunes trembled to think that his future might be 
like his father's, yet happily Rosa did not suffer 
from this apprehension. 

It wes a terrible storm—the equinoctial of 
1650. The elemeata seemed to have entered into 
a league to destroy. Windows and doors seemed 
but slight security against the gale which every 
moment increased in severity. The sea ottered 
its mournful wail, and wua an swe re d by the 
sobbing of the wind in the pine-tope. Bain and 
hail, thunder and lightning, &U lent their into- 
ence to mike the storm mete terrific. Rota, 
who was a martyr to her fears upon this eeee- 
rions, had cowerad beneath her father's protect¬ 
ing arm, and little Richard, in teritatftoi of his 
grandfather, had thrown his chikUdi arm around 
her, and stood by her ride with a brave look, that 
told her that tome rime she weald need no ether 
protector than himself* There was a faint knock 
at the outer door, which waa declared by Mr. 
Kingaford to be only the wind. It was repeated, 
but ascribed to the same cause. 

An hour later the serving-man, who had been 
gone all day open business for Mr. Kiogsfbrd 
and had just returned, found a body lying upon 
the steps. Lights were brought, and showed the 
tall, handsome figure of Rickard Bracts. With 
a cry of anguish, poor Rosa first recognised hha. 
Ho was brought into the warm temperature ef 
the parlor; evtejrrestocarive in the house was 
applied to miters him. In the foal emofion of 
pity that swelled the hearts of the whole house¬ 
hold, the remembrance of his uaworthiness was 
blotted out. Bvery one seemed envious and 
eager to restore him to life; end dm thought that 
he had been permitted to Re out in the tempes t 
an hour longer than he need, filled Mr, King*- 
ford, especially, with rimdeepete regret 

In the course of another hoar he began to em- 
Mbit signs of hfo and. eoneeteuaaem. He return¬ 
ed the pressure of their hands, bat was unable to 
speak until morning. Roan sat b/ him irrntnnt- 


ly, and be evidently knew her; for if she with¬ 
drew her hand for a moment, he would reach his 
own for it, and would than contentedly shut Mr 
eyes and appear to slumber. 

It was some days before he r e co ve re d soft- 
efently to relate the particulars of his journey. 
He had arrived in the steamer, and unfortunately 
lost the train, in consequence of the delay of a 
hack-driver in securing his baggage in season. 
The storm was comfog on in all its fory, but he 
could not wait. These was no conveyance, and 
be walked, in the worst pert of the storm, from 
Boston to F—-**. When he arrived at Mr. 
Kingsfocd’e door, he was so exhausted that a 
feeble knock was all the effort he could make. 
To pull the bell was beyond his strength. Ha 
knew no mo e rill he saw Rosa’s sweet free, and 
thought he was in heaven with the angels. 

Then he sold of days of toil in Australia—toil 
and privation, for the sake of winning back his 
good name, which he bad so basely forfeited. 
His penitence was rineere, for it bore good fruits. 
He cared for nothing that would befell himself, if 
he could win his wife's respect and affection once 
more. Never, m ail the terrible scarcity of wa¬ 
ter, had be been tempted to wet bis Kps with 
what had bean Ms bane. The thought of Rota 
was sufficient to make him withstand every temp¬ 
tation offered him. It now remained, he arid, 
with her and her parents to say if he deserved to 
he restored to favor. It was like the return of 
the Prodigal Son, of which he had read in the 
dear old Book, at his mother's knee, in child¬ 
hood ; for whatever Richard Evans's father 
might have been, he bad one of the best of morit- 
cn. While she lived, he had never gone astray. 
Need we say that, even as the Prodigal was for¬ 
given, so was bet 

The house which they had formerly occupied 
had been sold; but neither Richard nor his wife 
regretted ft, both preferring to stay quietly with 
Mr, and Mrs. Ktegeford. And there they sriB 
are, with a lovely fitasriy of children, who am 
most tenderly attached to their fether, and before 
him aR that a father can be. Richard Everts 
has won respect and oeaftdence from all, by bis 
steady and uninte r ru pted central over himself. 
Many a young man has been turned from the 
errors of his life by his advice and example. 
And Bern has no longer reason to blush for bar 
husband, when sfo marks the oordial good wffl 
with which ha is always greeted by men of pore 
and unstained lives. Even Mr. Downer and Mr. 
Thornton acknowledge that be k a strikteg 
proof of what a man may be, tf he sets about tho 
work of reformation Withe hearty resolution to 
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[OBXOXRAL.] 

lUTOQUBAOMOBra* 


BT J. HOWARD WERT* 


Press on, ye ardent souls, 

That labor for the right; 

That are the earnest pioneers 
Of freedom and of light 

Toon is, a noble task, 

And noble you* reward, 

To labor for the truth 
Of God’s eternal word* 

Though some may vainly seek 
To pass their halcyon days 

Amidst the devious paths 
Of error’s flowery ways; 

Yet soon the rose shall yield 
The piercing of the thorn, 

And from their sins a thousand woes 
Forevermore are born. 

Then forward urge your way, 

Ye champions of the right, 

Assured that you shall wear a crown 
Of everlasting light 1 


(obm»a£] 

THE PEARL OF PALERMO, 


BT TRAVOJB A. DDRIVAOB. 


It waa a lovely summer morning, and never 
had Sicilian son shone brighter than it now did 
on the white walls and clustering towers of Pa¬ 
lermo, and the far and sparkling Mediterranean, 
whose deep asnre rivals the hoe of a Syrian sky, 
as seen by the pilgrim of the bleaching desert 
In the gay gardens attached to a pretty villa in 
the environs of the city, a young man in humble 
attiie was engaged in decorating with flowers a 
table spread out beneath the shade of immemo¬ 
rial trees. Through the iron gateway of a hedge 
that bounded the gardens on one side, a view 
was afforded of a range of picturesque and fer¬ 
tile hills, crowned by a village church. Over 
the nearest of these swells of land a glittering 
waterfall poured joyously into the valley, span¬ 
ned by a rustic bridge, over which peasant lads 
and lasses, dad in their fanciful holiday costume, 
were seen passing at intervals. The young man 
paused a moment, and contemplated his handi¬ 
work with a pleasant smile of satisfaction. 

" Well done, Pietro!” said a gay voice near. 

Pietro turned with a start and saluted aytung 
gentleman dad in the height of the fashion of 


the day—the reign of the emperor Charles V. 
His purple cap was decked with a snowy plume 
floating from a golden broach. His countenance 
was handsome, and frank and manly in its expres¬ 
sion, while his hair fell in luxuriant and soft 
brown curls to his shoulder. Yet with all his 
sumptuoosness of attire and elegance of feature, 
there was nothing effeminate in his mien, and 
his bearing was that of a gallant gentleman. 

“ I owe you many thanks, Pietro/* he said, 
kindly, " for the taste you have displayed in the 
decoration of these tables. And I know that 
Maria and her mother Signora Loretti will thank 
you too. You have shown yourself to-day, as 
you have ever done, less my servant than my 
friend. One day I may be able to repay you, it 
may be.” 

" I am more than repaid, signor, already, by 
the joy of the day that sees you united to the 
lady of your love/* replied Pietro. "Ah, you 
will be a happy and a rich man, Signor Giulio.” 

"Happy! the happiest of men!” replied the 
young lover. " Bat as for riches, I never dream¬ 
ed of them. You know that my father has the 
management of the dowry the Signora Loretti 
confers upon her daughters. That was arrang¬ 
ed between them. I take my bride home to my 
father's house, and we shall form one family.” 

" I am sorry for that,” said Pietro, gravely. 

" Why so 1” asked Ginlio. 

"The Signor Stephaoo is so gloomy and re¬ 
served, I should be afraid his melancholy would 
cast a shadow over the life of yonr young bride.” 

" Nay, Pietro. I hope her innocent gayety 
and filial attentions will dispel the mysterious 
cloud that ever lowers on bis brow.** 

" What causes his constant sadness, signor ?” 

"I know not.” 

" Perhaps the loss of yonr mother.** 

" She died when I was born. Four and twen¬ 
ty years would have softened the memory of 
even such a loss as that. But a truce to this sad 
theme. Come with me, Pietro. I wish you to 
aid me in some preparations for this evening.** 

The Signor Stephano, the father of young 
Ginlio, appeared in the garden so directly after 
the departure of his son and the servant, that it 
almost seemed as if he had been larking in con¬ 
cealment waiting for their absence to show him¬ 
self. He was a grave, and even stem personage, 
attired in black, whose farrowed cheeks, wrinkled 
forehead, hollow eyes and bent figure spoke of 
some secret and unmitigable sorrow. Yet, as he 
glanced around him on the tables, set out with 
costly plate, on die rare flowers, the fountains, 
the marble statues, the beautiful villa that rose 
above the trees in stately elegance, his eyes light- 
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ed op, and a gleam of strange* satisfaction shot, 
like a wintry sunbeam, across his withered faee. 

“ At last, at last !” he said; “ the prize is al¬ 
most within my grasp. A few short hoars, and, 
thanks to the confiding folly of this lore sick 
boy, and the carelessness of this old Italian hag, 
the rich dowry of Maria will be mine—in trust 1 
In trust! they little know to what that treasure 
s destined. They little know it is designed to 
build up the fallen fortunes of a ruined house— 
to buy silence where words would be death—to 
gag babbling lips, and open a bright future path.” 

A hand laid upon the speaker’s shoulder sud¬ 
denly checked the current of his thoughts, and 
sent the blood curdling through his veins with 
Instinctive horror. He turned shudderingly, as 
a superstitious wayfarer turns at midnight, ex¬ 
pecting to meet the hateful eyes of some baleful 
phantom. And he beheld a sight more dreadful 
to the soul of Stephano than any spectre ever 
conjured up from the grave by guilty imagination. 
There stood a fateful shadow whose presence 
threw a sudden gloom over the whole summer- 
day scene. It was a brawny figure, travel-worn 
and weather-bronzed, bearded, and with lnrid 
eyes, clad in squalid rags—no phantom, to be 
exorcised by prayer or spell, but a living, breath¬ 
ing man—the man of all the universe whom 
Stephano at that hour least desired to behold. 

“ Ha, ha 1” laughed the stranger, in a hoarse 
voice, and with such revolting vehemence, that 
his noisome rags fluttered as if the wearer had 
been smitten with an ague fit. " Ton don’t 
seem particularly glad to see your old friend, 
Stephano.” 

”1—I was surprised at your sudden appear¬ 
ance,” stammered Stephano. 

“But give us your hand, old friend” said the 
ragged stranger, with a sinister emphasis on the 
last word. He took the hand that Stephano 
yielded, and wrung it with savage earnestness. 
“ Corpo di Bacco! but I am right glad to meet 
thee again. Tou remember the grip and the 
oath, comrade ?” 

Stephano nodded feebly. 

“Why, man!” continued the stranger, with 
another of his startling laughs, “ you are look¬ 
ing bravely—like a gentleman—we always called 
you cavalier, you remember; while I,” he added, 
glancing sarcastically at his squalid attire, “ am 
still the same lazzaroni.” 

" But tell me, Rodolpho, how it happens that 
you are in such straits ?” said Stephano, with 
an air of deep interest. 

“ How! how was it always with me ? Dice 
and cards, and the weaknesses of a tender heart 
have made away with gold won by the stroke of 


the stiletto and the peril of the wreck. But you 
were always more prudent—how much money 
have you hoarded up ? I am in want and you 
are bound by your oath to aid me.” 

“ I have nothing—nothing—except in perspec¬ 
tive,” replied Stephano, hurriedly. 

“ My prospects are fair enough,” growled the 
ruffian; “ the money I want is for immediate 
necessity. Haree, comrade, I’m on the Wall of 
Count Ferrara—outlawed by Charles V., yet 
daring in spite of the law, to lurk somewhere 
within his Sicilian p ossessions. His head is 
worth its weight in gold. Bow I have got the 
keen scent of the bloodhound; and I think I ass 
already on the trail. Up here in the mountains, 
in the rains of an old Benedictine convent, I am 
told there is an old fellow by the name of Mar¬ 
cello, leading a skulking life, and answering to 
the description of Ferrara. So yon see, my busi¬ 
ness here is twofold—first to meet my old friend, 
and secondly to clutch this outlaw. Now, once 
more—how much money can you give met” 

“ I have nothing by me ; absolutely nothing,” 
said Stephano, nervously. “ The preparations 
for this wedding consumed my last baioecho, for 
I was forced to make a good appearance.” 

“ What! are you a gay bridegroom 1” grin¬ 
ned Rodolpho. 

“ No—but my son is this day wedded to Maria, 
daughter of the Signora Loretti, an immensely 
wealthy lady, and I am to have the handling of 
the dowry, and probably die management of the 
mother’s property.” 

“The management!” repeated Rodolpho. 
“Ho! hoi we all know what that means. As 
for the dowry, old comrade, half belongs to 
me.” 

“ Half!” cried 8tephano. “ By what title ?” 

“ By the dread oath sworn in the grotto of 
PausiUppo,” answered Rodolphc. “ It is nmm 
of right, and have it I will.” 

“ Insolent!” retorted Stephano; “ there is a 
degree of extortion to which I will never submit.” 

“ How will you help yourself, comrade V ' 

“I will denounce you to justice.” 

“ And thus,” said Rodolpho, “ enable me to 
purchase pardon by revealing the crimes of my 
old friend, with direct and circumstantial proof 
enough to elevate him to a gibbet, while I go 
scot free. Methinks, comrade, that were hardly 
the wisdom of the serpent.” 

“ Torturing fiend! are you bent on my rain t” 

“No, ccmrade. I only seek to share your 
rosperity. For the terms, I am inexorable, and 
shall follow you like your shadow till you boy 
my silence and absence by the stipulated ransom. 
Now, will you have me hovering about you in 
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this uniform of misery—or will you giro me a 
decent suit of clothes !” 

" Follow me, Rodolpho,” said Stephano, 
“ but at a distance, and secretly, I conjure you. 
I am going to my residence, and I will there see 
that you are provided for/' 

During the absence ot Stephano, and his new 
found " friend,” the bridal party assembled in 
the gardens. The aged priest was there—the 
Tillage lads and maidens—the friends of the 
bride and bridegroom, finally the young couple, 
radiant with hope and beauty. Maria was sim¬ 
ply attired in white, her beauty which had pro¬ 
cured her the title of the “ Pearl of Palermo," 
needing no ornament. Nearly the last to pre¬ 
sent himself was Stephano, looking sadder and 
more gloomy than ever, followed at a distance 
by a stranger, in plain but neat attire, who was 
no other than the infamous Rodolpho. The 
governor with his suite graced the ceremony by 
his presenco. Everything was in readiness, and 
the priest was preparing to join the hands of the 
young couple, waiting only the presence of the 
lady’s mother, when the latter made her appear¬ 
ance in a state of great agitation. 

" Signora, we wait for you,” said the priest 
“ Father,” said the lady, in an agitated, but 
perfectly distinct voice, " your services are not 
required—this marriage cannot—must not take 
place. My daughter shall never marry the son 
of that man,” pointing to Stephano. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the midst of the 
bridal assembly, it could not have created more 
astonishment. With a faint cry, Maria clung 
closer to the hands of her lover; while Stephano 
advanced with an air of angry menace in his eye. 

“ Signora!” he cried, “ are you aware whom 
you are insulting?” 

" Ay, signor,” retorted Signora Loretti, with 
a firm voice, and fixing her keen eyes on her in¬ 
terlocutor. “ Yon came among us as a stranger 
—but you are no longer one to me at least. I 
have received certain information from a sore 
friend touching your antecedents. Do you wish 
me to reveal all I know, and give my reason for 
renouncing the honor of an alliance with you 1” 
"Enough!” cried Stephano, with desperate 
calmness. “ I seek to force my friendship on no 
one. Giulio, you must renounce the dream of 
your manhood. You, I am sure, would never 
wed the daughter of a woman ready to believe 
every idle tale against the fame of your father.” 

It would be impossible to paint the anguish of 
Giulio, and the agony of the forced separation of 
the lovers. Had death stricken them as they 
stood before the altar, their fate would have been 
far preferable to what it was. The gay party 


broke up in confusion and dismay. As Stepha¬ 
no left the scene of discomfiture in company 
with Rodolpho, he whispered hoarsely in his ear, 
“ She has sealed her doom!” 

That night, the moon, as it slowly climbed the 
eastern heaven, and silvered the dark ruins of 
the Benedictine convent, projected on the spark¬ 
ling grass the long shadows of two persons en¬ 
gaged in earnest conversation. One of these 
was young Giulio, the other the aged Marcello, 
the recluse of the mountain. 

" I repeat it, Giulio,” the latter was saying, 
"you most not give up to despair. Rather be¬ 
lieve that your father has been vilified by some 
secret enemy—that his character will stand forth 
the brighter for this trial—that Signora Loretti 
will sue for his forgiveness, and that you will be 
happy after all.” 

The young man pressed the hand of the speak¬ 
er. "You were very kind, good friend,” he 
said, gratefully, "kinder to me than my own 
father, who, with reverence be it spoken, is a 
stern, ungenial man. You have not chidden 
my despair, for you knew that never before had 
such sorrow fallen upon mortal man.” 

"Hush, Giulio,” said the old recluse, "or 
rather, sit beside me on this fallen architecture, 
while in a few words I relate my own sad ex¬ 
perience. I was not always what I am now, a 
lone hermit dwelling amid ruins, apart from all 
the world, and denied the sweet consolations 
that make this earth a blissful abode. I was op¬ 
ulent—my rank—but that is nothing. I dwelt 
at Messina, happy in conjugal and paternal love. 
My sweet wife was devotedly attached to me; 
my dear boy, a beautiful and loving child, was 
full of promise. But suddenly these peaceful 
joys were invaded by the breath of war. The 
Imperialists besieged Messina. You have read 
how it was carried by storm. I stemmed the 
invading torrent till all hope of resistance was 
gone. Wounded, despairing, I fled to my palaz- 
zo to secure the safety of my wife and child. 
Ginlio, I reached it in time to see the roof fall in 
amidst the roaring conflagration, kindled by the 
ruffian soldiery—and learned that my wife and 
child had perished in the flames 1” 

The old man was silent—sobs had choked his 
utterance. " Now, Giulio,” he continued, after 
a pause, "tell me if my trials were not at least 
equal to yours.” 

" Greater—ah, for greater,” sighed the young 
man. 

"And yet,” said the recluse, "I, a childless 
widower—an outlaw—a hunted outlaw, stripped 
of everything, a price set upon my head—have 
attained resignation, and calmly await the hour 
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when my master shall summon me home to meet 
in heaven the dear ones lost on earth.’* 

“ Father/' said the yonng man in a tone of 
deep emotion, “ I thank you for the lesson. I 
trust that I shall profit by it. Good night! let 
whatever happen, I shall soon see you again.” 

He shook the hand of the recluse, and then 
slowly moved down the mountain side in the di¬ 
rection of the villa Loretti. At nearly the same 
hour, Maria left her mother's house and stole 
through the garden, to sit awhile in a favorite 
summer-house in its farthest extremity, there to 
muse over the sad and heart-rending events ot 
the day—for sleep was entirely out of the ques¬ 
tion. Her footsteps had no sooner died away 
upon the gravel walk, than Stephano descended 
from the garden wall and glanced hurriedly 
around him. The stealthiness of his actions, 
the manner of his entrance, boded no good. Af¬ 
ter listening for awhile, he stole into the house. 

In the meantime, Giulio, impelled by a vague 
hope of securing an interview with his mistress, en¬ 
tered the garden. As he stood, sadly leaning against 
the pedestal of a statue, and surveying the scene 
of the painful event of the preceding morning, a 
footstep struck his quick ear. He glanced hur¬ 
riedly in the direction of the Bound, hoping to 
see Maria, and beheld his father rushing precip¬ 
itately from the villa. Giulio confronted him. 

“ You here!'' cried Stephano, recoiling. “ No 
matter. It will soon be known. Heard you no 
sound ?" he asked, laying his tremulous hand 
upon the young man's arm. 

“ None,” replied Giulio, shivering with fear. 

“ Yet, there was a cry—at least, a hollow 
moan,” said Stephano, hoarsely. “ But it was 
soon stifled.” 

“ Father—father! what were you doing in the 
villa 1” cried Giulio, in agony. 

“ Murder,” answered Stephano, hoarsely. " I 
have removed the only obstacle that prevented 
your marriage with Maria. I struck the blow 
for you, my son—for you." 

“Horror! horror!” cried Giulio. “This 
damning act completes my misery. Let go my 
arm—your touch is pollution. Let me fly—give 
the alarm—and summon all Palermo to witness 
the dread spectacle.” 

“ Hush! Silence 1” said Stephano, dropping 
his dagger, and seizing Ginlio's arm. “ Would 
yon too commit murder, and destroy your own 
father? Hark! a footstep! Fly! fly!” 

With a single bound he sprang over the gar¬ 
den wall and escaped. Giulio remained rooted 
to the spot, frozen with horror. Could he have 
stirred, he had no heart to fly. SdU, the foot¬ 
steps approached. Mechanically, he picked up 


the assassin's dagger and concealed it in his 
bosom. Maria appeared, and the moment she 
recognized her lover, she flew to his side. 

“ O, dearest Giulio!” she cried. “ This joy 
is greater than I hoped for. I so longed to see 
you, to tell you that I am yours, in spite of all 
and everything. But you are silent—cold—of¬ 
fended, perhaps. O, do not, Giulio, visit my 
mother's offences on my head. Forgive her. 
She was deceived—she will discover her error. 
We shall be happy yet.” 

“Never, Maria, never!” cried the young man. 
“ Henceforth, an impassable gulf is between us.” 

“O, say not so. You will kill me. Unsay 
those unkind words. Give me your hand, dear¬ 
est—let me press it to my heart.” 

“ No, Maria, no!" said Giulio, with a sudden 
burst of horror. “ You must not touch this hand 
—Go! go! your presence maddens me !*' 

“ At least, say good-night, before we part," 
said Maria, sadly. 

“Good-night!” said Giulio, sadly—for his 
thoughts were in that lone chamber where the 
dead was lying. 

Why did he not fly from that accursed spot 
the moment he was left alone ? He had not the 
power. His trials had so multiplied upon him— 
his present position was so hopeless, his future 
was so dark and dreadful, that all his energies 
were paralyzed. Yet, one of his senses, at least, 
was preternaturally sharpened. He could hear 
every step of his betrothed as she ascended the 
stairway to her mother's chamber—the poor, 
unconscious orphan! Then came a pause—and 
then a wild, piercing shriek rang forth on the 
midnight air. A moment, and the poor girl 
burst out of the house, and, wringing her hands, 
rushed to her lover, exclaiming, “ my mother— 
my mother! She is murdered!” Giulio en¬ 
deavored to calm her, but in vain. Shriek after 
shriek announced the calamity to the neighbors. 
The news spread with the proverbial speed of 
evil tidings. It flew from mouth to mouth. It 
reached Palermo. The governor hastened to 
the scene with a guard of soldiers. It reached 
Marcello, and the recluse left his retreat to has¬ 
ten to the scene of terror. The intelligence was 
told to Stephano, who summoned hardihood 
enogh to join the general throog. They came, 
pouring into the garden, governor, soldiers, citi¬ 
zens, all. Suspicion fell upon Giulio. It was 
suggested that he had committed the crime, in 
revenge for his disappointment of the morning. 
What tongue first suggested the idea was not 
certainly known, but Bodolpho was seen moving 
about in the agitated throng, whispering in the 
ear of this man and that, and then gliding away 
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like e shadow. At hit mmm one denounced 
Giulio to the governor, end from that moment e 
crj of indignant condemnation rose against him. 
The recluse of the convent alone lifted his voice 
in defence of the unfortunate young man. 

“ M 7 lord/' said he, addressing the governor, 
“it is impossible this young man can have com¬ 
mitted the crime. He was with me till the hour 
of moonrise on the mountain." 

“ At that hour my mother was alive/' falteiv 
ed Maria. “ I left her asleep, and passed through 
the garden." 

“Leaving the door of the villa unlocked f" 
asked the governor. 

“Yes, ray lord/' replied the signorina. “I 
returned after a brief space of time, and spoke a 
few words with Giulio, whom I found beta, be¬ 
fore I entered the house." 

“Enough!" said the governor, on whose 
mind a sudden light flashed. Then turning to 
the captain of the guard and pointing to Giulio, 
he added, “ Captain Castelli, arrest that man." 

“ My lord, my lord!" cried the aged recluse. 
“ This is cruel injustice. Giulio is incapable of 
this dreadful crime. He is the soul of generosity 
and gallantry. A year ago he rescued me from 
the hands of robbers on the mountain—and 
though he never mentioned the deed, he bears 
upon his bosom the scars of the wounds he re¬ 
ceived in my defence. Behold them!” 

And the old man tore open Giulio *8 vest. 
The blood-stained poignant fell to the ground. 

“ Away with him!” cried the governor. “ His 
guilt is manifest." 

Bays passed away. Giulio lay in prison await¬ 
ing his trial. The Signora Loretti, however, was 
not dead. The surgeon, sent to her chamber on 
the night of the crime, to make the customary 
examination and leport, found her yet alive, 
though he saw no hope of her recovery. She lin¬ 
gered on from day to day, hovering between life 
and death. But she was only not dead. Weak 
and delirious, she could not point out the assassin. 
The public mind, however, was made up as to 
the author of the crime. It could be no other 
than Giulio. Even Maria's firm confidence in 
the innocence of her lover began to be shaken by 
the weight of circumstantial evidence against him. 
Baring all this time, Stephano had never visited 
his son in prison. Shut up in his house, he was 
a prey to all the horrors of a guilty conscience. 
So selfish had be grown, that he prayed for the 
death of the wounded woman, that Giulio might 
be brought to trial, and the crime irrevocably fix¬ 
ed upon his innocent son. What alarmed him 
most of all was the sodden disappearance of his 
accomplice, Bodolpho, the day after the murder 
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hod been com tutted. Bodolpho’s testimony 
would fix the guilt on him. He had accompa¬ 
nied Stephano to the garden, where, m conceal¬ 
ment, he had teen him enter the bouse; had seen 
him leave it with the bloody poignard in his hand, 
and had witnessed the interview with Ms son) in 
whioh he avowed his guilt. At last, unable to 
bear the suspense and agony any longer, Stepha¬ 
no left his house, and employed himself in search¬ 
ing for his accomplice in every direction. All his 
efforts were unavailing. Then, finally stung by 
remorse, he sought an interview with the govern¬ 
or, in wMch he implored him, in case of Giulio's 
condemnation, to spare his life, at least. The 
governor coldly replied, that if Giulio were found 
guilty, the law must take its course. While ex¬ 
erting himself to change the determination of the 
governor, the chamberlain announced that a man 
was without, insisting upon seeing his excellency 
on most important business. Stephano was about 
to retire, when, to his surprise and dismay, Ro- 
dolpho was admitted to his presence. He fixed 
a piercing glance upon his accomplice, as if to 
read his very soul. 

“Signori" said Bodolpho, “I accuse that 
man of attempting the murder of 8 ignora Loretti. 
The proofs—" 

“ Die with die miscreant and traitor!" shouted 
Stephano, as he discharged a pistol full at the 
breast of his accomplice. 

The dying ruffian foil, btrt he fixed a glare of 
triumphant hatred on his assassin, fumbling in 
his bosom, he drew forth a packet of papers, and 
placed them in the bands of the governor. 

“ The proofs," he gasped, “ are aH there. My 
deposition—the motives of the deed—other doc¬ 
uments—" he could say no more—it was a final 
effort. 

The report of fire-arms brought a file of soldiers 
into the apartment, who instantly arrested the 
criminal. The governor tore open the papers. 
They contained proofs of Stephano's guilt—of 
other assassinations and robberies he had com¬ 
mitted, and moreover, revealed the fact that Giu¬ 
lio was not the son of Stephano, but of Count 
Ferrara, living in the environs of Palermo as the 
recluse of the Benedictine convent. Stephano 
and Bodolpho had gained possession of the boy 
in the storm of Messina, and the former had rear¬ 
ed him in the hope of obtaining a large sum of 
money for restoring him to his father. But the 
latter had been outlawed by Charles V., and all 
traces of him had disappeared. Just as Bodol¬ 
pho had discovered bis identity, he had received 
intelligence that the count had been restored to 
his honors, and the sentence cancelled. Bodol¬ 
pho bad hoped to secure a pardon for his crimes 
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by making these revelations, end had sought the 
governor for that purpose. Bat the hand of bin 
accomplice had destroyed his life and hopes to¬ 
gether. Stepbano expiated his crimes upon the 
gibbet, while Gialio, restored to liberty, and the 
arms of his real father, had the satisfaction of 
witnessing the recovery of Signora LoretU, and of 
being finally united to the " Pearl of Palermo/ 1 


[ORIOUVJL.] 

MY BEAU IDEAL. 


BT T. C. HAKNEK. 


I picture to myself a sprite, 

Lovely and fair, with mild blue eyes, 

Which shine with clear and lustrous light, 
A pure reflection of the skies. 

The rich brown ringlets of her hair 
Cluster around a marble brow, 

Where enters not a thought of care— 

The casket of “a mind,’* I trow. 

Always the same from day to day, 

Helping and cheering all around, 

Ever singing—warbling a lay, 

Gladdening all within the sound. 

As yet I have not found that sprite, 
Lovely and fair, with mild blue eyes; 

I have not seen that lustrous light, 

Stolen as it were from the skies. 


THE BUBY. 

Mawe, in his Treatise on Precious Stones, 
says that the most esteemed, but at the same 
time the rarest, color of the ruby, is pure car¬ 
mine, or blood red of considerable intensity, form¬ 
ing, when well polished, a blase of most exquis¬ 
ite and unrivalled lint. It is, however, in gener¬ 
al more or less pale and mixed with blue in va¬ 
rious proportions; rose red and reddish white, 
crimson, peach-blossom red, and lilac bine. Pe¬ 
gu is the native country for the rnby, and it is 
said to be found in the sand of certain streams 
near the town of Sirian, the capital of that coun¬ 
try ; it also occurs with sapphire, in the sand of 
riven in Ceylon. It has occasionally been met 
with embedded in corundum, but the geological 
history of this gem is as yet very imperfectly 
known. Rubies of small size and inferior quali¬ 
ty are not rare; they are semi-transparent, flaw¬ 
ed, and foul, have a bad, pale color, mixed more 
or less with a chatoyant milky lustre. But ru¬ 
bies that are perfect, both in color and transpar¬ 
ency, are much less common than good dia¬ 
monds, and when of the weight of three or four 
carats or upwards, are more valuable even than 
the latter gem. The King of Pegu and the mon- 
archs of Ava and Siam monopolize the fine ru¬ 
bies, as the sovereigns of the peninsula of India 
have done with regard to the diamond. The 
finest ruby in the world is in the possession of 
the first of these kings; its parity has passed in¬ 


to a proverb, and Ha worth, when compared to 
gold, is inestimable. The Subah of the Deccan 
is also in possession of a prodigiously fine one, a 
fall inch in diameter. The European princes 
cannot boast of any of first-rate magnitude. 


A BOILED DISH. 

Almost every family has a dinner, as often as 
once a week of what is popularly known as a 
“ boiled dish,” and which, properly cooked, is 
one of the best dishes in the world; but all cooks 
do not know the beet way to boil corned beef. 
The common method, in order to make it tender, 
is to put it into cold water and let beef and wa¬ 
ter come gradually to boil. This certainly makes 
beef tender, but also extracts the strength and 
the juice. A better way is to wait till the water 
boils before putting in the beef; it will then be 
equally tender, and will retain all its strengthen¬ 
ing and juicy properties. Many bousekeepem 
suppose that putting meat in hot water inevit¬ 
ably renders it hani and tough, and so it will if 
the water is only hot; but if it boils the effect 
will be the reverse. Just as putting a discolored 
tablecloth in hot water will set the stains, but put 
it in boiling water and it will take them clean 
out. The same rule applies to all boiled meats. 
Hams, after boiling four or five boars according 
to size, should be taken out, the skins taken off, 
and cracker and bread crumbs grated over them, 
and then baked in a brisk oven for one hour. A 
leg of mutton can be treated successfully in the 
same way, only it does not need to be boiled so 
long, and* of course the boiling process should be 
gentle. _ _ 

REPTILES FOR FOOD IN AUSTRALIA. 

There is nothing which has life in Australia 
that is not turned to account for food—nothing 
at which the native nose is turned up, or against 
which the native stomach revolts. The Austra¬ 
lian crocodile (which is also called an alligator) 
returns the compliment and is strongly suspected 
of liking the flavor of man. He is a formidable 
fellow, that crocodile or alligator; sometimes, 
according to Captain Stokes, as much as fifteen 
feet long. But the natives of Essington hunt 
him into a creek where there is little or no water, 
and, as he has a silly way of thrusting his bead 
into the first hole he meets with, under the delu¬ 
sion that be is thus safe from his pursuers, his 
hinder quarters fall a pray to their weapons, and 
be is thus easily dispatched. His flesh is de¬ 
scribed as resembling veal. The tortoise of New 
Holland, which is more like a snake about the 
head and back than a tortoise, is a great delicacy 
among the natives of western Australia, and is 
eagerly sought for; as is also the Wango snake, 
and a horrible yellow bellied venomous snake, 
from five to six feet long, which they call dobyt. 
— Bentley's Miscellany. 


As the ice upon the mountain, when the warm 
breath of summer’s sun breathes upon it, melts 
and divides into drops, each of which reflects an 
image of the sun; so in life, the smile of God's 
love divides itself in separate forms, each bear¬ 
ing in it and reflecting an image of God's love. 
— Longfellow . 
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[onttru.] 

a lkiid or von do ohat. 

BT MAMMY HAHXWOOD LXBCH. 


[And the bride was stabbed in the side oq the 
wedding morn, and thrown from the cave into the 
foaming torrent which flows at its base. The bride¬ 
groom was seised with madness, and ever after as 
genii of the cavern held fierce revels there.— Old 
Chronicles.] 

Fill me a measure of wine. 

In slender-necked crystal glass, 

Drinking to thine and mine, 

In deeps of this mountain pass. 

Ah, ha!—in clefts of a rock 
Let the genii bitterly groan; 

The rafters of boulders mock 
The genii's shivering moan. 

Ah, moss is dripping with dew f 

Distilled from rank flowers above; 

From nightshade, foxglove and rue 
They form 11 Elixir of Love.” 

Ah, ha! in this cave grand mass 
Suits the groaning genii's mood; 

In deeps of this mountain pass 
Bright wine is taming to blood. 

Drink to the genii's bride, 

And her famous wedding cap! 

How the blood poors from her side, 

And the torrent drinks it ap 1 

Ah, the genii smiles the rock, 

And beckons the bleeding bride; 

Ha, bumpers of wine to mock 
Her sail on the crimson tide! 

Drink till the world is hoary! 

Shoot with the genii's laoghter! 

Drink red wine clear and gory, 

Which drips from rocky rafter! 

Drink to the lover who died! 

Ha, drink to the murdered maid! 

Drink deep to the genii's bride, 

To foxglove, rue and nightshade! 


[omiourAL.] 

THE LAST OF THE BOURBONS, 

A TALE OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


BT HBRBBBT LIXTOR. 


“ Nat, my husband, it is not fitting that yon, 
coming from a noble, a royal line, should de¬ 
mean yourself to the companionship of this man. 
It irks me to see him following yon about with 
such a familiar air, m if be felt himself every 
inch your equal. He, too, who has held the 
office of a jailor 1” 


“ Sacre! what should I do in this retreat if H 
were not for my good friend Chiappini 1 Why, 
he is more to me than the whole court of France. 
It is hard for a man who has lived at court, to 
be perched on the summit of the Appenines, 
without any of the resources to beguile the time." 

The lady smiled faintly. It might have been 
that she thought her own case quite as lament¬ 
able as that of her husband; more especially as 
a practised eye might just then have perceived 
tint the time was not for distant when women 
most need the solace and companionship of 
friends. 

Perhaps her husband understood the mute sar¬ 
casm of her look, selfish as he certainly was; for 
be said, hastily, “ and I think you would be all 
the better for cultivating the society of Chiappi- 
ni’s wife; a good sort of body, who would be an 
acquisition to you, I doubt not." 

This time the lady did not smile, but her pale 
cheek flushed a deep crimson. 

“ That woman 1 an Italian Jewess! methinks, 
count, you are beginning to undervalue our birth 
and position, or rather to lose sight of it altogeth¬ 
er. No—a man may condescend to stoop to in¬ 
feriors, but when a woman has once descended 
in her scale, there is no backward step for her. 
I need no such companionship. I am content to 
dwell here alone, if it must be—or with you only, 
if it may be—that is, if you will but resign the 
Jew’s society for mine a part of the time." 

A half scornful laugh was the answer to the 
first part of this speech, but it was softened into 
a smile that had a little of the old tenderness in it. 

“ Come, love," he said, "we will not quarrel 
about our society. There is precious little of it 
at best; and if you do not fancy the Jew’s wife, 
I certainly have not the bad taste to force you 
into it. If our expected child does but prove to 
be a boy, we shall some time or other take our 
true place in the world. Pray Heaven it may." 

The above conversation took place in an old, 
retired chateau, in Modigliana, a little village at 
the very summit of the Appenines. The speak¬ 
ers were a French count and his wife—in short, 
he was styled Count de Jolnville, the future 
Duke of Orleans. 

One hope alone shed its balm over the exiled 
Bourbons—the hope of an heir, whose destiny 
itn^ght be, in the far-offtrack of the future, to 
restore the family to France and the throne. 
The countess could not help dwelling upon this 
hope, because so constantly presented by her 
husband. She bad begun almost to think that 
she should be actually blaxnable, if the advent of 
a daughter should disappoint him in his dearest 
expectations. So the poor countess put up In- 
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numerable prayers to saiats and angels, that the 
tide of fortune might torn in her favor, and this 
spare her the reproaches which die trembled to 
know would be unsparing from her husband’s 
lips. Saints and angels were petitioned in be 
half of the unborn child in vain. In spite of all 
that could be urged against the misfortune, the 
higher power that presides over mortal destinies, 
had decreed that the heir to the unoertain pros* 
pects of the Bourbons, should be a daughter. 

It was in the winter of 1773, that the little gid, 
doomed so sadly to disappoint her parent’s de¬ 
sire, was born. Tet the first weak cry from her 
baby lips thrilled through the mother’s heart 
with a strength and sweetness that bound the 
Child to it as firmly as her own life. What was 
it to that loving heart, that the child which God 
had given her for her own until death—what 
was it to the loving lips that pressed the first 
sweet kiss of a mother upon its velvet cheek, if 
it never should sit upon the throne of the Bour¬ 
bons? Enthroned in a mother’s affection, it 
would be enough for that fair girl. Dearer by 
far than fame or dignities, or the robes of royalty. 

The father bit his lip until the blood came, as 
he looked upon the innocent agent of his blasted 
ambition. Brief and scanty were the greetings 
he gave to the poor countess, who, alas, speedily 
awoke to the sense of his bitter disappointment. 
He left his wife to recall his unfatherly eoodact 
in her darkened chamber, while he went to re¬ 
ceive the Jew’s condolence upon his vanished 
schemes. Chiappini met him with similar tid¬ 
ings to those which the count had imparted. 
During the night bis wife had given birth to a 
fine child, robust and promising. The count 
trembled a little with absolute jealousy, when he 
heard that it waa a hoy. He had been. so anx¬ 
ious for an heir, and here was this low Jew, who 
had neither hopes nor expectations, save to 
scrape together the sordid gold which his schem¬ 
ing race love so well; and ho—a Bourbon—a 
titled nobleman, must fain to put up with' a girl, 
who could bring him no accession of wealth or 
position! 

A sudden thought flashed through his mind. 
It was a thought more worthy of a demon than 
of a man—a father 1 and one which be might 
well have recoiled from uttering. Tet, then and 
there, he whispered it in the Jew’s ear; and^aa 
the bold, bad thought came freighted to Chiap- 
ptni with promise of gold that the future should 
drop into his coffers without stint, he listened 
approvingly. 

" Come again this evening, count,” he said, 
almost patronizingly, for this time it was the 
grander of the two friends who was to be the 


obliged party: “ come this evening, and I wfll 
tell you what my wife «qrs. I doubt if she con¬ 
sents.” 

The Jew bowed him out, and then went to his 
wife’s room. To her startled ear he unfolded 
tho pount’s pbm. It waa So exchange their boy 
for the girl so unhappily disappointing the hopes 
of his friend I She would have been no mother, 
no woman, had she not hesitated; hut the cold, 
worldly tone of her husband’s arguments were at 
last unanswerable. He pleaded their large fam¬ 
ily, their scanty means, the desirableness of being 
instrumental in restoring the lost dynasty, the 
honor of being the chosen friend of nobility—not 
nobility in its abasement, bat in its restored and 
added dignity—above all, the riches that would 
flow in upon them and their children. Besides, 
their family were all of the very sex so coveted 
by the count. Surely, she could not object to 
having a gentle and delicate girl of royal blood 
in her house—one who could stay with her when 
her rude and roystering boys had all gone out 
into the world to make their fortunes, forgetting 
almost that they ever had a mother. And his 
argument prevailed. The mother agreed to sell 
her child! 

The count returned to his wife, with a bland 
suavity of manner which feirly deceived the poor 
lady. Lying there, with the tiny atom upon her 
arm, and pressed closely to the breast from which 
it was drawing the first sweet nourishment of its 
life, she listened with a thrill of happiness long 
unknown, to the kind and tender words he ut¬ 
tered. He told her of Chiappini’s child; and 
the sympathizing woman lamented his disap¬ 
pointment, and regretted feelingly that her own 
babe was only a girl. 

Then the tempter seized that moment of regret, 
to press his suit with the wondering mother. 
How ingeniously he turned and doubled and re¬ 
sisted every plea. How he painted in glowing 
colors, that fa tore that would open so royally 
upon her and upon the babe, born on the same 
night as her own, and which would draw its ex¬ 
istence from her breast as this one was now do¬ 
ing. He appealed to every weak point in her 
nature, and especially to that ambition which he 
knew had long possessed her. 

And when the moaning light shone faintly in¬ 
to her darkened room, the first object that met 
her straining eyes was the swarthy face and 
square head of the Jewish boy, in the place of 
her own delicate child. While she slept, flbe 
exchange bad been quietly made by Chiappini, 
who brought his chid to her room, and took away 
the little pearl to shine amidst the troop of won¬ 
dering hoys at home. 
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Fortunately for them all, the count had not 
revealed the whole of his position to the Jew. 
He had, it is true, obscurely hinted that through 
his son's instrumentality, the race of Bourbons 
might be restored; but he had never told him 
that he was Duke of Orleans, but dimply Count 
de Joinville. 

There were two baptisms in one day, in the 
season following the children’s birth. One was 
in the capital of France, whither the count had 
carried the Jewish boy. He was baptized by the 
name of Louis Phillippe! The other was in the 
house of the Jew, after the manner of his sect, 
and consecrating a sweet and lovely little girl as 
Marie Stella Petronilla. 

Had the count proved himself as wise as he 
was scheming and ambitions, he would have 
taken the Jewish boy far away from his real rela¬ 
tives, and would never have suffered himself nor 
his wife to look upon the sweet face of Marie. 
It was with a strange mixture of regret and glad¬ 
ness, that the countess heard that Marie and her 
reputed mother were bitterly averse to each oth¬ 
er. She saw the child growing np in stately 
beauty, a wonder to all behdlders how so fair a 
lily had its birth iu such a household; aud fear 
alone prevented her from taking her to her heart 
and sending home the dark-hued Jewish boy. 
But she knew the penalty she must pay for sneh 
rashness, and hard as was the alternative, she 
was forced to obey its lequirements. These 
thoughts tortured her for seventeen years; until 
Marie had become a wife. Lord Newburgh, aa 
English nobleman, saw and loved her; and he 
carried her to a beautiful home, where she felt 
no longing for the one she had left. Her child¬ 
hood had been unloved and neglected; and her 
heart warmed to die love that met her upon a 
foreign shore. 

When her husband died she did not wish to 
return; and soon after, she was again sought in 
matrimony by Baron Sternberg, a Russian no¬ 
bleman. They went to St. Petersbnrgh, and 
lived in the extreme of Russian style; but one 
thought still haunted Marie, rendering the sweet¬ 
est cup a bitter one to her taste. Amid all her 
splendor, she felt that she owed it to her husband 
rione. She had nothing to bring him—nothing 
hut the mortifying consciousness that she was 
only the daughter of Laurent Chiappini, the jail¬ 
or—the parvenu 1 It was gall and bitterness to 
the handsome, stylish baroness, who for her hus¬ 
band’s sake, was admitted to the elite of Russian 
society. 

Meantime, St Petersbnrgh, as well as all the 
nst of the world, was ringing with the miserable 
death of the Duke of Orleans upon the scaffold, 


and Lonls PhOUppe, the jailor’s son, but nomi¬ 
nally a prince of the blood of Bourbon, became 
the next duke of that name. The baroness read 
and sighed. Perhaps she thought a disgraced 
nobleman was a more desirable ancestor than 
she had possessed—perhaps she deemed it more 
honorable to perish on the scaffold, than to have 
hanged others there. 

But the wheels of time go on; aud occasion¬ 
ally they turn up odd and strange chances that 
startle and make ns parse with a sense of the in¬ 
security of all human expectations. The poor 
baroness was again a widow, had travelled and 
seen the world. Her son—foe only child she 
had ever borne—was foe companion of her wan¬ 
derings ; and after years of communion with the 
past, she had again settled down at the age of 
fifty, to take life as it might come, or prepare 
herself to join foe beloved ones gone before. 

Memory was still busy at her heart. She 
thought of her early childhood, rendered miser¬ 
able by an unloving, cold-hearted mother, who 
loved gold better than her daughter. She re¬ 
membered foe pale, sad countess, who used to 
look at her with snch a yearning look when no 
one was by, but who shrunk from her when oth¬ 
ers came. And one day in foe midst of her mus¬ 
ings, there came a letter. She opened it and 
read. It was from one of those whom she had 
called brother,* from Laurent Chiappini the 
younger. His father had died recently, and had 
left a letter for the baroness, which he enclosed, 
detailing her real birth, his own temptation, and 
her father’s guilty ambition that had wrought so 
much that was wrong and woful! 

Amazed, half frantic at this strange realization 
of her childish wishes, when she would have giv¬ 
en worlds not to have called foe jailor father, 
she sat like one under some strange and weird 
spell. The words seemed like blazing characters, 
that mocked, yet fascinated her gaze. She cov¬ 
ered her face to shut out the spell, but she saw 
them, even with closed eyes as plainly as ever. 
One line had burned itself upon her heart— 
“ Yonr father’s rank was noble.” 

She looked back once more to her childhood, 
and the strange, wistful look of the gentle Coun¬ 
tess de Joinville, the stranger avoidance of her 
by foe count, the resemblance of their son to her 
reputed father, and the still more marked resem¬ 
blance of herself to the countess, so often noticed 
by stran g e rs ai l, all brought it before her in 
strong colon. She was the daughter of the Count 
de Joinville! She most go to France and trace 
his birth, his lineage, and his connections. 

The horror that filled her heart, when at Paris 
she learned that he was the same Duke of Or- 
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leans who was executed, was subdued by the 
sense of his wrong against her. Bnt she deter¬ 
mined to try every force to establish her rights, 
and thenceforward she devoted her life to this 
one purpose. Her claim was well defended—was 
believed by many; but they were not those who 
ought to believe. Louis Phillippe and those 
about him were pursuing her with a revengeful 
hatred or a scornful contempt. Had all this hap¬ 
pened when Baron de Sternberg was living, and 
when Marie was still young and lovely, twenty 
Louis Phillippes could not have barred her claim, 
But who cared now for the faded and aged bar¬ 
oness, worn to a shadow by grief, and with one 
step in the grave ? No—the gay and thought¬ 
less Parisians cared not for her, although the 
more candid confessed that she was the coun¬ 
terpart of Madame Adelaide, and that Louis 
Phillippe strongly resembled the jailor, Chiappi- 
ni! 

Twenty-two years the long struggle lasted. 
- In that time, what things had happened to that 
fated country, and to all who bore its burdens or 
sympathized with its rights and wrongs 1 And 
when the son of the jailor, Louis Phillippe, ascend¬ 
ed the throne of France, the poor baroness felt 
that the last straw had been added to the weight 
that had been gradually bearing her down to 
earth. Bonaparte—the meteor that flashed upon 
the sky of France, had come and gone, dying by 
disease at last, and not in glorious warfare—and 
France was once more with the Bourbons. 

The cannons were booming for the opening of 
the chambers. The triumph of Louis Phillippe 
was consummated. And within hearing ot that 
sound, an aged woman, who might have been the 
queen of France, but for treacherous wrong that 
had been done, was lying in the cold embrace of 
that dread king of terrors who comes alike to 
all. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 

“Fayther,'' said Jack; “why shouldn’t water 
be made red-hot V* 

“ No reason in the world, Jack, if die same 
didn't blow off the lid of the kettle." 

“ Well, then, fayther, let's try; I can easily 
glu§j up the 6pout, and fasten dowq the lid o' the 

Jack duly prepared the kettle, borrowed an 
additional pair of bellows from a neighbor, plac¬ 
ed the kettle over a good fire, and, in conjunction 
with fayther, set to work to blow. “ Now, fay¬ 
ther," “ Now, Jack," cried the operators, encour¬ 
aging each other to renewed exertion, till, at last, 
bang went the lid of the kettle, and down went 
fayther and Jack, somewhat scalded and consid¬ 
erably frightened; and as to making water red- 
hot, Jack quite agreed with fayther, who ruefully 
exclaimed, as he went down, “ I say, Jack, it 
canna be done ."—Scientific American . 


ACTION OP THE BEAUTIFUL. 

I will mention an act which appears to me to 
convey as distinct a feeling of tne beautiful as 
any landscape whatever. A London merchant, 
who, I believe, is still alive, while he was in the 
country with a friend, happened to mention that 
he intended, the next year, to buy a ticket in the 
lottery; his friend desired he would buy one for 
him at the same time, which, of course, was very 
willingly agreed to. The conversation dropped, 
the ticket never arrived, the whole affair was en¬ 
tirely forgotten, when the country gehtleman re¬ 
ceived information that the ticket purchased for 
him by his friend had come up a prize of 
£20,000. Upon his arrival in London he in¬ 
quired of his friend where he bad pnt the ticket, 
and why he had not informed him that it was 
purchased. “ I bought them both the same day, 
and I flung them both into a drawer of my 
bureau." “ But how did you distinguish one 
ticket from the other—and why am I the holder 
of the fortunate ticket ?" “ Why, at the time I 
put them into the drawer, I put a little mark in 
mk upon the ticket which I resolved should be 
yours, and upon re-opening the drawer, I found 
that the one so marked was the fortunate ticket.** 
Now this action appears to me perfectly beauti¬ 
ful —Sidney Smith. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER. 

Several years ago, when the Astor House in 
New Tork city was still in its early youth, and 
Wenham Lake ice was not yet known on Lou¬ 
don dinner-tables, a British “ functionary," who 
was on his way to his post, put up at that excel¬ 
lent hostelry. He was accompanied by his wife; 
and though not posted in the peculiarities of the 
land they had reached, their eyes and ears were 
open for new impressions. We heard two of 
these mentioned the other day; and the anec¬ 
dote—whether it make you smile or not—is abso¬ 
lutely true. As the lady and gentleman stood at 
the door of the large drawing room, and were 
about to enter, they observed, seated near each 
other, but not communicating, two female figures 
adorned in the height of fashion, and waving to 
and fro with a peculiar movement entirely in¬ 
comprehensible to the new-comers. In short, 
they saw for the first time the rocking-chair in 
use, and were so much struck with its oddity, as 
compared with an elaborate costume and formal 
air, that they exchanged a mutual glance of in¬ 
telligence, and retired, with the sotto voce exclam¬ 
ation, “Poor things! maniacs, of course!"— 
New York Journal of Commerce, 


FOR A YOUNG LADY. 

Let your ear-rings be attention, encircled by 
the pearls of refinement. Let the diamonds of 
your necklace be truth, and the chain of Christ¬ 
ianity. Let your bracelets be charity, ornament¬ 
ed with the pearls of gentleness. Let your bo¬ 
som-pin be modesty, set with companion. Let 
your finger-rings t>e » flection, set with the dia¬ 
monds of industry. Let your girdle be simplici¬ 
ty, with a tassel of good humor. Let your garb 
be virtue—your drapery politeness. Let your 
shoes be wisdom, secured with the buckles of 
perseverance .—Troy Budget, 
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[SBftHKAl..] 

BSGEXTBBATXON. 

BT GEORGB H. COOMEB. 


*Tis mine to live where dragons live, 

And sin and monstrous crime, 

Like shapes that olden fables give, 

Roam all the fields of time. 

For me the morning will not break 
On this long night of tears; 

Nor earth in radiant glory wake 
To bright millennial years. 

Bat yet the glorious sun will rise, 

And yet the morning shine, 

To other hearts, to other eyes, 

Where all is dark to mine 1 

And there shall not be always war, 

Shall not be always sin; 

And not be always written law, 

But law the heart within. 

No fearful dragon of the soul, 

No hydra shape it yields, 

8hall see that morn of glory roll 
O'er earth's rejoicing fields! 

For these dark years shall find their grave 
With years we dimly scan, 

When monsters came from den or cave, 
Before the world knew man. 


[OUOIKAL.] 

■¥ FRIEND'S ENGAGEMENT. 


BT HAST A. KKABLBS. 


41 When a woman says she will, she will, you may depend 
en’t 

And when she says die wont, she wont, and that’s the 
end on’t.” 

It was a charming face, despite its frowns and 
pouts; a piquant little countenance, with hazel 
gray eyes lighting it up as sunshine does a pleas¬ 
ant landscape. And yet no one ever thought of 
calling Nervie Lloyd beautiful, though to me she 
was more, and her sweet face with Its varying 
expression was a study for which I knew no 
weariness. 

A soft, dark creole complexion—far too dark 
for the blond lovers of our benighted neighbor¬ 
hood—just tinted with vermilion where the oval 
cheeks rounded from the perfect chin and low, 
smooth forehead, deepening In shade as roses do, 
as the rich color neared the centre—cherry red 
pouting lips, and the veriest pearls of teeth ever 
exposed in a smile. A petite figure, dimpled and 
rounded, an embodiment of perfect symmetry, 


hands soft and plump like a little child’s—a step 
the poetry of motion, and a voice clear, silvery 
as a bird’s note—such the little sprite, half wo¬ 
man half child, who knelt at my feet and broke 
in upon the most interesting portion of u Cecelia,” 

I by exclaiming; 

I “ There, it’s all done now. Guess—Hal An¬ 
drews and I are engaged.” 

“ Engaged 1” 

Now 1 looked up, expecting of course to see 
blushes and smiles, but instead, an angry pout, 
a flashing pair of eyes sparkling through a mist 
of tears, and a bright anger hectic npon either 
cheek. 

“Engaged?” I said of course in surprise, 
“ and to Hal Andrews—what do you mean ?” 

Being the lady’s hostess, and especial friend, 
and feeling the responsibility of the trust reposed 
in me by the young lady’s parents, in intrusting 
their precious daughter to my charge for the 
summer, of course I felt it incumbent upon me 
to make this inquiry, though knowing the rather 
contrary and secretive spirit of the young person, 
I had not the most remote idea of receiving any 
reliable answer. But instead of a reply, Nervie 
Lloyd dropped her face into my lap and began 
to cry as if her heart would break. 

“ Don’t spoil your eyes,” said I, “ if you are 
engaged to that handsome, intelligent—” 

“ Blockhead!” ejaculated Nervie. “ That ug¬ 
ly, ignorant blockhead, he just deserves a fools¬ 
cap, and then—” 

41 Ton would be well matched, I think, judg¬ 
ing from your description of the young gentle¬ 
man, and the actions of a certain young lady 
who shall be nameless. 

“ From my opinion of him and his of me,” 
faltered Minerva, raising her tear-stained face, 
and bringing her white, even incisors together as. 
if she wished the young gentleman in question 
had been between them. “ Ton know, dear, I 
gave his sister Sophie my album to write iu a 
few weeks ago, and this morning when I went 
after it I found it with an abominable scrawl of 
that audadon8—" 

M Softly, my dear—” 

“ Well, read ft yourself, then—impertinence I 
if ever I saw impertinence in my life. If ever I 
had asked him to leave his mark upon the leaves 
of my pretty darling gift album, this would be 
too much for human patience. Here—read.” 

Nervie drew a soiled, crumpled, torn, gilt-edg¬ 
ed leaf from her pocket, and I saw in a moment 
how rudely it had been tom from its violet per¬ 
fumed mates. Smoothing the delicate tinted 
paper upon my knees, and rubbing out the creases 
with some difficulty, these lines became visible. 
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written in * careless, jet elegant hand— 1 “ lanes 
dedicated to Miss Uojd." 

“ In enofaut Mint, the OJMed f i Hw B— fi 
For wit and wisdom was Minerva named; 

But times am changed, and now as I ob se rve her, 

The wy opposite is named Miasms.” 

“But we're engaged!" laughed the young 
lady, in a sort of insane glee. “As long as you 
are reading that gentleman's versification here is 
another specimen of his admiration for his be¬ 
trothed wflh l" 

Another piece of crumpled paper, rite leaf of 
an old school book written in pencil. 

“ Fair ladles wear, 

To giro a contrast to thstr lily foots, 
deb. sables am; 

Minerva, should sbs follow thstr cram pie, 

Would wear 

Tbs ooverlng of ths polar bter!” 

“He admires skim-milk osaaplsxtoni Mbs 
Miss Malvina Woodard's, for example—great 
weary-baking blue eyes that look like butter¬ 
milk and water, hair Hke a c asr ot , Arise teeth, 
and—" 

“ Tut—don't insinuate about Mies Malvina. 
She's quite a pretty young lady if I am any 
lodge." 

“ Young lady l Twenty-five if she is a day- 
pretty !—turn up n os e - red hair—" 

“ Beautiful auburn, dear," 

“ Then grass is auburn—I call red red, and if 
I couldn't have my own teeth I wouldn't have 
any, and I know Vine Woodard's are false clear 
round, for I saw the gold plate over the roof of 
her mouth the other day when she yawned." 

“Fie, Nervie." 

“ Well, fie as much as you like, I shall 
have my say out—only remember this. Hal 
Andrews loves Vine Woodard better than he 
does his eyes, and ha hates me worse then 
poison, and for ell that we am engaged, and no 
preventing providence, will be married before 
next Christinas 1" 

“ Nervie 1" 

“ That's it, put on your lock of horror; hold 
Up your ; open year eyes and mouth, and 
say * Nervie !* as if you had heard me say I was 
going to the adversary of souls without delay, 
sb opinion I have almost formed of myself; then 
when yon have folly given vent to your dismay, 
listen to me while I to thee the story unfold." 

Nervie twirled the string of her Shaker ner¬ 
vously mound her little taper fingers, trembling 
with the excitement of their owner, and then the 
jousg lady began, turning her crimson face from 
me as sharps 

“ Hal and I were shfldwn together. I guess 
we liked each other well enough then—he always 
used, in take mj part* and Sophie and I need to 


be jealous of his attentions, Sophia, yon know, 
is his sister. Well, by-and-by we grew to drink 
a good deal of each other." Here the c rim son 
overspread the dimpled shoulders and rounded 
neck turned towards me, and the little fingers 
twirled the Shaker strings mom hurriedly and 
tremblingly. 

“ Well, one day Hal wrote me a note, he need 
often to do this, but I mean a particular note; 
here it is, read it for yourself and a copy of the 
reply I sent." 

Two little yellow papers—these were neither 
crumpled nor torn—were token from the fitris 
maiden’s pocket, and given into my hands. The 
one I opened first read as follows: 


“-July 8th, IS—. 

“ My dear little Nbktib.— 1 have asked a 
good many little favors of you since our school 
days began, and now as they are about to ter¬ 
minate, I have one of much greater importance 
to beg of yon. We mu both too young to think 
of marrying now, bat sometime before five yens 
have expired make me the happiest fellow aKve 
by giving me the right to call yon mine always. 

Yours truly, Hal Axdrxws." 

The reply. 

«-July 9th, 18— 

Dbax Hal:— Yours received—if papa and 
mama are willing—yes. Nervie." 


“So yon really did love the follow, Nervie?" 
I questioned, giving back the little yellow notes. 

“ Yes—love in the past, never In the present 
nor future tenses, remember. I did love Hal, 
the wretched tease, but I thoroughly bate him 
now. Well, I was about to say, after a while he 
became acquainted with one pretty giri,riwu 
with another, and he gave me the cold should* 
whenever we mot at any party or picnic, soma- 
times scarcely noticing me at all, or if bo did, 
with 4 raise of hie balefol ey eb ro ws, as if to mj, 
1 why, there is something there, isn't there ?* and 
once be even went so far as to regard me through 
his opera-glass, though never bat once, for then 
I snatched the impertinent thing from his baud 
and stomped my foot upon it, as I would tike 
to have served the owner if I had possessed the 
power. After a time he became acquainted with 
Vine Woodard, and he’s grown more hateful 
and unbearable to me ever since." 

“And yon little innocent pined in loneliness, 
and nunlike reduriveness daring the whole time?" 

“Me? I did nothing ef the sort—let him 
know I cared for him, indeed! just the contrary. 
Did 1 ever practise my look of seem and con¬ 
tempt, but more of indifference before you ? no? 
weU, It's rather annihilating, and if Hal and Vine 
Woodard didn’t foel their insignificance it's no 
fault of mine. Me pine in loneliness! Iflimd 
desperately with Charlie Morse, and Ed Wtonly, 
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•ad Paul Lyons; but dbyoct suppose t&Uodkws 
Hal Aadmws eased 1 not • whkl" 

"Well, what of it?" 

"Gsa’tymsee t faaw gh a millstone f hem's 
tb« «Me il • nntehett—Hal and I an engaged, 
I've changed mfr taotira we ate engaged, aad 
heekbsrhes to give np bit adorable Malvina 
and aaiy at* whom be bates worse than poison, 
er I*U sue hha far a beeaah of marriage promfce, 
or fr ig hten bim iaie the belief tha* I will i» or¬ 
der to be rsveoged. I wr o t e bka a ante this 
morning, and told Ua I beped he t o mt mb erefl 
oar engagement, that I bad obtained papa’s and 
noma's consent, aad that I shock appoint next 
Christmas as oar wedding day, gitfagg bka a gen¬ 
tle hint regarding a laweoh ki case be reftised to 
lira ap to the spirit of the latter be wmto ms 
nearly five years ago. I suppose I shall bear 
from him in tha coarse of the day. My! went 
be rave! glee bp bis adorable Vina—merry me! 
I can see in imagination Me look of honor aad 
consternation, and I've taken especial pains to 
tell our insufferable gossip, Miss Nott, as a pro- 
fband secret, of ont engagement, aad it'll be all 
over town by to-night" 

"Nervis!" 

" O, don't be horrified—just think of Hal en¬ 
gaged to the opposite of wk and wftsdomwfais 
eenSraet to a paler heart hah! which do yon 
eoppaae he witt think best to do, take the bitter 
pill, or forfeit several thousand dollars as a bal- 
sms So heal my w o e n d e d (9) heart f" 

"Notable to say," I repled, looking qokicat- 
ly into the flushed but pre tty fee* turned new 
towards me, while the Shaker string was still be¬ 
ing polled back and fedh between the brown, 
tremulant, * perils finger* 

"Well, / thinkhe'll be raxed about is. At 
any rate be can’t help H, and I’m glad of it, for 
I’m sore I hate the fellow!" And with this 
somewhat suspicious answer, Minerva Lloyd 
arose to bar feet, ebook oat the folds of her tidy 
pink gingham dress, and adjusted the narrow 
band of black velvet about the pretty round 
throat 

"Bat Minerva Lloyd " said I, taking ip Ce- 
eefia, to finish the chapter so rudely broken in 
upon by my favorite—"yon don’t really mean to 
many Hal Andrews with snob feelings as yea 
now entertain towards him !" 

" You're a mason on the subject, my dear, so 
I’ve no objection to telling yon, though no one 
eke should know it for the world, No, child, 
I've no idea whatever af maaqtixg bias, ball'll 
make him believe so and every one alee until the 
vary last m ionic, and then I'll jilt him, M ime as 
myama'a Nerve Lloyd!" 


" Yoo’ve a vary wiekad and foolish girl," said 
I, bat I doubt if my friend hoard me, for in her 
gay ca roi t ssn ss s eh# was fettling a light song as 
she ran merrily up stairs. 

A half boar afterwards when I went np to tall 
Minerva to tea, I fonad her crying over an old 
likeness of Hal Andrews. I knew it was his, 
though she quickly thrust it into her pocket, for 
the very simple reason that when a moment af¬ 
terwards she drew forth her pocket handkerchief 
to wipe away the suspicious tears, out tumbled 
the audacious miniature upon the floor, shattered 
to pieces at my feat. I took up tha remains 
caiufaUy. 

" Sara fhs pistes, Nervie," and I suggested 
Spaoldiag's prepared glue. 

" Will it mend broken hearts as well ?" langk- 
ed the strange girl through her team; "mine k 
fearfully koemtad—O, dear!" and with a dread* 
fid contortion of eountananea Narvie pressed her 
hand over tha supposed region of the di s eased 
organ, presenting so ludkroos a picture I laugh¬ 
ed outright. 

At tea Narvie woe unn ra al ly gay, laughed awl 
jested, and told my fortune in a tea-cup, predict¬ 
ing I would be an old maid to the end of my 
mortal career, she a fortune and troope of friends, 
which prophecy, by the way, has proved untrue 


But after tea, when the twilight was felling, 
and the stars coming out dimly one by one in 
the pleasant summer sky, Nervie stole out into 
the garden, and when looking after my charge 
some half hour later, I found her in the arbor 
earnestly engaged in conversation with whom 
but Hal Andrews 1 

What induced me to Is ten I eannot conceive, 
unless a feeling of the responsibility resting upon 
me in regard to my friend’s conduct, silenced 
my scruples. I do net honestly believe it was 
mem curiosity, for women yon know are never 
noted for any disposition of the kind, so it must 
bate been pure anxiety that bade me overstep 
the hounds of good breeding in the palpable 
manner I did. 

Hal possessed a rich, manly vdee, and a hand¬ 
some, open countenance, which, as it was turned 
partially towards me, I admired more than ever. 
The dear basal eyes, high full forehead, waving 
chestnut hair, Grecian profile, clear ruddy com¬ 
plexion, and dark silken beard, trimmed in Hal’s 
own peculiar style, I thought improved in the 
bright moonlight# I pardoned little Nervie then, 
for having given him an u n req ui ted love, and 
but for a locket containing a certain manly face, 
that lay against my heart, I might have forgo t te n 
myotic aadfooad mysetf gotity of attkeabeuid- 
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ity. As it was, anything of the kind was ont of 
the question, and shielded from observation as I 
was, by a climbing tendril of sweet brier, I heard 
Hal saying: 

“ Certainly, I shall hold yo« to your promise, 
Miss Nervie. I had snppoeed that question set¬ 
tled some years ago. Yon wiM find me ready at 
the appointed time." 

“What?” gasped Nervie. 

“Iam sure you cannot fail to understand me. 
Even if I had thought to do otherwise, your deli¬ 
cate hint in regard to a suit at law would have 
decided me, for I would rather marry you than 
pay the damage your broken heart would sustain." 

“You surely would net marfy me and love 
another?” said my little friend, in a pleading 
tone. 

“Whynot? men often do such thugs, and 
women, too, for that matter, nothing when one 
gets need to it,” said Hal, nonchalantly, con¬ 
cluding his sentence with a whistled tone no one 
perhaps ever heard before or since. 

Nervie crashed a handful of roses she held 
and scattered their fragrant petals over the grassy 
carpet of the little arbor. There were tears in 
her eyes, and they dropped down over her cheeks 
and fell upon the little fingers still crushing the 
fragrant rose leaves. 

“ I'll take it all back, Hal,” she said at length, 
“ I just wanted to tease you.” 

“And have * bitten your nose to spite your 
face/ to use the old saying. Now it strikes me 
I have you as fast as you had me a moment ago 
—who can be sued, eh ? In case you refuse to 
fulfil your contract, after the letter I received 
from you this morning, how much damage shall 
I claim of yon for my lacerated heart ? and I 
have no hesitancy in regard to my notes to yon 
coming before the public, and of course you, I 
suppose, have a like feeling in regard to yoors.” 

“ O, Hal 1” Nervie was now thoroughly fright¬ 
ened and in earnest. “ Hal, please—you know 
I wouldn't have anything of the kind done for 
the world—let it all go, I know you don't want 
to marry me, and I don't yon, I'm sure.” 

“ Why don't you f* 

“ Why—why—” 

“ You are iu love with Charlie Morse, or Paul 
Lyons, or Ed Stanley, perhaps 1” 

“No, I'm not!” 

“ Honestly ?” 

“ Honestly!" 

“ Then what is your reason, *h ?” 

Hal broke off a tendril from the arbor vine, 
and threw it playfully over Nervie's dimpled 
shoulders. 

“ Because—bec ause—” said Nervie, tremu¬ 


lously, her voice nearly breaking down between 
the words—“ I wouldn’t marry a man who did 
not love me for all the gold in die world.” 

“ Then where's the objection to marrying me, 
Nervie ? Of course I love you, and if yon had 
not been snch a little coquette, I should never 
have given you reason to doubt it. I was a fool 
to ask you to bind yourself to me five yean ago, 
you with your youth and inexperience, and I 
realised it afterwards, bat I could not say to you 
* consider yousself free, Nervie/ without being mis¬ 
understood by yon, as wishing my own liberty. 
Besides, had I kept no other company but yours 
you would have felt under obligations to do the 
same, and so I tried another plan, intending, in¬ 
lets you were otherwise provided for befom 
Christmas, to ask you as I do to-night, dear— 
when shall the happy day be?” 

I did not wait to hear the reply, but a half aa 
hour later, Nervie came up to my room, her free 
radiant with smiles and blushes, and these words, 
the very same upon her lips she had so different¬ 
ly ottered a few hours before. 

“ There, it's all done, now I Hal and I are 
engaged!” 

“Ah,” said I, sleepily, “ what about the god¬ 
dess of wisdom and the polar bear f” 

“ Do hush, will you f ” And a little rosy 
palm was laid softly over my month, and a pair 
of pouting cherry lips were pressed to my 
cheek. 

“ Yon poor, fatedto-be old maid,” whispered 
the rosy lips, “how I pity you—you must corns 
to our wedding Christmas.” 

And so I did. 


BEEOHBB ON NEWSPAPERS. 

Henry Ward Beecher, in the course of a ser¬ 
mon at Plymouth Church, made an eloquent plea 
for newspapers, speaking of them as the most po¬ 
tent element of onr civilization. “ There is/' 
said he, “a common vulgar objection to news¬ 
papers because * they lie’ so; they don't lie say 
more than you do. Man is naturally a lying 
creature. Truth is a gift from Heaven, and very 
few possess it before they get there. The news¬ 
papers give both facts and rumors, and their con¬ 
ductors would be blamed if they did not do so. 
It is for the reader to judge of these rumors. Tbs 
last economy should be in regard to newspapers. 
It is better .to deprive the body of some ribbon or 
jewel or garment, than to deprive die mind of its 
sustenance.” 


MARRIAGE. 

Across the threshold led, 

And every tear kissed off as soon as shed, 

His house she enters, there to be a light 
Shining within when all without is night; 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasure, and his cares dividing. 
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The forest is tinged with a fairy hue 
Of olive, that rests on the azure blue 
Of the crescent sky, that bends its bow 
To kiss the distant autumn's glow; 

And far beyond the dark blue top 
Of Tnscarora's mountains prop 
The wide extended sheet of sky, 

Where snow-winged cloudlets swiftly fly. 

The falling leaf has spread adown 
Upon the earth in red and brown, 

A carpet of its own wild wealth, 

Thereon with steps of springing stealth 
An Indian hunter bounds along, 
Unconscious of the blackbird's soug— 

Its melody Alls cold and drear 
Upon his once retentive ear. 

His memory is with the past, 

Before the pale-faced warrior cast 
A cloud of gloom upon his race— 

Had seized the white man's hunting-place, 
And cried, “ These acres are my own, 
These woods belong to me alone; 

Towards the west now turn your face, 
Where dwells a fierce and hostile race.” 

A frenzied terror racked his brain, 

A struggle with nnconscious pain: 

M O, for the battle-cry again 
To ring throughout this fertile plain: 

To see the white man's wigwam burn, 

To see his face still paler turn, 

As rings the dreadful shout for blood, 

From mount to mount, and wood to wood; 
As shrieks his scalped and bleeding squaw, 
And turns his proud and fierce huzza 
To cries of frensied woe; 

To see beneath the red man's blow 
His children's life-blood freely flow. 

Ah, that would pay for years of shame, 
Without a tribe, without a name, 

Could I again behold him die 
Beneath Saccini's azure sky 1 

“But ah, my warriors, where are ye? 

Te sleep beneath the greenwood tree; 

The grass o'ergrows each silent grave, 
That launched you on the tideless wave 
That bears you to the spirit land, 

Where we, Saccini's favored band, 

8hall bend forever more the bow, 

And safely conquer every foe. 

Too long I linger here below; 

I come, I come, ye warrior braves, 

I die upon your grass-grown graves!” 

IB 


BT HBSTBB C. LAURBATB. 


Thbrb were sounds of revelry within the cas¬ 
tle of Valence, and from ont the turret windows 
^Jione forth bright lights, making the old castle 
seem all ablaze, and flashing upon the blue wa¬ 
ters of the Varonne. Truly the sounds of revel¬ 
ry and music from within were pleasant to hear. 
Of late the castle of Valence bad been somewhat 
dull, for Conut de la Marche had for long years 
dwelt there alone with his old retainers, keeping 
guard of the southern border of Aquitaine. 

On this night there was great cause for rejoic¬ 
ing, for he had brought his little betrothed Isa¬ 
bella of Angouleme to the castle, with the lords 
and ladies appointed to attend her. Hereafter 
sounds of mirth would be often beard at Valence, 
the reign of gloom was at length over. 

Isabella, the betrothed of Hugh de Lusignon, 
Count de la Marche, was but ten years of age 
when she arrived at the castle of Valence, that 
her education might henceforth be conducted un¬ 
der the eye of her future husband. 

“ She will be lonely, poor child,” exclaimed 
the gallant count. “ You, Lady Leigh, are to 
replace the mother from whom I hare taken her, 
that is, so far as you can do it. You will watch 
over her health carefully, attend to her wants 
faithfully; but never cross her wishes needlessly 
—should it seem needful to do so, let me be the 
one to deny her request. Your fair daughters 
will see that she is skilled in the feminine accom¬ 
plishment of embroidery, and your little Clara Is 
at a companionable age for my sweet Isabella. 
Yon will see that each day they play witkim the 
pleasance, or upon the southern terraco And 
you, my lord of Edessa, who are a cousin of my 
fair betrothed, will teach her of letters, so that 
when I question her each night, she may do 
credit to your instruction, and yet—the gentle 
child—I would not have her greatly troubled; 
make the tasks as easy to her as possible. You, 
Robert Courteney, will see that my future bride 
is an excellent horsewoman—but mind ye—let 
her horses be such as would not frighten tire most 
timid rider." 

The gallant count was silent, but there were 
smiles wreathing the lips of Lady Leigh and her 
fair daughters, as they noted the tender.care he 
was taking of the little Isabella. Thus tenderly 
guarded, and new amusements provided ere she 
tired of the old, the volatile Isabella mourned 
not long the home of her infancy. Petted and 
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caressed by Lady Leigh, which as the months 
rolled on, it seemed all that the count expected 
her ladyship to do; fondled by her lair daughters, 
who made a show of teaching the little lady nee¬ 
dle-work ; and finding a playmate in little Lady 
Clara, the sonny days passed on, varied to be 
sore by the lessons she received from the lord of 
Edessa, and the horseback rides she took, escort¬ 
ed sometimes by Robert Courteney, and latterly 
by Coant de la Marche himself. 

A pretty picture they made; the count with 
his doublet of costly velvet edged with ermine, 
and fastened with sparkling gems, bending ten¬ 
derly towards the little child, already very dear 
to him; while Isabella, in her riding suit of 
green, looked like a forest nymph, so slight was 
she, so delicately small. 

And at evening when the coant admitted no 
one else to his presence—ah, those were rare 
hoars to the child Isabella; hoars which in after 
yean she would gladly have recalled, bat which, 
like the fleeting moments seemed gone beyond 
recall. 

Time passed. The beaatifal Isabella stood 
upon the threshold of maidenhood, and the ear¬ 
nest eyes of Count de la Marche followed her 
every movement; did the bine-veined eyelids 
droop over the dark eyes, he was not content till 
they were raised, that the glorious eyes they veil¬ 
ed might answer to the silent language of his own, 
and it was long since Robert Courteney had at¬ 
tended her and her gentle palfrey, except in the 
absence of the count, who had placed Lady Clara 
under Robert's guardianship, always riding with 
Isabella himself. 

The day was dosing. Lady Leigh and ljer 
three fair daughters had retired to their own 
apartments, and the lord of Edessa lingered yet 
with Robert Courteney upon the southern ter¬ 
race; while within Count de la Marche held 
converse with Isabella of Aquitaine. 

“ Hugh/’ she said, softly, for of late he had 
forbidden her calling him by any other name, 
M you are very grave to-night.” 

“Dost think so, Isa, darling? Too know 
not the cause I have for being grave—and yet 
no real cause. I have left you many times, sweet 
child, and there has been no evil attending it.” 

“Art going away, dear Hugh 1” 

u Yes. Come hither, child, and I will tell you. 
King Philip has ordered that I go to Spain with 
several others, to escort the bride of Prince Louis 
home. I know not why, but I have sad fore¬ 
bodings.” 

" Is it the gallant Hugh, the guardian of Aqui¬ 
taine, Count de la Marche, who speaks! Hay! 
I thought him a brave man.” 


“ Chide me not, Isabella, my bravery is at 
rest to-night. I would fold you in my arms and 
hold yon there forever, so fearful am I of losing 
my bride—my treasure. Yet I know not what 
I have to fear; the lord of Edessa thinks not of 
love, and is thy cousin, and Robert Courteney, 
if I mistake not, has sworn allegiance to Udj 
Clara.” 

“ Yes, Hugh. You have proved that you have 
nothing to fear, now banish this unwonted gloom, 
and talk to me cheerily.” 

“ Yes, yes, I will,” he answered; " and when 
I return, do you know what will happen then? 
Nay, tremble not, my timid bird, I will frighten 
you no more.” But when Isabella bade him 
good night, he held her hand as if unwilling to 
release it, and die look of gravity still rested up¬ 
on his features. When at length he released her 
hand he pressed a kiss upon her brow, saying: 

" Now go, my lovely Isa, and see that you do 
not let my gloom dim the brightness of your 
eyes. A year hence I trust all will be well.” 

The count had been from his castle but a little 
time, when the lord of Edessa came to the Lady 
Isabella upon a strange errand. She was walk¬ 
ing in the pfeasance with Lady Clara when he 
addressed her. 

“ Fair cousin, the noble Count and Countess 
of Angouleme send messages of love to thee, and 
there are tidings of importance. Lady Clara 
will pardon me if I beg for a few minutes’ private 
conversation.” 

“ Yes, Clara, my lord of Edessa has something 
to say to me concerning my parents, which can¬ 
not be said in the presence of another. I wifi 
come back to you in an hour’s time.” 

“ What is it, Louis ?” she asked, as they stop¬ 
ped before a fountain. 

“ The countess has sent for you, fair cousin, 
that you may do homage to King John, as the 
sovereign of Aquitaine.” He bent his eyes upon 
her face the better to note the effect of his words. 

"Delightful!” exclaimed Isabella; "it has 
been so dull since dear Hugh went away.” 

“ But unfortunate, Isabella, that the summons 
should come in the absence of the count. Do 
you think he would wish his pearl, his purs Isa¬ 
bella, to be pres en ted to a monarch whose virtues 
all belong to the past, whose vices are every¬ 
where talked of, unless he were present to shield 
her with watchfttl care ?” 

For a moment the dark eyes of the maiden 
drooped before those of her questioner; then 
visions of court life so different from her life at 
Valence swept away the better feelings the count’s 
name had awakened, and she answered: 
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u Surely, my mother’s care will be quite m 
watchful as Hugh could give me were he to at¬ 
tend me himself.” 

“ It would seem so, Isabella.” Then after a 
moment’s pause—” I only fear—” 

“ Fear nothing, Louis! brave everything, at 
least I shall!” said the wilful girl. "Robert 
Courteney will attend me to Angouleme, and I 
shall be safe home ere the count returns.” 

“ Bash girl! you forget that you have got to 
win the consent of Lady Leigh.” 

“ If I find in life nothing harder, my lifo will 
be a happy one.” 

With these lightly spoken words she left her 
cousin, and returned to Lady Clara, who was 
now seated listening to the low spoken words of 
Robert Courteney, who had thrown himself up¬ 
on the grass at her feet 

M Listen, Clara, and you, Robert! I am to bo 
presented to King John! Tou shall go with 
me to Angouleme, Clara, and you will be our 
escort, Robert” 

” Isabella, what mean you? and the count 
absent!” 

“ List, child, and I will tell you. My mother 
has sent for me, that I may do homage to the 
King of England.” 

“But the count, lady?” said Robert Courte¬ 
ney, hastily. 

“ I will be home long ere he is, good Robert” 

M Isabella of Angouleme, truly you jest.” 

“ Robert Courteney, as surely as I am Isabella 
of Angouleme, I jest not.” 

The honest face of Robert Courteney was 
clouded, and his earnest eyes were fixed upon 
the face of the youthful Isabella. Kind friend, 
and true! he would have saved her if he could. 
At length he questioned: “ Lady Leigh ?” 

M I have uot told her yet Clara, run, child, 
and tell your lady mother of my plans, and mind 
that you tall her that you are to be my com¬ 
panion.” 

“ Clara!” exclaimed Robert 

“ Nay, Robert, let her do my bidding.” The 
lady's word was not to be disobeyed; all within 
the castle of Valence submitted to her will, but 
now the faithful Robert chafed under the restraint, 
and paced up and down the terrace before the 
lady, with impatient strides, stopping at last 
before her. 

“ Isabella of Angouleme, know you not Clara 
is very dear to me?” 

4 M Ay, Robert, why speak of it now ?” 

M That the Lady Isabella may know that I do 
not wish my future bride to breathe the atmos¬ 
phere of King John’s court for an hour; neither 
would Count de la Martha wish you to.” 


“ Enough, Robert, enough! Lady Clara can 
yield to you if it please her to do so. As for me, 
I go to Angouleme.” 

“ Isabella, what do I hear ?” asked Lady Leigh, 
as she returned with her daughter. 

“ Of my going to Angouleme, my lady? and 
afterwards doing homage to King John, as the 
rightftil sovereign of Aquitaine ?” 

“ Tes, Isabella, that is the substance of what I 
heard. Tou do not think of doing this in the 
absence of Count de la Marche ?” 

“ Indeed I do, Lady Leigh! I will make my 
peace with the count when he returns.” 

Lady Leigh would have forbidden this, but It 
was long since she had had any control over the 
impulsive girl, and more than this Count de la 
Marche had himself charged her not to deny any 
request of Isabella’s, and it was long since Isa¬ 
bella of Angouleme had made requests; with all 
the household of Count de la Marche her will 
was law. 

As Isabella talked with her mother, Clara had 
rambled for away from the terrace with Robert 
Courteney—returning, she said: 

“ If you please, dear Isabella, I would rather 
not go to Angouleme.” 

'*As you please, sweet child. I thought to give 
you pleasure.” 

Very lovely was Isabella of Angouleme when 
her mother’s own hand had robed her for her 
first appearance into the world. 

A dress of crimson velvet foil open, disclosing 
a white satin skirt, and was confined at the waist 
by a girdle of brilliants; while around her small 
white throat was fostened a collar of gold and 
precious stones; and the golden coronet belong¬ 
ing to her rank, rested lightly upon her ebon hair. 

As she entered the presence of the monarch, 
her long eyelashes fell like a fringe over her 
staiTy eyes, resting upon her foce flushed with 
expectation; then when she placed her tiny white 
band in his own, and took the oath of allegiance, 
raising with the last word her eyes so strangely 
beautiful, is it strange that in his heart the mon¬ 
arch submitted to his spiritual advisers who had 
long withheld his queen from him, and determin¬ 
ed to prolong the struggle no longer? 

Hapless Isabella 1 it was an evil moment when 
the eyes of the monarch first rested upon her 
fair beauty; better had it been for her had she 
listened to the words of Robert Courteney, and 
waited the coming of Count de la Marche at 
Vafcooe, looking from out her turret window as 
she had hi her childhood, joyftdly preparing to 
greet him as he entered the castle. 

King John’s admiration of the feir betrothed 
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of Count de la Marche was very evident, and 
soon the Countess of Angooleme was forming 
plans for her daughter's future, which should 
prove that the sad forebodings of the count might 
be realized. 

Used always to being flattered and caressed, 
Isabella accepted the devotion of the king as a 
just tribute to her charms, and thinking little of 
the future, gave herself up to the enjoyment of 
the present; there was something dazsling in the 
new life upon which she had entered, and she 
saw not the monarch’s meaning till her better 
feelings suggested the thought of returning to 
the castle of her lover. When she mentioned it 
to her mother, the countess asked: 

“ Do you wish to return, my child ? Are you 
so soon tired of pleasure V 9 

“ No, mother dear, not tired of pleasure, nor 
do I wish to return to Valence; but Hugh will 
be displeased if I am not there to welcome him 
when he returns.” 

“ Isabella, child, what matters it to you if the 
count is displeased ?” The countess looked ear¬ 
nestly at her daughter to see if she understood 
her meaning, but Isabella only raised her dark 
eyes in wonder, and the conntess continued: 

“ The pleasure or displeasure of the count will 
matter little to the Queen of England.” 

“Mother! what mean you?” exclaimed Isa¬ 
bella, rising, and standing before her lady mother. 

“ The former marriage of the king is annulled. 
He has obtained the consent of the bishops of 
Poitou, and Isabella of Angooleme is the happy 
maiden he has chosen for his queen.” 

For a time Isabella was lost in astonishment— 
then visions of royalty, of the days she was 
spending now being but a foretaste of all the 
days of her life, flitted before her, and it was not 
harder to accustom herself to the thoughts of be¬ 
ing one day a queen, than it had been in her 
childhood to accustom herself to her new life at 
Valence, and if at times thoughts would intrude, 
of the grief of the count when he should return 
and find his castle empty, his treasure stolen 
from him, the voice of ambition soon put them 
to flight. 


The despair of the brave Marche, Count 
Hugh, may be imagined, when upon reaching 
Valence, he heard the sad tidings awaiting him. 
He immediately challenged his royal rival, who 
received the challenge with scorn, saying he 
would appoint a champion if Count de la Marche 
wished to fight; but Urn count haughtily refused 
to fight a hired champion, as being beneath the 
dignity of a true knight, and a wronged lover. 

Unable to gain the satisfaction he sought, the 


| Marche remained for a time at his castle, while 
I the king sailed with his young bride to England, 
where, on the eighth of October, in the year 
twelve hundred, Isabella of Angonleme was 
crowned by the Archbishop of Canterbury, Queen 
of England. 

The months passed gaily on. It does not 
seem likely that all this time Isabella sorrowed 
for the old days at Valence; she was young and 
light-hearted, and the time passed in feasting 
and pleasure, from which the couple were only 
awakened by learning that young Arthur Planta- 
genet was asserting his claims to the throne, and 
that Count de la Marche was conspiring with 
him, and raising insurrections in Poitou to 
avenge the loss of his betrothed. 

But unfortunate in battle, as in love, the 
Marche was taken prisoner by his powerful rival, 
and positively refusing submission to the king 
who had stolen his bride, he was thrown into 
the dismal dungeon of Bristol Castle, where for 
years he was kept in close confinement. 

Meanwhile the passing years were sorrowful 
to the young queen. Shadows had dimmed the 
bright sunlight of her earlier days; her husband 
bad become jealous and tyrannical, and if she 
were so unfortunate as to smile upon one of the 
barons, she found his body suspended above her 
couch at nightfall. The king also amused him¬ 
self with murders, assassinations, and the like, 
so that when the lover of her girlhood was at 
last released from his gloomy prison, the disap¬ 
pointed queen found little pleasure except in the 
innocent pastimes of her lovely children. Bat 
even this was at last denied her, for some tune 
in the year twelve hundred and twelve she was 
imprisoned for the space of a year. 


The restoration of the Poictevin provinces was 
now the aim of the king, which could not be a* 
complished without the aid of his former rival, 
Count de la Marche. 

True to the memory of his faithless child love, 
the count had remained a bachelor. A strange 
idea now presented itself to his mind. The little 
daughter of the queen shonld be to him all that 
her mother had been in other years, and the only 
conditions upon which he would consent to as¬ 
sist, was that the little Joanna should be given 
him in the place of her mother. 

Accordingly, the infant princess was imme¬ 
diately betrothed to him, and forthwith delivered 
to him, that she might be educated and brought 
up in one of his castles, as her mother hid been 
before her. 

It was with strange feelings that Count de la 
Marche stationed the daughter, where years be- 
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fore be bed brought fee? mother. Then be wee 
young, end hope whispered take of a bright fu¬ 
ture, when the child bride should become his 
wife, and her lore the reward of bravery in bot¬ 
tle. Now, hope whispered no pleasant tales of 
the future! Alas 1 his past experience bad taught 
him that sometimes hope is a deceiver, and in 
this light he had learned to regard her. From 
being light-hearted and mirthful, he had become 
gloomy and stern, and sadly did the little Joan¬ 
na miss her beantifhl mother. 

Isabella had been welcomed with sounds of 
mirth and revelry; the castle was silent now, 
and everywhere present to the Marcher was the 
ghost of departed joys. 

The queen and the royal children were at 
Gtooeeeter in the year twelve hundred and six¬ 
teen, when the news of the king's death was 
brought them, and Prince Henry was proclaimed 
In the streets of that city. Nine days later the 
little king was crowned in the cathedral; the re¬ 
gal diadem having been lost, be was crowned 
with the little golden throat collar his mother 
had worn when at Angonleme she was first pre¬ 
sented to King John. 

The first year of her widowhood had not end¬ 
ed when Isabella returned to her native city, 
Angonleme. Valence was not a long distance 
from Angonleme; the Marcher was absent on a 
crusade; she longed to embrace her little Joan¬ 
na, and to re-visit the place where so many years 
of her life had passed in peaceful seclusion. 
Ever impulsive, the plan was no sooner formed 
than earned into execution. 

As she crossed the moat, the afternoon sun 
was shining upon the towers of the castle, and 
shimmering over the green pleasance just as she 
had seen it many a time before. The fair queen 
shaded her eyes already tear gemmed, with her 
fair band, saying aloud: 

“ Here might my days have passed, loving 
and beloved, and I, alas, have learned that love 
is of more value than all the world can bestow." 

Her little daughter received her with many 
expressions of delight; she had not forgotten her 
beautifal mother, and even as Isabella embraced 
her child the sound of trumpets proclaimed the 
coming of the Marcher. 

u Hash, hash, my child!" exclaimed Isabella, 
u go forth to welcome the count." Even as she 
spoke she drew back into the shadow; the com¬ 
ing of the coant was wholly unexpected, and the 
hot blood mounted to the brow of the queen, as 
she thought of the strange position in which she 
was placed. Once the betrothed of the valiant 
Marcher—now the mother of his betrothed. 

8he was stQl young ahd very beautiful. Her 
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I large eyes had lost nofhing of their old time lus¬ 
tre ; time had taken nothing from the bloom of 
, her oval face, and with a throbbing heart the 
mother stood to hear the count's greeting to her 
child. 

Ah, it was unlike the greetings of the olden 
time, when her hands nnclasped the helmet, and 
her lips kissed his brow; there was a weariness 
about him that used not to be; and he submitted 
to the caresses of the child, rather than returned 
them. 

“ He loves her not as once he loved," thought 
the queen, and the thought served to restore 
some degree of calmness to her troubled heart. 

“Mama, pretty mama!" exclaimed Joanna, 
in childish accents. The Marcher started. 

" I love pretty mama, don't you ?" 

“ Hash, hush!" The words were stern, and 
silenced the child, bat lights being brought in, 
Joanna’s pretty mama was revealed to the aston¬ 
ished Marcher. 

Coming forward, she saluted him with queen¬ 
ly courtesy, making many excuses for her intru¬ 
sion, pleading her great anxiety to see her child. 
What could Count de la Marche do but welcome 
his false love to Valence in courtly words ? 

The summer days passed on. Again Isabella 
listened to words of love in the pleasance of Va¬ 
lence ; again foe valiant Marcher bent his knee 
before the love of his early manhood—the one 
love of his life, while the little Joanna amused 
herself among the flowers, caring little that her 
beautiful mother was winning from her the ma¬ 
ture bridegroom. Accordingly, the old legends 
tell ns, that in the year twelve hundred and twen¬ 
ty, or about that time, Isabella, qneen dowager 
of England, took to her hushem) her former 
spouse, Count de la Marebe, of Valence, with¬ 
out leave of the king, her son, or his council. 

The princess Joanna remained at Valence for 
a time, till the young king paid his mother's 
jointure, when Count de la Marche delivered foe 
little princess to hint. Again there were sounds 
of revelry in the old castle, and as Isabella ona 
evening walked upon foe terrace with Lady Cla¬ 
ra, the happy wife of Robert Courteney, she said 
in subdued tones: 

"Ah, Clara, love is better than greatness, and 
I might have had foe blessing all my life, but for 
my own wttftdncss!" 

A man should not allow himself to hate even 
his enemies; because, if yon indulge this passion 
in some occasions, it will rise of itself in others; 
if yon hate your enemies, you will contract a 
vicious habit of mind, as by de g re es will break 
out upon those who are yonr friends, or to those 
who are indifferent to you.— Plutarch, 
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THE STOBT OF A MUBDEB. 


[OZISCMAIn] 

Iiim A FIjOWXUEL 

BY W. HOWABD FEB HI GO. 


In meditation as I strayed 
Forth in the morning air, 

I marked a rosebud on the verge 
Of blooming bright and fair; 

I passed again at noon, and lo l 
The bod had burst in flower, 

The brightest and the fairest one 
That decked that lovely bower; 

1 passed again when eve o'er earth 
Had spread her dewy wing, 

The rose lay on the earth's cold breast, 

A faded, withered thing! 

I marked a fair and lovely child, 

Amid life's busy sea, 

As beauteous as the angels are, 

All innocence and glee; 

I saw her next arrayed in white, 

Close by the altar's side, 

And with a blush and sweet smile speak 
The words that made a bride; 

In a darkened room I saw her next, 

Who wore the bridal wreath, 

Her friends were weeping 'round—she slept: 
It was the sleep of death! 

Ah, life at best is bnt a dream, 

And quickly fades away; 

Ah, passes like the fragile flowers 
Before the autumn ray! 

’Tis even as the rosebud— 

At morn and noon most bright, 

But at the evening of the day 
A withered thing of blight; 

But as the incense of the rose 
Clings when its life is riven, 

So though life's day is quickly o'er, 

It has no end in heaven! 


[OUGHT AL.] 

THE STORY OF A RUBBER. 


BT CLARA AUGUST A. 


Onb might travel over a continent, and fail to 
look upon a more attractive landscape than that 
•f which Montgomery Lodge formed the princi¬ 
pal feature. 8ituated on the southern slope of a 
bleak, broad hill—an hundred feet above the swift, 
deep river, known from the fierceness of its cur¬ 
rent, as Fiend's Eon, with great trees of almost 
primeval growth shadowing its sombre gray stone 
walls, and matted masses of clinging vines half 
covering the lofty tower which flanked the east¬ 


ern wing, the Lodge presented at once a growing 
and picturesque appearance. Taste and afflnenoe 
kept the spacious grounds in order, but for seve¬ 
ral years the mansion had lacked a mistress. 
The fair lady who once queened it there, bad 
yielded up her young life beneath the ^ waters 
of the Eon, a hapless suicide 1 

Some people said that Paul Montgomery, the 
late master of the Lodge, and the husband of the 
unhappy lady, had been a fierce-tempered, as well 
as unfaithful man, and that his wife, after sevsii 
years of her married life were over, had discov¬ 
ered his vile passion for another, and desperate 
and broken-hearted had pat an end to her exist¬ 
ence. Be that as it may, Helena Montgomery 
died by her own hand; and during the remaining 
years of his life her husband was a stem and 
gloomy recluse. He denied himself the society 
of his friends, repudiated all sympathy, and at 
last was found dead on the shore of the stream 
where his wife had gone to her death. The es¬ 
tate, by the will of his father, passed whollj into 
the possession of his eldest son, Cedi, a young 
man not unlike his father in character and dispo¬ 
sition. 

Cedi and Julian, the sons of Paul Montgom¬ 
ery, were wholly different, both in person and 
character. A more striking dissimilarity between 
two children of the same parents could not have 
been fonnd in the whole country. Cedi was fond 
of athletic sports ; his pastimes bordered on cru¬ 
elty ; be was sensual and passionate; a devotee 
of the senses rather than of the intellect; dark- 
complexioned, handsome, haughty and stalwart. 
Julian was a tali, pale-browed young student; a 
lover of learning and its mysticisms; generous, 
affectionate though retiring, and possessed of as 
pore and upright a heart as ever beat in a hnman 
bosom. 

Some miles from the Lodge was a pretty goth¬ 
ic villa, the summer residence of a wealthy fami¬ 
ly named Thornton. They were Philadelphians, 
bnt during the warm season they spent their tuns 
at the villa, whither they usually brought a score 
of their eity friends to enjoy the delightful quie¬ 
tude of the country. 

To the niece of Mr. Thornton, Genevieve 
Vane, the proud eyes of Cecil Montgomery turn¬ 
ed in profonndest admiration. He had seen the 
young lady ride past the Lodge on her spirited 
black horse, quite frequently ; but the opportuni¬ 
ty to get presented to her had never offered. Has 
calls at the villa had, unfortunately, always been 
made at times when the sole object of his visits 
was absent; and he knew too well- the impolicy 
of making bad first impressions, to risk address¬ 
ing her without an introduction. So it happen- 
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ed that the Thorntons had spent two seasons in 
the neighborhood and Cecil had failed to make 
the much desired acquaintance of Miss Vane. 

One mild day, toward the dose of October, 
Cedi was standing at a window of the library, 
gazing ont on the grand panorama of hill and 
forest presented to his view, when the quick tread 
of a horse aroused him from the half reverie in¬ 
to which he had fallen. Directly the black horse 
of Mbs Vane, bearing its beautiful mistress, 
swept round a curve in the wooded path, and at 
the same moment Cecil's great hound Pluto 
sprang into the road barking furiously at die ap¬ 
proaching equestrian. 

With wild misgiving Cecil saw the nervous 
spring of the horse, the sharp tightening of the 
eurb in the hands of the lady, and then the mad, 
plunging gallop which threatened instant destruc¬ 
tion. Quick as thought he sprang from the win¬ 
dow, down the terraces to the gate, which he 
reached just as the terrified steed reared and 
Anew his mistress violently from the saddle. 
Cecil was athletic and agile, and he was fortunate 
enough to rush forward just in time to receive 
the half fainting girl in his arms. He bore her 
into the house, and devoted himself with gentle 
assiduousness to soothe the terror which she had 
experienced, and which left her weak and trem¬ 
bling. Quite naturally, Mbs Vane was grateful 
to him, for he had saved her from injury if not 
indeed from death; and as her eyes filled with 
tears, and her sweet voice quivered along the 
words of gratitude she spoke to him, Cecil in¬ 
wardly congratulated himself on his good fortune. 

A lovely picture Genevieve Vane made, sitting 
there in the deep crimson velvet arms of the 
chair where Cecil had placed her; her soft, dark, 
hair fa ling in gold-ridged waves over her shoul¬ 
ders, her large hazel eyes moist with emotion, 
her sweet lips pale with the remembrance of wbat 
might have been, and her small white hands 
crashing the heavy folds of her habit. So, at 
least thought Julian Montgomery, as starting np 
from the shelter of the curtains, where he had 
been lost in a book of German poetry, he stood 
transfixed with admiration and awe before the 
marvellous beauty of the stranger. 

One moment of strange, bewildering emotion 
he stood speechless—then with a face mantled 
with crimson, he fled from her presence like a 
guilty thing. The sensitive heart of the young 
student was gone from him forever. Henceforth 
he felt there would be no light, nor life, nor joy 
in the world for him, but In the presence of Gen¬ 
evieve Vane. 

Cecil attended Miss Vane home in the carriage, 
and from that time a deep intimacy grew up be¬ 


tween the family at the villa and the master of 
the Lodge. Cecil’s best traits of character were 
developed In the society of GeBevieve; and he 
felt instinctively that by her side he was a better 
man. If the dark depths of past sins ever open¬ 
ed to his view, he turned speedily away from their 
contemplation, and devoted himself still more 
earnestly to win the favor of the woman who 
held his fate in her hands. For he loved Miss 
Vane with all the wild strength and fervor of his 
passionate nature, and he was not accustomed to 
having his wishes thwarted. 

The result was what might have been antici¬ 
pated. Mr. Montgomery was a most eligible 
parti , as well as a graceful, accomplished and 
agreeable gentleman; and, urged on by her 
friends, as well as influenced by her own heart, 
Genevieve at last consented to become his wife. 

Cedi was as extravagantly happy as it is pos¬ 
sible for an accepted lover to be; and when the 
Thorntons left the villa, he accompanied them 
to Philadelphia, where he spent some weeks in 
the society of his fiancee. 

The first of May Mr. Thornton and his family 
returned to their country residence, and Cedi 
rode over every day. His passionate entreaties 
won Genevieve to assent to the early performance 
of the marriage ceremony, and the twelfth of 
Jane was set apart as the all-important day. 

8ince the betrothal of his brother, a very 
marked and singular change had taken place in 
Julian Montgomery. Never of a lively disposi¬ 
tion, he was now positively dreary; and his pale 
face, mild, sad eyes, and pre*occuppied air, struck 
every beholder. He passed the greater portion 
of his time in toilsome wanderings over the 
mountains to the north of the Lodge—his only 
companions his faithful dog and his own myste¬ 
rious thoughts. When asked to be present at 
the wedding to act in the capacity of groomsman, 
he made no audible reply, but rushed from the 
house, and was seen no more for two days—at 
the end of which he appeared, calm and indiffer¬ 
ent, and asked to be excused from attending the 
ceremony, saying, by way of apology, that he 
had no taste for festive scenes, and might mar 
the perfection of the performance by his gaucherie. 
The wedding was to take place at ten o’clock at 
the villa, after which the bride and groom, ac¬ 
companied by a half dozen friends, were to set 
out on a bridal tour to Niagara and the lakes. 

The night preceding the twelfth Cecil request¬ 
ed his servant to call him at eight precisely, and 
at an early hour he retired to his chamber. The 
night passed without any unusual occurrence, 
and at eight the servant went np, and tapped at 
his master’s door. There was no response, and 
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after several ineffectual attempts of the kind, 
John opened the door and entered the room. 

Great was his surprise at finding it vacant; the 
curtains yet open, everything in its place as it 
had been put to rights the morning before, and 
the bed undisturbed. Mr. Montgomery had not 
slept there 1 Of course his absence at such a 
time astonished as well as alarmed the house¬ 
hold, and without delay the house and grounds 
were thoroughly, though vainly, searched. Pluto, 
the favorite hound of the missing man, was howl¬ 
ing fearfully in his kennel where he was ohained, 
and on being loosed he uttered a wild cry, and 
set out down the declivity of the banks of the 
Eun. 

The servants followed his lead as fast as pos¬ 
sible, and guided by the piercing howls—almost 
human in their dread agony—they found their 
master lying on the very spot where his father 
had died—found him ghastly and cold, weltering 
in a pool of his own blood!—stabbed to the 
heart! Beyond a doubt, Cecil Montgomery had 
been murdered I 

Meantime Genevieve, pale and restless, op¬ 
pressed by a strange, intangible presentiment, 
sat in waiting with her ladies for the tardy bride¬ 
groom. Ten o’clock struck out like a knell, an¬ 
other hour fled on, and still another—life was 
quivering faintly in the veins of the apprehensive 
and expectant bride, and when the terrible tidings 
arrived she fell senseless to the floor! 

For hours afterward there was neither life nor 
motion in the form of the stricken girl. Her 
friends wept over her in the wildest agony, im¬ 
ploring her by every tender epithet to awake 
once more; but they wrought no change on one 
who was, to all outward appearance, in eternity! 
At last, when all hope had been given over; when 
the dullness of despair had settled upon every 
heart, Genevieve rose up, pale and passionless as 
marble. She astonished every one by her calm¬ 
ness and the grand fortitude which she displayed. 
She indulged in no useless repining, uttered no 
frantic exclamations, but with her own hand she 
laid away her bridal robes, closed and locked the 
wardrobe that contained them, and placed the 
key in a casket which she wore at her girdle. 
With unflagging energy and perseverance she set 
on foot every method of discovering and bringing 
to justice the murderer of her lover; and so zeal¬ 
ously under her direction was the investigation 
made, that before the ghastly body of the victim 
was laid in the tomb, a most dismaying disclo¬ 
sure was provoked. 

First, that on the night, during the darkness of 
which the fearful crime had been committed, Ju¬ 
lian Montgomery had been absent from the 


Lodge, and had not returned until sunset of tbs 
succeeding day. When he did come, the wild 
pallor of his face, and the feverish restlessness of 
his behaviour, had led to much speculation, 
among the servants; and when informed of his 
brother’s violent death, he bad fallen into a chair, 
and remained speechless and immovable for half 
the nigbt 

Further, that on the moist soil where lay the 
murdered body of Cecil, there were f o ot pri n t s 
corresponding exactly in size and shape with the 
small and singularly symmetrical foot of Julian. 
Also, at a little distance from the scene of the 
crime there was found a torn and bloody book, 
bearing the name of Julian Montgomery on the 
fly-leaf. 

Lastly, in the hand of the dead man was 
clutched—with the vice-like tenacity which in¬ 
sides only in the strength of the dying—a tiny 
bit of crimson velvet, ornamented with a pearl 
inlaid mosaic button of singular style and work¬ 
manship. This piece of doth might have been 
torn from the vest of a gentleman, or the waist 
of a lady’s dress, for all evidence it afforded 
either way; but the most startling fact of all was 
this—it was well known to the servants that Ju¬ 
lian Montgomery had in his po ssessi on a suit of 
theatrical garments, and that the vest was of 
crimson velvet. About the buttons the witnesses 
could not say, but the old housekeeper stated 
that she bad in her work-basket a single button 
which had belonged on the vest in question, and 
which Julian had at her request given her to 
fasten a reticule. She had not yet made use of 
it, and forthwith produced it. And as aU had 
expected, it corresponded exactly in every minute 
particular with the one found in the band of the 
corpse! 

Search was immediately made through the 
Lodge for the theatrical costume, but it was not 
to be found. On carefully questioning Julian, 
he said that he bad given it to a wandering men¬ 
dicant. So paltry an excuse, unsubstantiated by 
evidence, was of course inadmissible; and though 
all felt the painfulness of the procedure, it was 
found necessary to arrest Julian Montgomery for 
the murder of bis brother I 

The arrest was made while the young man 
stood leaning above Cecil’s coffin, gazing upon 
the cold features beneath, his own face marked 
with a pallor even more ghastly than that which 
rested on the countenance of the dead. When 
informed wherefore the arrest was made, surprise 
and sorrow, rather than dismay, seemed to over¬ 
power him. He clasped his hands before bis 
brow, and gazed on vacancy with the air of one 
who feels himself beneath a horrible burden ef 
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danger, but ao slhaly c om pr ehending the sbape 
fat which it impends, as to be powerless to flee 
from doom I 

“My brother!” he said slowly and with pain* 
fid effort “ l my brothers murderer! My God, 
J, who loved him as my only treasure oat of 
heaven! I murder him! I cense his precious 
blood to flow! Great God I” 

Ail endeavors at extorting a confession of his 
gnflt were received with stony immobility. How 
sboald he eoufcss, when bis soil was guiltless, 
and his hands pure! How should he own him¬ 
self another Cain, when he would freely have 
laid down his own life to have saved that of 
Cecil? 

The customary trial before a magistrate brought 
eat some additional items of evidence tending 
strongly against the accused. Cecil, by the will 
of his flsther, was made sole air of the property, 
with the exception of a small yearly annuity to 
the younger son; bat in the event of the former's 
death withont children, his possessions would 
revert to Julian. 

Taken altogether, the evidence was sufficient 
to commit the young student to the county jail, 
there to await his trial by the District Court. 
The efforts of his friends to get him released on 
hail were fruitle ss t he crime of which he was 
accused was of too enormous atrocity to admit of 
such a proceeding; and for four dreary months 
Julian Montgomery was the inmate of a prison! 

At the trial Miss Vane was neoessaril j present, 
her face pale and haggard, but her manner col¬ 
lected and selteontained. And here for the first 
time, she particularly noticed Julian. Hereto¬ 
fore she had looked upon him as a bashful, un¬ 
formed boy. Now, in this great strait, she saw 
him a man, calm, courageous, unflinching, with 
a fo:o whose expression was in itself an emphatic 
refutation of the gnilt with which he was charg¬ 
ed. He met the gaze of the jury with an un¬ 
shrinking eye, and his mien when led away to 
prison was proud as that of a Roman senator. 

For boors after she retired to rest that night, 
Genevieve was haunted by the vision of his free. 
What if she had been instrumental in dooming 
to disgrace and probable death an innecoot man ? 
And if he were indeed innocent, how deep and 
terrible mutt he his anguish at being accused of 
the murder of an only and beloved brother! 

Her womanly sympathies were awakened, and 
one day she visited Julian in his cell. He re¬ 
ceived her with outward composure, hot within 
his breast a Vesuvius was raging. At first they 
spoke of common place subjects—afterwards the 
dread event which had brought them both to 
sorrow, and then, inspired as it wees, by the pres¬ 


ence of her he so madly loved, Julian poured 
forth the rich treasures of his gified mind, and 
Miss Vane went sway wkh a strange tenderness 
horn in her heart for him. 

This visit was succeeded by another, and an¬ 
other, and before thefonr months' probation had 
expired; she would have given all that she pos¬ 
sessed—even lifo itself—to have rescued Julian 
Montgomery from the fote impending so darkly 
over him. 

The important day of the trial dawned, as 
many another day of fote has done—brightly sad 
dearly. Nature had no sympathy with the 
gloom and darkness which brooded on the mind 
of the unhappy accused. The weary, laborious 
formulas were gone through with—the most 
learned barristers in the country presented with 
tact and eloquence the case of Montg o mery to 
the court; the evidence was given in, and the 
whole submitted to the jury. 

It all ended just as Julian had expected. The 
jnrors were just, impartial, conscientious men, 
and though not vindictive, they still remembered 
the awful shock of horror and dismay with which 
the news of the diabolical murder had thrilled 
them, and with one accord each man said in hie 
heart— 41 Let justice be done, though die heavens 
do four 

Julian Montgomery was condemned, though 
strongly recommended to the judicial clemency* 
The judge was an Austere though merciful man, 
and he had known and loved the prisoner at the 
bar from his youth up. Therefore, his rough 
old face softened, and his sharp voice was hoarse 
wkh emotion as he pronounced the sentence. 
And what was the sentence i The crime to be 
avenged was the dark, atrocious crime of mur¬ 
der, and what but death could pay the penalty ? 

At that time there existed in that part of the 
country a somewhat singular act, or statute, 
amounting in effect to a law, which k was the 
custom on occasions like the present to read, at 
it was appended to the sentence of death, in the 
form of a proviso. It was nothing more than a 
mere form, however, for perhaps not one in fifty 
cases had it availed aught. This act provided 
that if a criminal charged wkh murder, and con¬ 
victed on circumstantial evidence alone, unsub¬ 
stantiated by the testimony of eye witnesses of 
the violent deed, should, after receiving the sen¬ 
tence of the law, meet with sufficient sympathy 
from any person in the courtroom, to indues 
that person to unite himself, or herself, with the 
accused man or woman, as the case might be, 
the aforesaid criminal should be declared freel 

Now, as a mere matter of habit, the judge haw¬ 
ing pronounced the sentence of death, read the 
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proviso, and called upon ray person who was 
willing to purchase the life of Julian Montgom¬ 
ery at such a price, to come forward I Of comae 
no one expected a response to this challenge— 
die prisoner least of alt Judge then, of the ut¬ 
ter amazement of the entire court, when a lady, 
closely veiled, and enveloped in a heavy cloak, 
rose up, and with a firm step made her way to 
the open space in front of the bench. 

A breathless hash reigned in the crowded 
room; the dropping of a phi could have been 
andible to every ear. Casting aside her veil, the 
lady revealed to the astonished view of the «peo* 
tators, the pale, determined face of Genevieve 
Vane! Intense surprise hashed the court room 
into silence. Every heart stood etftl with the 
eagerness of anticipation. By a powerful effort 
Julian kept his seat His white face worked 
convulsively; the veins stood out on his fore¬ 
head like knotted cords; his wild eyes seemed 
to burn into the pale, sweet countenance before 
him. Genevieve paused a moment, then turn¬ 
ing to the judge, addressed him in a clear voice: 

“ May it please your honor, and the court here 
assembled. You all know the circumstances 
connected with the painful murder, and you all 
likewise know that I had no small part in bring¬ 
ing the accused to the situation in which he now 
finds himself. God is my witness that I acted 
conscientiously—the evidence which had come 
to my knowledge was strong against him, and it 
was but natural that I should desire justice done 
to the murderer of the man who was to have 
been my husband. If I erred, may Heaven par¬ 
don me! Previous to his arrest I knew little or 
nothing of Julian Montgomery. I bad scarcely 
given a thought to him in any way, except to be 
courteous to him for his brother's sake. Since, 
I have studied him with the pertinacity and at¬ 
tention that a hard student would give to some 
new rad abstruse theory, rad out of this study I 
have drawn an inevitable and unalterable coa- 
dusion. I am so firmly convinced that he is 
innocent of the crime with which he stands ac¬ 
cused, that I would stake my soul’s salvation on 
the conviction 1” 

“ Thank God!” burst involuntarily from the 
Ups of Julian. 

“ Feeling thus,” she continued, “ rad having 
it in my power to save a guiltless man from a 
disgraceful death, I cannot for a moment hesi¬ 
tate as to my course. I should deem myself no 
better than a murderer if I did so! You offer 
him his life on a most singular condition. That 
condition I am ready to perform. If theaocused 
prisoner at the bar pleases, I am waiting here to 
many him!” 


The deep rilence was absolutely painful. The 
respiration of aH those congreg a ted was seeming¬ 
ly suspended as that of one man, and every eye 
was bent on the striking tableau before the bench. 
Flushed, agitated, and trembling with amaze¬ 
ment, the judge arose. 

“What say you, prisoner at the bar? Shall 
the ceremony begin ?” 

JuHau, his face radiant, and almost inspired, 
rose also. 

“ God bless you, Genevieve Vane 1” he said, 
fervently—“ God Mess you for your faith in my 
innocence! It wfli be easy to die, knowing that 
one true woman believes me guiltless. I can go 
to my doom now with courage, even with peace.” 

Genevieve replied in a calm, even tone of voice, 
but underlying the sweet tone was a steel-lAs 
determination. 

“ Yon are not to die! Remorse would wreck 
all the remainder of my Hfe, if, believing as I do, 
I should suffer the cruel sentence to go into 
effect!” 

Stooping low over her as she stood before him, 
Jnlian addressed her in a whisper: 

“ Genevieve, if my brother bad died a natural 
death, rad a proper time had elapsed since his 
decease, and I had come to yon asking your 
band in marriage, and yon had known me only 
as an honorable man with an unstained charac¬ 
ter, what would you have said in reply V* 

A faint crimson mounted slowly to her fore¬ 
head—she looked into his face as if she would 
have read his soul—then replied: 

“I would have said what I now say,” and 
placed her hand in his. 

Urged on by some p o wer stronger than Ms 
own wiH, Julian Montgomery assented to the 
strange compact, and there, before the solemn 
visaged jadge, and the assembled court, he was 
united in marriage to the only woman ho had 
ever loved. 

In becoming the bride of a suspected murderer, 
Genevieve Vane had made a great sacrifice. 
The proud and haughty Thorntons had disown¬ 
ed her instantly, and all the fashionable clique 
cast her out, as unworthy, from their society. 

But the devoted girl held bravely up; she had 
not taken so momentous a step without matne 
deliberation, and when her determination was 
once formed she was Arm m a rock. An heiress 
in her own right, with a handsome property in 
her possession, she was not pecuniarily depen¬ 
dent, as she would have otherwise been, for Ju¬ 
lian, with the sensitive pride peculiar to him, re¬ 
fused to make use of a single dollar of his lata 
brother’s estate, now his by right. 

Genevieve purchased a home several mUss 
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from the scsne of tho murder, in a quiet, retired 
Tillage, and there the young coaple paaaed the 
first two years of their wedded life. And daring 
those years every energy of Genevieve's life was 
devoted to the sole purpose of discovering the 
veal murderer of Cecil. Vain were all her efforts, 
no more light was shed on the mysterious affair, 
and Julian resigned himself to the slighted name 
and fame which all the future held for him. 

Not so Genevieve. She never renounced the 
hope of ultimately bringing the real offender to 
fight; and as each renewed endeavor met with 
no success, she seemed to be strengthened in the 
faith that Providence would yet bring light out 
of the darkness. 

Towards Julian she was tender and careful as 
a mother towards her first born child. This 
strange devotedness increased daily, until she 
realized fully that as she had never loved his 
dead brother, she loved Julian Montgomery 1 
She kept a constant and watchful guard over 
him, that he might indulge in no sad reminiscen¬ 
ces ; she beguiled with her sweet smile and lov¬ 
ing words the weary hours when he remembered 
the dark shadow which hung over his reputation; 
sleeping or waking she was his ever present good 
angel, and he yielded up the rare depths of his 
spirit to the power of a love which was little 
short of idolatry. 

The associations of the country were painful 
to Julian, and every day revealed more fully the 
necessity for change. And early in the third 
year of their union, Julian and Genevieve went 
to Europe. Amid the grand old ruins and gor¬ 
geous monuments of art and science a year pass¬ 
ed rapidly and peacefully, and they were sojourn¬ 
ing in the world renowned city of Venice. One 
day they went together to visit the palace of the 
Foscari. Wandering along those memory-haunt- 
ed galleries, they came suddenly upon the tall 
figure of a woman, who, with a stony counte¬ 
nance stood at the window gazing down upon 
the populous canal beneath. 

The face of the stranger was one which would 
have attracted attention in any place, and the 
eyes of Genevieve were riveted upon it with a 
vital intensity for which she vainly sought to ac¬ 
count. It seemed to her that her very destiny 
was written there. The stranger was tall, and 
regal in her bearing; her complexion was that 
of youth, but her long, silky hair was white as 
the driven snow I Her eyes burned with a fiend¬ 
ish glow, and the shadow of a hidden sin rested 
on the marble of her brow. 

Impelled by an impulse that she could not re¬ 
strain, or control, Genevieve advanced to the 
ride of the stranger and touched her arm. She 


srs 

started back with narrows haste, and in doing so 
displaced the heavy black mantle enveloping her 
like, a pall, and it fell to the floor. The Juno- 
like proportions of herfiguse were revealed, hat 
Genevieve had no eye for the statnesque perfec¬ 
tions of that magnificent bust, or the crystal 
whiteness of the rounded arms. Every faculty 
of her being was conce n trated on die burning 
gaze which she beat upon the velvet bodice of 
the stranger, for gleaming amid fa crimson folds 
like mottled stars, was a line of mosaic buttons, 
of which the one found in the Moody band of 
Cedi Montgomery was the counterpart! The 
throat of the bodice was oonfined by a diamond 
broach, and witfceat a word Genevieve's dexter¬ 
ous band removed the bauble, end drawing forth 
the bit of crimson doth earned always about her 
person, she laid it upon the rent which the re¬ 
moval of the pin had disclosed, and it fitted 
exactly 1 

During this procedure the stranger had stood 
like a states, offering no resistance, speaking no 
word of expostulation, her great glittering eyes 
fastened on the face of Genevieve with blank 
horror in their expression. Genevieve addressed 
her slowly: 

" It was your hand that murdered, three years 
ago, in America, a man named Cecil Mont¬ 
gomery l" 

The lips of the statue unclosed, and spoke, al¬ 
most without volition. 

"It was!" 

Genevieve drew the hand of the stranger with¬ 
in her arm, as she said: 

"Comewith me. I was to have been the 
wife of the man yen murdered, and there is a 
deed of restitution for yon to perform." 

The woman obeyed. In the presence of Gene¬ 
vieve she seemed to have no will or power of her 
own. The strong magnetism of her companion 
ruled her with absolute might. They went down 
the stairway, followed by Julian and two of tho 
guard whom Genevieve had signalled, and cater¬ 
ing a gondola, were boras to the office of a ctvR 
magistrate. In a few brief .words, that function¬ 
ary was made acquainted with the leading facts 
In the case, and then Genevieve addressed the 
prisoner: 

"Madam, you will stale to this gentleman 
what yon have already admitted to me." 

The woman's face took on a mortal paleness— 
her white teeth crushed the ripeness of her lips 
till the blood flowed—she made one mighty ef¬ 
fort to free herself from the spell which seamed 
to compel her to confession-—then spoke rapidly: 

"I knew the hour would come! Remorse 
would have killed me in a few short months— 
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could j© not hare wafted * No matter now—the 
grave is deep and dark, bat hell itself cannot be 
more terrible than fife, oppressed by a weight 
like that I have home for three accursed years! 
Yes, I did the deed! I sent Cedi Mont g omery 
to his last account, in revenge for the parity and 
innocence he had taken from me forever. He 
won my love, wrought my rain, and then left 
me alone in my shame! And I killed him on 
the night before his bridal 1 His naptud couch 
was the grave I I go to share it with him!" 

A sharp report rang through the hall—the 
blood of the wretched woman stained Genevieve's 
while garments—the guilty murderess had gone 
before her Judge 1 In her pocket was found a 
confession of her crime, in all its devious details, 
written evidently with a view of exculpating the 
memory of the man whom she had supposed had 
©offered for her sm. The facts briefly were as 
f ollows: 

While on a continental tour, Cedi Montgom 
ery, then a young, reckless pleasure-hooter, had 
met, won the favor, and then lastly deceived Im¬ 
ogen© Yidelli, the only remaining daughter of a 
proud Italian family. She had followed him to 
America, intent on vengeance, and on the fetal 
evening of the murder, she had beguiled him to 
the banks of the river by an anonymous letter. 

The rest is already known. The footprints 
around the scene of the murder were those of 
Imogen©. The bloody book bad been torn from 
the pocket of the victim in the dread encounter, 
and the bit of velvet was, after all, the only 
means of discovering the real criminal. 

With this ootifesBion, and the witnessed certifi¬ 
cate of the magistrate, before whom Imogen© had 
declared her guilt, Julian Mon tg omery and his 
wife returned to their native country. The pa¬ 
pers established his inooeeuce beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, and those who had seriously censured 
Genevieve for her rush marriage, were now the 
first to offer their congratulations. But secure 
hi the love of her husband, and happy in the frill 
confirmation of his innocence, Genevieve could 
afford to be forgiving, and in time, Montgomery 
Lodge was brilliant with company, and peaceful 
in the rich bl ea ti ng of die great love which bound 
together Julian and Genevieve. 


NATURE. 

Deeply to Nature thy heart unfold, 

Her works are a revelation 
Of love and truth, and her living soul 
Is diffused through all creation. 

With her thou must live in harmony, 

With her shah thou visit the skies, 

And peace shall thy loved companion be. 
She bids you arise, arise! 

M. Lewis. 


COUNTRY ON EUGENE ARAM. 

A great English novelist has woven such a 
spell of enchantment around the history of this 
celebrated criminal, that I could not help devo¬ 
ting a day to the environs of the little town of 
Kn ares boro', in and around which the most event¬ 
ful portion of Aram's life was passed. A famous 
dropping-well, whose waters possess the power 
of rapidly petrifying every object exposed to 
them, is one of the most noticeable things in the 
neighborhood. There are, also, one or two curi- 
oos rock-cut cells, high up on precipitous slopes, 
which were inhabited years ago by pious recluses, 
who had withdrawn from the vanities of the world. 
Some were highly esteemed here in their lives, 
and here their bones reposed. And the feet of 
their remaining undiscovered sometimes for 
many years, was ingeniously used by Aram in 
his defence, to account for the discovery of the 
bones of his victim in the neighboring cave of St. 
Robert. This latter is one of the few places con¬ 
nected with Aram's history that can be pointed 
ont with certainty. It lies about two miles be¬ 
low the castle before-mentioned. It is even now 
a place that a careless pedestrian might easily 
pass without remarking, notwithstanding its en¬ 
trance is worn by many carious feet. The en¬ 
trance is very narrow, and the cavern, like cav¬ 
erns in general, exceedingly dark. The river 
flows by more rapidly here than above; the grass 
grows long and wild, and there is a gloomy air 
about it that wonld make it an unpleasant place 
for a night rendezvous even without the horrid 
associations connected with it. The exact place 
where Clark's bones were discovered is pointed 
out, and probably correctly, as the place is too 
narrow to admit of much choice. Here they lay 
buried for years, while, according to Bulwer, this 
most refined of murderers was building up a high 
name as a scholar and a stainless reputation as a 
man. A field not far off is pointed out as the 
place where were found the bones which led to 
the detection of Aram. Though but few places 
can now be indicated with certainty in connec¬ 
tion with his tragic story, a vague outline of the 
character of the mao before the discovery of Ids 
crime is preserved in the neighborhood. As we 
read the true story of Eugene Aram, lately pub¬ 
lished by an apparently reliable person, oar sense 
of the poetic is somewhat blunted; we foel that 
the lofty character drawn by Bulwer is in many 
respects a creation of the novelist, while the whole 
story of his love is demolished by the stern fact of 
his ha-dog a wife, of no reputable character, with 
whom he lived unhappily.—Zee's Travd Pictures 


THE JEWS, 

It is said that the Jews, with the view of fit¬ 
ting themselves for the occupation of their fath¬ 
ers 7 land, to which they still look forward, have 
established a college near Paris, where young 
men (many of them of the wealthiest families! 
may be instructed in the ordinary branches of 
education, and in the principles of adentifio agri¬ 
culture. It is also stated that recognizing the 
superior way in which they are treated in Prot¬ 
estant countries, and the fact that Roman Cath¬ 
olics dread the spread of the New Testament, 
they are taking means for the circulation of the 
New Testament Scriptures in Italy and other 
Roman Catholic countries .—New York Tribute. 
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BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 

I love a gentle lassie, 

With hair of auburn hue, 

Her eyes like sparkling brilliants, 
Telling of love deep and true. 

In the sunny days of girlhood, 

I by her side have stood, 

Till I thought my all was centered 
In her love so pure and good. 

Her cheeks they bloom like roses, 

Her features glow with light, 

She is merry, blithe and happy, 
Cheerful as the stars of night, 

As from out the vaulted heavens 
They are twinkling, sparkling, fair, 
Bathing in the higher glories 
Of the purer upper air. 

She dwelleth by the brookside, 

Far from the city's din, 

Her life is one of happiness 
Untarnished yet by sin; 

The flowers that bloom around her, 
The birds that cleave the air, 

The maidens all the country round, 
Can ne'er with her compare. 

As modest as the Hly, 

Fairy-like in form and grace. 
Tripping o'er the ground so lightly, 
Sunbeams dancing on her face. 
Hone to me half so attractive, 

Hone so charming, none so free; 
With her love so pure and steadfast, 
She is all in all to me. 


[OUCUMAL.] 

■¥ GRECIAN PAINTING. 


BT HAXBY HAKE WOOD LEECH. 


Being a complete history* of ye arte known as 
Grecian Paintings , with ye wonder fulls resultes ac¬ 
cruing* to Mr. Clarence Rover in ye practise of ye arte. 

Do yon understand the beautiful art known as 
Grecian Painting 1 Do you comprehend how 
that coarse lithograph and rude wood cut can be 
made to resemble the soft luminous oil-paintings 
of Church, or Page, or Gignoux ? How the 
coaise-imed engraving can be transfigured to the 
rich oil-pain ting, with blending colors scarcely 
unworthy of a Rafaelle or Titian 1 No 1 Well, 
I shall be provoking and disagreeable, and in¬ 
stead of giving yon recipes for preparing var> 
niahee, and “ clearing,” and coloring, I shall tell 


m 


yon a story about this same Grecian painting, 
which will take up for lees of your time in read¬ 
ing, than the chiaroscuro in painting, and be¬ 
sides will not fill the room, and your eyes, with 
that odious, and at present high-priced turpentine. 

My name is Clarence Rover, aged aboat twen¬ 
ty-six. I am poss es se d of a sufficient fortune for 
independence, and my moderate wants; besides, 
I have “ great ex p ecta ti ons,” which, although 
not much to coant upoo, are, nevertheless, as 
my cousin, the incorrigible says, “not to be 
sneesed at.” Though much given to wandering, 
as my name would seem to indicate, I have the 
happiness not to owe a hotel bill in the world, 
and have never had my trunk seised for beard 
but once in my life, and that, all my friends will 
tell yon was through an unfortunate mistake. 
As to personal appearance, I am under sised, 
and possess a slender, but remember, an elegant 
figure; have good hair, though not much of it; 
large expressive eyes though the color is bad; 
mm finely cut, teeth ditto; complexion fair, 
voice good, can ring a link, play a little on the 
violin, dance a little, write poetry (a little), can 
ride a fox down bravely from the “ tally-ho I” 
to the brash, can swim, shoot, and play ohess, 
and last, bat not least, can paiat a Hutto, and 
this brings me (after my firitbfol description of 
myself) to the story about whieh I promised to 
enlighten my kindest of readers. 

Faithful to my migratory habits, I started off 
two or three days before lest Christmas, to pay a 
visit to some of my friends (and I have them in 
every part of the globe) in the pleasant town of 
Lynne, in the Stats of Yankee Doodle, some 
five or six hundred miles from my supposed 
place of residence, the latter place I can never 
bring myself to call by that sweetest of all names 
“home.” I arrived at my friend Peck's on 
Christmas afternoon, and though hands, feet, and 
nose were froxen and blue, I passed a man at the 
depot who was paradoxical enough to shiver out 
such words as these: 

“Ee-he-be-el Ugb-ah-hl It's odd as blase*!” 

When I arrived at Peck's, and caught sight of 
his red-hot stoves, and boughs of the Christmas 
trees dangling with their weighty presents, and 
received warm welcomes from himself and dear 
little wife, I felt comfortable and at home at 
once, but at that moment, it struck me somehow, 
that bachelorhood was not the most enviable 
state of existence—that in fact theca were many 
worse things in this sorrrwfal world than a plnmp 
link wife in a cosy tittk home, and flowers, and 
red-hot stoves, and Christmas trees, and—fengh! 
Claiuace Rover, you were never meant to be a 
married man, with that vagabondieh disposition. 
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that Bohemia element in* yeur mature whid\ 
mm you travelling just m certainly as the cogs 
of a clock set it in motion 1 Ton a marrying 
man 1 yon the contented father of a doeen little 
dirty-bibbed Rovers! yon the steady dtfsen 1 
giving up your foreign lands, volcanoes, seven- 
hilled cities, gorillas, chimpanaees, pantheons 
and convents atone fell matrimonial blow 1 Bah 1 
you could not do it I And so I gaaed abstracted¬ 
ly at Peck's red-hot stoves, and large Christmas 
trees, and flowers in the windows, and dear little 
wife, and thought that not for me ware such 
creature comforts, and I laughed with the juve¬ 
niles, flirted with the pretty Lynne girls, and 
drank as much hot negus as the merriest of the 
party. What a royal day 1 albeit it was so cold 
without—and what doable distilled Jean Maria 
Farina Ban de Cologne that bottle was which 
came to me as my share off that Christinas tree I 
O, jolliest of all jolly Christmas days 1 

Well, the days following were passed as all 
days should be, when the wind outside was bit¬ 
ing, and rosy cheeks and hot stoves could be 
found within doors. But often the very face of 
old winter was enticing, especiafly when be cov¬ 
ered his chilly body with a snowy mantle, and 
than there were merry sleigh rides—sleigh rides 
sentimental, in a cutter, just holding two, where 
snugly enseonsed beneath warm fan, end riding 
at a furious pace over the crisp snow (perhaps 
beneath a smiling moon), an ungloved hand 
would creep within the shelter of a maffto warm 
itself, and then would touch another hand so 
soft and small, that it needs must press the fin- 
gen of its fellow to extract some of its warmth, 
when at lost through a dusky bridge perhaps— 
could you tell what had happened t But there 
had been a half struggle, a strange sound (more 
like a kiss in faith than the report of a rifled 
cannon), and the bone's sharp shoes drown the 
sound of a merry maiden's laughter, and—on— 
on—beneath the moon—over the white hills— 
the merry chimes of the bells ringing a sweet 
chorus to low, tender voices of love—so home, 
ending the sleigh ride sentimental. 

Then sleigh tides majestic, through the town 
in the day time, when prim Bin. Edwards, or 
Bin. Jonathan Sprout were sitting at their drea¬ 
ry front windows on the Common, to observe 
and report any lack of deportment. Then sleigh 
rides sedate, when we all sat up straight, and the 
bosses took a slow gait to take os to church, and 
the sleigh ride jolly, when we went in a pong, 
packed in male and female on the straw, and the 
four prancing steeds dashed off, their balls mak¬ 
ing such a jingling that we had to shout and 
laugh more loudly to make ounehes heard. And 


such a merry ride f Such an excitement we creat¬ 
ed when we dashed through quiet Saugus, whose 
only excitement is a snuff mill! How the children 
shouted when we made our debut in Bellsea, that 
wonderful city owning nineteen churches, sixty 
spirit-rappers, and one wonderful letter-writing 
medium. And can we ever forget that charming 
dinner of confusion when we ate the dessert first, 
and took soup as the last course, in the capital 
of the State of Yankee Doodle 1 Never! By 
the memory of that pung, and the serenades on 
our way home! 

Well, after the sleighing, and the skating, and 
the singing and playing, parties by day, and 
soirees by night, came the inevitable question 
which cometh to all enjoyable panics at last: 

“And now, Mr. Clarence Rover, what will 
you do to-day ?” 

This was the puzzling question, and Bin. Peck 
was the puzzling interrogator. 

“ I don't know. Nothing, / guest." 

And I emphasised the last two words, and 
looked as thongh I should soon begin to talk 
genuine Yankee Doodle, with a proper amount 
of 14 du tells " and “ I want to know's.” 

“Nothing!” 

And the little body held np her hands in holy 
terror. After a moment’s thought she said: 

“ I have an idea—” 

“ Heavens ( I'll bring some of my Jean BCa- 
ria Farina Cologne, or it (the idea I mean) will 
bring on a stroke of apoplexy 1” 

“ O, you blockhead! I have a good mind to 
deprive you of the benefit of my thoughts for 
your impudence.” 

“Pardon! pardon!” 

And my smiling hostess pointed to a hand¬ 
some landscape in the parlor, and said: 

“ Do you see that picture !" 

“ Have I not taken in its beauties a thousand 
times with appreciative eyes ? It is a gem—one 
of those warm, luminons pictures which could 
not be an worthy of that son of Venice, Giorgione. 
The sunset seems an inspiration of a Claude 
Lorraine, and look how those turrets are reflect¬ 
ed in the polished mirror of the sea beneath. Do 
I see the picture? My dear madam, I saw 
scarcely anything else (save your own bright 
presence) when I first entered that room.” 

8milisg, I think a little scornfully, at my en¬ 
thusiasm, my hostem took my hand, led me ap 
to the picture, quietly asking me to take it from 
the wall and bring It to the window, which I 
wondering!y did, and then she said: 

“ Look at it again. Is it as fine a picture m 
you supposed 1” 

I had fended myself a judge of pfcfttiw, ad 
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her •trance queetioa piqued me. I examined it, 
and replied: 

“ Quite to! The painter has executed hie 
work in a smooth manner upon the surface, giv¬ 
ing i* a sort of enamel. Look at the depth, the 
warmth of those sunset-gilded clouds. It is a 
chef Tecum.” 

8be then took from a portfolio at hand a 
coarse lithograph, the lights and shadows indeed 
strongly marked, but the picture itself common 
and valueless as a work of art. She held this in 
triumph before me. 

“ What do you mean by this coarse wood cut I 1 ' 
I asked. 

“ I mean that it is your Venetian Giorgione, 
these clouds your Claude Lorraine sunset, these 
rough shadows your polished ate, that this is 
your chef d’eatvre. Ha, ha 1” 

And her merry laugh (and such a gushing, 
happy laugh it is) sounded load and mocking, 
as she twirled the engraving over her head, and 
snapped her little fingers before my faee. 

“ Impossible!” I said, dumbfounded. 

" Not at all/’ she replied. “ Now Mr. Wise¬ 
acre, I guess (and she looked at me mischievous¬ 
ly as she repeated the words I had made so much 
fan of) you will think a Yankee girl can teach 
you cosmopolitans something. From this rude 
lithograph I can produce so fine an oil-painting 
as to lead astray a high art critic like yourself, 
and if you will be a very good boy, and wont 
soil your dickey, and will clean your brushes 
properly, I will teach you the mysterious beau¬ 
ties of Grecian painting.” 

“I promise! anything 1 everything! Only 
teach me to make those coarse pictures into rase 
oil-paintings, and I will swear to do your bid¬ 
ding ! Ho, ho! for an artist’s life! Ah, I will 
get a blouse made to-morrow, and a little three- 
cornered cap, and a patent easel, and palette. 
By Jove 1 I will hire an atditr. Hurrah 1” 

8o to commence, my guardian angel in the art 
brought me a rude wooden frame, and a coarse 
lithograph of a woman (with her neck a little 
too hare perhaps) holding a dove in her arms. 
This picture the German artist had immortalised 
by the name “Mein Taubcbcn,” and if you 
don’t know what that means, I will explain that 
rendered into fair English, it signifies “My 
Dove.” And so wo wet “mein tanbehen’s” 
back with water till she was quite limp, and 
stretched it upon the rough frame wfah the edges 
pasted to the board, and after having dried it, 
the engraving becomes upon the frame as tight 
as a drum head. Then I was taught to apply a 
varnish prepared for the purpose to the back to 
dear the picture, and after that to use the oii- 


m 

paints, in the patent collapeeabte tubes, manufac¬ 
tured by Messrs. Windsor and Newton, of Lon¬ 
don, who, I am informed by their advertisement, 
manufacture paint for Her Mqjesty (what that 
means I leave the reader to judge). And after 
that the picture varnish is applied to the face of 
the picture, and the Grecian painting is finished, 
and I have given the recipe to the half million 
of Mr. Ballou’s readers in a single paragraph. 

It will be useless here for Clarence Rover, 
Esq^ artist if yon please (for is he nos an artist 
in tho true sense who creates ?), to recapitulate 
his enthusiasm as he perceived the coarse lines 
give way in the lithograph, to the soft colors ap¬ 
plied by the brush on the wrong side, and from 
the dull, expressionless face, the genii of the art 
wrought depth and warmth, color and expres¬ 
sion. It would be foolish, perhaps, to inform 
the dignified reader, how like a boy his delight 
sprang, warm from his Ups, to see as he did, the 
colorless mantle replaced by the rich-toned crim¬ 
son drapery which hung round the form of the 
figure in graceful folds, and to transform the 
heavy hair into one mass of waving gold, which 
clusters over beautiful shoulders. And when 
the last touches were completed, and the dinner- 
bell disturbed him from his pleasant task, be 
scarce could tear himself away from his pursuit. 

O, ye who speculate upon the stock exchange! 
ye bulls and bears of Wall, and State, and Wal¬ 
nut Streets—ye Roricrnctan, Pythagorean, or 
Paraceloean 1 Is it not better than the transmu¬ 
tation of base metals into gold, this rendition of 
coarse paints into Murillos, Da Vinci's or the 
glorious creations worthy of a Titian? Answer, 
ye prince of money bags who will pay a for¬ 
tune for a strip of canvass no larger than your 
wife's French mirror. 

And so I learned Grecian painting. After a 
while my friends got tired of me (as all friends 
will), and I prepared to go back to my bachelor 
den, some few huftdred miles as I said away. I 
packed my trunk, awful task, especially as I bad 
to borrow the servant’s covered bandbox to car¬ 
ry my stock of boots in, and with “ mein taub- 
chea ” snugly stowed away, I bade my dear host 
and hostess adieu. 

I do not know to this hour what prompted tbs 
act, whether it was the memory of the pleasant 
tutelage in Grecian painting, or if it was a secret 
prompter which told me to that woman I was to 
owe the dearest blessing that ever foil upon ms 
in my life, but so it was. I kissed her—I did— 
by Jove! Right before bur husband, too, and 
then I dashed away, not knowing if I was a 
doomed man or not—and after a time, aad in a 
bewildered manner I arrived home. 
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Now behold the band of fate 1 I could not at¬ 
tend to anything bat Grecian painting. I bought 
ail manner of lithographs and engravings, and a 
stationer's or picture-frame makers, fascinated 
me as surely as birds are said to be charmed 
by serpents. I would spend all the money I 
had about me in lithographs, and borrow, per¬ 
haps, before the day was out, to increase my 
store. Wood-cuts pleased me, lithographs de¬ 
lighted me, and a lightly-lined steel engraving 
enraptured me. Already my portfolios swelled 
with pictures which would have taken me years 
to finish. Every mail brought me a bag full of 
circulars from paint dealers who had by some 
unexplained process discovered my mania, and 
from the north, south, east and west, they pour¬ 
ed in upon me with catalogues and prices current, 
many with the pleasant assurance that ere long 
I might expect foreign houses to send me their 
lists. And still I was not idle. My hall, par¬ 
lor, dining-room and chambers were being fast 
filled with pictures, which, although not costing 
one tithe of the price of good canvass paintings, 
still comparing most favorably with master pieces 
which I had beheld in friends' galleries, and 
which were esteemed most highly. 

At last a new idea struck me. “ Why," I 
naked myself, “ should I not paint photographs 
in this style V 9 1 could have most valuable por¬ 
traits of ail my friends, painted with a richness 
and beauty which would make them of high 
worth. The only problem to solve would be 
whether the sensitive paper on which the photo¬ 
graphs were printed from the negative, would 
receive the dealing, varnish and colors. I im¬ 
mediately repaired to my friend Dubblelens, of 
the firm of Focnss and Dubblelens. 

“My dear Lens (I familiarly called him by 
the last syllable in his name), I wish to try an 
experiment. Give me two or three old prints 
which yon have not mounted. Photographs, I 
mean." * 

“Why, what the deuce—you aint going to 
start opposition to ns in the sunlight business, 
are you, my boy ?" 

“Not at all—But give me a few of your 
thrown aside prints." 

And after hunting some time amongst the 
prints in his chemical room, he brought me oat 
a little bundle of them with the remark : 

“ Here, my dear Rover, are a few of the pret¬ 
tiest girls we have in the place. This one's got 
a bad neck, bat she's rich as whengh (whistle). 

Here's another owns half of the ferns in- 

county, hair bad color—and here's one who sings 
and plays divinely, but what a squint, ah-h-ha! 
Here's a beauty, such eyes 1 such a mouth! I 


say, Masters (calling out to his man in the inner 
room), make those dozen prints of Miss Carrol 
No. 110 to day." 

Bnt without heeding the rattling conversation 
of Dubblelens, I had taken the (to me) prectons 
handle of cast-off prints, and speculating on the 
peculiar sacred character of such property in a 
photographer's room, I had reached my den at 
home, and hastened to inspect my prize, that I 
might select one of the number to try my ait 
upon. 

The first one I took—whengh! she was ugly, 
to be sure. Must I have that sour face peering 
at me for a day, while I enriched her leaden free 
with Windsor and Newton's choicest carmine 
and flake white 1 The next was better, but there 
was a spot on the noee which looked like a can¬ 
cer, and Grecian painting even, did not provide 
for cancers. The next, and the next, It diabk! 
what a month ! what a neck! But the next— 
ah h—heavens I was this a photograph ? or was 
it a beautiful fancy picture 1 It could not have 
been taken from life—it was the embodiment of 
a poet's dream. The clear oval face in outline 
against a background of flowers, the eyes large 
and soft and brooding; the small, dean cut 
mouth, the lips half opened, as if she were about 
to speak, the tapering fore-finger of one hand 
uplifted in warning over a beautiful greyhound 
who crouched at her feet, the mass of light hair 
which crowned her classic head, gathered into a 
knot behind whence escaped a few curls from 
bondage, which touched her white sloping shoul¬ 
ders, and the dark drapery of her dress hanging 
in folds around her half-girlish, half-woman’s 
form in such flowing lines of grace, that my eyes 
were riveted upon the harmony and taste of the 
whole picture in admiration, as much as my 
heart was spelled by the strange charm of that 
unknown woman’s beauty. 

I placed it upon its rude frame at once. I 
had painted the picture of many beautiful feces, 
but never any which haunted me like this one. 
Was it because I knew she must be living, and 
within perhaps an hundred miles or likely nearer 
to me 1 I cannot say. I only know I pored 
over each feature and every line, that I was as 
anxious to save the expression of the eyes and 
month, and to retain the air of warmth and har¬ 
mony and tenderness in the whole picture, as if 
I had been painting the photograph of a dear 
departed friend. 

At last it was completed. I dwelt upon it 
with rapture: what n soft light I had made dwell 
in the large eyes; how ivory-pure the skin; 
what a perfect salmon the graceful dog; and 
how rich the purple of her dress as it touched 
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the emerald award, and her mass of blonde hair, 
how gracefully it was coiled, and how like a 
tinge of sunset gold it seemed, against the dear 
blue of the sky in the background. Ah, I wor¬ 
shipped that picture, and when I bung it in my 
study (for Rover as I am, I am studious by fits) 
I went there almost hourly to gaze upon it, as a 
pilgrim would journey towards a shrine. 

I gave up painting other pictures. I haunted 
the establishment of Messrs. Dubblelens & Co. 
That was indeed my focus (?) of attraction. All 
I could ascertain about the lady whose picture I 
had hung up in my study, and whose image was 
enshrined in my heart, was, that her name was 
Carrol, the number of her negative in the estab¬ 
lishment was 110, that she had a number of pic¬ 
tures printed there and had paid for them, that 
she was a beautiful young lady, rather sad look¬ 
ing, and always accompanied by a fine grey¬ 
hound and an old lady. “And in fine/' added 
Dubblelens, who had given me the above infor¬ 
mation, “ I think it wonld be more prudent to 
forget the demoiselle, sir knight of the rueful 
countenance, for yon would have to encounter 
three dangers. No. 1, the dog. No. 2, the old 
lady. No. 3, last but not least, the very scornful 
looking, and unapproachable young lady herself." 

But his badinage drove me to my own heart 
for counsel (which baffled me as much), and I 
hinted in vain, church, concert and ball, nntii 
fairly worn out in my search, and heart sick, I 
determined to return to my home in the country 
(1 have not said where, remember), and try to 
forget the syren face which seemed to lead me 
like an ignis fatuns in mazes of strange follies 
and adventures. 

1 arrived from the city about twilight on a 
soft September evening, and sauntered leisurely 
from the railroad depot near my borne, towards 
the bouse which held my picture prizes, and the 
one of more value than the farm. As I walked 
up the^eautifal lane whose boughs were twined 
above my head, and formed an almost unbroken 
arch, I saw through the thick clusters of leaves, 
the heavens blaze with sunset glories, and be¬ 
tween the breaks in the old trees, I saw the banks 
of creamy clouds piled upon the horizon's low¬ 
est verge, while just above, the chequered light 
ef crimson, and emerald, and pearl was filtered 
through the rich and tender blue of the heavens 
in luminous streaks, which seemed like colored 
molten bars of gold, with jewels intertwined, 
which formed an oriflamb of splendor in the 
western sky. 

The birds were ringing gaily, and the hazy 
softness so peculiar to the early aatamn&l twi¬ 
light filled the air. 1 could see the brown, cot¬ 
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tage-built house in the shadows on the hill, and 
I already fancied that I sat In the little grove of 
pines in the lawn, dreaming away the still eve¬ 
ning hoars in tender thought of my loved un¬ 
known. But amazement 1 what fairy had trans¬ 
formed my grim castle into a crystal palace? 
For I saw the house no longer slumbering in 
the shadows on the hill, but every window pane 
was on fire from glancing lights within. Surely, 
the reflection of the sunset could not be the only 
magician which gave me most luminous topaz 
windows. As I approached more nearly, I heard 
the soft swell of marie on the air, and then a 
sweet chorns of song full of the tender melody 
of women’s voices was borne to me. What 
conld it mean 1 ? Was I all at onee to be induct¬ 
ed into mysteries outvieing those of the Arabian 
Nights, or more wonderful adventures than that 
most wonderful Aladhi? 

Mechanically I walked on, bewildered still 
further by sounds of merry langhter, so clear 
and silvery that I could almost persuade myself 
that fairies had taken possession of my mansioa 
daring my absence, and were holding a twilight 
revel. I had scarcely entered the lawn before I 
felt my eyes blindfolded by a pair of soft hands, 
and a sweet voice shouted in my ear: 

“Dear Clarry! dear old coz! so yon have 
come home at last, eh ?" 

And the voice was merry, and the laugh was 
like the ripple of sweet failing waters. I had 
disengaged the soft hands, and quickly placed my 
arm around the fair one's waist, and most surely 
gave her a hearty, cousinly kiss. 

“ Why, Isabel! my dear little cousin. When 
did the heavens drop yon ? What is the mean¬ 
ing of these lights and mnric and laughter at 
the house ?'* And I deluged her with my ques¬ 
tions. 

“ Why, you charming old Rover, you—there, 
th e re ■ d on't kiss me again, or I wont say anoth¬ 
er word, nor give yon an introduction to the 
party I have brought to surprise your old bache¬ 
lor house, for one evening, into mirth and mnric. 
Well, we heard over at The Dovecoat that you 
had returned from yonr trip to Yankee Doodle, 
and that yon had snddenly taken a mania for 
painting. We waited until we were tired, for 
you to ride over and see your cousins, yon bad 
follow, and at last determined that if “ Moham¬ 
med wonld not go to the mountain, the moun¬ 
tain wonld come to Mohammed." So we made 
np a party, arrived here at noon, found the honse 
deserted, save by yonr old black Jim, and a hor¬ 
rid smell of turpentine—rummaged every room 
except that old den of a study, which Bluebeard 
always keeps locked (don't—you shan't have 
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another wife in me)—hare examined and criti¬ 
cised every picture—” 

44 Except one, which I worship, Isabel,” I in¬ 
terrupted. 

44 Ton worship anything, yon heathen, except 
that kicking mare Fanny, and yonr awful death¬ 
trap, the sail boat—” 

“ Stop, stop! Dear Isabel,” I asked, sudden¬ 
ly, as I saw a group standing npon the piazza, 
44 who are with yon, and how in the name of 
Cornucopia am I to feed yon ?” 

44 To yonr first question, yon know every one, 
all Thomas's folks—there is bnt one stranger 
amongst ns, and her (she whispered mysterious¬ 
ly) I want yon to fall in love with.” 

44 With the greatest pleasure,” I replied, as a 
score of arms with hands attached were stretched 
forth to greet me npon the piazza, and such a 
scampering and laughing and shooting, greeted 
me: 

44 Clarence has arrived! Hurrah! Clarry has 
come 1” 

And amongst hand shakings, and “ how d'ye 
do, old fellow’s,” I made my way into the bouse. 
The hall was half full of mysterious hampers, 
which looked as if my larder was not to be dis¬ 
turbed, and when I asked a party of the boys to 
come into my study to see an imported case I 
kept there, I was not allowed to stir, but certain 
mysterious bottles were drawn from the depths 
of straw, in cases in the hall, and we all refresh¬ 
ed ourselves (with milk, perhaps). And now, 
amid romping and dancing the cry was raised: 

•*Where's Mildred Carrol? Where’s Milly 
Carrol?” 

“ Gone into the garden,” answered somebody. 

And I supposed this Mildred must be the 
stranger with whom I was to tall in love, and 
anxious to defer the awful task, I invited the 
party «n masse into my study to see a picture, 
before she returned with her companion, my wild 
cousin, Fritz Armitage. 

So we rushed up stairs with a dozen lights in 
as many hands, and I entered the room where 
my prize was kept, as sacredly as antiquarians 
do their relics. 

All eyes were riveted at once upon the face of 
my unknown. And no sooner did they perceive 
the face than a simultaneous peal of laughter 
burst from the group, and mysterious glances 
were passed from one to the other. I said, half- 
vexed at this reception of my cherished picture: 

“ Is not the picture well painted ?” 

44 Exquisitely 1” replied half a dozen. 

44 Is the face and form not beautiful ?” I asked. 

“ The perfection of grace and harmony,” was 
the answer. 


"Then why, may I ask, does it excite yonr 
mirth?” 

Isabel, my roguish cousin, became spokeswo¬ 
man for the party, and it would be impossible So 
describe to you the mingled expression of amnse« 
ment and wonderment depicted on her face as 
she said: 

“ We will make a bargain with you, dear old 
follow. Come, now, don’t pout, but be a good 
coz. Tell us the full and unabridged history of 
this picture, and on the honor of the Armitages 
you shall know the cause of our mirth.” 

“ The history 1 The history of the picture I” 
many voices loudly echoed. 

44 1 will do so,” I replied. "And I give you 
all warning, friends, that this time I am in ear¬ 
nest. I had received instruction in the art of 
which you have seen in this house so many in¬ 
sults, and I was anxious to try if it was applica¬ 
ble to photograph pictures. I procured some 
half a dozen old prints from my friends Focus 
and Dubbleleos, all of which, when I arrived 
home, I threw away in disgust, except this ooe 
picture. If I had loved this lady years ago, and 
she had been lost to me, and I had possessed no 
relic of her save remembrance, I could not have 
hailed this picture of her more joyfully. Too 
may smile, gay Cousin Isabel, and throw sly 
glances toward the crowded doorway, bat upon * 
my honor, I became so enamored of this picture^ 
that I gazed upon it by day with sweet feelings 
of possession, and by night I dreamed of the be¬ 
ing whose shadows upon the paper had so spell¬ 
ed my heart. I was in love. I acknowledge it, 
and my imagination daily feeding on the thought 
of this fair lady, it seemed that I knew her, and 
could hear her speak and laugh. I grant that it 
were romance, fitter for a beardless boy, but re¬ 
member, my laughing coz, there are springs in 
every heart which flow once, sorely, at the touch 
of that strange wand—love. The magician will 
touch yours by-and-by. % 

"I pursued all inquiries about this lady, in 
every quarter, but in vain. The photographers 
did not know her residence, and I am as com¬ 
pletely in fault now as ever. But I tell von, dear 
friends, call it a foolish whim if you please, that 
I treasure that picture more highly than I would 
a genuine Murillo.” 

“ But her name—have you no name for your 
idol ?” asked several voices. 

44 Only Carrol, they said her name was ChnroL* 

And then each peals of laughter—such crowd¬ 
ing and confusion at the door of my study -sad 
when I glanced there, I could have sworn my 
castle was at the mercy of an enchantress. In the 
open doorway stood the living representation of 
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my picture. The light* disclosed the beautifal 
face all aglow with blushes, which came and 
went like rosy clouds over her fair countenance. 
Her heavy hair, a mass of filtered gold, had fallen 
from the braids behind her head, and clustered 
in curls upon her shoulders; her eyes wers down- 
east, and veiled almost beneath the heavily fring¬ 
ed lids, but their beauty was only hidden, not 
lost, and their expression more like the soft 
slumbering light which cometh Out of darkness. 
Hear her side stood the greyhound (doubtless 
the original of the picture), and the confusion of 
the lady's appearance gave an interest to her 
beauty, which her baahfhl attitude and the strange 
circumstances of her situation enhanced. I was 
no less embarrassed (for doubtless the lady had 
beard my whole confession) and not the less so 
when my wicked Cousin Isabel introduced: 

“ My cousin, Mr. Clarence Rover, Miss Mil¬ 
dred Carrol." 

It would be impossible to narrate the badinage 
of the occasion, but as host, I endeavored to 
make my guests forget the contretemps, and we 
had dancing, and singing, and romping, until I 
managed partly to dissipate the shyness of Miss 
Mildred Carrol, who was disposed seriously to 
dislike me for the unfortunate position in which 
I had placed her, but as the night wore on, I 
had so far prevailed over her displeasure as to 
have the pleasure of eating a philopoena with her, 
and to-night, just before I sat down to write this 
truthful history of Grecian Painting, I paid the 
phdopcena, which I lost of course—and what do 
you think I gave Mildred Carrol 1 An engage¬ 
ment nng. And on the fourth of June, God 
willing, I shall call her wife. Was it fate which 
won Clarence Rover a wife, or Grecian painting, 
or better still, my good teacher of the art, dear 
Mrs. Peckl Blessed be her memory. 


THE HUMAN VOICE. 

The most beautiful and touching instrument 
which man has received from the bands of his 
is the voice. Through words he can im¬ 
part life and signification to his melodies; he 
can call forth the most secret feelings of the 
heart, awaken every passion into living reality, 
and powerfully vihrate all the chords of the soul. 
What joyful sensations cannot the simple song 
of the shepherdess of the Alps inspire! If such 
be the case, how much greater must be the effect 
p ro d uced by a cultivated singer, if his song be 
enlivened by art and a regulated fancy—we say 
a regulated fancy, for how often do even experi¬ 
enced singers, betrayed by vanity or affectation, 
overstep the limits marked out by nature. And 
yet bow much more frequently are the most ex- 
oeUent gifts, instead of being consecrated to the 
service of the art, perverted to a mere mechanical 
and uuinteilectual means of making a livelihood. 
— Bentley. 


NAPOZiBOira BRAVERY. 

At the first rumor of the emperor's return to 
Champagne, the Austrian army, as if seized with 
mania at a single name, had retreated by every 
road from the walls of Paris, as far as Troyes ana 
Dijon. The Emperor of Austria, fearful of be¬ 
ing surrounded, even in the midst of his troops, 
took refuge at Dyon. Alexander and the king 
of Prussia had got beyond Troyes. These sov¬ 
ereigns, magnifying the danger by the memory 
of so many former defeats, ana fearful of a snare 
in the very heart of France, which had fallen 
with such apparent facility into their hands, 
agreed to send to their respective plenipotentia¬ 
ries at the Congress of Ch&tillon the most press¬ 
ing instructions to effect a peace. Had the em- 

E ror had timely notice of these terrors, he could 
ve signed a peace on a European basis, at the 
moment that his own empire was fading beneath 
bis feet; but he was ignorant of them. Alarm¬ 
ed, on his own part, at the masses crowding 
down upon him, he retreated towards Arciasur- 
Aube, where he unexpectedly name in contact 
with the army of Schwartzenourg. A sanguin¬ 
ary battle ensued, unexpectedly to both generals, 
between the French and Austrians. Napoleon 
fought at hazard, without any other plan than 
the necessity of fighting, ana the resolution to 
conquer or die. He renewed in this action the 
miracles of bravery and sang-froid of Lodi and 
Rivoli; and his youngest soldiers blushed at the 
idea of deserting a chief who hazarded his own 
life with such invincible courage. He was re¬ 
peatedly seen sparring his horse to a gallop 
against his enemy's cannon, and re appearing as 
if inaccessible to death, after the smoke had evap¬ 
orated. A live shell having fallen in front of 
one of his young battalions, which recoiled and 
wavered in expectation of the explosion, Napo¬ 
leon, to re assure them, spurred his charger to¬ 
wards the instrument of destruction, made him 
smell the burning match, wafted unshaken for 
the explosion, and was blown up. Rolling in 
the dust with his mutilated steed, and rising 
without a wound, amidst the plaudits of his 
soldiers, he calmly demanded another horse, and 
continued to brave the grape-shot, and to fly into 
the thickest of the battle. His guard at length 
arrived, and restored the fortune of the day.— 
Lamartine. 


THEY SHALL OBTAIN MERCY. 


If yon find a man disposed to complain of the 
coldness of the world, be sore you will find that 
be has never brought anything into the world to 
warm it, but is a personal lump of ice set in the 
midst of it. If you find a man who complains 
that the world is all base and hollow, tap him, 
and he will probably sound base and hollow. 
And so, in the other way, a kind man will prob¬ 
ably find kindness everywhere about him. The 
merciful man, as a general thing, will obtain 
mercy. He who has always had a kind excuse 
for others, who has looked at the brightest side 
of the case; he who has rendered his pardon and 
his help whenever he coaid, who has never 
brought his fellow-man in any strait by reason 
of not helping him, will find that the mercy 
which he has bestowed flows hack upon him in a 
full and spontaneous spring. He will make a 
merciful world by the mercy he himself shows.— 
Chapin. 
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BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


I see the crimson come and go 
Upon her cheeks of rosy snow; 

And in the sky depths of her eyes 
A tender brilliance lives and dies; 

Her wine-red lips utter no word, 

To tell me that her heart is stirred. 

I hold in mine her dainty hand, 

My burning eyes her own command; 

I press the hand my fingers gird, 

It flutters like a prisoned bird; 

And when I rise to say good night, 

Her blushes leave her marble white. 

I asked he%once to be to me 
A pilot on life’s stormy sea; 

I said her gentle prayers alone 
Conld for my reckless sins atone; 

For her sweet sake in heaven I’d trust, 

And hide my follies in the dust 

She turned away—my doubts and fears 
Rose madly up; but by her tears 
I knew myself beloved, and then, 

What kin had I with other men ? 

I soared aloft on rapture’s wings, 

And scorned earth's common, paltry things. 

But though she wept, and in her eyes 
I saw a love which never dies, 

She drew her icy hand from mine, 

And said, “ I never can be thine 1 
I’ll pray for thee as ne’er before— 

Go, friend, and ask for nothing more I” 


[OHKXAIm] 

LBTTICE &NOLLYS, 

A Tale of the Reign of Elisabeth of England. 

BY ARTHUR. W. LITTLE. 


“ A girl, my lady!—a fair and perfect girl!” 
was the answer of the nurse to the faintly* whis¬ 
pered question of the yonng mother who, two 
hours before, had been vacillating between life 
and death, until the first weak cry of her baby 
seemed to wake up the slumbering senses once 
more. "And here is your husband, my lady, 
who scarcely minds the baby at all, because of 
his great anxiety for yourself. Will yon apeak 
to him r 

And the lady lifted the snowy hand that lay 
upon the counterpane, and said, in a fond but 
feeble voice, “ Frauds 1” pointing at the same 


time to the little bundle of clothes in nurse's 
arms, out of which peeped a wee face, such 
at had never greeted the young husband's eyes 
before. He bestowed bnt small notice upon the 
little thing, bnt bent fondly over the sweet, pule 
faoe that lay half hidden in a cloud of misty laces 
and embroidery. 

41 God has been good to me, my Catherine,” 
he said, devoutly, 44 in sparing your life to my 
prayers. Had it been otherwise, I could never 
have borne to look upon the child. Hay, speak 
not, my precious wife! I know all you would 
utter, but nurse says you most not be agitated. 
Go to sleep now, love, and when yon awake we 
will talk about this little one, if you have 
strength.” He stooped and kissed the eyelids 
that seemed already closing in happy repose; 
and another woman entering to assist the must 
with her charge, he quitted the room immedia ttH 
ly, and the lady was asleep before her husband’s 
footfalls were out of hearing. 

The two gossips held a whispered talk at the 
far end of the room. 

44 What will my lady name the child ?” asked 
the last comer. 

44 Perhaps after her well-beloved cousin, Anne 
Boleyn the queen, God rest her soul!” answered 
the nurse. 

44 Now God and the saints forefend!” returned 
Dame Paulina. 44 She will never do that, leet 
her unhappy fete should follow the child. No, 
no; ft would bring ill-luck to the sweet little 
thing, bless its pretty face! It must have a 
namesake whose life has been more blessed end 
happy than the poor queen. But I doubt not ft 
will be as beautiful as she, and far happier." 

44 Amen I" piously exclaimed the nurse, m the 
baby sank to unconscious slumber in her moth¬ 
erly arms. 


Four years after the cruel tragedy of Anne 
Boleyn's death, the poor queen's cousin Cathe¬ 
rine gave birth to this beautiful child, who bade 
feir to match in person her ill-feted relative. 
Catherine Carey married Sir Francis Knollyt, 
who was made Knight of the Garter by Qeeeu 
Elisabeth. The youthful husband was seam 
twenty when file marriage took place. Cathe¬ 
rine might have been a little older, although 
there is no correct date of the onion, o^pf rim 
birth of the child, whom, in spite of the nose's 
prediction, they did not name for the 31-fated 
Anne Boleyn. They called her by the sweet 
name of Lettiee, after her grandmother, who woe 
a De Peayston; and although distinguished far 
nothing remarkable in acquirements or position, 
Lettiee Knollys became the controller of the fetes 
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Of others fkr higher than herself in the social 
scale. 

The child, whose birth scarcely created a sen¬ 
sation ont of the family circle, was followed by 
so less than fifteen brothers and sisters—a ter¬ 
rible tax apon the worthy knight, In those days 
when the dwellers at court needed a princely 
revenue to meet the enormons expenses and ex¬ 
travagant style expected of them. Bat Letdce, 
thoagh growing op really beautiful, as Dame 
Panfina prophesied, was long in making a choice 
among the gallants of the court, and remained 
unmarried until she was twenty-five years of age. 
Not old enough to have lost a spark of the beau¬ 
tiful romance that hangs around youth like a 
veil, biding the roogh and craggy steeps of life— 
that dwells in the sobered vision of middle age, 
and does not desert wholly man nor woman, 
when approaching the end of our mortal career. 

Lattice was still beautiful. The bright golden 
locks and sunny complexion peculiar to the 
Saxon style of beauty, seemed even fairer in her 
than in the maiden Queen Elisabeth, to whom 
her mother was closely allied. The full, rich red 
lips, the fair, smooth brow, the delicately pen¬ 
cilled eyebrows, the dainty little ears, and the 
hands and feet of almost fairy-like proportions, 
had waked the songs of many of the court 
hards; yet, like her royal cousin, she still walked 
"in maiden meditation, fancy free/' until the 
echoes of her heart responded to the whispered 
love of Walter Deverenx. 

It was delightful enough to exchange the 
•tern, puritanical dominion which Sir Francis 
Knollys had long exercised over his children, for 
the bland and liberal indulgence of Devereux; 
delightful to her affectionate heart to receive ca¬ 
resses instead of lectures; and equally delightful 
to merge her own plebeian descent, as the grand¬ 
daughter of Robert Knollys the dyer, in her hus¬ 
band’s lineage, in which noble and even royal 
blood profusely mingled. 

Deverenx hud become, by his father’s death, 
Viscount of Hereford about eight years previous 
to his marriage; and it was therefore as Vis¬ 
countess Hereford that the young bride took her 
place at court. Seven years after this Elisabeth 
bestowed upon him the title of the Earl of Essex, 
and created him a Knight of the Gaiter, for ser¬ 
vices rendered in the northern rebellion. 

In 1573 she sent him to Ireland; but although 
he did her good service there, the queen was un¬ 
grateful, and treated him as her whims often led 
her to treat her attached and faithful servants. 
Again he was taken into ftrvor, and sent buck us 
fetfi-Marshal of Ireland; but the cures and toils 
of his position, and the changefttl conduct of 


Elisabeth, bud worn and chafed his generous 
spirit until mortal s tre n gth 'gave way before the 
struggle. He wrote to the queen in each a 
strain of melancholy, and yet at once so manly 
and loyally, that it was impossible for that 
strange woman’s heart not to thrill at the moving 
appML 

Alas! it was not the queen alone that had 
wronged the noble heart of Waher Deverenx. 
Deeper than Elisabeth’s ehangefhl mood, deeper 
than the wounds inflicted by suspicion and mis¬ 
representation, and the whole catalogue of evils 
that come to those who "put their trust m 
princes,” was the treachery of Letdce Knollys— 
that other queen whom he had enthroned above 
all other women in his heart of hearts. Mach as 
she had loved her husband, and happy as were 
their first years together, the tempter bad come 
to her hi the shape of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester—a man of whom it was said that no 
woman could resist his fesefaations; at least one 
woman did not. In the prolonged absence of 
her husband, Lattice Knollys fell Report said 
that the death of Essex was by tbe treachery of 
Dudley, bat there wet at least no proof. Essex, 
smarting under the queen’s censure, and wound¬ 
ed in his honor and affections, was » broken¬ 
hearted man; dying as surely by Ms wife’s hands, 
perhaps, as though she had really administered 
the poison which she had the credit of giving 
him at the instigation of her lover. 

The thirty-fifth birthday of Essex had just 
passed. He was too young to have died of sor¬ 
row ; bat earth had no beating for his wounded 
spirit, and he longed for fee rest of the grave. 
God gave him peace in dying—such peace as 
they who had injured him never knew. 

It was two years since the tomb had closed 
over the mortal remains of Walter Devereux. 
Again is fee still beavtifel Lettioe arrayed as a 
bride. Gems gleam from her bosom and her 
hair, and the rich lace of her bridal veil half con¬ 
ceals fee bright golden locks, which have deep¬ 
ened in tint since she stood at fee altar as a 
more youfefol bride. Almost forty years have 
passed over that still smooth brew; yst is it as 
Mr as ever. The rounded arm is as white, the 
taper waist almost as slender. Bee 1 it is Lord 
Lei ces ter, fee reputed, if not veal mardeier of 
her husband, by whom she stands—the man who 
at least helped to break that noble heart; the 
man whose treacheries had been so deep and 
well laid, feat Sir Francis Knollys insisted feat 
the marriage should be performed twice, lest 
some false trick should be played upon his 
daughter! Perhaps the simple old knight had 
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never learned how load the world wee ringing 
his daughter’s name as Leicester's mistress while 
her husband was living. Be that as it might, it 
was more than probable that the new bridegroom 
had one wife still living when he became the 
husband of Letlice Knoll js. 

Elizabeth sat in her private apartment giving 
audience to the French ambassador, M. de 
Limier. His errand to the queen was well 
known to her courtiers. It was to plead the 
wishes of Henry of France that Elisabeth would 
bestow her royal hand opon his brother, the 
Duke of Aqjou. The queen had been listening 
to his eloquence until she fancied herself in love, 
not only with the bridegroom thus offered to her 
acceptance, bat with the handsome ambassador 
also* Leicester was frantic at the thought The 
qneen once married, he believed would prove the 
death-blow to his success at court He had been 
Elizabeth's favorite too long, to approve of any 
rash step on the part of his royal mistress. Tim 
wily Frenchman discovered Lei c ester's opposi¬ 
tion, and at this very interview he coolly inform¬ 
ed her of the earl’s marriage, hitherto kept strict¬ 
ly private from the royal ear. Hardly disguising 
her anger from the ambassador, she sent for 
Leicester, and the scene that ensoed baffles de¬ 
scription. 

“ God's life! my Lord of Leicester, you are 
wedded, we find-—and to that light o' love whom 
I shame to name as having royal blood in her 
veins. Her mother, thank God, is not alive to 
see the day when Letti e e Knoilys makes such 
work for gossips to chatter about! S'death, we 
have half a mind to order you both to the 
Tower! At all rates, you shall remain at Green¬ 
wich Castle until you learn to respect our royal 
will." 

Leicester beat his knee and hid his face in 
affected penitence; appealed to her tender heart 
—a compliment more highly valued by Elisabeth 
because so singularly undeserved; and by dint 
of flattery and his handsome faoe, now looking 
np to her with that melancholy smile that was 
ever irresistible to Elisabeth, he soon made his 
peace again, and escaped the penalty she had 
threatened. After this he was in greater favor 
than ever; became her lieutenant-general, and 
seemed, in all respeets, as she termed him, “ as 
noble and worthy a subject as ever prince com¬ 
manded." But she never until his death con¬ 
quered her jealousy of his wife. 

“ Curses come home to roost ” is a proverb 
that cannot be gainsayed. Notwithstanding that 
Leicester ever spoke of his countess as a faithful 
and affectionate wife, making his will entitling 


her to great wealth, them was still tome unro- 
vealed trouble between them; and one dark stain 
rests upon the memory of Lettiee Knoilys in re¬ 
gard to Leicester as well as to Essex. Nothing 
was ever proved against her; but it was said that 
while he was ill at Combury Hall, she mixed for 
him a “ deadly cordial," of which he died. If 
true, then were the deaths of the good Bail of 
Essex and of poor Amy Bobsart avenged by 
righteous retribution. 

When the son of Lettiee Knoilys, Robert, the 
second Earl of Essex, was brought to the block 
for treason, Christopher Blount perished by the 
same axe. Blount was concerned in the pro¬ 
ceedings of the young nobleman, and shared his 
fate. He had been an officer in Leicester's house¬ 
hold, had worked himself upward, in a certain 
sense, first, by joining some of the various plots 
of the time, where better men than himself fig¬ 
ured, and secondly, by marrying into the nobility. 
For, will it be believed that this man—a servant 
of her husband, a man with neither birth, wealth 
nor talent, except for intrigue of the lowest politi¬ 
cal sort, a man full sixteen years younger than 
herself, was the third husband of Lettiee Knotty* t 
With a son grown to manhood, and two daugh¬ 
ters already women, she descended to a third 
marriage, beneath herself in birth and position, 
and disrespectful to the memory of her children’s 
father. 

Christmas Day, 1694, was that on which Lat¬ 
tice Knoilys ended her long, long life of ninety- 
five yean. All the latter part of her life, from 
the time of Blount’s death, a period of thirty-four 
yean, she had passed at Drayton-Bassett, an oM 
manor-house bequeathed to her by Leicester, 
near Tamworth. For yean she had interested 
herself in the poor and suffering. Perhaps in 
deeds of charity she sought to make atonement 
for other deeds. Let us hope that the attempt 
was sincere, and its result successful! It may 
be that she who so often sowed the wind, after 
gathering in her whirlwind harvest, had subsided 
at last into a peace which no storm could dis¬ 
turb. It may be that at the last hour upon that 
Christmas Day, He who came to bring that 
“ peace and good will," breathed it into her souL 
It may be that God’s angels came down to soothe 
the sin-weary soul, and bid it look upward, in 
tones of lofty cheer; and that all those long years 
of desolate widowhood might have purified the 
spirit, and made it fit for the society of the holy 
dead. _ ___ _ 

All merely graceful attributes are usually the 
most evanescent. 
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Dedicated to the Teacher and Pupils of a Juvenile 
Singing-School in N -. 


BT MART FBB01VAL. 

aim—“auu lajm stub.” 

We dedicate this parting hour 
To love and friendship true; 

Teachers and friends we gently breathe 
A heartfelt sad adieu. 

Chorus —Adieu to these dear pleasant scenes. 
We've passed in joy and glee! 

We part in peace, we part in love, 
Farewell—remember me! 

Here lisping babes together sing 
In harmony and love; 

United voices sweetly blend, 

They reach the throne above. 

We'll not forget a teacher kind, 

Mid all life's changing soenes; 

Her work by faith, and not by sight, 

Will mingle in onr dreams. 

When future days, and happy scenes, 

And other friends, may bless; 

Though many a year has o'er us flown, 
We may not love thee less. 


[oaiawAi.] 

THE COINERS.. 


BT A NEW TORK BBTECTIVR. 


During the year 1848 the West was flooded 
with counterfeit coin. It was so well manufac¬ 
tured that it passed readily. The evil at last be¬ 
came so great that the United States authorities 
requested a skilful detective might be sent to fer¬ 
ret out the nest of coiners. I was fixed upon to 
perform the duty. 

I had nothing to guide me. The fact, how¬ 
ever, that Chicago was the city where the coun¬ 
terfeit coin was most abundant, led me to suspect 
that the manufactory might be somewhere within 
its limits. It was, therefore, to the capital of the 
West that I first proceeded. I spent five weeks 
in that beautiful city, but without gaining the 
slightest clew of the counterfeiters. 

I began to grow discouraged, and really 
thought I should be obliged to return home with¬ 
out having achieved any result. One day I re¬ 
ceived a letter from my wife requesting that I 
would send her home some money, as she was 
out of fends. 1 went into a bank and asked for 


a draft, 8t the same time handing a cam of 
money to pay for H, in which there were several 
half dolian. The clerk pushed three of the half 
dollars back to me. 

“ Counterfeit,” said he. 

"What/' said I, “do you mean to tell me 
those half dollars are counterfeit V 9 

“Ido” 

“ Are you certain V 9 

“Perfectly certain. They are remarkably 
well executed, but they are deficient in weight. 
See for yourself.” 

And he placed one of them in the scales 
against a genuine half dollar on the other side. 
The latter weighed down the former. 

“That is the best executed counterfeit coin I 
ever saw in my life,” I exclaimed, examining 
them very closely. “ Is all the counterfeit money 
in circulation here of the same character as 
this!” 

“ O, dear, no,” replied the clerk, “ it is not 
nearly so well done. These are the work of Ned 
Willett, the famous New Tork counterfeiter. I 
know them well, for I have handled a great deal 
of it in my time. Here is some of the money 
that is in circulation here,” he added, taking 
several half dollars from a drawer. “ Ton see 
the milling is not nearly as perfect as Ned Wil¬ 
lett's, although it is pretty well done, too.” 

I compared the two together, and found that 
he was right. I supplied the place of the three 
counterfeit half dollars with good coin, and re¬ 
turned the former to my pocket again. 

A few days after this I received information 
which caused me to take a journey to a village 
situated about thirty miles from Chicago. I ar¬ 
rived there at night and took up my quarters at 
the only tavern in the place. It was a wretched 
dwelling, and kept by an old man and woman, 
the surliest couple I think it has ever been my 
lot to meet. In answer to my inquiry as to 
whether I could have lodging there for the night, 
I noticed that the host gave a peculiar look at his 
wife, and after some whispering I was informed 
in the most ungracious manner possible that I 
conld have a bed. 

I have frequently in the course of my life been 
obliged to put op with wretched accommodation, 
so I did not allow my equanimity of temper to 
be destroyed by the miserable fere set before me, 
and the still more miserable sleeping apartment 
into which I was ushered after I had concluded 
my repast. 

The chamber was small in size, and was cer¬ 
tainly well ventilated, for I could see the stars 
peeping through the roof. The bed was simply 
a bag of straw thrown into one corner of the 
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room, without sheets or covering of Any kind. 
This last fact, however, was not of much eense- 
seqnence, as it was summer time, and oppressively 
hot. 

I stood for more than an hour gazing ont of 
the opening which served for a window. Before 
me was spread an immense prairie, the limits of 
which I could not see. The tavei n in which I 
had taken np my abode appeared to be isolated 
from all other dwellings, and save the croak of 
the tree frog and the ham of the locust not a 
sound reached my ears. It was a beautiful 
moonlight night, and so bright that I could see 
to read the smallest print. 

At last I began to grow weary, and throwing 
myself on my pallet I was soon plunged into a 
deep slumber. How long I slept I know not, 
but I was awakened by a dull sound, which re¬ 
sembled some one hammering in the distance. I 
suppose it was the peculiarity of the sound 
which awoke me, for it was by no means loud, 
but conveyed to me the idea of some one striking 
iron with a muffled hammer. I rose up from my 
bed and went to the window; the moon was low 
in the western horizon, by which fact I knew 
that it must be near morning. The sound I have 
before referred to, reached me more distinctly 
than when in the back part of the chamber. It 
appeared to come from some outhouses which 
were situated about a hundred yards from the 
house. 

Now I am naturally of an inquiring mind, and 
this sound, occurring as it did in the middle of 
the night in such a remote, out of the way place, 
piqued my curiosity, and I felt an irresistible de¬ 
sire to go out and discover the cause of it. This 
desire, as the sound continued, grew upon me 
with such intensity that I resolved to gratify it at 
any price. 

I put on my boots, the only article of attire I 
had discarded, and cautiously opening the door 
of my chamber, noiselessly descended the rick- 
•tty staircase. A few steps brought me into the 
lower apartment, which I found entirely deserted. 
I crept quietly to the door, and unfastening it 
without making the slightest noise, was soon in 
the moonlight. 

Not a soul was visible, but the sound still con¬ 
tinued, and grew much more distinct as I ap¬ 
proached the place from whence it proceeded. 
At last I found myself before a long, low build¬ 
ing, through the crevices of which 1 could per¬ 
ceive a lurid glare issuing. I stooped down and 
peered through the keyhole, and to my extreme 
surprise, I saw half a dozen strong-looking men 
with their coats off, and sleeves turned np, per¬ 
forming a variety of strange occupations. Some 


were working at a forge, others were superintend¬ 
ing the casting of moulds, and some were en¬ 
gaged in the process of milling coin. In a mo¬ 
ment the whole truth hurst upon me. Here was 
the gang of counterfeiters I was in search of, and 
the landlord and his wife evidently belonged to 
the same band, for in one corner I perce iv ed 
them employed the man polishing off some half 
dollar pieces, just tamed from the moulds, while 
the woman was packing the finished coin into 
rolls. 

I bad seen enough, and was about to r et urn to 
my apartment again, when suddenly I feh a 
heavy band placed on my shoulder, and turning 
my bead round, to my honor found myself in tbe 
grasp of as ill-looking a scoundrel as ever 
escaped the gallows. 

“ What are yon doing here, my good fellow ?” 
he exclaimed, in a gruff voice, giving me a shake. 

“ Taking a stroll by moonlight," I replied, en¬ 
deavoring to maintain my presence of mind. 

“ Well, perhaps you’ll just take a stroll in 
here, will yout" returned the ruffian, pushing 
open the door and dragging me In after trim. 

All the inmates of the barn immediately 
stopped work, and rushed towards us when they 
saw me. 

“ Why, what's this V ' they all exclaimed. 

“ A loafer I found peeping outside," said the 
man who had captured me. 

“ He's a traveller that came to the tavern to¬ 
night and asked for lodgings; the last time I saw 
him he was safe in bed," said the landlord. 

The men withdrew to a corner of the apart¬ 
ment, leaving one to keep guard over me. I 
soon saw they were in earnest consultation, and 
were evidently debating some important ques¬ 
tion. The man keeping guard over me said 
nothing, but scowled fiercely. I had not uttered 
a single word during all tbe time I had been in 
the bam. I was aware that whatever I might 
say, would in all probability only do more harm 
than good, and it has always been a maxim of 
mine to hold my tongue when in doubt At last 
the discussion seemed to be settled, for the black¬ 
est and dirtiest of the whole came forward, and 
without any introduction, exclaimed: 

“ I say, stranger, look here—you must die!" 

I did not move a muscle, nor utter a word. 

“ Ton have found out our secret, and dead 
men tell no tales." 

I was still silent 

“ We will give yon ten minutes to say jour 
prayers, and also allow you the privilege of say¬ 
ing whether you will be hanged or shot" 

Suddenly an idea struck me. I remembered 
something that ought save my life. I bam into 
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a violent fit of laughter, in fact it was hysterical, 
hot they did not know that. They looked from 
one to the other in she greatest amaeemeat. 

“ Well, he takes it mighty cool, anyhow/' said 
one. 

“ I suppose he don't think we are in earnest," 
said another. 

"Come, stranger, yon had better say your 
prayers," said the man who had first spoken, 
" time flies." 

My only reply was a fit of laughter more 
violent than the first. 

"The man's mad 1" they exclaimed. 

"Or drank," said some. 

" Well, boys," I cried, speaking for the first 
time, " this is the best joke I ever seed. What, 
hang a pal ?" 

" ▲ pal—yon a pal ?" 

"I aint nothing else," was my elegant 
rejoinder. 

" What's your name t" 

"Did yon ever hear of Ned Willett?" I 
asked. 

" Yon may be certain of that. Aint he at the 
head of oar profession ?'* 

" Well, then, I'm Ned Willett." 

" Yon Ned Willett ?" they all exclaimed. 

" Yon may bet your life on that," I retar nod, 
swaggering op to the comer where 1 had seen 
the old woman counting and packing the coun¬ 
terfeit half dollars. 

Fortune favored me. None of the men pres¬ 
ent had over seen Ned Willett, although his rep¬ 
utation was well known to them, and my swag¬ 
gering, insolent manner had somewhat thrown 
them off their guard, yet I could plainly see that 
all their doubts were not removed. 

"And you call these things well done, do 
you?" I asked, taking up a roll of the money. 
" Well, all I can say is that if you can't do bet¬ 
ter than this you had better shat up shop, that's 
all." 

" Can you show us anything better?" asked 
one of the men. 

“ I r&yther think I can. If I couldn't I'd go 
and hang myself." 

" Let's see it," they all cried. 

" This was my last 001991 , and one on which I 
knew my life depended. 

"Lookee here, gentlemen," I exclaimed, tak¬ 
ing one of the counterfeit half dollars from my 
pocket which had been rejected at the bank, 
"here is my last job, what do you think of 
it?" 

It was passed from hand to hand, some saying 
it was no counterfeit at all, others saying that it 

was. 


"How will you prove it is a counterfeit?" 
asked one of the men. 

"By weighing it with a genuine one," I 
replied. 

This plan was immediately adopted and ite 
character proved. 

" Perhaps he got this by accident," I heard 
one of the men whisper to another. 

" Try these," said I, taking the other two from 
my pocket. 

All their doubts now vanished. 

" Beautiful!" exclaimed some. " Splendid 1 " 
said others. 

When they had examined it to their satisfac¬ 
tion, they all of them cordially shook me by the 
hand, every particle of doubt having vanished 
from their minds. I carried out my part well. 
Some questions were occasnmaliy asked me, in¬ 
volving some of the technicalities of the busi¬ 
ness ; these, however, I avoided, by stating that 
I was on a journey of pleasure, and would mnch 
rather drink a glass of whiskey than answer 
questions. The whiskey was produced, and we 
made a night of it, and it was not until morn¬ 
ing had dawned that we separated. 

The next day I resumed to Chicago, and 
brought down the necess ary assistance, and cap¬ 
tured the whole gang of counterfeiters hi the very 
act. This den was broken up forever, and meet 
of them were condemned to serve a Sean of years 
in the State prison. 

I have those counterfeit half doHars Stitt In my 
possession, and intend never to part with them, 
for they were certainly the moans of saving my 
life. 


THU TBTJB WOMAN. 

The true woman, for whose ambition a hus¬ 
band's love and her children's adoration are 
sufficient, who applies her military instincts to the 
discipline of her household, and whose legisla¬ 
tive faculties exercise themselves in making laws 
for her nnrse; whose intellect has field enough 
for her in communion with her husband, and 
whose heart asks no other honors than his love 
and admiration; a woman who does not think it 
a weakness to attend to her toilet, and who does 
not disdain to be beantifnl, who believes in the 
virtue of glossy hair and well-fitting gowns, and 
who eschews rente and ravelled edgee, slip-shod 
shoes, audacious make-ups; a woman who speaks 
low, and does not speak much ; who is patient 
and gentle, and intellectual and industrious; 
who loves more than she reasons, and yet does 
not love blindly; who never scolds ana rarely 
argues, but adjusts with a smile; such a woman 
is the wife we have all dimmed of ouce in our 
lives, and is the mother we still worship in the 
backward distance.— Dicken*. 


Castles are proud things, hut *tis safest to be 
outside of them. 
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[monrji*] 

GAMP PICTURES. 

THE SOLDIER’S DEATH-BED. 


BY LIEUT- JAMES FRAEKLUf KITTS. 


We knew the pang was over, for his head 
Drooped listlessly upon the wasted arm: 

And that repose, long dallying, now had wed 
The boy away from harm. 

We knew it—for the roseate of his cheek 
Died with the ashes of consuming fire, 

As, bending low to hear him faintly speak, 

We saw the flame expire! 

So strange it seemed I—so sad to think that be, 

The darling of our camp, the youngest bom, 
Should be thus passive while the reveille 
Sounded the march of morn: 

And nevermore be seen where sabres gleamed. 
Shrill bugles blared, and squadrons gaily swept, 
Where standards waved and pennons lightly 
streamed, 

Or guards their vigils kept. 

Never again!—his burnished weapons hung 
In idle pomp above the coach of rest; 

One pallid hand (no more to grasp them!) flung 
Carelessly o’er his breast. 

A little golden circlet caught my eye, 

Binding a finger with its simple zone; 

How desolate the thought that lives should lie 
Encircled, one in one! 

****** 

Far from that deathly scene, those whitened lips, 
(Chilled into silence ’neath a southern sun!) 

And faces shadowed by the dark eclipee 
Of this new Benjamin, 

My thoughts would fain outrun the weary way 
Far-reaching to the northern cottage home, 

And linger tremulously, where it lay 
Beneath its linden dome: 

Where, in its rustic portal, stood the fair 
And sweet young giver of the soldier’s ring, 
Shaping cloud-castles in the dreamy air 
Of bright imagining: 

Where, next her heart, his pictured face was laid, 
Enveloped in a billet, with her name. 

Thus tar I thought; and fancied that the maid 
Blushed faint with love’s true flame! 

****** 

The southern sun bums fiercely on his grave, 

The barren sands wherein we made his bed, 
With fitful dirges wailing for the brave 
True heart, so early dead. 

And new auroras flood the east; but he, 

The squadron’s pride, the fairest, youngest bom, 
May never waken when the reveille 
Heralds the march of mom! 


[oaxaaru..] 

THE HAIL BOBBERY. 


BY JABS G. AUiTIY. 


“ Very strange that Margaret don't write In 
me—perhaps, however, she finds more amuse¬ 
ment in chattering with that j ac k as s Murray. I 
thought it would be so when I heard he had 
gone to Cragvale." 1 

Thus muttering in anger at receiving no news 
from my betrothed, I was leaving the poet-office, 
when a clerk hastily called my name from dm 
door of the inner room, and as I turned suUeuly 
back, said: 

“ Beg your pardon, Mr. Blithewood, there is 
a letter for you. It was overlooked." 

44 H’m 1 careless enough, I think," growled I, 
taking the letter, and glancing keenly at the su¬ 
perscription as I walked away. 

The postmark was Cragvale, but the hand¬ 
writing was not that of Margaret Winton, or te¬ 
dded of any one else, being a forced and cramp¬ 
ed chirography, evidently assumed lor tee 
occasion. 

44 Who the deace,"—and tearing open the en¬ 
velope, I looked for the signature. There was 
none. “Anonymous!" And I tore it half across, 
bat the name of Margaret caught my eye and 
held my hand. One moment longer I hesitated, 
and then read the whole. The lines were few, 
and as nearly as I recollect to this efiect: 

“ If John Blithewood cares for his future hap¬ 
piness and honor, he had better inquire wbat 
man it is whom Margaret Winton lets in and 
out of her father's house at night, when honest 
folks are abed and asleep. Perhaps be will find 
it is the same who courted her before Mr. Blithe- 
wood came to Cragvale, and who, report said, 
refused to marry her at the last, though she went 
on her knees to bee him to do so. Perhaps it is 
the same who carries round a lock of her hair 
and her miniature, and shows them at all the 
low drinking saloons of the place to his rowdy 
companions. Perhaps it is the same with whom 
she has been heard to laugh about * the ahiner 
she had hooked,* and 'the gudgeon she had 
netted.* At any rate, Mr. Blithewood is warn¬ 
ed, and that by one who loves him better than 
ever Margaret Winton could." 

I read this all through three times, and then 
tore it into atoms and crushed and ground them 
in my hand as if they had been my rival's heart, 
while my very soul shook with the passion that 
rose within it. 

Believe it! Yes, I believed it as if I had heard 
the confession from her own lips. I had never 
forgotten that Margaret had been engaged to 
this Murray before she had known me, and al- 
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though I knew the affair had been arranged b y 
older people, and that the young couple had sep¬ 
arated by mutual consent, and from mutual in¬ 
difference, and had since associated on terms of 
somewhat formal acquaintanceship, my passion¬ 
ate and jealous nature had led me to brood at 
intervals over this memory with an angry sus¬ 
picion, as unreasonable as it was despicable. 

Not in her pres en ce; no man could have look¬ 
ed in those pure eyes, listened to that clear voice, 
and doubted her truth, her constancy, or single¬ 
ness of heart But H was new many weeks since 
I had parted with her, and just that morning I 
was vexed and irritated with business matters, 
with the non-appearanee of the letter I had ex¬ 
pected, and the probability of having to remain 
some time longer away from home. 

In foot, I was in that condition when even a 
slight oanse will arouse a disproportionate fit of 
rage, and this vile, anonymous commomcatson 
was just the torch to Are the magazine of my 
passion. So rushing back to my hotel, I seized 
pen and paper and wrote a furious letter, load¬ 
ing the woman whom I really loved so well, 
with every term of obloquy and reproach, repeat- 
lag (without naming their source) the charges 
made in the anonymous letter, imperiously dis¬ 
solving our engagement, and bidding Margaret 
make another effort to induce the miserable part¬ 
ner of her folly to shield her from its consequen¬ 
ces. In short, I said everything that the twin 
friends anger and jealousy whispered in my ears, 
and when I had finished, folded and staled the 
letter without daring to read it over. 

The mail would not go till next morning, and 
all that fright I chafed and famed at thinking 
that the false woman whom I now hated more 
ardently than I had loved her, still believed me 
the dupe of herself and her accomplice. 

Morning came at last. Biting from a sleep¬ 
less bed 1 hastened to post my letter, and then 
striking off into the country I walked for hours, 
whither, I cared not nor saw, so busily did my 
own bitter heart hold me in convene. 

Returning to the city towards noon, I once 
more pass ed the post-office, and half mechanical¬ 
ly turned in. The mail from the east would 
have arrived, and I should probably receive a 
letter from my father, who had despatched me 
to the West as his agent in some very important 
business transactions. 

“ Two letten this mail, sir/' said the same 
dark who had spoken to me in the morning, as 
with a conciliatory smirk for which I could have 
knocked him down, be placed in my hand the 
expected despatch from my father, and with it 
another, whose very touch set my weary heart 


throbbing with fresh p—Ion and regret A little 
white glossy envelope, directed in that square, 
strong, yet elegant handwriting I had so often 
admired. , 

“ Shameless 1" muttered I, crashing in my 
hand the letter I would have so fondly welcomed 
a few hours previously. 

Thrusting both into my pocket, I hurried to 
my hotel, locked myself into my own room, and 
throwing my father's letter upon the table, tore 
open that of Margaret, and began indignantly to 
read it. Bat as in the Arabian story the impris¬ 
oned geni rising from the opened casket, takes 
shape and voice before the astonished eyes of 
him who had released him, so from that tiny 
opened letter exhaled the spirit of trust, and 
peace, and love, took shape and voioe before me, 
and breathed into my eager heart a reproach, a 
pardon, a re assurance. Long before I reached 
the end of those pages, filled with maiden love, 
with quiet confidence in me and in herself, with 
noble aspirations, and gentle deference to me, 
unworthy lord of that fair domain—a girl's pore 
heart—loog before I reached that quiet promise 
ending all, “ Your own till death and after,"—I 
had begun to shrink and blush at memory of the 
last twelve boors, to marvel at my own credulity, 
to sicken at the brutality of which I had been 
guilty. One sentence gave me the foundation 
of that vile calamny, if indeed it had a foundation. 

“ My father has been very ill for the last week," 
wrote the poor child. “ So ill that my mother 
and I sat op with him for two nights, and the 
third Mr. Morrav stayed part of the night, and 
Mary took his place early in the morning when 
he was obliged to leave, that he might catch the 
train for New York. This is the reason I have 
not written for some days, but now dear father 
is much better, and I will make np my deficien¬ 
cies if you will stay away long enough." 

I groaned aloud. Yes, this was all, and what 
had I been led on to do by the distortion of one 
simple factl I recalled that mad letter line by 
line, and at every remembered insult I bowed 
my head lower and lower with humiliation and 
remorse. 

The future, too, roue up before me. I knew 
Margaret so well, I was so thoroughly acquaint¬ 
ed with the gentle firmness, the quiet self-respect 
of that finely wrought nature, that I knew for 
certainty if once those blasting insults met her 
eye, no contrition, no apology would suffice to 
replace me in my former position. That letter 
oooe received and I might never hope to call 
Margaret Win ton mine. The conviction fell 
upon my heart with a terrible icy thrill, and at 
that moment I felt that life with all its chances 
could never bring me comfort or compensation 
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for the loss of that rich jewel I myself hod so 
recklessly flung sway. 

44 If once she reads those words/' I repeated 
again and again, imagining the while her look 
when next we met, the stinging coldness of her 
voice, the repellent dignity of her air, and again 
and again I cursed my own folly. 

“ Bat it shall not be—it must not be—I will 
recover the letter before it reaches her if I buy it 
with life itself." And with this resolve, I began 
hastily to turn over in my mind the possibilities 
of accomplishing this purpose. 

Gould I by desperate haste reach Cragvale as 
soon as the mail, now some hours upon the road* 
and taking the letter from the office under pre¬ 
tence of delivering it, destroy it, and present 
myself instead f The plan was feasible, but as it 
took shape within my mind, my eyes fell upon 
my father's unopened missive. 

Snatching it from the table, I hastily ran over 
its contents. As I had feared 1 The Urines* 
which had led me a thousand miles feom home, 
business so important that the credit, perhap 
the very existence of our long established firm 
hung upon Hs suceessfol completion, demanded 
my immediate presence at St. Lotus, where I 
was to meet a parsen with whom to oonelnde 
the negotiation. 

I could not hesitate. I had no right to place 
my private happiness in competition with the 
trust confided to me by my father. If I had 
made shipwreck of my own life, I had no right 
to risk for its recovery the prosperity end good 
repute dearer to my father than life itself. 

Duty stood plainly before me, and her dictates 
8hoold be obeyed. Bat the letter, the letter— 
I could not abandon ail hope of its recovery. 
Suddenly, as thus I fiercely paced my chamber 
up and down, a desperate scheme flashed upon 
my mind, wild, rash, almost impracticable, bat 
yet holding out a possibility of success, and fix¬ 
ing my eyes upon that possibility alone, I quick¬ 
ly took up my resolve. 

The stage-coach carrying the mail (for rail¬ 
roads had not then reached the far West) would 
be twelve hears ea the read making about six 
miles in every hoar. Felix, my friend Moly- 
neux's superb blood horse would easily carry 
me over twice the ground in the same time, and 
Felix was at my disposal ns much as at that of 
his master. 

I glanced at my watch—twelve o’clock already, 
before I could be in the saddle it would be one, 
and the mail coach leaving at nine would be 
twenty-four miles in advance. In the two hours 
I should give Felix to accomplish this distance 
the coach would gain twelve miles more, and at 


another two boms, that is to say at five o’clock, 
having stopped to dine, change horses, etc., it 
would just be leaving Woodham, a little town 
some forty miles from the starting point, while 
I on my fleet steed having overtaken and passed 
the coach, might at the same boor be lying in 
wait, at a'oertain wild and solitary point about 
midway between Woodham and Franklin. 

And what then ! 1 hardly knew, but trusted 
to chance, resolution, and a certain facility at 
mine for adapting circumstances to my own 
necessities. Having once resolved upon my 
plan, I proceeded as rapidly as possible to action. 
Changing my clothes for an unnotioeabls suit of 
gray, I thrust into my pocket a black silk mask 
that bad lain in my trank sines the night when, 
on my way West, I bad attended a masquerade 
party in Hew York. Why I had kept the thing 
I hardly knew, but now found it an invaluable 
accessory to my contemplated adventure. 

Throwing over my arm a huge loose ridiag 
coat somewhat heavy for rite season, but still act 
enough so to excite remark, I quietly pass ed out 
of the house without encountering any of the 
servants, and hastening to Molynenx*s office^ 
fortunately found him alone. Without reply¬ 
ing to his merry salutation, I quietly tuiatd 
the key, and drawing a chair close beside that of 
my friend, disclosed to him my scheme, and ask¬ 
ed the assistance of Felix. The jovial lawyer 
at first issghed heartily at my preposition, then 
as he found me serious, remonstrated, nod finally 
came reluctantly over to my own view of the 
case. 

“ I’ll kesp your secret,” said he, “ that you 
may be sure of. But I wish you’d taken tbs 
horse and said nothing to me about it. It’s a 
desperate business, and you stand about see 
chance in twenty of getting through with it safe¬ 
ly, Jim Toney drives the stage now, and has 
said more than once that if any man tried to 
stop his team, he’d shoot him as quick’s he would 
a dog. You know it’s been tried two or three 
times already.” 

M And succeeded, has’ntit?” 

“ Why, yes, generally. I know last year a 
client ef mine lost a coaple of thousand by a 
mail robbery just this side of Franklin. It was 
a check, and the follow was smart enough to get 
it cashed and be off for California before my 
man conld reach New York.” 

44 What man has done, man can do.” 

44 Ay, but Jim Toney’s another sort of a fellow 
from poor old Twiss who drove last year. Jim 
has pistols, and he knows how to use them, too.” 

44 Then I shall buy Felix instead of borrowing 
him,” said I, coolly. 
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"My hone is not for sale, nor my friendship, 
either/' said the Western man, the angry flush 
springing to his cheek. “ If yon think I spoke 
on account of Felix when I warned yon of dan¬ 
ger, then you're not the man I took yon lor, 
John Blithewood." 

“I don't think so, Molynenx, and I never 
doubted yonr friendship or yonr disinterested¬ 
ness, but if there's danger in this affair, it is I 
who most encounter it, both in person and in 
property. The consciousness that I was risking 
the life of so valuable a horse as Felix, belong¬ 
ing to another person, would fetter all my 
movements." 

"A pest on yonr punctilious samples 1" ex¬ 
claimed my placable friend. “ I’ll agree then, 
if the beast is killed or materially injured, to take 
his price of you, without making mouths, but 
as for selling him beforehand, I wont, and 
that’s flat" 

“ Very well, so let it be. Bow how shall I 
get him 9” 

“ Let us see. Ton don't want of coarse to be 
seen very extensively, so you'd better just step 
along the road, and I'll tell Jason to saddle the 
beast, and ride off in the same direction, as if to 
exercise him, or perhaps for an errand to —. 
Nobody will think anything of that, oven if they 
notice him at all. Then when yon come?back 
some time towards morning, you'll find him just 
where you left him." 

“ But can we trust Jason, implicitly ?" 

“ I'd trust that follow with my life. I helped 
him when he arrived on the underground rail¬ 
road, ont of Kentuck, and there's no end to his 
gratitude. He’s sale, you may depend." 

“All right then. Good-by, Molyneux." 

“Good-by my dear fellow, and better luck 
than you deserve." 

So we parted, and 1 stepped along the stage- 
road, carefolly avoiding all rencontres with such 
of my acquaintance as crossed my path, and 
sauntering carelessly along, till having cleared 
the town, I sat down by the roadside to wait for 
my steed. 

Some fifteen minutes elapsed when the quick 
beat of hoofs heralded his approach, and the next 
moment Jason drew rein at my side, and touch¬ 
ing his cap with an intelligent grin, slid lightly 
to the ground, and held the stirrup for me to 
mount. 

“ Think I shall find yon here, Jason, when I 
return 9” asked I, putting some silver into his 
yellow palm. 

“ Sure, ear, enny rime fore morrer noon, ear," 
replied the mulatto, cheerfully, as, pocketing the 
domceur, he again touched his cap. 


“ Got anything to eat 9" 

“ Plenty, gar, 'baccar, too, sar." 

“ O, well, you'll do, then. Good-by to you." 

“ Good-by, mas'r, an' good luck, too." 

Loosening the rein, I touched Felix with my 
heel, and the noble fellow bounded away in that 
long elastic stride which covers the greatest 
amount of space with the least perceptible mo¬ 
rion of any pace a horse can assume. 

“Ah, this is delicious," I murmured, as the 
bright October air, laden with all the strong life 
of the prairie, swept by my fevered cheek, and 
my nerves growing calm beneath its influence, I 
began for the first rime to reflect seriously upon 
the task I had undertaken. 


The end preposed was plain enough—-to ob¬ 
tain possession of that latter. But the means 1 
was it net a simple highway robbery to which 
that fleet steed was hurrying me on? would the 
law recognise any difference between my attempt 
and that of the merest mercenary highwayman 9 
And even reconciling myself to this view of the 
ease, was I at all sure of success? was my own 
arm sufficient even to arrest tike four frightened 
horses, urged to speed as they might be by 
the fearless fellow who guided them, or should I 
sacrifice the life of one of them and so hamper 
the rest, there remained the passengers to assist 
Toney in the ensuing struggle. And again, 
how many, and who were these passengers ? 

How reckless I had been not to inform myself 
upon this point. There might be half a dozen 
tall fellows, any one of whom would be a match 
for me without counting in the redoubtable Jim 
Torrey. But to these and kindred suggestions 
of sober, sound thought, I returned only a grim 
smile, seated myself more firmly in the saddle, 
and patted Felix's glossy neck. 

One point only I yielded to prudence, and 
about ten miles from the town, I struck off from 
the direct route, and took a solitary road leading 
to some scattered s e ttleme nts, and finally re-en¬ 
tering the stage road at a point between Wood- 
ham and Franklin, in fed very near the spot 
whore I wished to encounter the coach. This 
road had the double disadvantage of being some¬ 
what intricate and somewhat circuitous, but I 
had during the explorations of several weeks 
made myself tolerably femiliar with the country, 
and foe the few additional miles I felt that Felix 


had them in him, and would willingly put forth 
his strength to the last gasp in my service. 

So we swept along through woods and over 
prairie stretches, searing the doe from her covert, 
the fox from his burrow, the timid hare from her 
form, appearing and disappearing before the 
hfesing soaks who basked upon the sunny road 
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or coaid bide in his fenny haunts, keeping pace 
with the wild bird who fled affrighted from that 
strange monster whose swift motion so nearly 
equalled her own. Through the shadow and 
through the son, through swamps and streams, 
through deep dens where the sunbeams trembled 
down at noonday for a moment, and then with¬ 
drew, over summits and sweet plains where the 
gay light slept from morn till evening, and flow¬ 
ers and foliage smiled back again to the smiling 
skies above. 

But fair or forbidding, gay or gloomy, neither 
horse nor rider paused to heed; our eager eyes, 
our throbbing hearts, yes, his as well as mine, 
pressed ever onward, onward, forward, forward. 
Only when at rare intervals we passed a wood¬ 
land hut, with haggard women and sunburned 
children peering from door and window at the 
apparition of a stranger, only then did we slack¬ 
en our speed, and subdue our wild gallop to the 
sober trot befitting a casual traveller. And so 
sped the golden autumn afternoon, until, as I 
approached the point where my path debouched 
into the main road, the hands of my watch point¬ 
ed to five o'clock. 

“ The mail most just be leaving Woodham, 
and will be here in less than half an hour," as, 
drawing rein, I took a general survey of the 
position, and rapidly resolved upon my line of 
action. 

At the left hand, looking toward Woodham, 
rose a long, steep hill, and I now remembered 
that its descent upon the other side was still 
more precipitous, and that it was customary for 
the driver to dismount and walk up it, in compa¬ 
ny with his male passengers, both for the sake of 
his cattle, and that he might be ready to adjust 
the drag necessary in descending the other side. 

My position, then, should be on or near the 
crest of the hill, and my attack should be made 
just as the men were busy with the wheels, for 
not only would their attention be for the moment 
absorbed in that operation, bat the horses would 
be stationary, and Jim Toney, deprived of his 
vantage ground, the box, would become a less 
formidable antagonist. Felix must, however, be 
first disposed of, for not only might his vicinity 
prematurely betray my presence, but his own 
safety of life and limb would be jeopardized, and 
even in that anxious moment I half smiled at 
recalling an old Revolutionary anecdote often 
narrated by my father. 

It was at the battle of Banker Hill, and the 
British cannon trained upon the neck or cause¬ 
way leading from Charlestown thither were rak¬ 
ing it with murderous discharges, when an hon¬ 
est fanner, just arrived from out of the' back 


country, dismounted from his old dobbin, and 
securing the bridle npon his neck, turned him 
homeward, and with a smart slap upon the 
haunches bade him M begone." 

••Why, friend," exclaimed a comrade who 
witnessed the operation, “ what are yon about f 
The beast will take you over that causeway fin 
half the time your own legs can, and more safe¬ 
ly, too.” 

“ I know that well enough," simply replied 
the old patriot; n bnt yon see it’s a borrowed 
horse, and whatever I may do myself, H would 
surely be onconsciable to take neighbor Jones's 
Bill into such a fire as that." 

So dismounting from my neighbor's horse, I 
led him to a dose thicket near at hand, and 
tying him securely in a spot where he might crop 
the short sweet grass that would, I thought, allay 
both thirst and hanger, I covered him with my 
own inner coat, lest he should take cold after 
his violent exercise, patted the proud neck that 
arched itself to my caress, and even thanked 
in words the noble creature who had so far done 
me so good service. 

Then wrapping the loose top coat before de¬ 
scribed about my person, I slang the heavily 
loaded riding-whip npon my wrist, and hastily 
made my way toward the spot I had selected as 
my ambush. This was a dense copse of shrub¬ 
by woods covering the summit of the hill, and 
extending down a short distance npon either side. 

Here I closely hid myself as near the road as 
was practicable, and having carefully examined 
my revolver (for though I would have shed no 
blood in such a cause, I relied npon the weapon 
as a useful menace), I adjusted the marie to my 
face, and waited the final scene of the melodra¬ 
ma in which I had assumed the role of a high¬ 
wayman bold. 

Five, ten, fifteen minutes passed, and I was 
growing restless and uneasy, when just as my 
watch was returning to my pocket for the thirti¬ 
eth time, at least, the distant ramble of wheels 
mixed itself with the woodland sounds that had 
in the last few moments driven me well nigh 
crazy with their ceaseless iteration. 

Bending eagerly forward, I listened with every 
faculty strained to the utmost. It was approach¬ 
ing rapidly, I distinguished the rattle of the 
wheels, the tramp of the horses, and finally, a 
round, fall laugh (from Jim Torrey’s lips I felt 
sore) came rollicking across the intervening val¬ 
ley, and np the steep acclivity. 

It was then, and with that laugh the blow fell, 
and the two remain connected in my mind like 
the crack of the rifle and the fierce sting with 
which the bullet probes its living mark. A full, 
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heavy, swinging blow, aimed at ibe temple, bat 
by God’s grace, and my own sadden movement, 
diverted to a less dangerous portion of the bead, 
and consequently only 8tanning, not murderous, 
as it was intended. 

It beat me to the ground, however, and I lay 
motionless, senseless, I suppose daring some 
moments, for my next recollection is of raising 
a head so dased and tortured with pain, that it 
hardly seemed my own, and staring stupidly out 
Into the road where a sharp contest was in pro¬ 
gress, between one prostrate man, whom I duly 
recognised as Jim Torrey, and two others with 
blackened faces, and white frocks drawn over 
their clothes by way of disguise. 

One horse lay dead upon the road, his mate 
still struggled in the harness, and a far-off regu¬ 
lar beat gradually diminishing, which I remem¬ 
ber to have heard, but did not speculate upon, 
most have been the retreating footsteps of the 
other two. 

Crouching within the coach, and peeping tim¬ 
idly from its doors and windows, two or three 
children watched alternately the fight and the 
efforts of an old man, who, kneeling beside the 
motionless body of a woman, feebly chafed her 
hands and called upon her name with servile 
lamentation and despair. All this I saw and 
understood after a fashion, but it was in the stu¬ 
pid and unsympathetic fashion of an idiot, who 
watches passing events, but never makes them 
his own. 

“ That woman has fainted, and her old father 
thinks she’s dead,” I remember saying to my¬ 
self, and then dropping my head upon my arm 
I seemed to suddenly fall asleep. 

This stupor must have been succeeded by a 
brief delirium, for my next recollection is of 
finding myself seated upon the dead horse, and 
laughing frantically, at the same time pressing 
both hands upon my head which seemed to be 
so monstrously enlarged that it was in danger of 
bunting asunder. This paroxysm subsided, 
my scattered wits began to rally in their old 
home, bringing each a disjointed memory or 
speculation from which I laboriously picked out 
the history of the last hour. 

“ Yes, it must have been,” painfully argued I, 
“ that while waiting for the mail, 1 was surpris¬ 
ed by those two fellows, more scientific highway¬ 
men than myself, who finding me in their way, 
summarily put me out of it, not much caring 
whether the quietus administered proved tempo¬ 
rary or perpetual in its effect.” 

Then suddenly recalling the struggle I had 
witnessed, I began lastly to wonder how it had 
terminated, and finally raising my heavy head, 


and opening my hitherto closed eyes, I began to 
look about. 

Close behind me stood the coach, empty, and 
with its swinging door and flapping curtains, 
looking as deserted and forlorn as if it had stood 
for years in that lonely spot; fragments of cloth¬ 
ing, and of the harness lay scattered around; the 
dead horse lay as he had fallen, bnt just beyond 
him I now noticed for the first time a confused 
white mass, which, upon closer inspection, proved 
to be the dead body of one of the robbers, the 
blood still cosing from a bullet bole in the cen¬ 
tre of his villanous forehead. 

“ Yes, yes, Jim—Jim, what’s his name, killed 
him,” argued the strange stupid man, whom I 
could not quite believe to be myself, but who 
stood beside me or within me, looking through 
my eyes at that ghastly corpse. 

“And where’s Jim now V 9 

Again the clogged machinery within began Us 
labors, and finally evolved the conviction that 
the driver having killed one of his antagonists, 
had either captured the other or driven him 
away, and that Jim with his sorviving horse, 
and his helpless passengers had gone back to 
Woodham for assistance in securing the proper¬ 
ty he had so valiantly defended. 

But at this point of my reflections, my eyes 
fell upon an object that suddenly aroused and 
revived my scattered faculties in a manner I 
should not have supposed possible a few mo¬ 
ments previously. This was the mail bag, and 
seeing it, the whole purpose of my late wild 
scheme rushed back upon my mind. 

The bag lay close beside the dead man, in fact 
partially hidden beneath his frock, and a few 
inches from his stiffened hand glistened one of 
those formidable knives that play so terrible a 
part in most western encounters. Snatching the 
knife, destined by its owner for a bloodier use, I 
dragged away the bag from its horrible vicinage, 
and with a rapid cnt laid open its leathern Bide, 
and ponred its contents npon the ground. 

Where was it—could it be lost—had it, after 
all, escaped me, and would she see it in spite of 
my desperate efforts ? Ah, I had found it at 
last, larking so spitefully in the rent bag, hoping 
yet to elude my search and do to devil’s errand. 
Eagerly by the waning light I read and re-read 
that address, and dear as was to me the name 
of Margaret Winton, never before had it given 
me sach pleasure, no, not even when I read it 
fairly signed at the foot of her acceptance of my 
offer of marriage. 

Placing it at last securely in my pocket, I 
hastily collected and returned to the bag the let¬ 
ters I bad so recklessly scattered in my eager 
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search. Then, not without a shudder, I replaced 
it beneath the dead man’s aim, laid the knife be¬ 
side it, and hastened from the spot now rendered 
doubly gloomy by the fast thickening shadows 
of the night. 

With some difficulty, and many weary pauses, 
I reached the spot where Felix patiently awaited 
me, and it was long before, with strangely trem¬ 
bling hands, I succeeded in re-arranging his 
equipments, and leading him through the dim 
woodland to the road, where 1 was obliged to 
seek a convenient wayside rock from which to 
mount. 

Sorely, never before did horse display such 
human inteHigenoe, such more than ordinary 
human sympathy, as did that horse in bearing 
me over those weary agonising miles, so lightly 
and swiftly passed- a few boors earlier. Not once 
did he attempt those caracoles, curvets, and side¬ 
long bounds in which his heart delighted; for 
the first time in all my experience of his paces 
he selected a canter (that most luxurious but 
most effeminate of motions) varied with an am¬ 
ble smoother than that of an abbot’s male. 
Once or twice at a word from me ho broke into 
the slight gaUop of the morning, bat I could not 
bear the exertion, and with a groan, and a trem¬ 
ulous poll upon the rein acknowledged as mnch, 
when Felix, checking himself at once, would 
significantly shake his head and twitch his ears, 
as much as to say : 

" There, I could have told yon it wouldn’t do.” 

Then bow cautiously he picked his way across 
the ravines and water courses that intersected 
our path, he who in the morning had bounded 
along, seeming to care no more where his feet 
alighted than an India-rubber ball might have 
done, and whh as little need of care. How dain¬ 
tily he trod along the turf edges of the road, and 
bow noiselessly he passed the cabins where in¬ 
mates could not have been aroused from lightest 
slumbers by bis step. 

How quickly and submissively he obeyed the 
tremulous voice and band with which I some¬ 
times foolishly sought to guide him, he, the fiery 
charger whom I had once seen when a brutal 
groom sought to chastise him, erect his head, 
and with glaring eyes, and lips curled away from 
bis gleaming teeth, spring upon the fellow with 
a cry of indescribable rage, and seising him by 
the clothes, shake him as a dog shakes a rat 
Then, when all present fearfully looked to see 
him trample the life out of the poor wretch, he 
contemptuously dropped him, and turned away 
with an air of cool indifference that would have 
made the fortune of a diplomat. 

O, Felix I If, as I fondly believe and hope. 


noble brutes as welt as ignoble men have souls, 
and shall enjoy an immortality of their own, maj 
your lot and mine be cast together in those green 
fields where yon so well deserve to feed. For 
life has brought to me few truer friends than yon 
in that night proved yourself, 

Day was dawning when the cessation of mo¬ 
tion aroused me from a heavy dose. 

" Go on, FeHx,” muttered I, without raising’ 
my head from its resting place upon bis neck. 

" Has you got hurt, mas’r ?” asked an anxious 
voice, and with some little difficulty I r ecog nis ed 
Jason, looking very yellow in foe wan light, for 
foe faithful fellow had neither slept nor rested 
all those long hours. 

" Yes, my good boy,” said I, feebly, "lam 
hurt, and you must take me quietly through foe 
back streets to your master’s house. The people 
wont be up yet?” 

“ No, masm, or if dey is, jes perk up yer head, 
and cover np yer face wid yer cloak, an’ nobody 
wont know who you are.” 

Fortunately, however, no occasion offered for 
testing foe efficacy of Jason’s counsel, the house¬ 
hold being still invisible when we quietly entered 
the stable® by a rear entrance, and having placed 
Felix in bis comfortable stall, an operation I in¬ 
sisted upon witnessing, Jason foe discreet, ua- 
I locked a private door, and led me through a long 
corridor straight to his master’s private apart¬ 
ment. Leaving me in the dressing-room, he en¬ 
tered the bedchamber, and in another moment 
Molyneux himself appeared, denuded indeed of 
most of his artificial raiment, but fblly clothed 
in that perpetual garb of warmest friendship and 
most eager hospitality never laid aside by bint. 

“ So lucky that you thought of coming here,” 
exclaimed he, while helping me to undrem and 
get into his own bed. “ No one on earth need 
know you’re here if you don’t want ’em to, for 
Jason does all that’s done in these rooms, and 
the other servants wont suspect anything, or if 
they do, Jake will have a dozen lies ready for 
them at the first hint. There, don’t say a word. 
Never mind foe story now, by-and-by you'll feel 
better, and then we’ll talk it all over. Go to 
sleep now, and sleep like a top, your broken bead 
don’t need any surgeon, a little sponging and a 
bit of plaster will set all that to rights, and teH 
no tales.” 

"One moment, Molyneux, before you leave 
me. Will you take a letter from the breast-pock¬ 
et of my coat, and burn It here in foe fireplace ? 

I can't sleep till that’s done.” 

"Soyou got it, did you? Yes, yes, well 
burn it fast enough. Here it is, and here it goes, 
smoke, flame, and a-bit of tinder. That’s all?” 
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“All. Thank you—for everything.” 

“ Stuff. Goodnight, old follow. When *you 
wake up, well hare a good cup of coffee reedy 
for you, and after that you’ll be as well as ever 
you were.” 

The door had hardly closed when I was asleep, 
nor did I turn over, or even dream for ten mor¬ 
tal hours. At the end of that time I quietly 
awoke, once more my own man. At my bedside 
stood a smaU table with a bell upon it, and tak¬ 
ing the him, I sang. 

Prompt at the summons, Jason appeared, bear¬ 
ing on his arm linen and clothes which he had 
obtained from my lodgings, telling the servants 
there, that I had spent the night with his master, 
and we had had such a good time that I was 
' hardly able to come home for the present. 

Half-amused, and half-provoked at the impu¬ 
tation upon my sobriety, thus artfully set afloat 
by the canning valet, I mode no comment in 
words, bnt allowed him to bathe and dress my 
wound, and was well pleased to find that, thanks 
to my luxuriant hair, he was able entirely to 
conceal this ugly witness Of my late adventure. 
Just as my toilet was satisfactorily concluded, 
Molyneux cautiously peeped in at the door, and 
seeing me np, entered, and heartily congratulated 
me upon the improvement in my appearance. 

" And now, my dear fellow, when you have 
taken soma coffee (Jason, yon rascal, be off and 
make it), do let mo have your version of last 
night’s adventure, for my brain is fairly craned 
with the c onfl i stin g stories 1 have heard to-day, 
including one from Jim Toney himself, who de¬ 
dans that he was assaulted by two man, bath of 
whom he knows perfectly well, that he killed 
one and left the other in jail at Franklin. Some 
my the mail-bag was stolen altogether, some that 
it was cnt open and.all the money letters taken, 
some that it wasn't touched at alL Jim Torrey, 
I understand, wont soy anything shoot it at 
present, hut twrimetes that he emtM say some¬ 
thing to the purpose If be chose* Year same 
has not been whispered in eoimeetfcn wish the 
affair, and I discovered while dropping in at the 

-House, that Jake has given them the idea 

then, that both you and I were off on a regular 
high-go last night, and that he had to get us 
home end pat us both to bed this morning. The 
feet is, that I was out pretty late last night, and 
no one knows where I was.” 

Taking compassion upon my friend’s evident 
condition of anxiety and impatience, I at once 
began my story, and related as succinctly, and 
yet as truly as I could remember them, the de¬ 
tails of the past night’s adventures, not forgetting 
due praise to Jason and to Felix. Just as I fin- 
18 


ished, Jason appeared with the breakfast tray, 
and I proceeded to take the refreshment I so 
much needed. 

“ Well, now, aren’t you the luckiest dog that 
ever lived 1” asked Molyneux, when we were 
once more alone. 

“ Think 1 am, just now, oertainly,” said I, 
•waUowing the first bit of a delicious omelet. 

“ Ha, ha, well, I’m thankfal you have an ap¬ 
petite. But here you've put those two poor 
rogues forward, a perfect pair of cat’s paws, as 
it’s turned oat, and they’ve palled tbe chestnut 
out of the fire entirely for your benefit.” 

" If they palled it out, it's you that have put 
it back—the poor chestnut,” said I, laughing. 

“ Yes, yes, I’m but another cat’s paw, I see. 
They stole tbe goods and I received and destroy¬ 
ed it. The receiver’s as bad as the thief, eh 1” 

8o we laughed together, aKcrie nervously, too, 
and then after a few hours’ more quiet talk, I 
return ed to my hotel* Jason having first been 
sent out, a table dove, to bring intelligence of 
the progr est of events, Und haring reported all 
safe. 

Tbe next morning I masted upon my trip to 
St. Louis, and had tbe satisfaction of these ar¬ 
ranging my business matters even better than I 
had hoped, so well, indeed, that I felt justified 
on the strength of the partnership my father had 
promised on my return, in taking Cragvale on 
my way home, and insisting upon Margaret’s 
naming an early day for our wedding* 

Of my mail robbing adventure nothing further 
ever came, except that Molyneux, whenever he 
comes to visit us (he is a prime favorite with 
Margaret and the children), tells with great glee, 
of Jim Torr^y’s fright and bewilderment, when, 
on returning to the eoach, be found that the dead 
man had come to life, cut open the mail-bag, 
and died again, during hia ahaewoe. 


▲ FLATTERING LIKENESS, 

A man of short stature and most uninviting 
countenance, with the peculiar expression now 
claimed by Mona, du Chaillu as that of the goril¬ 
la, purchased a property in a western country of 
Scotland, from whence he strictly excluded tres¬ 
passers. Some one sent him a large monkey, 
which be kept about his place, and a boy having 
been entrusted with the delivery of a letter, aha 
having found the monkey at the house door, was 
somewhat alarmed; so be threw down the letter 
and ran off. On his way down the avenue the 
boy met the new laird, who angrily demanded 
what he was doing there. “ I had a letter for 
you, sir.” says the boy. “ Well, give it to me.” 
“Ah, but I gave H to your son, sir,” replied the 
trembling laddie. “ My son, yon little rascal; I 
have no son.” “ Well, sir, I canoa say for dipt, 
but he had an unco leak o’ yoarsel’.” 
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®f)t ilorist 

WNk with nice mmm the ehaate Mimosa stud*) 

From each rode touch withdraws her tender band* 

Oft, u light cloud® obrpare the •ummer glade, 
▲termed, abe trembles at the moving shade, 

And feels, all?# through all her tender form, 

The whispered murmurs of the gathering storm; 

Shut* her sores eyelids to mroaohlng night, 

And halls, with freshened charms, the rising light. 

_ Si. Pants. 

Sensitive Plant. 

This is a well-known annual from Brazil. It 
succeeds in the border during the summer months, 
if the seed is sown in March or April in a hotbed, 
and the plants forwarded in pots, and turned out in 
June. Thus treated, it will flourish, and ripen 
seeds in favorable seasons, and grow to a large size. 
This singular plant calls forth universal admiration. 
It has been a puzzle to many a philosopher. The 
cause of its sensitiveiiess has lately been more satis¬ 
factorily explained, yet it is still shrouded in mys¬ 
tery. The plant is most irritable in the greatest heat 

Maurandia Barolayana. 

This is an elegant greenhouse climbing peren¬ 
nial, but may be raised from seed, and brought for¬ 
ward in a frame, so as to flower profrisely from Au¬ 
gust to October, or till severe frosts later in the 
season. Plants may be had at most greenhouses 
at small expense, which, put oat in the border with 
a little frame to which to a t tach its tendrils, will be 
loaded with its rich purple, foxglove-shaped flow¬ 
ers every day through the season. There are a 
number of other varieties, all handsome. The 
plants will grow from five to ten feet high. 

Climbing L ophoapar. 

This beautiful climber is properly a greenhouse 
perennial, but is sometimes cultivated as an annual; 
the plants flowering the first year in the open 
ground, if they have been forwarded in the botbed. 
The flowers are funnel-shaped, two inches or more 
in length, of a dull purple. There are a number of 
other varieties, with purple or crimson floorers. 
This beautifo] cfonber is found growing over bush¬ 
es, making a splendid appearance, in the valley of 
Mexico. A variety, or species, with whits flowers, 
was discovered in the same location. 

lK>rey*a Bell-Flower. 

A hardy annual, of easy culture, thriving in al¬ 
most any kind of soil, sowing itself, so that an 
abundance of plants are found the following year. 
It is dwarfish in its habits, and highly ornamental 
It has large expanded blossoms, of a deep blue or 
white, which continue to be produced in succession 
through the summer end autumn months. 

Grand Flowering Malope. 

This very showy plant is of the mallow tribe; 
grows two feet to two feet six inches high. The 
flowers are produced in great abundance, and being 
of a fine rosy-crimson, make a very gay appearance, 
rendering it a desirable plant for giving a distant 
attracting effect. It blooms from Jane to the end 
of October, unless cut off by frost 


Potanin.. 

Ptbmia Plumed*. An ever-blooming hardy an¬ 
nual, now well-known, but not many years an in¬ 
habitant of our flower-gardens. Flowers purple; 
from June to November. P. uictagynajlora has 
Urge white flowers, coarser in its growth than the 
last, but of the same spreading habit From times 
two species bave been produced innumerable im¬ 
proved varieties, which can be perpetuated only' by 
cuttings or layers, and kept In the grrsnhonss 
through the winter. Seedlings wfli vary essentially 
from the parent plant These varieties are vsriaur 
shades of white, rose or light purple, beautifully 
veined, striped or shaded with crimson or purple, 
with dark throats. Single plants should be trained 
to a trellis or frame-work, and will grow three or 
four feet high. Planted in masses, they present an 
ever-blooming, beautiful sight. The plants are re¬ 
pulsive to the smell, and unpleaaant to the touch, 
as the stems and leaves are covered with a viscid 
substance. 

Bvantng Pr imro se, 

A family of plants which open their blossoms as 
dew begins to fall, and generally handsome border 
flowers. Great-flowered Evening Primrose is a 
handsome border annual, with yellow flowers, from 
July to October. Four feet high. A native of 
North America.—Night-smelling Primrose. An 
elegant half-hardy biennal from the Cape of Good 
Hope. Flowers profasely tbe first season, and may 
be considered and treated in open air culture as a 
hardy annual, having a succession of yellow flowers 
from July to October. Two feet high.—White- 
flowered Evening Primrose. Avery beautiftil pree- 
trete-growing, hardy annual from Mexico. One 
foot high, with a —ooesai on of pure white fl o wers 
from July to September, which make their appear- 
ance after the sun has descended the horizon, and 
perish before it rises in the morning. 

Phlox. ~ 

The only annual phlox wtth which we are ac¬ 
quainted is Phlox DrummtmdH , and this, in Ml its 
varieties, is worthy of a plans in every garden. It 
is perfectly hardy. When planted in m areas, no 
plant is more showy. The varieties are scat ter, 
crimeen* purple, white and pink, variegated with 


high. If tbe plants are put out six inches distant 
from each other, they will form a compact mass, 
and amply repay all the care and trouble of culti¬ 
vation. 

Fotgotema-nofe 

Myoeotie —so named from Greek words signifying 
a “ rat's ear.” Its oval, velvety leaves are like the 
ear of a rat or mouse.— M. arctntU is a well known 
sensitive plant, bearing very delicate bine flowers, 
with white and yellow eyes, In little spikes or clus¬ 
ters, most of tbe season; six inches high. It flour¬ 
ishes best in a moist, shady place. Propagated 
freely from seeds. Autumn-sown plants snooted beat. 
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Lady Weld’s Podding! 

Select * very shallow, small pie-dish, line it with 
some good pie-paste, fill it with some delicate pre¬ 
serve—strawberry or apricot preferred—cover with 
the paste, as if for baking, and boil till quite done; 
it will not take quite so long as a fruit pudding, as 
the dish is so shallow. It is, in feet, a boiled tart, 
but is singularly delicious, and for a century was 
only seen at the tables of the Welds, of Sulworth 
Castle. 

Stone Cream. 

This can be made to perfection in the following 
simple manner:—Put a thick layer of green gage, 
apricot, or any other jam, at the bottom of a glass 
dish, boil an ounce of isinglass in a pint of cream, 
or milk, if for home use, sweeten to yonr own taste, 
pour it over the jam, and when odd it will be quite 
solid, and a deliciously sweet dish. 

Lemon Sherbet. 

The fragrant essence of the rind of three or four 
lemons, obtained by the following process—After 
clearing off every speck on the outer rind of the 
fruit, break off a large piece of loaf-sugar, and mb 
the lemon on it till the yellow rind Is completely 
absorbed; loaf-sugar, four ounces; juice of three or 
four lemons; water, one quart 

Peeling Potatoes. 

All the starch in potatoes is found very near the 
surface; the heart contains but little nutriment 
Ignorance of this feet may form a plausible excuse 
for those who cut off thick parings, but none to 
those who know better. Circulate the inunction, 
“Pare thin the potato skin.” 

Stopping Treks in Boofe. 

A. correspondent recommends the following:— 
Take four pounds of resin, one pint linseed oil, and 
one ounce red lead, simmer together, and apply 
while hot We have no donbt it is an excellent 
recipe, and the cement may be applied to other 
purposes. 

Plain Oake. * 

Pour pounds of flour, two pounds of currants, and 
half a pound of butter, with dove, caraway aad cori¬ 
ander seeds to the taste, together with grated lemon 
peel; wet it with milk and half a pint of yeast 

Tapiooa Pudding. 

Take one teacupfol of tapioca to three pints of 
water; let it stand two hours; slice apples enough 
to fill a baking-pan, and poor over it the tapioca; 
bake one hour, and eat with a sauce. 

Trifle. 

Put slices of sponge cake in the bottom of a glass 
dish; on this pot thin slices of citron, or apples pre¬ 
served. Poor over this a boiled custard, and on 
the top put a whip. 


Strawberry Jelly. 

Express the juice from the fruit through a cloth, 
strain it clear, weigh, and stir to it an equal propor¬ 
tion of the finest sugar dried and reduced to pow¬ 
der; when this is dissolved, place the preserving- 
pan over a very clear fire, and stir the jeHy often 
until it boils; dear it carefhlly from scum, and boil 
it quickly from fifteen to twenty-five minutes. This 
receipt is for a moderate quantity of the preserve; a 
very small proportion will require much less time. 

Butter Oakes. 

To half a pound of butter add the same quantity 
of brown sugar, three eggs, the rind of two lemons, 
quarter of an ounce of pounded cinnamon, and half 
the quantity of powdered ginger; work into it as 
much flour as will make H a paste; cut it into 
shapes, or leave it whole, and strew over the top 
some pounded almonds and candied orange-peel. 
Bake in a slow oven. 

Baspberry Jam* 

Weigh the fruit, and add three-quarters of the 
weight of sugar; put the former into a preserving- 
pan, boil, and break it; stir constantly, and let it 
boil very quickly; when the juice has boiled an 
hour, add the sugar and simmer half an hour. In 
this way the jam is superior in color and flavor to 
that which is made by patting the sugar in at first. 

To preserve Meat In Bummer* 

Coating meat with dry wheaten floor will retain 
it sweet for a threefold lengthened period, even in 
tropical climates, the flour acting as an isolator 
against air and moisture. Decomposition will not 
occur at the temperature of freezing—this proves 
the great advantage of ice-cheats for the preserva¬ 
tion of food. 


Blanch four ounces of almonds, and pound with 
four spoonsful of orange-flower water; whisk the 
whites of four eggs to a froth, then mix it and one 
pound of sugar sifted, with the almonds to a paste; 
and, laying a sheet of wafer-paper on a tin, pot it 
on in different little cakes the shape of macaroons. 

Btiawbair iaa stewed for TaHa. 

Make a syrup of one pound of sugar and a tea¬ 
cup of water; add a little white ef eggs; let it boil, 
and skim it until only a feam rises; then put in a 
quart of berries free from stems and hulls; let them 
boil till they look clear and the syrup is quite thick. 
Finish with fine puff-paste. 

Jumbles. 

To one and a quarter pounds of butter, well 
creamed, put one pound of sugar and three eggs 
beaten well together, one and a half pound of sifted 
flour, and two spoonsfal of rose-water; mix these 
well together, and with a folk drop them on a tin. 
and bake in a quick oven. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS, 


(Soriana Matters. 

A singular Character. 

Hannah Snell was born at Worcester, England, 
in 1723. At twenty, being an orphan, she married 
a Dutch sailor, who soon abandoned her. Without 
any resources, she took the strange resolution of 
putting on male attire and enlisting as a soldier. 
After a few months, the arrival of a young recruit 
from Worcester making her dread detection, she 
deserted, and enlisted as a marine on board one of 
the vessels of Admiral Boecawen’s fleet, bound for 
the East Indies. She manifested her activity, pres¬ 
ence of mind and courage during many tempests 
and in several engagements. At Pondicherry she 
was dangerously wounded, and to avoid discovery 
extracted the ball herself. After having been ex¬ 
posed to many dangers, she returned to England, 
where her adventures soon became known. The 
government gave her a pension of £30. She ended 
her days in an inn, near Wapping. 

A large Batr-MUL 

An exchange paper thus describes a monstrous 
saw-mill at Orono, Maine:—“The little village of 
Orono, on the Penobscot Kiver, about eight miles 
above Bangor, contains a saw-mill, which is not 
only the largest on the river, but probably the 
largest in the world. It takes one hundred men to 
run it, and is called the ‘ Basin Mill.’ It is situated 
between an island on the Penobscot and the right 
bank of the river, and extends nearly across the 
stream, itB length being 450 foet, and its breadth 65 
fleet There are in this mill four gang-saws, eight 
upright saws, two large circulars, two lath ma¬ 
chines, one clapboard machine, and one shingle 
machine—all propelled by water-power. The ca¬ 
pacity of this mill is thirty millions of lumber each 
season.*' 

Curious. 

A person belonging to Grangemouth, EngfaiB, 
in getting Change for a shilling, whs struck with 
something nncortfmdn In one of the pence. On ex¬ 
amination, it whs'found that the obverse and re¬ 
verse of the coin were divided, but united With a 
fine screw. Being opened, a half-penny was en¬ 
closed, which was also divided; being opened, a 
frothing was enclosed, and also divided; and being 
opened, a hah^farthing was enclosed. This elabo¬ 
rate penny is the same as the old heavy penny of 
George III.; date, 179fr. 

A Swarm of Bees on a Man’s Head. 

A most singular incident occurred in Bridgewater 
a short time since, illustrating the peculiar habits 
of bees. Mr. A P. Benson, noticing an unusual 
stir among his hives, proceeded to examine into the 
cause, whereupon an entire swarm withdrew from 
""their old hive, and settled upon his head and shoul¬ 
ders. Mr. B., without any serious inconvenience, 
succeeded in transferring the swarm safely to a new 
hive. 


Curiosities of Mature. 

Among the papers published in costly style by 
the Smithsonian Institute at Washington,^ one on 
the microscopic plants and animals which five on 
and in the human body. It describes quite a num¬ 
ber of insects. The animal which produces the dis¬ 
ease called the itch, is illustrated by an engraving 
half an inch in diameter, which shows not only the 
ugly little fellow’s body and legs, but his very toes, 
although the animal himself is entirely invisible fto 
the naked eye. When Lieutenant Berryman was 
sounding the ocean, preparatory to laying the At¬ 
lantic telegraph, the quOl at die end of the sound¬ 
ing line brought up mud, which, on being dried, 
became a powder so fine that on rubbing it b et we en 
the thnmb and finger, it disappeared in the crevices 
of the skin. On placing this dust under the micro¬ 
scope, it was discovered to consist of mitBoaa of 
perfect shells, each of which had a living animal. 


Remarkable Diaoovery. 

A scientific person by the name of Moota&riol, liv¬ 
ing in or near Madrid, has, it appears, overcome the 
great natural obstacle of human respiration below 
the surface of the water, without communication 
with the atmosphere, by appliances of art which 
constitutes the secret of his invention in the subma¬ 
rine boat or ship, which be denominates the “Icti- 
neo.” The navigator of the machine and the crew 
can subsist for any length of time desirable below 
the surface, and the generation of atmospheric air 
goes on as fast as is required for use; they can ele¬ 
vate or depress at pleasure, and move hi any direc¬ 
tion they choose, and the machine may be large or 
small, to float upon the surface or dive to the bottom 
of the ocean. 

A Smuggler's Trick. 

A novel way of smuggling is reported in the 
French papers. A watchmaker of Alencon having 
lately offered some Swiss watches at exceedingly 
low prices, was asked how he could afford to sell 
them so cheap. “ O, that is simple enough,” he 
replied; w I bought them of a wfld beast showman 
who had just come from Switzerland.” Before 
leaving Geneva he bought a quantity of watches, 
which be concealed under the fitter of hie Urn's 
cage. It it baldly n ece e ear y to mention that the 
cus tom hoa e e officers at the frontier did not ventare 
to seareh there for contraband goods. 

Curious Invention. 

Among the other curious instruments exhibited 
in the Philosophical Instrument Department m the 
London Great Exhibition, is a machine, exhibited 
by Mr. Peters, for microscopic writing. With this 
machine of Mr. Peters’, it is stated that tbe words 
“Matthew Marshall, Bank of England,” ean be 
written in the two and a half millionth of an inch 
in length; and it is actually stated that calculations 
made on this data show that the whole Bible can 
be written twenty-two times in the space of a 
square inch. 
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A queer S t ory. 

A short time since s citizen of Philadelphia in 
order to prevent his creditors from getting his prop¬ 
erty, signed off some $20,000 in reel estate to Ids 
stepsons. Stepsons bed deeds recorded, and in 
about three days had real estate converted into 
money, without stepfather knowing anything of the 
matter. Having converted real estate into money, 
stepeons started for the West, leaving stepfather to 
“grin and bear it*' as best he can. Stepfather 
having put all his property out of his hands, now 
finds himself without sufficient frads to ge hi pur¬ 
suit of stepoens It now looks as if stepsons had 
sold stepfather, and got stepfather into a tight place. 
Stepfather begins to think that he might better 
have settled with his creditors. In endeavoring to 
be “smart,” he has reduced himself to two shirts 
and a bootjack. 

Strang# PrsiH of a tmnatto. 

A German named Metzke, redding in West Rat- 
land, Vt, a man of high education and highly re¬ 
spectable connections, has recently been engaged 
in the production of a National Air.. He is said to 
have produced a piece of remarkable merit, which 
is about to be produced at the Academy of Music 
at New Tork. But this effort, it is alleged, has 
affected his reason, and he recently passed through 
Albany on his way to his home, in charge of his 
friends, entirely bereft of his reason. He imagines 
that the governors of all the States are interesting 
themselves in making his a popular national thing. 

A Second Moaea. 

A Harrisburg paper ates that daring the recent 
terrible freshet a cradle was seen coming down the 
rushing waters near tfanadaville, and being sus¬ 
pected of containing something, it was watched by 
several persons for three er four miles, expecting k 
would at some part of its journey eeme near enough 
to the shcce that it would be safe in venturing after 
in a boat. At last, at a bend in the swollen stream, 
the cradle came sufficiently near to be secured, 
when lo! and behold, upon lifting up a light cover¬ 
ing, a beautiful babe looked up and smiled. 

Death firom the Smoker*# Oanoer. 

The Salem Observer learns from a reliable source 
theta ease af death by cancer in the mouth and 
threat recently eootarred hi a neighboring State, 
which waa no doubt caused by excessive smoking. 
The deceased was a gentleman highly respected 
end esteemed for his many virtues. His sufferings 
were most dreadful; at last the cancer, eating into 
the jugular vein, soon terminated his life. 

ADwarfi 

Bantam has found s omew he re in Ohio a remark¬ 
able male dwarf; which, although e i g ht months old, 
weighs but one pound and seven ounces. A man's 
finger-ring would go over its hand to the elbow, or 
over its foot to the knee. The mother of the child 
is a healthy woman, and has other children of the 
ordinary size. 


The House Fly. 

The formation of the wings of a fly is curious, 
enabling it to attain a velocity of from thirty to 
tkfartydivv faet in a second. In this space of time a 
race-horse would clear only ninety foet, which is at 
the rate of more than a mile per minute. Now, our 
little fly in her swiftest flight wall in the same space 
of time go more than a third of a mile. If, there¬ 
fore, we compare the infinite difference in the size 
of the two animals, how wonderfhl will the velocity 
of this minute creature appear! The foot of a fly 
is equally curious. It is subdivided into five joints, 
the final cue being famished with that remarkable 
apparatus which enables the insect to walk upon 
what appears to ns perfectly smooth or polished 
surfaces, and also to progress in a position opposite 
to the laws of gravity. 

A Franoh. Fire-King. 

A Paris , letter states that a canons exhibition 
takes place every evening at the Rue Title Just 
and the Avenue de St. Cloud. In a small field 
there is situated a wooden house, covered with 
pitch and other combustible matters, which is 
erected daily, and set fire to at about eight o’clock 
each evening. The flames in the course of a few 
moments reach a gigantic height; and when they 
are most ardent, a man jumps into the midst of 
them, rolls about, and pulls down blazing rafters, 
which he carries away. This salamander can stay 
in the fire from five to seven minutes. When he 
comes out, the clothes which enable him to do so 
smoke like a steam engine; they are said to be 
made of asbestos, covered with sponges freshly im¬ 
bued in some chemical preparation. 

AfdVsn. 

The MSddlobovough Gazette trite of a man in the 
alms-house of that town, said to weigh over three 
hundred pounds. Not long since he was quite 
sick, and the physician pwsorihed a vary light diet; 
he was therefore famished with as much rice as 
could be placed oa a large dipiagrplate, together 
with six crackers, every morning, noon and night, 
but after trying it a day os two he rebelled, declar¬ 
ing it was impossible to keep from starving on 
such short radons. He cannot raise himself from a 
reclining posture without assistance. Last winter 
he caught a fell, and it required the united assist¬ 
ance of two men with levers and bleaks, to get him 
on his feet again 1 

Antiquity of Gunpowder. 

The first Englishman who mentioned gunpowder 
is Roger Bacon, who, about the year 1274, described 
it as then in common use all over the world for 
ignite to amuse children. It is mentioned 
by Philostratus, W years before Christ; and in die 
code of Hindoo laws it is referred to a period coin¬ 
cident with the time of Moses. The military use of 
rockets in the armies of India reaches to a period 
beyond record. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor aed Proprietor. 


TO PBOMOTJB HEALTH. 

Instead of multiplying rules for p r es e rving the 
health of the sedentary, we shall reoommebd to 
them the following general plan, via., that every 
person who follows sedentary employment should 
cultivate a piece of ground with his own hands. 
This he might dig, plant, sow, and weed at leis¬ 
ure hours, so as to make it both an exercise and 
an amusement, while it produces many of the 
necessaries of life. After working an hour in the 
garden, a man will return to his employment 
within doors with more keenness than if he had 
been all that time idle. Tilling the ground is in 
every way conducive to health. It not only gives 
exercise to every part of the body, but the very 
smell of the earth and fresh herbs revives and 
cheers the spirits, whilst the prospect of something 
coming to maturity delights and entertains the 
mind. We are so formed as to be always pleas¬ 
ed with something in prospect, however distant 
and trivial. Hence the happiness that most men 
feel in planting, sowing, building, etc. These 
seem to have been the employments of the more 
early ages; and when kings and conquerors cul¬ 
tivated the ground there is reason to believe that 
they knew as well wherein true happiness con¬ 
sisted as we do. 


Great Virtues. —Do not be troubled be¬ 
cause you have not great virtues. God made a 
million spears of grass when he made one tree. 
The earth is fringed and carpeted, not with for¬ 
ests, but with grasses. Only have enough of little 
virtues and common fidelities, and you need not 
mourn because you are neither a hero nor a 
saint 


A model Wife. —A preacher, in a funeral 
sermon on a lady, after summing up all her 
good qualities, added, “ that she always reached 
her husband his hat without muttering.” 


Sleep. —A distinguished writer says that in 
sleep we are especially open to heavenly influ¬ 
ences. How about the nightmare ? 


Smart Mar. —The man who got the last 
word in disputing with a woman, has advertised 
to whistle for a wager against a locomotive. 


ADVEBSITY SIGHTLY OOHBIDS&HD. 

In the matter of rightly ooostruing the casuad- 
tiee of life, we often hear people, while sm el tin g 
under the afflkftkm of the moment, question the 
wisdom of Divine Providence in sending advwr- 
•ity among men, instead of standing up maa- 
feshion to bear the worst with cheerfalnees. Lee 
inch people pause for a m o me nt and think. 
Doth not adversity dete ct the coward limit, and 
expose it te view 1 doth it not draw out the 9km- 
nlties of the wise and ingenious, spurring an the 
cunning of invention f doth it not put the mod¬ 
est to the necessity of trying their skill to do 
something for themselves 1 doth it not awe dm 
opulent, and bend the pride of the self-righteous 1 
does it not make the idle industrious, and purify 
the heart of all? Then say not that ad versify 
is useless. Afflictions are sent, doubtless, to 
purge the moral system, and are not unlike to 
certain medicines, easily taken if wrapped up in 
the sweets of patience; but if a person is so fool¬ 
ish as to sit down and chew upon them , they mu 
bitter and disgusting enough. What a lively, 
good-humored man is he who bears the ilia of 
life as if they were blessings, and seams to take 
tbe rough and smooth with an unchanging corns- 
teaaace I This sort of unbending philosophy is 
the best gift that Natan can bestow upon Lar 
children; it lightens the burden of caru^ aad 
turns every sable and ghastly hue of memory to 
bright and splendid colors. The h ap p in es s of a 
lifetime is made np of little pleasures, common 
blessings, and joyfol moments—all very trifli^ 
to look at, singly aad alone. Bat ha who waits 
for happiness until everything around him turn 
to Ms will, waits long and fruitlessly. Yet mu 
would not have our readers try too hard to ho 
happy; you may err as well in this way aa in 
the opposite extreme. Many people run about 
after felicity, like an absent man hunting for his 
hat, while it is on his head, or in his hand, all 
the time! 


Why shouldn't it bb f—Gold, say the busi¬ 
ness reports, is heavy. Wefi, the heavier the 
better, isn't it? 


Critical.— Lord Nelson was the author 
the slang phrase, “ I don't see it 1" 
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PABmn0. 

While there ere earn persons who see nothing 
in farming fat wearying, uninteresting toil, there 
ere others to fond of agriculture that they would 
not exchange the occupation of tilling the toil 
for any other calling on earth. While some 
point the pnnmit in gloomiest colors, others ex- 
aggerate and land it to the skies. Both the 
laudators end detractors of faming have done 
their cense greet injury; end the troth, as is 
nsnel in sneh coses, lies between the two ex- 
trams. With ro g erd to the question of profit, 
too, some assert that farming impoverishes a 
m e n . other s , that it is a rare mad to wealth. 
Both parties hove their illnetrations in isolated 
coses, exceptions to e general role, end not au¬ 
thorities thomsehee. No men who ever man- 
eged what might be called 0 form, judiciously 
and fa ti dU g entl y, ever came to want; for the 
pmtieeof the Scriptures that “seed-time end 
honest shoald never foil,” is unlimi ted, end ap¬ 
plies to the world of to-day, as wall as to the 
g e nsrarinn to whom it was ottered. 

There ere undoubtedly bed seasons, in which, 
from drooght or from rain, from unseasonable 
frost, or from some plague of insects, the crops 
throttghont an entire agricultural region may 
foil; fat the abundance of one year compensates 
for the dearth of another, and the average re- 
tarns yield a satisfactory Interest on the invest¬ 
ments la capital and labor. Because, however, 
afcw men have made fortunes in forming, it does 
not follow that all who embark in the calling 
will be eqnally successful. It is the same as in 
•A other pursuits of life-—success is various, 
fat us, avoiding extremes, look calmly at the 
mbject. Farming involves severe bodily toil; 
this caanot be denied; fat it is equally undeni¬ 
able that corporeal labor, when not excessive, is . 
not an eviL It is the condition for the enjoyment 
of health, the true comfort of life; for the healthy 
intellect and the healthy frame are mutually de¬ 
pendent. Now, if we look at the statistics, 
which stare us in the face with all the force of 
figures that caanot be looked out of countenance, 
we shall find that the average duration of life 
among farmers is for greater than that of any 
other class of men. 

This longevity is not a diseased protraction of 
fife; the aged former is usually hale and hearty, 
and his eyes, like that of Shakspeare’s old man, 
>• “ like a lusty winter—frosty, but kindly/* If 
the former has toiled hard at ploughing and 
Platting, his eyes are seen gladdened by the 
•tons with which Nature so amply repays the 
rastie laborer. The fruit trees richly laden with 
tempting fruit, large fields of Indian eorn, with 


its golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts, 
and holding out the promise of cakes and hasty 
puddings, and the yellow pumpkins lying be¬ 
neath them, taming ap their foir, round propor¬ 
tions to the sun, and giving ample promise of 
the most luxuriant of pies, all greet his eyes. 
But it is not mere physical comfort that the 
farmer derives from his occupation; he secures 
that spirit of independence which renders the 
yoemanry of a country its sturdiest and most in¬ 
telligent defenders. Brought into intimate com¬ 
munion with Nature, her gentle yet powerful in¬ 
fluences strengthen and ennoble his souL He is 
not necessarily an unlettered man, for he has 
ample time—during nearly six months of the 
year—for study and intellectual improvement; 
more time by for for general reading than the 
divine, the lawyer, the physician, or professional 
author. If the former so chooses, he may, in¬ 
deed, render his toil dull and uninteresting; but 
if he illuminates his pathway by the light of 
science and art, and unites theory with practice, 
he will find that no occupation is more capable 
of interest and elevation. 

Queer Victoria’s Household. —Is any 
one curious about the number of servants in 
waiting upon Queen Victoria ? It seems to be 
two hundred and twenty-two, since the queen, 
desirous that all her household should see the 
wonders of the Great Exhibition, has ordered the, 
purchasing of two hundred and twenty-two tick¬ 
ets for their use. 


Old Time Sabbath. —The original 8abbath 
in England, as established in A. D. 960, com¬ 
menced on Saturday at three o’clock, and lasted 
till daybreak on Monday. In the reign of James 
I., 1606, a fine of one shilling was imposed by 
act of parliament on every person absent from 
church on Sunday. 


Superstitiox.— Many persons still believe 
that a ring made from the hinge of a coffin will 
cure the cramp, and that a halter wherewith a 
criminal has been hanged, if tied round the 
heed, will core the headache. Tight round the 
neck, it is an infallible cure. 


The Fall.— Horace Mann, on being asked if 
he believed in the fall of Adam, replied, “ Yes, 
and not only in the fall of Adam, but in a per¬ 
fect sucoestion of cataracts from Adam all the 
way down.” 

Just so.—In a pleasant spring morning all 
men's sins are forgiven. 
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THE FSI0& 

The mightiest engine of civilization in the pres¬ 
ent day is the press. It has tended, more than 
any other power, to produce those eventful 
changes in modern society and government which 
have taken place within a century. Bnt a cen¬ 
tury and a half only has elapsed since the intro¬ 
duction of newspapers. At first their progress 
was slow, and their character but little elevated; 
but they have gradually come to be the instruc¬ 
tors of the world in all that is important in pub¬ 
lic and private affairs, and even in art, literature 
and science. In England, the London Times 
wields a power not inferior to that of the throne 
itself. So intimately interwoven are the fortunes 
of a free press and the liberties of a nation, that 
the very first precautionary measure of an aspir¬ 
ing despot is the muzzling of editors and printers. 

In Russia, in Austria, and in France, there is 
no such thing as a free press. The czar of die 
first and the emperor of the last agree in their 
efforts to emasculate and chain the press. The 
first Napoleon was afrraid of its power and crush¬ 
ed it, and the second has so hedged it with re¬ 
strictions and menaces that it is anything but 
free-spoken, a mere echo of the chief of govern¬ 
ment, a shadow without a substance. Periodical 
publications and newspapers have been establish¬ 
ed in the most remote parts of the world—in In¬ 
dia, Iceland and the Cape of Good Hope. At 
Honolulu, a very handsome and well-filled paper 
is published, and we are constantly receiving 
some admirable specimen of typographical art 
and editorial ability from out-of the-way places. 

The United States is the par excellence for 
newspapers. Their number is legion. Almost 
every considerable village has its local press. In 
the joungest settlements, they start a newspaper 
when they build their first church and school- 
house, and plant their first cornfield. A pecu¬ 
liarity ot the war with Mexico was the establish¬ 
ment of newspapers wherever our arms were car¬ 
ried. There were plenty of men in our armies 
who could handle the rifle and composing-stick 
with equal dexterity. “Does there happen'to 
be a printer here V* asked poor dear old General 
Scott, on one occasion, when he wished to have 
a proclamation “ set up." A printer! Fancy 
his simplicity. More than two hundred sturdy 
typos stepped two paces to the front at the sum¬ 
mons. It is a matter of r e g ret that papers were 
not established many centuries ago. What pre¬ 
cious legacies to modern times would have been 
illustrated papers contemporary with the great 
events of the old world’s history—an illustrated 
“ gazette of Sparta, when Xerxes was on the 
Hellespont, or Leonidas at Thermopyto \” 


BA0TSBV TOJM BT CST RESPECT. 

A rider in the East was expected to dismount 
when he met a person of elev at e d rank. Under 
the influence of this a w d e nt custom, the Egyp¬ 
tians dismount from their amen when they ap¬ 
proach the tombs of their departed saints; and 
both Christians and Jews are obliged to submit 
to tiie same ceremony. Christiana in that coun¬ 
try must also dismount when they happen to 
meet with officers of the army. In Pal—fine, 
the Jews, who are not permitted to ride on homo- 
back, are compelled to dismount from thasr 
asset and puss by a Mohammedan on foot. This 
explains the reason that Aohsah, the daughter o i 
Caleb, and Abigail, the wife of Nabal, alighted 
from their asses; it was a mark of respect whieh 
the former owed to her lather, sad the latter in 
David, a person of high rank and growing re¬ 
nown. It was undoubtedly for the aunts —sou 
that Rebekah alighted from the camel on which 
she rode, when the servant informs d her that the 
stranger, whom she descried at a distance in the 
field, was his master; and that Naaman, the 
Syrian grandee, alighted from hit chariot, at tin 
approach of Qebari, the servant of Elisha. 

A Teacher's Testimony. —A veteran teach¬ 
er was asked bow many pupils he had instructed 
in the fifty years of his labors. He replied: “I 
have instructed six thousand pupils. About 
fifty of these have become ministers of the gos¬ 
pel; as many more have become lawyers; a 
great number have become doctors and teachers; 
a much larger number still have become farmers 
and mechanics; four have been transported: 
two have been hung; and—a good many move 
ought to be 1” 

Cube foe Laziness. —The Dutch have n 
singular contrivance to cure laaineas. If a pau¬ 
per who is able refuses to work, they put him 
into a cistern, and let in a sluice of water. It 
comes in just so feat, that by briskly applying a 
pump, with which the cistern is furnished, be 
keeps himself from drowning. 

Fecundity of Nature —-It is said that there 
are 100,000 different kinds of plants existing in 
the earth, and 400,000 varieties of insects. The 
world of the sea is still more rich. 


Aristocratic. — Fitzchnmpe, the retired 
batcher’s son, wants to know if a duke before 
dinner says his grace to himself t 

To Cavalry Officer*.—A dmcing^nastsr 
announces that he is ready So teach the “Lnb- 
cen " in three lessons. 
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miia BEAUTY. 

People differ very much In the matter of taste, 
and what one nation considers a beauty in per¬ 
sonal appearance, another would set down as a 
deformity. It is so in relation to other matters, 
manners and customs, style of dress, etc. It is 
not alone the “human form divine ” that ex¬ 
hibits food for this great diversity of taste. Pro¬ 
bably, however, there is no subject on which 
there Is so much difference of opinion, “among 
the nations of the earth/' as there is in the mat¬ 
ter of what constitutes female beamy. A Broad¬ 
way or Washington Street belle would make a 
sorry appearance in the bazaars of Constanti¬ 
nople ; and the prettiest Yankee girl in all New 
England would be thought hideous by the ladies 
who bow before the throne of the emperor of 
Japan. 

Let ns consider some of the customs of the 
women of various nations. The ladies of Arabia 
stain their fingers and toes red, their eyebrows 
black, and their Bps blue. In Persia, they paint 
a black streak around the eyes, and ornament 
their faces with various figures. The Japanese 
women gfld their teeth, and those of the Indies 
paint them red. The row of teeth must be dyed 
black to be beautiful in Guzurat. The Hotten¬ 
tot women paint the entire body in compartments 
of red and black. In Greenland the women 
color their feces with bine and yellow, and they 
frequently tattoo their bodftb by saturating 
threads in soot, inserting them beneath the skin, 
and then drawing them through. Hindoo fe¬ 
males, when they wish to appear particularly 
lovely, smear themselves with a mixture of saf¬ 
fron, tumeric and grease. In nearly at! the 
islands of the Pacific and Indian oceans, the 
women, as well as the men, tattoo a great variety 
of figures on the face, lips and tongue, and the 
whole body. 

In New Holland the females cat themselves 
with shells, and by keeping open the wounds a 
long time, form deep scars in the flesh, which 
they deem highly ornamental. And another 
singular addition is made to their beauty by 
taking off, in infancy, the little finger of the left 
hand at the second joint. In ancient Persia, an 
aquiline nose was often thought worthy of the 
crown; but the Sumatran mother carefully flat¬ 
tened the nose of her daughter. Among some of 
the savage tribes of Oregon, and also in Sumatra 
and Arracan, continual pr es s u re is applied to the 
skull, in order to flatten it, and thus give it a 
new beauty. The modem Persians have a 
strong aversion to red hahr ; the Turks, on the 
contrary, are warm admirers of it. 

In China small round eyes are liked; and fee 


girls are continually plucking their eyebrows that 
they may be thin and long. Bnt the great beauty 
of a Chinese lady is m her feet, which in child¬ 
hood are so com p re s s ed by bandages as effectu¬ 
ally to prevent any farther increase in size. The 
four smaller toes are tamed under the foot, to 
the sole of which they firmly adhere; and the 
poor girl not only endures much, but becomes a 
cripple for life. Another mark of beauty con¬ 
sists in having finger nails so long, that the cast¬ 
ings of bamboo are necessary to preserve them 
from injury. An African beauty must have 
small eyes, thick lips, a large fiat nose, and a 
skin beautifully black. In New Guinea, the nose 
is perforated, and a large piece of wood or bone 
inserted. On the northwest coast of America, 
an incision more than two i nch es Hi length it 
made in the lower lip, and then filled with a 
wooden plug. In Guiana, the lipe are pierced 
with thorns, the heads being inside the month, 
and fee points resting on the dim. The Tuni¬ 
sian woman, of moderate pretensions to beauty, 
needs a slave under each arm to support her 
when she walks, and a perfect belle carries flesh 
enough to load down a camel. And feus we 
might go on instancing until we wearied fee 
render's patience; but we have said enough to 
show how vastly people differ in their estimate 
of what constitutes female beauty. 


A Quaker Womans Sbbmoh. —“Mydear 
friends, there are three things I very much won¬ 
der at. The first is, that children shonld be so 
foolish as to throw stones, clubs, and brickbats 
up into fruit-trees, to knock down frnlt; if they 
would let it alone, it would fell itself. The sec¬ 
ond is, that men should be so foolish, and even 
so wicked, as to go to war and kill each other; 
if let alone, they would die themselves. And 
the third and last thing that I wonder at is, that 
young men should be so unwise as to go after 
the young women; if they would stay at home, 
the young women would come after them." 


Life’s Chahgm. —A majority of fee orig¬ 
inal lucky ones in California have become much 
reduced in their circumstances, and are obliged 
to begin anew. They were made giddy by their 
good fortune, and launched into foolish and un¬ 
profitable speculations, which soon reduce the 
tallest “ pile ” to the most platitudinous level. 


Am Brucun*.—A gentleman fond of good 
living, refused to start his eott for the “two-year- 
old stakes/ 9 on the ground that if he won them 
they wouldn't be worth the eating. 
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THB WILL AMD THE WAT. 

“ Where there’s a will there’s a way ” is a say¬ 
ing popular the world over, though originating 
in England, and it dearly expresses the pluck 
for which the “ fast-anchored isle ” is renowned 
throughout creation—a pluck yet more strikingly 
characteristic of the race that peoples this conti¬ 
nent. Transplantation to this shore of the At¬ 
lantic has intensified all those good qualities 
which distinguish the parent stock. The infu¬ 
sion of other blood into the Tdns of the North 
Americans has produced a people whose energy 
only utter annihilation can crush. English pluck 
is a sterling quality, solid, substantial, full of in¬ 
ert strength; but American pluck has the super- 
added element of dash, without which it would 
often be merely negmtire. 

A general officer, in speaking of the duty of 
an aide-de-camp when carrying a message, once 
said, “If your horse is shot, go on foot; if you 
lose one leg, hop on the other; if you lose your 
head, that’s an end of it—you can do nothing 
without that.” An American, in times of peril, 
always acts up to the spirit of these instructions. 
Provided he retains what the “ fancy " facetiously 
term his “ knowledge-box,” he can make shift to 
do without the usual complement of legs and 
arms. We know an expressman who has lost 
both hands, but who manages to drive a spirited 
horse by means of a pair of hooks. This is lite¬ 
rally getting along “by hook or by crook." 
Many of our most efficient army officers have 
lost an arm. We remember it was said of one 
of our artillery officers, who had lost an arm at 
Chepultepec, that he would have to retire from 
the field. “ No," said his son, a spirited boy of 
twelve, “ not while be has an arm left to hold a 
sword and rein a horse!’’ 

But it is not on the battle-field and gun-deck 
alone that we are to look for examples of Ameri¬ 
can pluck. Men, without distinction of race, are 
fighting animals. It is in the various walks of 
civil lift that the quality tells. It is this which 
foils forests, drains swamps, tunnels mountains, 
builds roads, blasts rocks. It is this which con¬ 
trols adverse circumstances, and rises superior to 
wreck and ruin, winning fame and fortune at 
last. An English merchant fails in his business, 
and he is crushed never to rise again. All his 
strength is paralyzed. For the remainder of his 
lift he exists dragging along in some mean em¬ 
ployment, or subsisting on the charity of his 
friends. An American, in the same circum¬ 
stances, remains but a little while under the 
cloud. Possibly he may not appear again in the 
same line of business; but he is sure to come to 
the surface in some shape. Perhaps he is next 


heard of as a miner, or a steamboat captain, or a 
former, or a brilliant lawyer. For the Americas 
is many-sided. Even if he has passed half a 
century in one occupation, he abandons it with¬ 
out car? the moment he is completely satisfied 
that it doesn't pay. At fifty—yes, at sixty—he is 
ready to serve an apprenticeship at a new trade, 
and masters it, too, to the astonishment of those 
unhappy mortals who, when the business of a 
lifetime is swept away, have no resource but to 
sit down, fold their hands, and bemoan their for¬ 
mer grandeur and their fallen hopes—the most 
profitless employment that any one can engage 
in; 

The recuperative energy of our people is mani¬ 
fested on a grand scale, and iu a large way, by 
the recovery of the public from those great com¬ 
mercial crises which visit ns at least once in a 
decade. The country has been rained a great 
many times within our memory, and foreigners 
have exalted over the (rush. Nonsense! A few 
months’ hard work, a rigid application of sharp, 
practical lessons, and lo! prosperity returns again 
like sunshine after an April shower. The “ will" 
was not wanting, and the “ way " was found. 

“ I will find a path, or I will make it," was 
Sidney’s proud motto, and it has been adopted 
by the whole American people. When our army 
entered the valley of Mexico in 1847, there was 
no way to approach the enemy’s capital. The 
suual roads were commanded by enfilading bat¬ 
teries. The best foreign engineers in Santa 
Anna’s service declared that we must inarch 
along those avenues which led to certain death. 
Bui our engineers having the “will," fonnd the 
“ way ” to construct a road along a route deemed 
perfectly impracticable, and the first proof the 
Mexicans had of our indomitable energy was the 
thunder of oar guns as the head of our columns 
debouched into the open field at San Antonio. 

The American, in a given emergency, asks 
only what is to be done, and then, like Mr. 
Sqneers’s pupils, “goes and does it." There are 
very few do-nothings amoug us; very few who 
can be termed idlers. The millionaire is very 
apt to work as hard as the day laborer, and is cer¬ 
tain to exhibit quite as much pluck and pene- 
veranoe when he has a difficult hobby as Rarey. 

Foreigners, who know nothing about the Ameri¬ 
can character, admitting the perseverance we 
have been enlarging upon, sneeringly tell ns that 
it is only exercised for the sake of accumulating 
money—that we have made a god of die mam¬ 
mon of unrighteousness. We deny this in tots. 
Money with ns is a means, and not an end. 
There are fewer examples of hoarding among us 
than any other civilized people in the world. Let 
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the time of need come—let the government re¬ 
quire aid, or public charities or private distresses 
demand it, and our money is poured forth like 
water—as freely as our blood is poured forth in a 
righteous cause. The cases where a stream of 
wealth descends from father to son in a direct 
channel, accumulating as it flows downward, and 
building up a purse-proud family, are so rare as 
to be phenomenal. Each man with us must be 
the architect of his own fortune, and this neces¬ 
sity creates a supply of the energy, pluck, cour¬ 
age, nerve—call it what you will—of which we 
have been discoursing. Hence it is that those 
who predict failure for the people of this conti¬ 
nent in any legitimate sphere of action, are the 
falsest prophets that ever croaked evil to credu¬ 
lous eaw. 


AMBITION AND HUMILITY. 

Is there a human being so depressed and hum¬ 
bled, as not to possess some degree of ambition 1 
Is there one being who is so “ sick in the world’s 
regard, wretched and low,” as to know no 
promptings of this sense ? Hardly. Its forms 
are various, as various as the characters in which 
it is manifested. Some it leads to do menial | 
offices, because these indirectly constitute the j 
rounds of the ladder by which they expect to 
climb. Others, more zealous and less cunning, 
overleap their darling object by vaulting too 
high; lured on to destruction by ambition, or 
self-love—two words that are very analogous in 
signification. The truly wise will avoid the ex¬ 
ercise of this spirit as far as it is possible for 
them, for they will realize that the wear and tear 
of heart, necessary in its pursuit, are never rec¬ 
ompensed. Nothing can compensate for the 
freshness of youth and social enjoyment of which 
it robs us; for the calloused sensibilities with 
which we must finally retire from its worship. 
Alas! “ the path of glory leads bat to the grave,” 
—a truth which should ever be before our eyes 
when the syren voice tempteth us to destruction. 
All persons have before them some end, which 
they pursue even unto death; but that end, when 
gilded by the gloss of " the mind’s immodesty,” 
ambition, is but a feather, which they idly Mow 
before them in the path of life. 

But there is a trait of human character diamet¬ 
rically opposed to that which we have jnst de¬ 
scribed—one, the beauty and excellence of which 
tenders it a jewel of great price. We refer to 
"that low, sweet root,” humility; that softened 
shadow before the statne of excellence; that dia¬ 
mond of heart, which outshines all others—the 
never foiling companion of worth. Bat this is a 
gem which, like all else that is valuable in prin¬ 


ciple, people are very apt to purchase by expe¬ 
rience ; for after losses and crosses we are ready 
to grow wiser and humbler. Good sense mast 
be set in a border of humility to render it com¬ 
plete ; and wisdom is not wisdom without it. 

Ambition and pride are very commonly found 
in the same heart; and yet how everyday life 
rebukes them—the very streets are full of lessons 
of humility. If the proud, ambitious man would 
but pause and consider how small a vacancy his 
death would occasion the world, he would see 
his position in its trne light The greatness, in 
the world’s esteem, that the ambitions man so 
covets, costs too dearly for possession. Distinc¬ 
tion is an eminence that is too often attained at 
the expense of a fireside 1 


OOLD WEIGHED BY MAOHIHEBY. 

Ones!the most in ter es t in g and astonishing 
departments within the whole compass of the 
Bank of England, is the weighing department, in 
which, with the rapidity of thought, and a pre¬ 
cision approaching a hundredth part of a grain, 
the weight of gold coin is determined. There 
are six weighing machines, and three weighers 
to tend them. Large rolls of sovereigns, or half 
sovereigns, are placed in grooves, and are shaken 
one at a time, by the motion of the machine, in¬ 
to the scale. If they are of the standard weight, 
they are thrown by the same mechanical intelli¬ 
gence into a box at the right hand side of the 
person who watches the operation; if they have 
lost the hundredth part of a grain, they are cast 
into a box on the left. Those which stand the 
test are put into bags of 1000 each, and those be¬ 
low par are cut by a machine, and sent back to 
the mint. 


Cbinolin*.— One firm in Sheffield, England, 
produces every week twenty tons of crinoline. 
It is estimated that enough crinoline has been 
manufactured In that city to encircle the globe 
several times. 


Autoobaphic.— The London Society of An¬ 
tiquaries held on the 3d nit., an exhibition of au¬ 
tographs, the principal attraction being Shake- 
peare’s autograph, lent by the city corporation. 


Significant.— Prentice says a good many of 
the Kentucky lawyers, no matter in what county 
they were born, practise in old Bourbon. 


Ancient. —The Chinese manufactured cop¬ 
per coins 1800 years before Christ. 
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Jnreigtt IQtsulkits. 


The Duke of Brunswick possesses diamonds, 
to the value of three millions of dollars. 


Speaking of pearls, it is said that the Emperor 
of Persia has a pearl in his possession rained at 
$110,400. 

The estimated stock of cotton throughout 
Europe on the 1st of June was 428,000 bales, 
against 1,646,000 bales same time last jear. 

The Sultan of Turkey has behaved more like 
a Christian toward the American government 
than any other sovereign. 

It Is intimated in foreign papers that at the 
great Catholic convention in Rome, the question 
of the pope’s emigration to America will be 
seriously discussed. 

- The Roman department of the London exhibi¬ 
tion attracts great attention from its works of ait, 
and among them all, none is more admired than 
the statues of Story, the American sculptor* 

The Loodon Review acknowledges that the 
English are the dirtiest of all enlightened people. 
It is satisfactory to know that they have discov¬ 
ered the fact. 

A prise of twenty thousand francs has been 
offered at Paris, for the best essay on the “re¬ 
generation of base,” in the hope that, ornate- 
ally, medical science will no longer have to re¬ 
sort to amputation. 

The great Koh-i-noor diamond is in the Lon¬ 
don Exhibition. The case in which it Hes is 
gently rocked by mechanism, so that the Koh-i- 
noor is exposed in different positions to the 
light, and flashes with a brilliancy before 
unknown. 

A late estimate shows that 300,000 suicides 
have occurred in France since the present cen¬ 
tury. The estimate is based on official returns. 
In 1859 there were 3057 suicides by men and 
843 by women. 

A new monument has been erected over the 
grave of the author of the ** Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
in Bunhillfields burial ground, near London. It 
bears this inscription, “John Banyan, author of 
the * Pilgrim’s P^ress.' Ob. Aug. 31, 1688, 
AC. 60.’* 


. King Otho, of Greece, most have had a rather 
uneasy time of it during his twenty years reign. 
There have been revolts in his kingdom in 1833, 
1834, 1835, 1840, 1843, 1847, 1848, 1852, and 
the French occupation of the Piraeus in 1854, 
and now the Nauplia in 1862. 


The Londoners have discovered a method of 
extracting turpentine from petroleum, and say it 
can thus be obtained at one third the price that 
has been heretofore paid for the same article 
from the CaroKnas. This discovery will trans¬ 
fer to the North an important item In the list of 
Southern resources. 


Japanese Tommy is reported by the almond- 
eyed ambassadors now in England to have 
shuffled off the mortal coil by the method known 
in Japan as the “ happy dispatch.” The fanny 
Japs seemed to consider his case a very laugh¬ 
able one, and indulged In a good deal of caclun- 
nat&on on the subject. 


An English paper laments feat a horrible ten¬ 
dency of British parents to murder their children 
is on the increase. 


An autobiography of the Emperor Charles V., 
a work whose existence was mentioned by writers 
of the sixteenth century, has been discovered in 
a library in Paris. 


It is proposed in England to have the govern¬ 
ment make the telegraph a national institution, 
like the post-office, ana connect the two, having 
a telegraph station in every post-office. 


No country in the world is so liberal in its 
patronage of sctenoe and art as Orest Britais. 
These departments draw on the estimates for the 
current year the sum of £116,695 (about 
$582,000). 


The British troops at present reach the num¬ 
ber of 200,000 effectives. Of these about 63,000 
are in India, about 60,000 in the colonies, and 
the remaining 83,000 form the standing garrison 
at home. 


The descendants of the mutineers of the 
Bounty have just been visited at their Norfolk 
Island settlement by 8ir John Young. They 
number two hundred and sixty-eight persons, 
and very favorable reports of their condition are 
given. 

A lady in Glasgow, Scotland, has been the 
means of reclaiming two hundred and fifty 
fallen women during the last twelve months. 
So far as is known, twenty relapsed, and of this 
number several have returned, and are again 
doing weU. 

An English paper says that a mao found 
guilty of a felony at the Central Court, Lon¬ 
don, recently, entreated the court to “deal 
leniently with him, and give him a short impris¬ 
onment, as be was particularly anxious to see the 
Great Exhibition.” 

George Francis Train, on being fined £600, 
or in default imprisonment, on account of the 
non-removal of nis street railway at Kensington, 
protested before a full bench of judges, in the 
name of all foreigners, against being found 
guilty without the shadow of a triaL 

The peculiarly waved grain-marks of fee Da¬ 
mascus blade has been discovered to be produced 
by welding woven steel wire. This remarkable 
fact was found ont by a sword-maker in Russia, 
and has puzzled the brains of modem mechanics 
more than any other of Mr. Phillips’ famous lost 
arts. 

The pistols of Daniel O’Connell were recently 
sold at auction in London. With one of these, 
in 1845, O’Connell shot D’Estare. An inscrip¬ 
tion inside the pistol case stated that D*Estate 
was promised £1000 down, and £1000 for life* 
by the Dublin Orangemen, if he killed O’Con- 
nelL The pistols bronght £1 18s. 

A horrible case of self-mutilation recently oc¬ 
curred in Nottingham, England, a married wo¬ 
man named Abel cutting ont her own tongna. 
She had had a quarrel with her husband, rose 
about six o’clock next morning, went down 
stairs and cat off as much of her tongue as she 
could reach, leaving fee remainder seriously hag¬ 
gled. A surgeon was sent for, but after examin¬ 
ing the wound he gave very little hope for her 
recovery. 
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lUcor* of % $tnu«. 

Ill Pennsylvania a girl if legally m ar ri ag e a ble 
at the age of fourteen, and a boy at sixteen. 

A bright fire of pine or shavings, kindled in a 
garden at night will kill millions of insects. j 

The cost of a thirteen-inch ordnance shell is 
$12 50. An expensive luxury 1 j 

Nearly $900,000 worth of onions are annually ' 
raised by formers in Danvers, Mass. 

The raising of sheep, by those who have plenty 
of pasturage, is repr e s ent ed to be very profitable. 

The pebbles in oar pathway make ns more 
footsore than the hage rocks we stoutly cfimb. 

Irish people make their funerals so expensive 
that we don't see how they can afford to die! 

The St. Mary’s Argus (Canada) says the wool 
trade was never more active than at present— 
prices ranging from $0 to 34 cents per pound. 

Many a married soldier, says Premies, goes 
through a campaign without aserateh, and that's 
better tbaa be might do at h ome 

A Frenchman writing from London 4o a Paris 
paper, says that “ daring the pseeent century 
people have known lawsuits dining from the 
time of William the Conqueror." 

There is a town in New York State where 
them is neither a lawyer nor a doctor. There are 
two preachers. 

Pennsylvania has passed an act taxing he own 
loans, or laying a tax npon the internet moneys 
doe its creditors, which calls from the Philadel¬ 
phia papers some animated strictures. 

Ericsson, who made the Monitor; Dahtgrmn, 
who made the cannon ; Jenny Liod, who made 
mnsic; Frederika Bremer, who made domestic 
fiction that is read in thousands of American 
homes—are Swedes. 

A surgeon writing from McClellan's army, 
speaking of operations upon the field at the time 
of the battle of Fair Oaks, says be removed 
lhnbs and cot ont ballets without using chloro¬ 
form, the patients being so excited by the noise 
of artillery and musketry as not to mind the 

An editor in the village of Mitchell, C. W., 
nays, w One little • garden patch 9 of ours was 
very profitable last season. The snails eat np 
the encumbers; the chicken* earop the snails; 
the neighbors' cats eat up the chickens; and 
new, if we can only get how of something that 
will eat up the cats, we'll try H again." 

The American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
by a unanimous vote, have awarded the Rum- 
ford Medal to Captain Ericsson, for his discov¬ 
eries and improvements in the application of 
caloric. The award is highly honorable, both to 
the Academy and to the recipient of this appro¬ 
priate and well-merited honor. 

Mr. C. T. Tucker, of Decatur, Mich., It is 
said, is likely to come in full possession of the | 
Lawrence estate in the Bank of England, 
amounting to fifty million pounds, of nearly two 
hundred and fifty million dollars. This matter 
has been in litigation about fifteen years, and all 
the testimony necessary to establish the chum 
has finally been obtained. 


There are about $600 eeUs in a square foot of 
honey; 5000 bees weigh one pound. 

Wayne county, N. Y., is said to produce more 
fruit than any other three in this country. 

General Washington wore a set of artificial 
teeth which cost $506, and they were poor at that. 

Great complaint is heard from the north of 
Europe as to the scarcity of ready money. 

The French have been terribly used np by the 
Mexicans. Better have staid at home. 

To produce a pound of silk requires the labor 
of about three monsand silkworms. 

Ohio is a great sheep-raising State, having at 
present $60,000,000invested in the business. 

The sugar beet, so successful in France, has 
been planted in Illinois, and a thousand acres of 
it trill be grown this year. 

It is estimated that from fifteen to twenty 
thousand bales of cotton, of good staple, will be 
sent to market from Illinois tie present year. ' 

A numerous party of emigrants from Norway 
arrived at Wiuana, Minnesota, lately, and intend 
oettMug in the Stem. 

Two sons of Mr. B ra dl ey, of Bethel, Conti., 
lately eet tome root which they mistook for sweet 
sicily, and died within afow ho me. 

The little town of Peru, Oxford county, with 
1160 inhabitants, has sixty sokUmu in the great 
Union army. 

There is much incendiarism in 8t. Peters- 
betrgh, and in other Russian towns. It is sup¬ 
posed to be the fire of freedom. 

The collection of Greek coins of Huber, of 
Vienna, was lately sold in London for $16,000. 
A silver didrnchm of Gamnrina bronght $210, 
and another single coin $145. 

The present crop of sugarcane in Illinois is 
estimated at 50,000 acres. There will also be in 
that 8tate a large crop of cotton and tobaoeo. 
Illinois will be benefited by the rebellion, and so 
will all other Northern State 

Nature is a great believer in compensations. 
Those to whom she sends wealth she saddles 
with lawsuits and dyspepsia. The poor never 
indulge in woodcock, but they have a style of 
appetite that converts a mackerel into a salmon, 
and that is quite as well. 

The culture of grapes in this country, within 
a few years, will excel, both in extent and varie¬ 
ty, that of any nfition in Enrope. California 
will probably be the Eshcol of the Western 
World. It has already ten millions of vines un¬ 
der cultivation. 

I The yearly expense of keeping sheep in Ver- 
! mont is stated by a writer in the Patent Report 
at $1 30 per bead. In Wisconsin it is pat at 50 
cents a vear. In Missouri 40 cents; in Maine 
$1; in Viigtni* at 45 cents. The Shaker So¬ 
ciety in Kentucky rate the cost there at from 50 
to 75 cents. 

It is said that the College Oak, at Brunswick, 
Maine, is the product of an acorn planted in 
September, 1602, by George Thorndike, then a 
student from Beverly. The acorn bad been 
brought with leaves and booghs for the decora¬ 
tion of the chapel on the occasion of the inaug¬ 
uration of the first president. 
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" So far, so good,” as the boy said whea he 
had finished the first pot of his mother’s jam. 

What mechanical apparatus do the fair bathers 
at Bam6gate resemble ? Diving bell(e)s. 

Sheridan, having been asked what wine he 
liked best, replied, “ The wine of other people.” 

The man who was injured by a bunt of ap¬ 
plause, is recovering. 

If virtue is its own reward, there will be per¬ 
sons who will have little enough. 

Why is a haunch of venison like a dandy? 
Because it’s a bit of a buck. 

An affecting; sight—to see a young man swap¬ 
ping kisses with a pretty girl. 

A man may be so mean as to prevent him from 
venturing upon perfectly safe enterprises. 

What quadrupeds are admitted to balls, op¬ 
eras, and dinner parties ? White kids. 

What is that which makes everybody sick but 
those who swallow it ? Flattery. 

Why is Ireland like a bottle of wine? Be¬ 
cause it has a Cork in it. 

" Caught in her own net,” as the man said 
when he saw one of the fair sex hitched in her 
crinoline. 

A gentleman having a musical sister, being 
asked what branch she excelled in, declared that 
the piano was her forte. 

" I presume you wont charge anything for just 
remembering me,” said a onolegged sailor to a 
wooden-leg manufacturer. 

At a town me et ing in Ireland, it was recently 
voted " that all persons in the town owning dogs 
shall be muzzlecL” 

Why are pimples on a drunkard's face like the 
cots in a witty contemporary? Because they are 
illustrations of Punch. 

The man who read a newspaper to the entire 
satisfaction of another who was waiting for it, 
talks of going on to the stage. 

" I don't think, husband, that yon are very 
smart.” "No, indeed, wife, bat everybody 
knows that I am awfully ehrewed." 

Noah is thought to have had on board a sim¬ 
ply of “ Exterminator,” from the fact that for 
nearly six weeks he did not see arynt. 

Why is it impossible for a watch that indicates 
the smaller divisions of time ever to be new ? 
Because it most always be a second hand one. 

Fashionable circles were never so numerous as 
they are now. Almost every lady that appears 
In foe streets is the centre of one. 

Two glances make one bow, two bows one 
how d'ye do, six how d'ye do's one conversation, 
four conversations one acquaintance. 

These ase not only the times of "spirits,” but 
of " Spirits of the Times.” There is the " Old 
Spirit,” "Porter's Spirit,” and "Wilkes's 
Spirit.” 

The Evansville Journal says that a man may 
lick his wife tike founder in that place for a dol¬ 
lar. We know several men who mean to emi¬ 
grate there with their wives and a dollar. 


Why is a good cook like a woman of fashion ? 
Because she dresses weti. 

What fish is most valued by a happy wife ? 
Her-rmgr. 

What fruit does a newly-married couple mostly 
r e s e mb le ? A green pair. 

What part of a fish is like the end of a book ? 
The fin-ia. 

Why is a thriving tradesman tike ice ? Be¬ 
came he is solvent. 

A snuff-taker's nose, genteelly blown, is a 
mnmcal soaff-box. 

When may a chair be said to dislike you ? 
When it can’t bear yon. 

What tiring creature has a beard without a 
chin ? An oyster. 

Why is a schoolmistress tike the letter C ? 
Because she forms lasses into classes. 

Why is a well-trained hone like a benevolent 
man ? He stops at the sound of " wo.” 

There is a man in Loafevflle so knowing, that 
the men who don't know four own minds noma 
to him for information on foe subject. 

"I am thy father's spirit,” as the bottle said to 
the tittle boy when be found it bidden in the 
wood-pile, and wondered what it was. 

Miss Fantadting says foe first time she locked 
earns with a young man, the felt like Hope lean¬ 
ing on her anchor. Poetic young woman that. 

It's very pleasant to take a lady to a theatre, 
and to find on reaching the door that you have 
left your purse in your other pocket 

" My berk is wrecked ” as foe dog remarked, 
when thrown overboard in foe middle of foe 
Atlantic Ocean. 

Why is conscience like foe strap on the inside 
of an omnibus ? Because it is an inward check 
to foe outward man. 

A benevolent old gentleman used to give away 
wood to foe poor by the cord, in order, as he 
said, to have it re-corded, above. 

" Father, do folks make clothes ont of pm!” 
" No, foolish boy. Why do you ask that ques¬ 
tion, Simon 1” " Why, I heard a sailer 
about his pea jacket” 

We notice scores of efiusioas directe d 

to friends who are in heaven. Better give poetry 
of foe heart utterance in words and deeds of 
kindness to friends upon earth. 

The young man foal supplies West Troy with 
measles is now making his spring tour. Fami¬ 
lies supplied by leaving their names at foe peat 
office. 

Tom Hood said that when a young man, he 
couldn't wink at a girl, but that she took it for 
an offer of marriage. The consequence was, 

| that a good many of the girls got Hood-winked. 

Why is the life of an editor tike foe Boofc-ef 
j Revelations ? Because it is foil of "types and 
shadows, and a mighty, voice like foe sound of 
many waters, is ever saying to him—amis.” 

" Don't work so hard, my dear, you haven't 
much of a constitution.'’ " Constitution, fcfo- 
er? I've got a constitution like a horse—I 
really believe I've got foe constitution of foe 
United Siam*.” 
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SEASIDE SKETCHES NEAR BOSTON. 
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j e 

“ then 


Oar artist on the succeeding pages has given 
us some of the fruits of his professional midsum¬ 
mer rambles. The good people of Boston are 
not entirely exempt from obedience to that im¬ 
pulse which leads mankind to see the greatest at¬ 
tractions in the remotest scenes. Many hie 
away to the White Mountains and Kaatsktlls, 
who have never climbed Blae Hill or Powder- 
horn Hill. Persons see beauties in the Bay of 
Naples, who never detected the charms of oar 
own Boston Harbor, or, very like, go into exta- 
dee on little strips of British sand, utterly for- 
ptful of such glorious places for rides or ram- 
iles as Chelsea and Nahant Beaches. Still, 
there are enough to appreciate home beauties; 
and now and then, when the tide of fashionable 
immigration sets forth to Newport, Coney Island 
and the Rip-Raps, there may be found some edi¬ 
tor bold enough to insinuate that Boston is itself 
a watering-place, and there are localities within 
easy walking or riding distance, well worthy of 
being patronized. Well—with these pictures be¬ 
fore us, we again go back, in imagination, to the 
shore of that sounding 'sea, which has been false¬ 
ly charged with monotony, bat which even in a 
mint, has its dimples, Its smiles and frowns—its 
thousand modes of expression. We listen to the 
plaintive murmurs of the waves as they die in 
music on the beach, to the wild battle-music of 
the billows when the ire of old Neptnne is raised, 
and he sends his crested warriors to storm the 
barriers against which he wages an undying war¬ 
fare. Or we loll in some shady nook, the shal¬ 
low pretence of reading abandoned, and gazing 
out on the face of the waters, follow the course of 
the white sails, and giving a loose rein to the 
fancy, conjure up a thousand pleasing visions. 
We attach ourselves to some white-winged bark, 
and try to imagine who are on board—what 
little society thus segregated from the mass of 
humanity, and seeking a far fortune by a path¬ 
way ever perilous. We call op the images of the 
daring navigators who have gilded the page of 
history with their great deeds. We think of 
these fierce Northmen, the Vikingn, who swept 
the broad Atlantic with their adventurous gal- 
Wjs* and oust their anchors in the farthest ha¬ 
vens. Or we think of the gallant Genoese steer- 
mg towards immortal fame in a frail caravel, 
suck as the boldest pilot of to-day would hardly 
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venture in. The romance of the sea and the 
seashore is inexhaustible. They have their su¬ 
perstitions, their legendary tales, their history, 
and, above all, their poetry. But if there are 
those whom neither poetry nor association nor 
beauty move, still against the dear delights of 
bathing, fishing and fish chowdors few are proof. 
Hence our illustrations of to-day, we think, can¬ 
not fail to prove acceptable. The first in the 
series is a sketch of the old fish-house at the end 
of Chelsea Beach, which, by the way, is five 
miles bog, and one of the longest, if not the 
longest, sea beach in the Atlantic States. The 
building in our sketch has certainly an ** ancient 
and fish-like ” odor about it, but it, nevertheless, 
is a spot around which many pleasant associa¬ 
tions cluster. In front of it are a group of men 
coopering casks, while the shore is lively with 
pleasure seekers. The second engraving repre¬ 
sents Long Island Head Light, sketched from the 
steamboat wharf, a part of which is seen in front, 
covered with figures. Our third view is of the 
Eutaw House, Long Island, a commodious build¬ 
ing and a pleasant resort. The view is sketched 
from the headland on which the lighthouse 
stands. On the right is a schooner, and a party 
of men are engaged in wheeling ballast on board. 
The next view is a very pretty scene, in which 
the most prominent feature is the Atlantic 
House, a beautiful resort for recreation and com¬ 
fort. It it the first house on the beach, and the 
stopping-place of the omnibus from Boston 
through Chelsea and North Chelsea—a very 
pretty village, by the way. The fifth view de¬ 
lineates the Neptune House. It is the next 
house beyond the Atlantic. In front of the 
house is a* swing in fall blast. Our last picture 
is the Robinson Crusoe House, Chelsea Beach. 
It is the last hotel on the beach. The boat¬ 
house, summer-house, and all the surroundings 
are accurately sketched. 

We have previously given sketches of the 
marine scenery of our beautiful harbor, and have 
enumerated some of the prominent places of in¬ 
terest where the lovers of qniet ana relaxation 
from the activities of a crowded business life 
might from time to time recuperate their ex¬ 
hausted energies. Daring the warm season the 
islands and towns on the coast are the constant 
resort of multitudes for this purpose. Among 
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them is one which has re¬ 
cently become quite popular 
m this respect The pretty 
little town of Winthrop fur¬ 
nishes a pleasant resort dur¬ 
ing the warm season. Says 
a recent writer, descanting on 
its excellencies, “This is 
the most attractive residence 
through the warm season, in 
my judgment, to be found in 
Massachusetts, or indeed New 
Bnglaad. A distinguished 
gentleman of wealth and 
taste, from Maryland, now 
spending a few weeks here, 
recently said to me that he re¬ 
garded it as a far more desir¬ 
able resort in hot weather 
than either Newport or Na- 
hant. From this opinion, I 
am quite sure, but few per¬ 
sons of judgment would dis¬ 
sent, after an acquaintance 

1 with the place. The town is 
jj a peninsula, connected to 

North Chelsea by a narrow 
g neck of land, and reaching 
◄ ont into the neighborhood of 
£ the beautiful upper islands in 

4 Boston Harbor. It extends 
N perhaps a mile and a half 

5 from east to west, and about 
5 the same distance from north 
° to south, and is bounded on 
§ the east, south and wo 6 t by 

water. Its land is chiefly ele- 
£ rated and dry, with a few in- 
h considerable valleys and a 
■ strip of low ground, partly 
S marsh on the eastern side, 
g stretching down to Point Shir- 
ley, opposite Deer Island/' 

2 Some little geographical 
* description of Boston Har- 
O bor, though not new to the 
o denisens of this metropolis, 

may not be without interest 
to those more remote from 
this locality, and we therefore 
present a general view of the 
harbor ana its surroundings. 
Boston Harbor opens to tbs 
sea between two points needy 
four miles distant from each 
other — Point Alderton os 
Nantasket, and Point Shirley 
in Chelsea. It is sheltered 
from the ocean by the penin¬ 
sulas, of which these two 
points are the extremities, 
and a large number of islands, 
between which are three en¬ 
trances. The main passage, 
which is about three miles 
southeast of the Navy Yard, 
and so narrow as scarcely fee 
admit two vessels to pess 
abreast, lies between Casde 
and Governor's Islands, uni 
is defended by Fort Indspee- 
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deoce and Fort Warren. A paaeage north of 
Governor's Island it also protected by Fort War¬ 
ren. A new fortress, of great size and strength, 
now nearly completed, on George's Island, 
guards the entrance to the outward or lower 
harbor. The entire surface included within 
Point Alderton and Point Shirley, is estimated 
at seventy-five square miles, about half of which 
affords good anchorage ground for vessels of the 
largest class. It is easy of access, free from 
sandbars, and seldom obstructed with ice. The 
whole is thickly studded with islands, and is the 
reservoir of several small streams, among which 
are the Mystic, Charles, Neponset, and the 
lianatiquot Riven. 


THU DAUGHTER'S SACRIFICE. 

Mary Goldthwait was sitting by the well-filled 
grate in her father's drawing-room. It was on 
a cold evening in winter, and the wind bowled 
mournfully around the street comers and 
through the narrow lanes and alleys. Mary was 
a pale, slim girl, but possessing a beauty which 
even the most fastidious could not have ques¬ 
tioned. Her hair, which was of a deep, golden 
brown, lay neatly waving upon a brow as pure 
as snow, and the soft, lustrous eyes, which 
seemed to have the same deep, golden hue, shed 
a light from the soul which could only have em¬ 
anated from a source of purity and worth. She 
bad seen eight-aod-twenty years of life, and yet 
she remained a maiden, beneath her father's 
roof. A close calculator of physiognomy would 
have said that Mary had some heart-grief that 
made her look so pale. 80 she had, though per¬ 
haps no one save herself, on earth, knew all her 
heart-secrets. She bad lost a beloved mother 
when she was twenty, and since that she had 
seen one brother and one elder sister laid away in 
the tomb. She sat now with her small white 
hands clasped over her bosom, and her eyes 
turned downward till the long lashes lay Uke 
golden pencil lings upon her cheek. 

Near her, in his groat arm-chair, sat her 
father. He was a tall, slim man, whose head 
was white, and whose face was deeply furrowed 
by the hand of time. These were some kind 
marks upon his features, and some hard, cold 
ones; but now he looked troubled and very un- 
happy. 

“ Mary," be said, in continuation of a conver¬ 
sation already commenced, "for eight-and- 
twenty yean 1 have found a home for you, and 
your every wish has been promptly met and 
answered. Your good has been my highest aim, 
and your peace and happiness my only joy. 
You are advancing io yean, and soon your 
father must leave you alone. But I—I—cannot 
leave von at the mercy of the cold world. Now 
a good home is open to you, and you must ac¬ 
cept it. Men might call me selfish could they 
know all my motives; but 1 am sure you will 
not. A crisis has come; a volcano has grown 
up beneath my feet. In a few more short days 
it must whelm me in utter ruin, if I be not saved. 
Mr. Smith has asked me for your hand. He has 
seen you at church, and he has watched you 
narrowly. He loves you. He is wealthy—more 
wealthy than your father was. And he holds 
notes of mine, too—notes to the amount of a 
huadrcd thousand dollars." 


“ But your name is not alone on these notes !" 
gasped Mary. 

" No—only the first of four; but I am holden 
for the whole. Yet the quarter part of that is 
more than sufficient to ruin me." 

"And Mr. Smith makes my hand the 
equivalent f " 

“ Yes. Or—I must say, he has not said so. 
But he knows my situation, and knowing it, he 
has asked for the hand of my child. Ah, Mary, 
it does seem to me that God has kept your hand 
till now, that it might be the means of lifting 
your old father up from ruin. Yon have even 
rejected suitors whom I have favored; but I do 
not think you have rejected a better man than 
Mr. Smith" 

Ah, that old man had not forgotten one! He 
had forgotten a bright-haired youth whe once 
laid his heart at Mary's feet But that was long 
years agone, and his mind went not back so far. 

“ Now what shall I tell Mr. Smith!" 

“ My heart is all broken and torn," she said, 
gazing sadly into her father's face, “ but my 
hand Ib free. Tell Mr. Smith this. Tell him I 
will give my hand to save my father, and forget 
not to tell him that my heart is not in the trade, 
for I would not deceive him." 

“ 0, you will love him, Mary. He has prom¬ 
ised that yon shall have all you can ask for, and 
1 know he will be kind." 

“ I have said that I will marry him," the fair 
maiden returned, “ and so you 'may tell him. 
Bat you will only cruelly deceive him did you 
tell him no more. Tell him my father has cared 
for me and protected mo through a weary life, 
and that now I am ready to save that father from 
rain. Tell him this, and then he shall know 
all." 

“ I shall tell him to come to-morrow evening, 
Mary; for so he wishes. 0, I know yon will hs 
happy. He will make you one of the beet of 
husbands. He is rich—very rich." 

"In what, my father!" 

The old man started at these words, for they 
were spoken very strangely. 

“ In the goods of this world, and in—in—hon¬ 
or and manhood," he replied. 

Mary did not speak farther, for she wished not 
to worry her father. She knew that bis soul was 
already tortured by misfortune and' commercial 
calamity, and she would not make her sacrifice 
for him ungrateful, by casting a shade of re¬ 
proach upon him. 

Ere long old Andrew Goldthwait allowed his 
feelings to run in a more pleasing channel. The 
ruin which had stared him in the face was to be 
averted, and in his soul he believed that his 
child wonld not be one whit worse off for the 
transaction. He knew Mr. Smith to be wealthy, 
and he believed him to be a kind and 
honorable man. He fancied too that he could 
look into and read bis daughter's heart. He 
thought she wept and sorrowed for the mother 
and brother ana sister she had lost, and that she 
objected to this match because she had resolved 
not to marry. Bat be flattered himself that at 
the end of the first year of married life he shonld 
find her a happy wife. 

On the following evening Mary again sat by 
the grate, in the drawing room She was alone 
now, and her free was more pale than usual. 
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Bat the wot calm 
—as calm as the 
marble statue that 
stood near her. 

The ooter doer 
was opened, and 
she heard the tread 
of heavy feet in the 
hall. Then the in¬ 
ner door swung 
back, and her fath¬ 
er entered. 8be 
looked ap and saw 
another man — k 
was he to whom 
she bad promised 
her hand; the »—a 
whose money was 
to save her parent. 

Mr. Ooldthwait 
introduced Mr. 
Smith. Mary arose 
and extended bar 
hand. It was cold, 
bat it did not trem¬ 
ble. She looked 
np into bis fkcm, 
and she aaw a naan 
of medium height, 
with a high brow, 
dark eyes, and a 
neatly trimmed 
beard. He greet¬ 
ed her politely, and 
then took a seat. 

Some half an 
hoar was spent ia 
conversation, gen¬ 
erally between the 
two men, and then 
the remarks grew 
gradually ieea, un¬ 
til a silence ensued. 
Nearly ten minutes 
elapsed before an¬ 
other word waa ut¬ 
tered, and the soil¬ 
ness was oppres¬ 
sive, when the visit¬ 
or broke the spell. 

“ Miss Gold- 
th wait,” he said, in 
a low, soft tone, 
“ you are of course 
aware of the object 
of m j visit here 
this evening, aud I 
know you will pur- 
don me if I speak 
plainly.” 

Mary looked up, 
bat she made no 
reply. The tones 
of the speaker's 
voice were so kind 
and gentle that aha 

began to pity him. 
She felt that ha 
ought to go and 
find some wife who 
ooaid love him. 
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“ Tour father has spoken plainly with me,” 
regained Hr. Smith. “ He has tola me that yon 
Jeer you have no heart to give, but that you will 
yet be my wile. Yet he assured me that yon will 
learn to love me in time. I once thought I 
should never love again, but the sight of your 
fiioe dispelled the illusion. I will tell you all, 
and then you shall judge for yourself whether I 
even have a heart for you.” 

Mary had now fixed her eyes steadily upon the 
speaker, and her features had assumed an eager, 
wistful expression. 

“ Long years ago I loved a beautiful girl, and 
she loved me in return. I was young then, and 
I only thought of love, and I did not dream that 
fate could crush my soul’s dearest hope. That 
fair girl was all to me. I held her in my soul as 
my very life, and not a thought had I of the 
future but ’twas of her. And 1 knew that she 
loved me as well, for she had told me so a hun¬ 
dred times. But a terrible crash came upon my 
joys. My idol’s lather was wealthy, and I was 
poor. He was a merchant—I only a humble 
dork. When I told him of my love, he spurned 
use from his door, and bade me never enter it 
again. O, Heaven, what a wreck of soul was 
that! Who shall picture the utter midnight of 
the blasted and broken heart ? Who shall tell 
Its wailings, and its deep, dark griefs? All 
crushed and broken down, I fled from the place 
where my love had grown up, and in the heat 
and whirl of business, I tried to forget my sor¬ 
rows. Worldly fortune seemed to single me out 
as its especial favorite. My wildest and most 
luckless transactions turned out well, and money 
seemed to fly out, as if by magic, from every¬ 
thing I placed my hands to. Thus passed away 
eleven years, and then I came to this city, where 
1 settled down. That was one year ago. I saw 
you, I loved you; you opened nay crushed heart 
and let the tide of love forth. I asked the mer¬ 
chant again for his child, and—and—" 

The speaker’s lips trembled, his bosom seemed 
heaving with a powerful emotion. 

« Mary,” he said, in a breaking tone, “ I have 
asked thy father, and he has told me—yes. Will 
ybu be mine 1” . , _ 

The maiden had no more doubt Years 
seemed to have passed like magic from the cal¬ 
endar of the past; it seemed only yesterday that 
a loved yonth told his tale of love, for since then 
only grief had been hers, and grief was no more 
now. She sank forward, and on the next mo¬ 
ment she was clasped to the bosom of the man 
who for long years had possessed her heart. 

“James Smith!” gasped the old man, start¬ 
ing to his feet in astonishment 

Yes, sir,” returned the younger man looking 
up through Ins tears, but yet holding the loved 
one in his embrace. 

“The James Smith who used to be my 
brother’s clerk ?” 

“ Yes, sir, the very same. Do yon retract 
your promise 1” 

“No,ne,no! O, my soul, no! Take my 
child—take her, and if yon love her, forgive her 
father.” 

“Ah,” replied the happy suitor, as he led 
Mary to a seat, and then reclined by her side, 
aad drew her head upon his shoulder, “if I for¬ 
give, then I must remember a wrong, and that I 


will not do. Let ns forget all of the past bat its 
joys, and look to the future for what duty and 
true love can give us. I am now content.” 

“ And so am I,” uttered the aged parent. 

“ And what say you ?” asked James, gazing 
into Mary's face. 

“ Ah, she replied, in atone too deep for mere 
passing emotion, “ content were too poor a word 
to tell all I feel. God grant that I forget him 
not in this great joy!” 


THE VIOLENT HUSBAND. 

Mr. Eustace, a young gentleman of good 
estate near Dublin, in Ireland, married a lady ot 
i youth, beauty, aud modesty, and lived with her, 

| in general, with much ease and tranquillity, bat 
was in his secret temper impatient of rebuke. 
She was apt to fall into little sallies of passion ; 
yet as suddenly recalled by her own reflection on 
her fault, and the consideration of her husband's 
temper. It happened, as be, his wife, and her 
sister, were at sapper together about two months 
ago, that in the midst of a careless and familiar 
conversation the sisters fell into*a little warmth 
and contradiction. He, who was one of that sort 
of men who are never unconcerned at what 
passes before them, fell into an outrageous pas¬ 
sion on the side of the sister. The person about 
whom they disputed was so near, that they were 
under no restraint from running into vain repeti¬ 
tions cf past heats ; on which occasion all the 
aggravations of anger and distaste boiled up, and 
were repeated with the bitterness of exasperated 
lovers. The wife, observing her husband ex¬ 
tremely moved, began to turn it off, and rally 
him for interposing between two people, who, 
from their infancy, had been angry and pleased 
with each other every half hoar. But it de¬ 
scended deeper into his thoughts, and they broke 
up with a sullen silence. The wife immediately 
retired to her chamber, whither her husband 
soon after followed. When they were in bed he 
soon dissembled a sleep; and she, pleased that 
his thoughts were composed, fell into a real one. 
Their apartment was very distant from the rest 
of their family, in a lonely countiy house. He 
now saw his opportunity, and, with a dagger he 
had brought to bed with him, stabbed his wife in 
the side. She awaked in the highest terror; but 
immediately imagining it was a blow designed 
for her husband by ruffians, began to grasp him, 
and 8trove to awake and rouse him to defend 
himself. He still pretended himself sleeping, 
and gave her a second wound. 8he now drew 
open the curtain, and, by the help of moonlight, 
saw his hand lifted np to stab her. The horror 
disarmed her from further struggling; and he, 
enraged anew at being discovered, fixed his 
poniard in her bosom. As soon as he believed 
he had despatched her, he attempted to escape 
out of the window; but she, still alive, called to 
him not to hurt himself, for she might live. He 
was so stung with the insupportable reflection 
upon her goodness, and his own villany, that he 
jumped to the bed, and wounded her all over 
with as much rage as if every blow was provoked 
by new aggravations. In this fury of mind he 
fled away. His wife had still strength to go to 
her sister’s apartment, and give an account of 
this wonderful tragedy; but died the next day. 
Some weeks after, an officer of justice, in at-* 
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tempting to seise the criminal, fired upon him, 
as did the criminal opon the officer. Both their 
balls look place, and both immediately expired. 
—Horne Journal, 


THE GENTLEMAN. 

I have stated already that the forbearing nse 
of power is a snre attribute of the gentleman; 
indeed, we may say that power—physical, moral, 
pnrely social or political—is one of the touch¬ 
stones of genuine gentlemanship. The power 
which the husband has over his wife, in which 
we must include the impunity with which he 
may be unkind to her; the father over his chil¬ 
dren ; the old over the young; and the young 
over the aged; the strong over the weak; the 
officer over his men; the master of a vessel over 
his hands; the magistrate over the citizens; the 
employer over the employed; the rich over the 
poor; the educated over the unlettered; the ex¬ 
perienced over the confiding; the keeper of a se¬ 
cret over him whom it touches ; the gifted over 
the silly—the forbearing and inoffimsive nse of 
all this power or authority, or a total abstinence 
from it where the case admits it, will show the 
gentleman in a plain light. Every traveller 
knows at once whether a gentlemanly or a rude 
officer is searching his trunk. But not only doe6 
the use of power form a touchstone; even the 
manner in which an individual enjoys certain 
advantages over others, is a test. No gentleman 
can boast of the delights of superior health in 
the presence of a languid pattern, or speak of 

S reat good luck when in bearing of a man bent 
own by habitual misfortune. Let the man who 
happily enjoys the advantages of a pure and hon¬ 
est life, speak of it to a fallen fellow-being;, and 
von will soon see whether be be, in addition to 
his honesty, a gentleman or not. The gentle¬ 
man does not needlessly and unceasingly remind 
an offender of a wrong he may have committed 
against him. He can not only forgive, he can 
forget; and he strives for that nobleness of soul 
ana manliness of character which impart suffi¬ 
cient strength to let the past be truly past. He 
will never use the power which the knowledge of 
an offence, a false step, or an unfortunate expo¬ 
sure of weakness gives him, merely to enjoy the 
power of humiliating his neighbor A true man 
of honor feels humbled himself, when he cannot 
help humbling others.— Dr. Lieber. 


THE HOMAN MALABIA 

I met a poor family of peasants driven by the 
malaria to seek at Home gratuitous death in the 
hospital. The husband walked first, his head 
buried in his cloak; he had struggled to the last 
moment against his invisible assailant, hot im¬ 
placable nature had conquered. The yoong 
wife followed him, faded by suffering, dying, ana 
carrying upon her bosom a dying child; she went 
on mechanically, heedless of the way, to deposit 
her burden in a grave, and rest beside it. Man 
•till persists to wring oat harvests from tracts in 
this fatal soil. During the first uunmnal rains 
a peasant army descends the Sabine Mountains 
under the guidance of the pifferari. The farmers 
enroll these moving columns and send them in 
battalions to their districts; them battalions 
sometimes attach a hundred ploughs in order to 


torn op the earth more rapidly. The day ended, 
they sleep on the ground, and the next morning 
regain the frontier. Nine months after they 
come back to the harvest; but this time it is to a 
veritable field of labor, the corn is reaped more 
hastily than it was sown, and when they have 
tied the sheaves, the laborers receive their salary 
and return home. But all do oot return; there 
are some who in the first hours of their labor 
totter and drop, turn towards their mountains a 
last look, and wrap their faces in their mantles, 
and a few days afterwards the pious brotherhoods 
pass over the plains to bury the dead fallen in 
the harvest-field of battle .—French paper. 


COOL IMPUDENCE. 

A short time since a rather genteel looking 

E man walked into the bar of the Woodruff 
i and called for a whiskey toddy. He was 
served, and after he drank the toddy he obtained 
a cigar, and sat by the fire and leisurely puffed 
it away. He then called for another toddy, and 
having placed it beneath his vest, he calmly but¬ 
toned his coat, palled on his gloves, and turning 
to the bar keeper, said : 

44 I'm ready.” 

44 You are ready, are you 1” replied the bar¬ 
keeper. 41 Well, sir, your bill is twenty-five 
cents.” 

14 1 was aware of that fact,” replied the patron, 
folding his arms and taming his face towards 
the door; 44 and now I’m ready.” 

44 Ready for what?” 

44 To be kicked oat. Haint a darned cent— 
couldn’t do without liquor—been served like a 
gent—aint ashamed of my poverty—take your 
pay. Sir, kick me out.” 

The bar keeper finding that the chap was in 
earnest, obliged him with several applications of 
his boot toe, lustily administered. The idler 
bore it in good part, and after he had been kick¬ 
ed into the street, tamed round and made a 
polite bow to the bar-keeper, and then apparent¬ 
ly in a merry mood, sauntered down the street.— 
Cincinnati Paper. 


“ I’LL KEEP ’EM AWAKE.” 

Near Newark, N. J., lived a very pious family 
who had taken an orphan boy to raise, who by the 
way was rather underwitted. He had imbibed 
very strict views on religious matters, however, 
and once asked his adopted mother if she didn't 
think it wrong for the old farmers to come to 
chnrch and fall asleep, paying no better regard 
to the service. She replied she did. According 
ly before going to church the next Sunday he 
filled his pockets with apples. One bald headed 
old man, who invariably went to sleep daring 
the sermon, particularly attracted his attention. 
Seeing him at last nodding and giving nasal 
evidence of being in the 44 land of dreams,” he 
hauled off and took the astounded sleeper with 
au apple square on the top of his bald pate. The 
minister and aroused congregation at once turn¬ 
ed around and gazed indignantly at the boy, who 
merely said to the preacher as he took another 
apple in his band with a sober, honest expression 
of countenance, 44 You preach, I'll keep 'em 
awake.” 
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A LONDON ALDERMAN’S NOS1L 

Suppose the case of a burly, jovial, corpulent 
alderman, standing behind such an appendage, 
with all its indorsements, riders, addenda, extra- 
parochial appurtenances, and Talicotian supple¬ 
ments, like a sow with her whole litter of pigs, 
or (to speak more respectfully) like a venerable 
old abbey, with all its projecting chapels, orato¬ 
rios, refectories and abntments; and it will seem 
to dilate itself before its wearer with an air of 
portly and appropriate companionship. I speak 
not here of a simple bottle-nose, but one of a 
thousand bottles, a polypetalous enormity, whose 
blushing honors, as becoming to it as the stars, 
crosses and ribbons of a successful general, are 
trophies of past victories, the colors won in tav¬ 
ern campaigns. They recall to us the clatter of 
knives, the slaughter of turtle, the shedding of 
claret, the deglutition of magnums. Escurient 
and bibulous reminiscences ooxe from its surface, 
and each protuberance is historical. One is the 
record of a Pitt Club dinner; another of a corpo¬ 
ration feast; a third commemorates a tipsy ca¬ 
rousal, in support of religion and social order; 
others attest their owner's civic career, “ until at 
last he devoured his way to the lonl mayor's 
mansion, as a mouse in a cheese makes a large 
house for himself by continually eatingand 
the whole pendulous mass, as if it heard the 
striking up of the band at a public dinner on the 
entrance of the viands, actually seems to wag to 
the tune of “ O, the roast beef of Old England!" 
—Horace Smith’s Gaieties and Gravities . 


HOW INDIGO IB PREPARED. 

The indigo is a shrub-like plant, two or three 
feet high, with delicate blue-green leaves, which 
at the harvest time—about the month of August 
—are cut close off to the stem, tied into bundles, 
and laid in great wooden tubs. Planks are then 
laid on them, and great stones to cause a pres¬ 
sure, and then water is poured over them, and 
after a day or two the liquor begins to ferment. 
In this process of fermentation lies the principal 
difficulty, and everything depends on allowing it 
to continue just the proper time. When the 
water has acquired a dark green color, it is 
poured off into other tubs, mixed with lime, and 
stirred with wooden shovels till a blue deposit 

2 arates itself from the water, which is then 
►wed to run off. The remaining substance, 
the indigo, is then put into linen bags, through 
which the moisture filters, and as soon as the in¬ 
digo is dry and hard, it is broken into pieces and 
packed up. Indigo is cultivated in the East In¬ 
dies to a considerable extent— N. E. Farmer . 


THE BAND IN/EGYPT. 

The sand has played a preservative part in 
Egypt, and has saved for future investigators 
much that would otherwise have disappeared. 
Miss Martineau says, in her “ Eastern Life," “ If 
I were to have the choice of a fairy gift, it should 
be like none of the many things I fixed upon in 
my childhood, in readiness for each occasions. 
It would be for a great winnowing fan, such as 
would without injury to human eyes and lungs, 
blow away the sand which buries the monuments 
of Egypt. What a scene would be laid optn to 
them! One statue and sarcophagus, brought 


from Memphis, was buried ISO feet below the 
mound surface. Who knows but the greater 
part of old Memphis, and of other glorious cities, 
lies almost unharmed under the sand! Who 
can say what armies of sphinxes, what sentinels 
of colossi, might start up on the banks of the 
river, or come forth from the hillsides of the in¬ 
terior, when the clouds of sand have been wafted 
away !" All will be discovered in good time; 
we are not yet ready for it; it is desirable we 
should be farther advanced in our power of inter¬ 
pretation before the sand be wholly blown away. 


THE PLEASURES OP BOTANY. 

The humblest flower that grows is really a 
wonder of the creation. Whether we review it 
simply as a temporary part of the vegetable 
whose use is the reproduction of the species pro¬ 
ceeding from the plant, but to form a new race 
of vegetables, or whether we look at it as one of 
t^oee beautiful creations of a bountiful Provi¬ 
dence, who, not content with ministering to our 
substantial necessities, “hath made all natuie 
beauty to the eye," still, in either sense, these 
gem-spots of nature form a delightful subject for 
the study of a contemplative mind. But bow 
much is this pleasure enhanced, if we call in the 
aids of science to assist us in examining the 
more obvious beauties of the vegetable kingdom. 
It will then be seen that every part of the flower, 
from the gaudily painted and expanded corolla, 
to the hair-like filament which serves for its foun¬ 
dation, have all their obvious and essential func¬ 
tions to perform. What can be more delightful 
than to walk with our Creator in the kingdom of 
his works ! The more we study them, the moro 
we must admire their perfect adaptation to the 
truly godlike end of universal good.— Parting- 
tow's Botany. 


HOT, BUT GOOD. 

A good deacon recently addressing a Sabbatit 
School, made a point by the following anecdote: 
“ Children," continued the deacon, “ you all 
know that I went to the legislature last year. 
Well, the first day I pot to Augusta 1 took dinner 
at the tavern, and right beside me, at the table, 
sat a member, from one of the back towns, that 
had never taken dinner in a tavern afore in his 
life. Before his plate was a dish of peppers, 
and he kept looking and looking at them ; and, 
finally, as the waiters were mighty slow bringing 
on things, he up with his fork and in less than 
no time soused down on it; the tears came into 
his eyes, and he seemed hardly to know what to 
do. At last, spitting the pepper into his hands, 
he laid it down side of his plate, and, with a voice 
that set the whole table in a roar, exclaimed, 
‘ Jist lay thar and cool 1 '"—Portland Transcript 


FREEDOM’S MARTYRS. 

Write every name—lowlier the birth, 
Loftier tne death!—and trust that when 
On this regenerated earth 
Rise races of ennobled men, 

They will remember—these were they 
Who strove to make the nations free, 
Not only fh>m the sword's brute sway, 

But from the spirit's slavery.—M ilxes. 
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The first picture in the following series repre¬ 
sents a lively, bustling scene in the frnit market 
ofRotterdam. In the distance is seen the tower 
of the cathedral, and a long range of quaint old 
hon see, the upper stories projecting over the base¬ 
men t. Fruit* and flowers are arranged on stands, 
on the ground, and in booths, and an immense 
number of buyers throng about the dealers in 
these wares, and on the right is a bronze statue 
of Erasmus. As is well known, Desiderins 
Erasmus was the Latin name that Gerrit Gerritz 

f ave himself, and by which he desired to be 
nown to posterity ; and on each side of the ped¬ 
estal is a long inscription setting forth the praises 
of this very slippery reformer. Close by is a 
small house, ana in a niche between two of the 
windows is a plate with this inscription: '* Hsec 
est parva domus .magnus qua natus Erasmus/’ 
(Here is the poor house in which Erasmus was 


born.) But alas! “to what base uses may we 
come, Horatio!’’ Erasmus’s birthplace is turned 
into a house for the sale of schiedam, gin bitters, 
and Bavarian beer. The cathedral is famous for 
its organ. A recent traveller describing his visit 
to Rotterdam, says: “ We attended the cathedral 
in the afternoon; all other Protestant places have 
but the morning service, and none in the week. 
The organ is one of the largest in Europe, and 
was played beautifully; it has 6500 pipes 92 
stops! However, there are now some English 
ones larger than this. I cannot do better than 
add the row words of Chambers on this cathedral 
and its service. * The forms of public worship 
differ verv little from those followed by the Scot¬ 
tish Presbyterians. The only remarkable pecu¬ 
liarity which I observed in the service, was the 
reading of a chapter and the singing of a bvmn 
by the precentor, pluvious to the entrance of the 
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_ also the use of an organ In assisting 
the psalmody. The custom of the women sitting 
apart on chairs In the centre of the church was 
new to me, and I suppose is of ancient origin. 
Nothing can be more decorous than the devout 
demeanor of the whole congregation, all of whom 
engaged for a few minutes in mental prayer on 
entenng the church, and many also when the 
psalms are hbout to be sung. I shall never for¬ 
get the impression made upon my mind, on hear¬ 
ing the entire congregation swelling the note of 
praise, and giving utterance with their whole 
neart to sentiments of devotion. The voices of 
the people, combined with the loud and thrilling 
peals or one of the largest organs in the world, 
formed a bunt of sound like the roar of thunder, 
and seemed as if about to rend the ancient gothic 
structure to its foundation/ Rotterdam con¬ 
tains three churches Vhere the service is wholly 
English; an Episcopal, a Scotch Church, and a 
Presbyterian, called also the Dutch Reformed, 
each of them averaging a congregation of about 
200, with a Sunday-school of 40 or 50. Besides 
which—and this shows how different in ecclesi¬ 
astical arrangement Protestant Holland is to 
Protestant England—there are thirteen ministers 
appointed to preach in the various Calvinistic 
churches of the city, who preach in rotation, no 
minister being permitted to settle or be settled 
over a particular congregation. A list is drawn 
up every week, by the consistory, published on 
Saturday, called the * Dominie's brief je,' and 
affixed to the doors of each church in Rotterdam, 
from which the inhabitants learn where their fa¬ 
vorite preacher may be heard the next day. Of 
other churches there are in this city of nearly 
90,000 inhabitants, one French Reformed, three 
Roman Catholic, two Jansenists, one Jesuit 
church, one Jews* synagogue (a very noble build¬ 
ing), one Mennonite or Baptist, one Lutheran, 
one Remonstrant church with three clergymen, 
besides several “ Dissenting " congregations, as 
they are here called, that is, offshoots from the 
different bodies named above. To this may be 
added that, with the exception of the Episcopal 
and Mennonite congregations, all are paid by 
and are under the supervision of the govern¬ 
ment." Rotterdam is situated at the confluence 
of the Rotte with the Maas, or Meuse, 40 miles 
8. 8. W. of Amsterdam. It is the birthplace of 
the naval hero, Cornelius Tromp, and of Jan 
Hendric van dm Palm, the great orientalist. It 
is favorably situated for trade, and its canals ad¬ 
mit the largest ships. 

The next picture delineates the Lutheran 
Church at Amsterdam, a very graceful building, 
surmounted by a dome. A fine effect is given 
to this picture by the sweep of this broad canal, 
with its clear, regular quays, its bridges, its shade 
trees, and its curious water-craft. The whole 
picture is an agreeable one, possessed with the 
quiet beauty of Dutch scenery. The streets of 
Amsterdam, unlike those of Rotterdam, are in 
general very narrow—so narrow that a prome¬ 
nade through the crowded and brilliantly lighted 
streets is accompanied with many amusing diver¬ 
sions on one side and another, to escape danger. 
There are three streets, however, unparalleled in 
Europe, each of them being 140 feet wide. Kie- 
ser's Gragt (Emperor's Street), Heeren Gragt 
(Lord's Street), and Princen Gragt (Princess 
Street), oa each side of which are booses which 


look more like palaces than the homes of Dutch 
merchant princes. The most magnificent build¬ 
ing in Amsterdam is the Stadt-house, similar to 
the Hotel do Ville of France and Belgium. It 
was commenced in 1648, and rests upon a fabu¬ 
lous number of piles, some 14,000, driven to con¬ 
siderable depth in the swampy ground of the city 
of ninety islands; it is indeed a noble structure, 
and one room in it, the grand hall, is superb. It 
if fifty-six feet wide, a hundred and twenty in 
length, and upwards of a hundred in height, and 
the walls being of white Italian marble, the im¬ 
pression on entering this noble room is perfectly 
overwhelming. 

We have selected a fine view in Ghent to give 
some idea of the quaint and picturesque architec¬ 
ture of Belgium. The buildings embraced in 
our view are almost Venetian in their character, 
lofty and highly ornamented. The water, boats, 
and figures add to the effect of the picture. 
Ghent is the capital of the province of East Flan¬ 
ders, and is sitnated on a plain at the confluence 
of the Lys with the Scheldt, on the Ternewzyn 
Canal, which communicates with the sea. It is 
a very old place, and is spoken of as a town in 
the 7 th century. It would be unpardonable to 
leave Ghent without an allusion to its past histo¬ 
ry. We quote the words of a favorite and well- 
known writer: “ In the fourteenth century the 
Flemish towns were the most opulent and consid¬ 
erable in Europe ; and of these, Ghent and Bru¬ 
ges were, in size, wealth, and population, perhaps 
scarcely inferior even to Venice. They were of 
right subject to the Earl of Flanders, and in or¬ 
dinary times he exercised by his bailiffs the pow¬ 
ers ot sovereignty in them; but they bad secured 
various franchises and immunities, which they 
gnarded with jealousy, and which, when need 
was, they rose in arms to defend. On such oc¬ 
casions they were seldom all joined in a league 
together; for the trading interests of several of 
them were in some respects opposite, and some 
would generally remain subject to the earl, and 
at war, therefore, with those which leagued 
against him. Hence arose those various crafts 
or guilds, of which Froissart speaks, and the long 
continued revolutions of the guilds against the 
government of the Earl of Flanders, and of the 
peace factions, consisting of the well to-do citi¬ 
zens, against both the guilds and the earls. Con¬ 
spicuous in the history of those times is the name 
of the citizen Jacques van Artevelde, who from 
a sense of duty espoused the people's cause, and 
became a while the people's idol. His close in¬ 
timacy, however, with the English Edward III., 
awakened suspicions in the minds of the fickle 
guilds, with whom in fact, he had never been 
thoroughly popular, on account of the even-hand¬ 
ed justice with which he administered his govern¬ 
ment His popularity declined, slanderous accu¬ 
sations against him were circulated freely among 
the citizens, and he who by his talents, courage 
and wisdom had long guided the men of Ghent, 
was basely assassinated in bis owp house Philip, 
his son, to whom Philippa, wife of Edward, had 
stood godmother, was then an infant; years pass¬ 
ed by, sod he was called on by contending fac¬ 
tions to assume the government of the guilds, 
and to conduct the enterprise of the war raging 
between Bruges and Ghent. It was the old sto- 

2 of class legislation making itself obnoxious in 
e selfishness of fat and well-fed citizens, and in 
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the unreasonable claims of the guilds of mariners, 
fullers, clothiers, etc., who imagined that the 
shortest way of getting rid of poverty was to shed 
plentifully of the blood of the rich. He who 
would study the past aright must not forget the 
“ war of the Mallets ” in France; Wat Tyler’s 
insurrection in England, nearly contempora¬ 
neous ; nor the still later upheavings of the sea 
of social life in the developments of Communism, 
Physical force, Chartism, Mormonism, and other 
isms; which are all of them so many frantic ef¬ 
forts of despairing men to solve a problem by 
themselves that cannot be solved without Chris¬ 
tianity. 

INFLUENCE OF MOTHERS. 

Love as we may other women, there stands 
first and ineffaceable the love of “ mother,” gaze 
as we may on other faces, our mother’s face is 
still the fairest, bend as we shall to other influ¬ 
ences, still over all, silent but mighty, reaching 
to us long gone years, is a mother’s influence. 


The heart may be wayward at the time; fear, 
entreaty, the silent agony, all in vain, she may 
sink into her grave despairing; but these are not 
lost, no prayer, no counsel, no appeal. When 
tossing oceans separate, and other scenes distract, 
when years have rolled their steady increase, and 
care and toil and grief have joined to make the 
self-reliant man; when the green grass waves 
above her grave—then audible to the soul as 
when first spoken to the ear, come those neglect¬ 
ed words to strengthen and to save. In the 
mighty want of his soul, the prodigal bean his 
mother's voice, her hymn, her prayer, her pre¬ 
cept ; flashes over him in his riot, a vision of her 
form kneeling by his bedside and teaching his 
innocence to pray. In upon scenes of yin and 
shame and license comes that pure, that holy, 
that all-loving presence. The wine cup falls; 
the tempter is at bay. A little child in spirit, 
but a giant in a new found strength, he dashes 
all away, and goes out into the world with new 
resolve and hope, to contend, not alone, against 
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the perils whiefc bed well nigh mastered him. 
Foil many a time, just at the crisis hoor, you 
have known it, I have known it—a long forgot¬ 
ten word or look—a little waif floating down the 
tide of years—has borne the perilled soul Into its 
safety. Do you remember that toast which was 
given in the camp of the 20th Massachusetts reg¬ 
iment last Thanksgiving day—'* Our Mothers ’ r ? 
Did not it, and the response made to it there, 
and wherever the knowledge of it went, speak as 
no eloquence of language could, to the allper- 
▼ading, unquenchable Influence of mothers ?— 
Rev J. F. Ware. 


WHERE DOBS WOOD GOME FROMP 
If we were to take up a handful of soil and ex¬ 
amine it under a microscope, we should probably 
find it to contain a number of fragments of wood, 
small broken pieces of branches, or leaves, or 
other parts of the tree. If we could examine it 
chemically, we should find yet more strikingly 
that it was nearly the same as wood in its com¬ 
position Perhaps, then, it may be said, the 
young plant obtains its wood from the earth in 
which it grows. The following experiment will 
show whether this conjecture is likely to be cor¬ 
rect or not. Two hundred pounds of earth were 
dried in an oven and afterwards put into a large 
earthen vessel; the earth was then moistened 
with rain-water, and a willow tree weighing five 
pounds was planted therein. During the space 
of five years the earth was carefully watered with 
rain-water or pure water. The willow grew and 
flourished, and to prevent the earth from being 
mixed with fresh earth, or din being blown npon 
it by the winds, it was covered with a metal plate 
full of very mioote holes, which would exclude 
everything but air from getting access to the 
earth below it. After growing in the eanh for 
five years the tree was removed, and on being 
weighed was found to have gained one hundred 
and sixty-four pounds, as it now weighed one 
hundred and sixty-nine. And this estimate did 
not include the weight of the leaves or dead 
branches which in five years fell from the tree. 
Now came the application of the test. Was all 
this obtained from the earth ? It had not sen¬ 
sibly diminished; but in order to make the ex¬ 
periment conclusive it was again dried in an 
oven, and put in the balance. Astonishing was 
the result; the earth weighed only two ounces 
less than it did when the willow was first planted 
in it!—yet the tree had gained one hundred and 
sixty four pounds. Manifestly, then, the wood 
obtained in this space of time was not obtained 
from the earth; we are therefore compelled to 
repeat the question, 44 Where does the wood come 
from ?” We are left with only two alternatives; 
the water with which it was refreshed or the air 
in which it lived. It can be clearly shown that 
it was not doe to the water; we are consequently 
unable to resist the perplexing and wonderful 
conclusion—it was derived from tbefeV. Can it 
be? Were these great ocean spaces of wood, 
which are as old as man’s introduction into 
Eden, and wave in their vast but solitary luxuri¬ 
ance over the fertile hills and plains of South 
America, were all these obtained from the air ? 
Were the particles which unite to form our battle 
ships overborne the world about, not only on 
wings of air, but actually as air themselves? 
Was the firm table on which I write, the chair 


on which I rest, the solid floor on which I tread, 
and much of the house in which I dwell, once in 
a form which I could not as much as lav my 
finger on, or grasp in my hand? Wonderful 
truth—all this was air !—Life of a Tree. 


PULPIT ZEAL. 

No man was ever scolded out of his sins. The 
heart, corrupt as it is, and because it is so, grows 
angry if it be not treated with some management 
and good manners, scolds back again. A surly 
mastiff will bear perhaps to be stroked, though 
he will growl even under the operation; but if 
you touch him roughly, he will bite. There is 
do grace that the spirit of self can counterfeit 
with more success than a religions zeal. A man 
thinks he is fighting for Christ, and he is fighting 
for his own notions. He thinks he is skilfally 
searching the hearts of others, when be is only 
gratifying the malignity of his own; and chari¬ 
tably supposes his hearers destitute of all grace 
that he may shine the more in his own eyes by 
comparison. When he has performed this no¬ 
table task, he wonders that they are not convert¬ 
ed; he has given it to them soundly, and if they 
do not tremble and confess that God is in him of 
truth, he gives them up as reprobates, incorri¬ 
gible, and lost forever. But a man that loves 
.me, if he sees me in an error, will pity me, and 
endeavor calmly to convince me of it, and per¬ 
suade me to forsake it. If he has great and 
good news to tell me, he will not do it angrily, 
and in much heat and discomposure of spirit. It 
is not, therefore, easy to conceive on whAt ground 
a minister can justify a conduct which proves 
that he does not understand his errand. The 
absurdity of it would certainly strike him, if he 
were not himself deluded.— Cowper. 


AN UXORIOUS MONSTER. 

While lying m Black River Harbor, Jamaica, 
two sharks were frequently seen playing about 
the ship. At length the female was killed, and 
the desolation of the male was excessive. What 
he did without her remains a secret; but what 
he did with her was clear enough—for scarce was 
the breath out of his Eurydice’s body, when he 
stuck bis teeth in her, and began to eat her u§ 
with all possible expedition. Even the sailors 
felt their sensibility excited by so peculiar a 
mark of posthumous attachment. And to enable 
him to perform this melancholy duty the more 
easily, they offered to be his carvers, lowered 
their boat, and proceeded to chop his better half 
in pieces with their hatchets; while the widower 
opened his jaws as wide as possible, and gulped 
down pounds npon pounds of the dear departed 
as fast as they were thrown to him, with the 
greatest delight and all the avidity imaginable.' 
I make no donbt that all the while he was eating 
he was thoroughly persuaded that every morsel 
that went into his stomach wonld make its way 
to his heart directly. 14 She was perfectly con¬ 
sistent,” he said to himself 44 She was excellent 
through life, and really she’s extremely good 
now she’s dead l”—Nautical Journal . 


The majority of human beings are mere tad¬ 
poles—dull promises of life, into whom there has 
not yet entered soul enough to classify them as 
frogs. 
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THE FATAL THBA8UBE. 

It ia related that once the city of Pleura stood 
in a quiet valley of the Alps, beneath die shadow 
of the snow-crowned summits, a pleasant and 
prosperous town. Above it hung the avalanche, 
threatening destruction. One night a wakeful 
man heard the ominous sound breaking on the 
still air which heralds the descending mass of ice. 
Starting from his repose, he awoke his daughter, 
and with her hastened towards the city gate. 


A GOOD MAJPS W ISH. 

I freely confess to you that I would rather, 
when I am laid in the grave, some one in hii 
manhood would stand over me and say, “ Then 
lies one who was a real friend to me, and pri¬ 
vately warned me of the dangers of the young; 
no one knew it, but he aide! me in the time of 
need. I owe what I am to him." Or, I would 
rather have some widow, with choking utterance, 
telling her children, “ There is your friend and 



There she recollected that her casket of jewelry 
had been left in the house, and turned back to 
secure the treasure. In another moment, the 
overwhelming deluge of the avalanche fell with 
the noise of thunder between father and daughter, 
burying the city beneath it. When the morning 
dawned, the spires of the churches alone rose 
above the cola, white grave of the just before 
busy town. The maiden perished with her idol, 
while he who sought to save her escaped.— 
Horn* Journal, 


mine. He visited me in my affliction, and fonsd 
you, my ao^an employer, and you, my daugh¬ 
ter, a happy home in a virtuous family. ’ I **/ 
I would rather such persons should stand at my 
grave, than to have erected over it the mod 
beautiful sculptured monument of Parian or 
Italian marble. The heart's broken utterance of 
reflections of past kindness, and the lean of 
grateful memory shed upon the grave, aie mote 
valuable, iu my estimation, than the most cosily 
cenotaph ever legged.— Dr, Sharp. 
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WHII AM oowm. 


BY MARLA. M. JONES. 


There** not a friend in life's wide waste, 

Who will not pass as gaily on. 

And think that life's wild pleasures taste 
As sweetly still, when I am gone! 

A few may weep, and some may sigh; 

Bat still grief will not go beyond 
A moment, and they*ll dry the eye, 

And smile as oft, although I'm gone. 

Others may wear a pensive look, 

And sing awhile a plaintive song; 

Bat they not long such things will brook, 

Bat back to life, though I am gone! 

No one at eve will aeek my grave. 

And pass an hour with me alone; 

Some gayer scenes their hearts will crave, 

And they will go, although I am gone. 

No fKend, as morn's ftur golden beam 

Shall throw her rays o'er earth's gay throng, 
Will pause, and of past friendship dream, 

And sadly feel—Maria is gone 1 

No one across their breast will clasp 

Their arms, as though, if they were strong, 
They would my faded self re-clasp— 

O, no, they will forget I'm gone 1 

I’ve not a friend that will go back, 

And roam their memory scenes among, 

And tread the oft-repeated track. 

And weep, and say, 41 Maria is gone!" 

Alas! alas 1 not once again 
Shall I to their yonng hearts belong; 

Past, like sweet mnsic’s thrilling strain, 

I die, and am forever gone! 

Tet, do I ask a tear, or sighs, 

Or pensive looks, or plaintive song, 

To say that in remeroberance lies 
A thought of me when I am gone? 

No, such are but an outward show, 

And will not ever endure long; 

But should a friend wish to bestow 
Tokens to me when I am gone, 

Let them at night, ere sleep shall dose, 

Their eyes from busy scenes and throngs, 
Near to the cross of Christ repose, 

And pray for me when I am gone! 

Borne spirit hovering near shall waft 
Its pleadings to oar Maker's throne, 

And mine, delighted, in behalf, 

Unseen will bless, when I am gone. 

20 


BT AMANDA M. HALE. 


I am sitting to-night in my drawing-room, 
quite alone, for theae lofty apartments never echo 
to the glad, soft voices of wife or child. There 
is a dosed piano in yonder comer, it is one of 
Braid's best; bat no magic fingers are here to 
call oat the hidden harmonies. Music would 
sound strangely in this silent house. I notice 
that the servants speak in low tones and move 
about with light, camfol step. 

I suppose something grave, perhaps stern, has 
grown about me in these years that I have 
given to getting rich. In my eagerness to amass 
wealth, I forgot that life was passing fast, and 
now, with my object gained, with ships on dis¬ 
tant seas, and warehouses filled, with bank 
stock and lands and houses, with elegance all 
about me, I find that the power of enjoyment 
has slipped away. 

No laborer upon my estate is so poor in the 
means of happiness as L This is the bitter 
thought that forces itself upon me, whether I 
stroll about my house looking vacantly upon the 
pictures, the rich furniture and the costly rows of 
books that crowd my library shdvet, or drive 
swiftly over the country in my luxuriously easy 
carriage, with my splendid thorough breds. 
What care I for art, for fine scenery, for the 
beauty and mettle of my horses. I come back 
jaded and unhappy. Instead of exhilaration, I 
find only weariness and disgust. 

To-night, sitting alone as 1 have said, I brood 
over my unfitness for the things in which others 
find pleasure. Eaces and voices from the deed, 
past arise to haunt me. Memories of simple, 
childish enjoyments, of early tender affection, 
even of love, that years of ambitious striving for 
wealth and place could not utterly destroy, come 
back to me. 

Something whispers that those innocent tastes, 
those fresh, pare impulses, that unselfish love, 
were the real treasures lost; alas! that I should 
do well if I conld barter all the gold that I have 
wont oat life in accumulating for even a tithe of 
the happiness they once had power to give me* 
Lost treasures 1 nay, blindly, wilfully thrown 
away, ignored and scorned in the mad passion 
for wealth. Heaven forbid that any other should 
sit down like me, the meridian of life long past, 
with wealth enough to satisfy the veriest miser, 
satiated with material comforts, yet Tantalus 
like, seeing the Messed boon of happiness forever 
above his reach, doomed to go down the dark 
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declivity, yearning for foe treasures long ago 
thrown away. 

I do not know what kindled within me the 
thirst for riches. I know not if it were a dor¬ 
mant taste sleeping all my youth ap, and awak¬ 
ing with maturity or a new acquisition, growing 
gradually as I saw others around me engaged in 
amassing golden treasures. 

Once I thought I should be content to spend 
my life in the obscure country village where I 
was born. Then I bad no other aim than to win 
a livelihood from the few hard acres which I bad 
inherited. Looking down the vista of foe ad¬ 
vancing yean, I seemed to see myself older and 
more grave, sitting of an evening at my cottage 
door, counting the gains of the season, and talk¬ 
ing over future plans with the fair young matron 
within. 

Ethel’s blue eyes and sweet, sunny face, I be¬ 
lieved would gladden the humblest spot. Yes, 
I loved Ethel then, though in after yean I treated 
her so hardly. We were playmates in childhood, 
walked the same path to school, shared our 
small joys and sorrows. I was her protector, 
more chivalric than when later I had grown 
ambitious. 

My companions grew up and went away from 
Glendale, some to return in a year or two for a 
brief visit, clad in fine doth, and wearing an air 
of fashion and style quite dealing to foe simple 
country folks. From othen there came from 
time to time news of material prosperity. This 
one had been admitted as a partner in a large 
mercantile house, another had obtained a place 
of honor and emolument. 

I was almost the only one who had remained 
at home satisfied to plod on in the humble ways 
of our fathers. Gradually I too grew discon¬ 
tented. Legitimate causa of complaint were 
numerous enough. The labor was hard and un¬ 
remitting, foe mind was chained to a ceaseless 
round of small cares. There was no time for 
culture, for recreation. I might work from 
dawn to dusk, year after year, and yet gain 
nothing but a livelihood. 

I grew impatient of my position. If I had 
ability for other and perhaps higher work, who 
shall blame me for wishing to exercise that 
power 1 My error lay in giving up my whole 
soul to the enticement of richa, my sin was in 
surrendering the sweetest thing lifo can give—a 
pure affection for a base material good. 

Just as my uneasinat and discontent reached 
its height, the stone of gold in California were 
discovered. A vast flood of emigration was 
poured toward the Pacific. Almost without con¬ 
sideration my resolution was taken. I went to | 


I Ethel—we had been e nga ged then for two yean 
| —I unfolded my plans, sought to dassle her with 
my golden visions; hut with what I now re¬ 
member seemed to me womanish weakness, she 
dung to the idea of- separation. 

“ Three years is such a long time,” she said, 
her blue eyes growing humid again as she spoke. 

“ A mere trifle, Ethel. It will be gone almost 
before you realise it. Then I shall come back n 
rich man. I mean to build a new house on the 
old place, and lay out a lawn and garden such as 
we read of in novels, and I shall keep my horses 
and carriages, and we shall have nothing to do 
but enjoy ourselves, Ethel.” 

Still foe shadow was not lifted from her foes. 
I had not much patience with sentiment. My 
love for Ethel was a feeling that had somehow 
crept into my heart unknown to me. And now 
in the anticipation of a golden future I gave her 
up almost without regret. 

My home affairs were speedily arranged to suit 
a prolonged absence, and before many days I 
was with Ethel at her home for the last time. I 
suppose this thought was present to ha mmi m 
we sat down together in foe stimly-fornietted 
parlor. I think foe meagreness of foe apart¬ 
ment had never struck me so forcibly as now. 
The striped carpet, the hard, wooden chain, the 
moreen-covered sofa, the small, mahogany- 
framed looking glass ova foe table, the two tall, 
colored glass vases upon foe mantel-piece, and 
the small attempts at ornamentation wen a 
shabby contrast to the magnificently-appointed 
drawing-room of my imagination. Ethel mast 
have divined my thoughts, for as my eyes re¬ 
turned to ha face after glancing around the 
room, she said, with a little reproach in ha 
voice: 

“ We have been very happy hero, though we 
have been poor. 

11 Yes, Ethel,” I answered, “and we shall be 
still happia when I come borne, if I am success¬ 
ful. I suppose you believe one may be happy if 
one is rich,” I added, jestingly. 

“ Don’t you know what I four, Andrew!” 
asked Ethel, gravely. 

The tenda sorrow in ha face touched me. 

“ What is it, Ethel!” I asked. 

“ You know I would not say anything to 
wound you,” she replied, after a moment’s bat¬ 
talion. “ I don’t mean to intimate anything dis¬ 
creditable to you if I say that I fear you may 
push your desire to grow rich too far; you know 
how eagerly you throw yourself lute anything 
which interests you, and I have fancied that I 
saw in you a—I don’t know what to call it—” 

“A bitof fosmisa, eh!” I interrupted. 
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" No, I would not give It a harsh name. Per¬ 
haps it is the desire for gain common to every 
person of enterprise and energy—only Yankee 
thrift. Bat I am afraid when yon are away in 
California, alone, with nothing to draw yon oat 
In other directions, that yoq will concentrate 
yonr whole mind qpon gaining wealth, and then 
a host of evils will ensue, of which yonr forget¬ 
ting me will be the least. There, Andrew, I’ve 
read yon quite a lectors. Will yoo forgive 
mol” 

" Very willingly, little preacher, for don’t yon 
see—though of coarse, being a woman, yon 
don't—that yon look at life and its affaire from a 
woman's point of view! That is, an entirely 
unpractical one, and that yonr sentimental refine¬ 
ments wont do at all in real life, though they’re 
pretty enough to romance about, and so your 
misgivings and forebodings don’t tremble me. 
And as for forgetting you, Ethel, I tell you hon¬ 
estly that the thought of coming home to eqjoy 
my gains with yon, is one that will do more than 
anything else to reconcile me to the privations 
thatd shall experience. If there is a real feeling 
In my heart it is my love for you, Ethel.” 

And I was honest in this, for bard as I after¬ 
ward became toward her, I loved her then. 

In a few days I trod the deck of a thronged 
steamer bound for the newly-discovered El Do¬ 
rado. Acquaintances are quickly formed upon 
shipboard, and I was soon familiar with a knot 
of young men a n i m ated with hopes similar to my 
own. Every variety of character and fortune 
was to be seen. As we lounged about the decks 
wo made our own comments upon the passengers 
who promenaded before us. There was among 
them an elderly gentleman, with a somewhat 
sharp, yet worn aspect, who was usually accom¬ 
panied by a young lady, a girl whose great 
beauty drew all eyes upon her.” 

"That is Mr. Bullion,” said one of my new¬ 
found friends. " He made a fortune, and nearly 
lost it, so they say, in Wall Street Going out 
to mend his mistakes and bring his daughter to a 
new market, I suppose.” 

"That beautiful girl 1 Surely, she would have 
admirers anywhere.” 

" Ah, but beauty without wealth doesn’t win 
many praises, and old Bullion’s material re¬ 
sources have been considered in rather a shaky 
condition for a long time.” 

Just then it struck me that among all the peo¬ 
ple I had met since I left home, in all the places I 
had been, money was the password, the underly¬ 
ing stratum, the reconciler and explainer of all 
discordances. By-aod-by I grew familiar with 
this phenome n on, and ceased to remark it; now 


aae 

a thought of what Ethel would say crossed my 
mind. 

We touched the shores of California, and the 
great company separated. Mr. Bullion and his 
beautiful daughter were driven away to the most 
luxurious quarters that the city then afforded, 
and I sought out lodgings in keeping with my 
straitened means. I did not linger in the city. 
I went out at once and sought the heart of those 
picturesque gorges, in whose shining streams the 
yellow sands lie concealed. I was fortunate be¬ 
yond even my wildest dreams. My success ex¬ 
cited my own astonishment as much as it did the 
envy of my companions. In a few months I 
was rich enough to go home. My wealth would 
have bought my little form ten times over, and 
embellished it till it shone like faiiy-land. Did 
I rest content here 1 Ah, no! I began to think 
of the vast fortunes accumulated in trade. 
Speculation ran riot in those days. Fabulous 
sums were won by a single happy chance. I 
resolved to go to San Francisco and embark my 
capital in one of these enterprises. 

Do not think that all this while I had forgotten 
Ethel. When I had pitched my tent in the deep 
heart of Californian sierras, and sat down in the 
still evenings, hearing in a dreamy, semi¬ 
conscious way the far-away sounds of noisy 
merriment, I wondered if the yellow moonlight 
crowned her fair brow as lovingly as of old. I 
pictured her to myself wearing that look of sun¬ 
ny sweetness so familiar to me, going about her 
daily duty, the wearisome task of a village 
school-teacher. I saw her bending over her 
books far into the night, seeking to acquire yet 
higher knowledge. Then my fancy went for¬ 
ward to the time when I should have her near 
me. Yet always this grew more distant to my 
thoughts. When I came out I had fixed upon 
a year as the limit of my stay; but now, if I 
engaged in business, my absence most be in¬ 
definitely prolonged. 

I went down to San Francisco, and for a week 
or two haunted those public places whsre I was 
most likely to hear of a good opening. One day 
my eye feu upon an advertisement conspicuously 
inserted in the newly-established daily: 

" Any person with a cash capital of thirty 
thonsaod dollars, can hear of a good investment 
by ftpplpring to James Bullion, 4 Commercial 
Street.’ 

I re-read it thoughtfully. This might be worth 
my while. At least, it would do no harm to call 
upon Mm. I was always prompt in coming to 
a decision, and half an hoar after I had first 
taken up the paper, I was standing upon the 
threshold of Mr. Bullion's office. 
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It was in one of those unsubstantial buildings 
pat up to meet the pressing exigencies attending 
the sudden influx of population almost as 
quickly as a card-house, and nearly as liable to 
topple over. Consequently there was an aspect 
and odor of newness, a great deal of glaring 
light, and a sense of oppressive heat. Before 
several very business-like looking desks thickly 
strewn with papers, sat some musty, hard-work¬ 
ing individuals who were in no wise disturbed by 
my entrance. I advanced toward one, and in¬ 
quired for Mr. Bullion. The person addressed 
slanted his pen over his right shonlder, instantly 
restored it to its proper angle and went on 
writing. 

Looking in the direction indicated I espied a 
small door. Upon tapping at this door, I was 
bidden in a voice which I well remembered, to 
come in. Presently I found myself vis-a-vis with 
Mr. Bullion. It was carious how completely he 
had put aside the air of the gentleman of leis¬ 
ure which he had worn during the voyage, and 
become again the sagacious man of business. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that I was not re¬ 
cognized. The master of capital was a differ¬ 
ent person from the penniless youth going to 
seek his fortune. 

I need not prolong my account of this inter¬ 
view. Mr. Bullion explained to me in a clear, 
business-like manner the affairs he had on hand. 
They were complicated, and somewhat hazard¬ 
ous, but I was in a mood for bold speculation. 
The risk rather fascinated ine; besides, there was 
room for almost limitless money-making. After 
satisfying myself of Mr. Bullion’s soundness, 
pecuniarily, as well as otherwise, I agreed to be¬ 
come a partner in the firm he wished to establish. 
It was only of a piece with my earlier good for¬ 
tune that ail my schemes should prosper. In 
the two years which followed we went on enlarg¬ 
ing our operations, and making the basis upon 
which we stood still surer. I was rapidly accu¬ 
mulating a vast fortune. 

Meantime, a city had grown up around us. 
Out of the diversity of elements something like 
society was being formed, Mr, Bullion's house 
was the centre of perhaps as good a set as any 
other. His daughter, the queenly Louise, had 
lost none of her charms, and might now count 
her admirers by scores. She was always in the 
midst of a brilliant circle, living upon conquest 
and excitement, and scattering the shafts of a 
keen and polished wit with a cruel indifference. 

It would not be the exact truth to say that Mr. 
Bullion and I became friends. In truth, no two 
persons could well be more indifferent to each 
other; but I sat at his table, and entertained him 


at my own, we had a mutual confidence, we 
were posted in regard to each other’s affairs, and 
in short maintained a respectable appearance of 
good fellowship. 

I could see that he liked to have me at his 
house, and that he. was satisfied to see Louise in 
my care. But I was not a society man. Its 
ceremonies wearied, and its vapidities disgusted 
me; so I was content with occasionally looking 
on in the early stages of a ball, or sitting beside 
Louise through the first act of a play. 

She did not practise her art upon me. Al¬ 
ways police, always cold, conversing fluently if 
by chance her interest was excited, and then re¬ 
vealing a mind of rare power, but never showing 
any trace of feeling, I have no complaint to 
make of Louise. If she had allured me then, 
indeed my fault would not have been wholly 
without excuse. 

At length Mr. Bullion and myself had been 
associated three years. We were to settle our 
affairs at this time, and ascertain just where we 
stood. Afterward we looked forward to still 
larger speculations. We found ourselves* far 
richer than we had imagined. In his hilarity 
Mr. Bullion insisted upon my returning to din¬ 
ner with him. 

“It's the privilege of the senior,” he said, 
with a blandness he knew well how to wear. 
“ We can discuss our affairs none the worse ovsr 
a bottle of Chateaux Marganx.” 

Louise came dowu to dinner in full opera 
dress. Her beauty was radiant, her diamonds 
of pure lustre, her smile as sweet, yet as cold as 
ever. When I came back to my chair, after 
opening the door for her to pass out, her father 
said, helping himself and me to another glass as 
he spoke: 

“ If yon were a good judge, I should ask you 
if that is not a woman to be proud of.” 

II Every one admires Miss Bullion,” I re¬ 
marked, after a moment, seeing I was expected 
to reply. 

“ Tea. It adds strength to a man’s position to 
be connected with a handsome woman, and one 
who queens it in society. Why don't yon get 
married, Burton ?” 

And with these words my partner roes, and 
walking over to the fireplace, leaned his arm upon 
the mantel-piece, and looked at me. I said 
something about want of leisure, etc. 

M True, if one were to marry and settle down 
into a humdrum domesticity. I am going to be 
frank with you ”—Mr. Bullion was never frank 
unless he could make an extraordinary good 
bargain—" to be frank with you, Burton. I 
wish it would please you and Louise to many. 
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Louise is my only child. If we consolidate our 
fortunes, it will give ns a strength and power 
greater than that of any other house on the Pa¬ 
cific. Tour business need not suffer. Louise 
has too many resources of her own to be 
exacting." 

Before the image of the beautiful woman who 
had just left us, there arose another face, less 
strangely fair, perhaps, but yet of a wondrous 
sweetness. Golden brown hair parted smoothly 
over a white forehead, tender blue eyes in whose 
depths dwelt an innocent content 0, Ethel, 
why do you haunt me thus ? Bitter reproach I 
could bear, but that look of mournful sweetness 
cats me to the heart. 

" Well, Burton!" said Mr. Bullion, after a 
brief pause, in which my thoughts had been 
thousands of miles away. 

"Excuse me,” I stammered; "but the 
lady—" 

" Will not object,” said my partner, gaily. 
M In fact, to be frank with you, Louise has been 
spoken to concerning the arrangement, and has 
the good sense to see its advantages.” 

" I appreciate your kindness, Mr. Bullion,” I 
said, presently, “ but in so grave a matter you 
will not expect me to come to a decision <at 
once.” 

" By no means. I merely presented the sub¬ 
ject for your consideration. And now to some¬ 
thing a little more in our line.” 

It is an evening in midsummer. In the gar¬ 
dens around Mr. Bullion's villa the flowers are 
blooming and fragrant. By day an hundred ex¬ 
quisite shades of color burned gorgeously in the 
sunshine; but to night a soft purple shadow was 
folded around flower and scented shrub, and 
vine wreathed portico. The dew fell slowly and 
silently into the lifted cups of the tube-roses. 
Except the distant surge of the sea it was as still 
as if the whole scene, in its dark, soft loveliness, 
were a magic picture, that vanished while you 
yet looked in wonder. Presently a low thread of 
melody stole out into the night silence, a few 
rich chords followed and the delicious sweetness 
of one of Mendelssohn’s songs, without words, 
swayed upon the pulseless air. 

licensed soon, and then I heard Louise order 
lights, and throwing down my cigar I left the 
verandah. Louise was looking over some music 
as I entered the room, but she threw it aside, and 
sat down in the full light of the chandelier. I 
looked at her with admiration, and a touch of 
exultation that my good fortune had so wrought 
that I might win so peerless a bride. I sat down 
near her. 


" Louise,” I had adopted this familiarity of 
late, " your father tells me that you are prepared 
to listen kindly to what I wish to say to you to¬ 
night.” 

" You may go on, sir!” 

I had paused a moment to shape my thoughts 
into words, and she turned round and looked me 
in the face. Something in her manner startled 
me. 

" Ton may go on, sir!” 

The request was uttered in a hard, defiant 
tone. Her face was strangely pale. 

"I was about to make to you a proposal, 
which I was assured would be entertained kindly. 
If I have been deceived I have no further ex¬ 
planation to make.” 

" You have not been deceived, sir.” 

" Then, Louise, I have only to ask if you will 
be my wife? Protestations and lover’s vows 
would hardly become me, and you will not ex¬ 
pect them. If you will be content with the posi¬ 
tion I can give you, I have no doubt we shall 
agree very well. Do you assent to this, 
Louise ?” 

Her colorless lips shaped the words “ I do,” 
but no sound was audible. Some vehement 
feeling sent shifting lights and clouds over ber 
face. It occurred to me that she might regret 
the freedom she was resigning. I hastened to 
re-a8sure her. 

"You need not apprehend any restraint from 
me. I have no wish to abridge your enjoyment, 
or interfere with your amusements.” 

She rose, and a vivid color flashed into her 
face. 

" I shall not allow you to do either. And 
now if you please we will terminate this 
conference.” 

And bowing me good-night, she swept from 
the room with her usual queenly grace. She 
left me, and directly there arose before my in¬ 
ward vision a sweet face, soft blue eyes looked 
into mine, and a shower of sunny curls danced 
in my sight. 

O, Ethel, Ethel, is it for this proud woman’s 
gold that I have given up your love? But the 
weakness passed in a moment Dreams of 
golden stores yet to be won came to dazzle me, 
and that sweet face faded and was forgotten. 
The wedding was appointed for Christmas. 
Now and then the remembrance of Ethel returned 
to haunt me, and day by day I postponed my de¬ 
sign of writing to her. 

At last there was no need. On the day pre¬ 
ceding Christmas, a letter was handed me. I 
knew at once that it was from Ethel. She wrote 
to me but seldom now, and within the last year 
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my letters to her had entirely ceased. Glancing 
over the sheet I saw that it was brief. My heart 
divined its contents almost before the meaning of 
its few words of farewell had entered my mind. 


“ Now that all is over (she wrote) I find I can 
write these last sentences without pain. There 
arises in my mind a surprise that I could ever 
have suffered so much from a cause that now 
seems to me so inadequate. I do not wish to 
affect an indifference which I have not felt, for 
that would be to convict myself of untruth. It 
does not wound my pride that you should know 
that during the last two years, since I divined 
that your love for me was dead, and a cold 
mammon worship sprung to life in its place, I 
have been struggling to rise to a higher plane, 
and forget an unworthy affection. For, Andrew, 
it was unworthy that I should pour out upon you 
the priceless gold of a love you have no power 
to measure in exchange for so base a return. 
This is all past now, and I speak of it without 
bitterness or regret. I have simply ontlived my 
love for you, and it is with entire cheerfulness, 
and without pain or resentment that I bid you 


farewell. 


Ethel/* 


It was with a sensation of sharp, bitter chagrin 
that I refolded this letter, locked it in my drawer, 
and going down resolutely to my counting-room, 
wrenched my mind away from the past. The 
feeling died away. Sentiment had too long lost 
its control over me to resume its sway so soon. 

The next day was Christmas, not the cold, icy 
New England festival, but a day rich in bland, 
airs, in skies as blue as midsummer, and in 
countless flowers. Louise was as radiant as any 
queen of old romance. When the ceremony 
was ended, and I looked in her face, I should 
have thought, but that I had never suspected 
Louise of sentimental weakness, that there was 
a gleam of tears in her fine, dark eyes; but she 
turned away from me, and the crowd thronged 
around to offer its congratulations. 

Two years of our wedded life swept by, and 
Louise and I were as much strangers as if no 
such sacred alliance bound us. She was con¬ 
stantly in society, I as constantly in my office. 
I saw her always at dinner, dressed in her usual 
exquisite taste, and when after three hours in the 
counting-room I came back to my house late at 
night I was invariably told that 44 Mrs. Burton 
had gone out/* I did not object to this at first. 
Indeed, I rather liked it. I was perfectly free. 
When I claimed nothing, nothing was of course 
exacted. 

The commencement of the third year was 
clouded with disaster. Storms at sea swept 
away thousands of dollars. One of the con¬ 
flagrations which afflicted San Francisco early in 
her history, destroyed the accumulations of years. 
In the midst of all this Mr. Burton died, sud¬ 


denly, and I was left alone to encounter the em¬ 
barrassments which surrounded us. 

It was a hard struggle, and from day to day I 
expected to go down with the wreck of my faDen 
fortunes. I think it was in the course of these 
dreary months that I first began to see the 
worthlessness of mere worldly success. I be¬ 
gan to long for some one to lean upon. It would 
have been a blessed relief if I could have shared 
with another the burden which oppressed me. 
Naturally my thoughts turned to my wife. Dur¬ 
ing the year of mourning she had not been so 
much abroad, but at home she was always sur¬ 
rounded by gay friends. 

One evening I found her alone when I went to 
dinner. She was paler than usual, and her rare 
loveliness was only enhanced by her simple, half¬ 
mourning attire. 

44 Don't go out to-night, Louise/* I said in 
reply to her request that I would order the car¬ 
riage. “ I am not going back to the counting- 
room to-night. Stay at home with me for once.** 

She lifted her eyebrows in unfeigned 
surprise. 

“ I am at a loss to understand why you should 
wish me to remain," she said, coldly. 44 If you 
have a spare evening upon your hands I dare say 
Miss Carleton (the housekeeper's daughter) 
wonld be happy to entertain you. I will send 
her down," and she rose to leave the room. 

“ Louise, Louise !*' 

An expression of impatience swept over her 
face. 

“ What do you want?" 

Somehow my long-crushed affections asserted 
themselves. I went towards her with arms 
outstretched. 

44 I want you, Louise—my wife. I want your 
love. I long for your sympathy. Let us put 
away this coldness, and learn to love each other. 
Louise, wont you come to me !*’ 

She stood motionless, her large eyes filed 
upon me, and her face white and set. 

u Louise!" 

Something like softness came into her eyes. 
“ It is too late!" she said, slowly. 

44 Louise, why do you say sot" I cried pas¬ 
sionately. 44 We are young. I will try to de¬ 
serve your love." 

She shook her head. 44 It is too late. Whet 
you asked me to be your wife I could have loved 
you—O, how well! for my heart was aching for 
love—but you tacitly forbade H. Ton let me 
understand how valueless my love would be to 
you. So I chose my course. If it was not the 
right one, the fault is yours. It is too late to 
undo it now/* 
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“ Forgive me, Louise. I was blind, I was 
mad. Sorely I can atone for that great mis¬ 
take, and Looise, I need yon sorely/’ 

Her face was foil of compassion, and her soft 
eyes swimming with tears. 

u It is too late, too late,” she repeated, 
gently. 

“ Looise, you cannot be so implacable. Why 
do yoo say so ?” 

“ Becaose I love another 1” 

She spoke so quietly, so gently that I thought 
I had misunderstood her. 

“What?” 

" I love another. Another week and I should 
have flown from your roof; now I confess my 
love to you, and ask you to free me from your¬ 
self. I cannot deceive you now.” 

She told me all this horrible truth as quietly 
as if it had not been of a character to drive me 
mad. To lose her just as I needed her most! 
To think of the love and tenderness that might 
have been mine! 

In a little while it was all over. To release 
my wife from the hateful yoke of a loveless mar¬ 
riage, was all the atonement I could make. If 
there was blame I know who alone ought to bear 
its consequences. By the losses I had sustained 
my fortune was much impaired; but it was still 
ample, and my eagerness for money-making was 
satiated. I closed my business in California and 
returned to the Bast. Here in this luxurious, 
lonely home I have dwelt for ten years. 

There is a dwelling not for from my own. It 
is unpretentious, but beautiful. Blowers and 
vines, and long rows of stately trees are among 
its charms. Up between these graceful elms I 
sometimes see at nightfall, a hard-worked man 
returning to this quiet country home after a 
day’s toil in the city. I notice that his face 
grows more cheerful as he enters the shadow of 
those drooping branches. Children ran gaily 
down the avenue, and sometimes a fair woman 
comes out upon the steps and awaits his coming. 
I watch the shadows as they darken around the 
house. Presently I see a light spring up, the 
curtains are dropped, but I know that in that 
loving home happiness is a constant presence. 
It is Ethel’s home. .It grows dark in my room. 
The stillness of night is all around me, and I 
sit in my luxurious drawing-room, and bitterly 
regret my lost treasures. 


Bad company is like a nail driven into a post, 
which after the first or second blow may be drawn 
out with little difficulty; but being once driven 
up to the head, the pincers cannot take hold to 
draw it ont—it can only be done by the destruc¬ 
tion of the wood.— Burton, 


8HAWL0. 

The passion for shawls among all women 
everywhere is remarkable. In one country the 
shawl may flow from the head, like a veil; in an¬ 
other it is knitted around the loins, like a sash ; 
in yet another, it is swathed around the body 
for a petticoat. Wherever worn at all, it is the 
pet article of dress. From a time remote beyond 
computation, the sheep of Cashmere have been 
cherished on their hills, and the goats of Thibet 
on their plains, and the camels of Tartary on 
their steppes, to furnish materials for the choic¬ 
est shawls. From time immemorial, the pat¬ 
terns which we know so well have been handed 
down as half-sacred tradition through a Hindoo 
ancestry, which puts even Welsh pedigrees to 
shame. For thousands of years have the bright 
dyes, which are the despair of our science and 
art, been glittering in India looms, in those prim¬ 
itive pits under the palm tree where the whimsi¬ 
cal patterns grow Like the wild flowers springing 
from the soil. For thousands of years have 
Eastern potentates made presents of shawls to 
distinguished strangers, together with diamonds 
and pearls. 

At this day, when an Eastern prince sends 
gifts to European sovereigns, there a^p shawls to 
the value of thousands of pounds, together with 
jewels, perfumes, and wild beasts, and valuable 
horses; just as was done in the days of the Pha¬ 
raohs, as the paintings on Egyptian tombs show 
ns this day. And the subjects of sovereigns 
have as much liking for shawls as any queen. 
At the Russian court, the ladies judge one an¬ 
other by their diamonds. In France, the lover 
wins favor by a judicious gift of this kind. In 
Cairo and Damascus, the gift of a shawl will 
cause almost as much heart-burning in the harem, 
as the introduction of a new wife. In England, 
the daughter of the house spends the whole of 
her first quarter’s allowance in the purchase of a 
shawL The Paris grisette and the London dress¬ 
maker go to their work with the little shawl pin¬ 
ned neatly at the waist. The lost gin-drinker 
covers her rags with the remnant of the shawl of 
better days. The farmer’s daughter buys a 
white cotton shawl, with a gay border, for her 
wedding; and it washes and dyes until, having 
wrapped all her babies in turn, it is finally dyed 
black to signalize her widowhood. The maiden 
aunt, growing elderly, takes to wearing a shawl 
in mid-winter; and the granny would no more 
think of going without it any season than with¬ 
out her cap. When a son or grandson comes 
home from travel, far or near, bis present is a 
new shawl, which she puts on with deep consid¬ 
eration—parting with the old with a sigh. The 
Manchester or Birmingham factory girl buys a 
gay shawl on credit, wears it on Sunday, pats it 
m pawn on Monday morning, and takes it out 
again on Saturday night, for another Sunday’s 
wear, and so on till she has wasted money that 
would have bought her a good wardrobe. Thus, 
from China round the world to Oregon, and 
from the queen down to the pauper, is the shawl 
the symbol of woman’s taste.— Dickens's House¬ 
hold Words, 


We pay oar friends a high compliment, and 
one that is seldom unappreciated, when we exert 
ourselves beyond common to please them. 
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AN IDYL OF THB MAT. 


BT WILLIE X. PA BOR. 


May, May, beautifal May! 

With birds, and flowers, and green-decked bowers, 
We welcome you to-day. 

The warm airs from the south 
Bring sweet reports from summer’s courts, 

That pass from mouth to mouth. 

May, May, beautiful May! 

Beside a stream, as in a dream, 

I while the hours away. 

Ton bring to me the time 
Of boyhood’s plays, of boyhood’s ways, 

Till in my simple rhyme 

Again the songs I sing 
That gave, perchance, to life’s romance 
Hues that; Time failed to bring. 

Some sweetest hopes were sent 
Adown the tide that deep and wide 
To Hope’s far ocean went. 

But as I watched, the light 
Lit in my pride wavered and died, 

And all was black as night. 

May, May, beautiful May! 

In thy embrace my life found place; 

And since my natal day 

Within thy circle lies, 

Some token send, as from a friend, 

To yield me sweet surprise. 

The odors of the May 
To me belong, and in my song 
I let my fancies stray. 

And bird, and breeze, and flower, 

Some message take, for sweet love's sake, 

In homage of her power. 


[oaianrii.] 

THE DIVORCE. 


BY MARY A. NOWELL. 


It was evidently a woman's apartment into 
which shone the bright rays of the afternoon sun. 
They fell directly across a superb dressing-table, 
beside which stood a Psyche mirror, reaching 
from the top to the bottom of the high room. 
On the table lay heaps of jewels, yet scarce one 
was valuable, save a single diamond ring. These 
had apparently been overturned, from a oaae that 


stood empty. Another email box had contained 
letters and notes, and tbeee were opened and lay 
scattered over the table. An open wardrobe re¬ 
vealed rich drosses, and a splendid white satin 
robe lay upon the white draperied bed. 

But the occupant of that room was not a wo¬ 
man. Beside the table, crashing one of the let¬ 
ters in his hand, while the other hand was deep¬ 
ly imbedded in his long hair, was a man, young 
in years, bat with a worn and heart-stricken look 
nponhis face, that bed better salted one who 
had seen the hopes of a long life fade away into 
darkness. Let ns look at the letter that seemed 
the cause of the emotion that was thus preying 
upon him. It ran thus: ^ 

"Mr darling Janet :—Yesterday kaa a 
lonely day to me, for I did not catch a glimpse 
of you nor bear yoor sweet voice as usual. You 
were guarded too closely by your dragon. For¬ 
tunately, I met little Elise, and bestowed upon 
her the caresses which belonged to yourself. I 
hoped she would return them to the right quarter, 
although, as your favorite poet, Moore, says: 

* Push fruit eta only pterions be. 

When gathered malting from the tree.’ 

When does Cellini leave you again ! And may 
I not pass the hours of his abeeooe near you 1 
Alas! why did I not see you before your mar¬ 
riage with one who can never love you, never 
appreciate you as I should have done ? I bless 
you that you permitted me to approach you wish 
my regretful love—regretful, because too late! 

Ever your devoted-” 

The name was torn off. Cellini, the insulted 
husband of the woman to whom the letter was 
addressed, perused it with a distracted feeing 
that threatened a total and instant loss of reason. 
Had the earth been sinking beneath his fret, he 
would not have been more shocked than thus to 
find the wife he had deemed so innocent, impli¬ 
cated in any affair that concerned her honor and 
his own. Cellini was an Italian by birth—warm, 
geoerous-hearted and passionate, like all of that 
sunny clime where he was born and nurtured. 
He had oome to America with the design of pur* 
suing his vocation as a musician; had met with 
unexpected success in being appointed organist 
of one of the largest churches in the city, as well 
as to a lucrative place as chief violinist at a 
theatre. 

Janet Elise Pomroy possessed one of these 
ardent and restless natures that are never satis¬ 
fied with the ordinary routine of common hfr, 
hut are perpetually getting up some choice bit of 
romance, to puzzle and annoy those whom, after 
all, she intensely loved. She had kept poor 
Cellini on the rack ever since his unfortunate 
marriage, by continually trying to arouse his 
jealousy, which, considering that he was an 
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Italian, was rather difilcuHto do, for Cellini was 
colder blooded than moat of hie eouutoyfnaiL 
He had refoeed to allow her to ting at the then* 
tone alter their marriage; and Janet, who loved 
the ex cit eme n t and the flattery ehe found there, 
was perpetually hankering alter a repetition of 
her old flirtations there. Cellini wished her to 
be mere domeetic in her taetee; and when two 
beautiful children eame to bless their home, he 
felt that she might be, as other American women 
sue, heppy enough in the joys of that home, 
without seeking new emotions and interests 
abroad. .From the time of his arrival in his 
adopted Conakry, he had admired the character 
of that large class of women who had lived shel¬ 
tered beneath their own roof, dispensing joy and 
happiness from the central point of home. Jan¬ 
et’s position in public did net trouble him at first, 
for he believed in her love for him, and had no 
idea that she would not settle down into a staid 
and sober matron after marriage. Bat her heart 
was set upon still receiving the sweet incense 
that had been so dear to her in her younger days, 
and not even the smiles of her children oould 
wean her from the delicious poison. Troops of 
butterfly admirers, wen by her enchanting voice, 
her beauty, and the free tone of her manners, 
had helped to spoil a girl who might, if reared 
in seclusion, have been one of the pares! and 
most innocent in the world. An orphan, with 
only a brother, and he a gay young man, to 
look after her, Janet had had her own sweet will 
foom childhood. She had it when the young 
Italian offered her his love. They thought it 
not beet for her to marry a foreigner—not realiz¬ 
ing bow incomparably better in heart and princi¬ 
ples was Cellini, than the young girl so spoiled 
by indiscreet admiration, and the impulses of a 
vain and flattery-craving heart. 

All her tone friends—aad she had many, in 
spite of her faults—hoped everything from the 
influence of maternity upon her. Two of the 
sweetest children, combining the talent of the 
father with the beauty of the mother, were given 
them; and Celliaa last no time after the aeoond 
was born, in transferring his family from the 
confusion and dissipasion of a fashionable board¬ 
ing-house to the* quiet of a home, where he hoped 
Janet would become all that a wife and mother 
ought to be. But his home, splendid and beau- 
iifttl as the abodes of the upper class, whom it 
was the ambition of Janet to emulate, was by far 
too attractive. The babes were consigned to a 
n urse ry maid, while die mother listened to the 
often repeated, bat always welcome praises of 
Frederic Fitz Pomp in her boudoir. It would 
have been well had she had no deeper flirtation 


m 


than with this consummate poppy ; bat Janet’s 
evil genius eame to her at last in another shape. 
This was a man whose taste for literature had 
chanced to pnt him in a higher rank than he de¬ 
served. Janet bad marked him with admiring 
eyes, long before she ever spoke to him. There 
was just enough difference in him from the men 
she had known, to make him an object of inter¬ 
est to her; but Arthur St. George might have 
laid half her desire to become acquainted with 
him to the romance of his pretty name. 

At that time—and, reader, this domestic his¬ 
tory happened long ago, in our own good city of 
Boston, there was a much frequented book and 
music store in one of the pleasantest, but not the 
most fashionable streets in the city. It was kept 
by a maiden lady and her brother, and was a re¬ 
sort for all who loved books and music, and all 
who loved to lounge away an hour or two upon 
Mary King’s soft cushions. The store was in 
front, but this was by no means the point of at¬ 
traction. A large, old-fashioned parlor led from 
it, and beyond this were several smaller rooms, 
with musical instruments and dainty books from 
London, not exposed for sale in the store, be¬ 
cause too delicate to be handled without white 
kids. 

Had Mary King known the dangers of her 
plan when she threw open her rooms to those 
whom she supposed were led thither by a love of 
literature, she would have applied a slow match 
to her premises; and her brother who knew a 
little more of life than the staid and prudent 
maiden, dared not shock her feelings by intimat¬ 
ing that out of her good-natured arrangement 
grew gorgon heads, which one day would stare 
her in the face and turn her perhaps to stone. 

It was in Miss King's smallest and most retir¬ 
ed room, that Janet entered one morning, war¬ 
bling her sweetest song in a low, plaintive key. 
It touched the susceptible heart of the young man 
who sat there, and stirred all the somewhat ex- 
aggerated romance which had been brooding 
over his youth. Janet Cellini knew that be was 
there; but she gave a well-feigned start of sur¬ 
prise at seeing him. His first thought was that 
she was unhappy. No one could sing such 
strains, and with such deep feeling, that was not 
sorrowful. His next thought was how dear 
would be the task of comforting and consoling 
such a woman. It needed no introduction in a 
formal way to bring two such spirits together; 
and half an boor found the plaintive songstress 
and the consoler of her grief upon as intimate 
footing as either could wish. 

Interview succeeded interview, until they could 
no longer live apart. Cellini, in the boundless 
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confidence he then reposed in his wife, thought 
no evil when Arthur St. Geoige brought flowers 
so lavishly to his wife; did not chide her when 
she and St. George made appointments to ride 
out together. Cellini was a poor horseman, 
while St. George was one of those who “ witch 
the world with noble horsemanship.” Janet 
loved the wild excitement of riding fast and fer; 
and her husband swallowed down a half choking 
sensation, when he saw her come out with her 
sweetest smile and her most becoming riding 
habit, and place her foot in the hand that was 
eagerly put out to receive it, before Cellini's slow 
utterance and slower step had claimed his right. 

But it is difficult for a husband to blame where 
no actual limit of propriety has been transcended; 
and the mere fact of her riding with a gentleman, 
could not fairly be construed as wrong by any 
person, so long as her husband gave it counte¬ 
nance by his apparent willingness. Alas! each 
one of these rides but riveted the chains that 
Janet wove around her lover—for this unworthy 
love had become St. George's life—while on her 
part it was but the foolish coquetry she had all 
her life practised. 

It was after seeing her ride off with him, that 
Cellini felt a sudden impulse to go to Janet's 
private room, where the letter (bom St. George— 
he knew it could be from no other—met his eye. 
There was a passionate gleam in bis eye, a dreary 
aching at his heart. In the single hour during 
which he sought and read more recent letters, he 
had formed his plan. He went to the nursery, 
where the woman who took care of his children 
was just dressing them for a walk. He bade her 
go out upon some trifling errand, and when she 
was gone, he packed up some clothing for them, 
and hailing a passing carriage, he sprang into it 
after them, directing the driver to take them to 
the next town. Here he took another carriage, 
with a driver whom he believed did not recog¬ 
nize him. Before Janet had returned from her 
ride, there were many miles between her and her 
children. She did not inquire for them until 
evening, for St. George stayed long. She was 
scarcely alarmed when she found them absent, 
for Cellini had often taken them away, and no 
one discovered that their clothes were missing. 
Often her husband, through the summer months, 
kept the children in the country for several nights 
in succession. 

Eliae, the elder, was a strong, healthy child, 
with the Italian complexion of her fether. Louis 
inherited his mother's fairness and delicacy, and 
it was for him that his father most feared. These 
children he worshipped, while Janet's was a mere 
negative love, scarcely worthy to be called ma¬ 


ternal. Three days after this, Cellini returned, 
depressed in spirits, but with a look that told of 
inward resolution and firmness. Janet, surprised 
at seeing him alone, hastily asked for the children. 

“They are well eared for,” he replied,* “fer 
better than with a woman who has forgotten her 
duty to husband and children.” 

A conscious blush rose to her ch e ek, as she 
said, “ What proof have you of ay neglect of 
duty 1” 

“This!” he answered, in a voice of mingled 
sorrow and anger, as he placed a packet of fet¬ 
ters before her eyes. For a moment the unhap¬ 
py woman reefed be n e ath the suddenness of the 
exposure of all her folly. For an instant she 
fell back upon her rights as n mother, sad de¬ 
manded her children. 

“ You will never see them more,” was the un¬ 
sparing, inexorable sentence that Cellini's lips 
uttered. “ You are not worthy of them or me. 
You have broken all your vows; you have de¬ 
ceived me, and ruined yourself.” 

In vain she pleaded innocence. He held ap 
the letters as a feat reply to all her pleadings. 

“ The woman who would treasure these, is ca¬ 
pable of treachery—nay, is treacherous to bar 
husband. Janet, there is but one way left ; we 
part, now and forever. I will devote a part of 
my salaries to your support, but henceforth, you 
shall never live a day nor an hour under tbs 
same roof with me; I will never enter the house 
that you will inhabit.'' 

“ Cruel 1” she began to say, but he slopped bar 
at onee. 

“Gruel! ay, so it was cruel to doom a hu s b a nd 
and father to wret c hedness, for the sake of a ser¬ 
pent like Arthur St. George, who steals felo 
families to destroy their peace.” 

A flush of deep auger mounted to Janet's tem¬ 
ples, yet she dared not gainsay the righteoas 
wrath of aa offended husband. 

“ But my children, Louis. May I have my 
children r* 

“What! my innocent Blase to grow and 
be mortified, perhaps p erv erted by your example! 
my little Louis to be user Arthur St. Geoige, 
and know, as he must one day know, upon what 
terms he visits, or perhaps lives With you ! No, 
unhappy woman! You shall never again hem 
a child of mine call yon mother. Would m 
God,” he continued, bitterly, “that yon had 
never heard it.” 

Leaving her in po ss e ssi on of the house they 
had occupied, CeUtni, without another word, es¬ 
tablished hitneelf In lodgings simple enough te 
suit the limited expenses to which he must now 
confine himself. His children he had placed in 
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a family where they would be brought up in se¬ 
dation, and educated at home. They were nev¬ 
er to be permitted to go oat unattended, and the 
extra core which must be taken of them would 
cost him additional expense. Then his wife— 
be would not part from her without giving her 
the means of support. She should not have the 
excuse of necessity, to throw herself upon anoth¬ 
er man's generosity. 

For once, society was just, and Cellini passed 
through his severe ordeal blameless. People 
were not slow to throw the odium where it be¬ 
longed. Hod Janet possessed more heart, mote 
principle, she would have been unhappy; but 
she managed to pass along without great suffer¬ 
ing. Small as her maternal instincts were, she 
was easily persuaded by St. George to seek her 
children, mostly to annoy and vex Cellini. The 
two left nothing undone that would give them 
the knowledge of their abode, and at last they 
discovered it. Once the guilty woman was found 
in the chamber of little Elise, whose clothes she 
hod begun to pack up for a journey; bnt the 
was soon forcibly ejected from the house. And 
once little Louis was seised almost at the gate, 
and carried off by some emissary of St. George 
and Janet. He was taken to the next town 
where his loud cries attracted the attention of a 
gentleman who recognised the child as CelUni’s, 
and who was aware of all that he had suffered; 
and by him Louis was conveyed to his borne. 

Heart-broken, Cellini did not survive his mis¬ 
fortunes many years, and Louis soon followed 
him. Inheriting her father's passionate love of 
music, Elise in a distant land pursues the life to 
which genius and a£ have bidden her. 

In a lowly grave, where the grass waves long 
and rank, is buried the unhappy woman who 
despised the bright, rich gifts so lavished upon 
her youth, and exchanged them for the vile dross 
of passion. When Cellini died, she fondly hoped 
that St. George, now grown rich and powerful, 
would claim her as his bride. Expectation dark¬ 
ened into dread, and dread into despair ; for not 
many months after she was free from the ties 
which Cellini hid never chosen to dissolve pub¬ 
licly, St. George married a young and beautiful 
girl, who seemed perfectly willing to ignore his 
post life, and content herself with the promise of 
the future. 


Christ did not count his converts by thousands, 
nor yet by tens, but be counted them by nnits, 
soviog, “ There is joy in the presence of the an¬ 
gels of God over one sinner that repenteth." He 
valued indviduals; and yet at last shall he wel¬ 
come his redeemed as an innumerable multitude, 
whom no man can number^ 


CHILD OF THB BBGIMJ5NT. 

First came a body of generals and other offi¬ 
cers, their cocked hats and planu s, their drawn 
swords and golden medals glittering in the sun¬ 
light ; then followed the band, with the drum- 
major and his imposing baton. How the clear 
notes of the trumpets, the long roll of the drums, 
echo through the vast streets os the multitude 
passes on! The heavy steady tramp of thou¬ 
sands of men makes the solid earth shake beneath 
onr feet; as they descend the hillside we see regi¬ 
ment after regiment filing around, and the cold 
sharp points of the bayonets glitter like the 
dragons' teeth from which their prototypes sprang 
forth. The little vivondiere, too! Look at her ; 
in her tight military jacket and trowsers, and 
her incredibly little boots; slight and agile, bat 
upright as the stiffhstof the soldiers, she marches 
behind the bond, her tiny feet keeping a mocking 
time with the heavy tread behind. With one 
hand in her breast, the other on the dagger at 
her side, her black, bright eye and snn-bornt 
complexion, beautifully regular features, and her 
careless, fearless look, she seems the very genius 
of war; as graceful as a young panther, and as 
dangerous. But let us not wrong the vivandiere. 
Many & dying and wounded soldier has thanked 
God for the glass of eau-de-vie from that little 
keg at her rack. On the long march and the 
bloody battle-field she is often the only one who 
thinks or cares for their wonts. Ho wonder the 
poor fellows love and even respect her—the only 
thing near to remind them that there are in the 
world such things as wives, and mothers, and 
sisters.— Note* in Marseille*, 


THB LIVING MAN’S GRAVE. 

Close to the church of Moy, in Scotland, is a 
circular hollow sarronnded with high rocks, and 
accessible only through one narrow entrance. 
Here it was that Donald Fraser, the blacksmith 
of the chief of Mackintosh, defeated Lord Lou¬ 
don, who commanded the king's troops at Inver¬ 
ness during the rebellion of 1745 and 1746. 
Quite close to this spot is also a green spot, 
Uaigh an dmne Cheo , “ the living man’s grave," 
with which the following tradition is connected. 
A dispute having arisen concerning their marches 
between the Laird of Mackintosh and the Laird 
of Dnnmaglass, the latter offered to find a man 
who would declare upon oath that the spot indi¬ 
cated by him was the exact march, with the con¬ 
dition that if found to swear falsely, the witness 
was to be buried alive. The man, when brought 
forward to the spot, swore by the head under his 
bonnet and the earth under his feet that he stood 
on Dnnmaglass’s land. On being examined, 
however, it was found that he had filled his shoes 
partly with soil from the acknowledged property 
of J Dnnmaglass, and that he had a cock's head 
in his bonnet, probably that he might save hia 
own, and that he might not be considered per¬ 
jured for swearing by the head of a cock. He 
was, however, adjudged guilty, and paid the pen¬ 
alty of hit mental reservation by being buried 
alive on the spot.— Saturday Post, 


There is nothing, however good in itself, 
which may not be converted into “ stuff" by 
making a jumble of it, and interpolating trash. 
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(OBMOTAL.] 

TWILIGHT MU 8 INO 8 . 

BT M. LEWIS. 


A beautiful and glorious light is beaming 
In the bright regions of departing day, 

And to my flrncy, in its restless dreaming, 

Speaks of the loved ones who are far away. 

Perchance they now are gazing on the glory 
So richly beaming round the sun’s decline, 

And reading thence the bright, immortal story 
How the terrestrial becomes divine. 

The blue, o’erarching heavens above ns bending 
Speak the same language though so far apart, 

And ever to our souls are lessons sending, 

To fix on the unchanging the strong heart 

The glorious stars!—I gaze with mingled feelings 
Of loneliness and sweetest social joy 

Up to their mystic heights, for blest revealings 
Are thence received which nothing can destroy. 

When the day’s radiant glory all has parted, 
Their smile illumines all the solemn night; 

So, when our friends have left us broken-hearted, 
The light of God shines more serenely bright 

Thus to my heart kind Nature ever preaeheth 
Lessons of faith, and hope, and love, and trust; 

In all her moods she ever gently teacheth 
That the immortal riseth from the dust. 


[ouanrai.] 

“TENDER AND TR1W.” 


BT A. H. GREENWOOD. 

If my boyish days my father adopted the son 
of a dying widow as bis own. I remember the 
very night when he brought the little fellow 
home, his yonng eyes streaming with tears for 
the loss of his mother, and looking with a strange 
wistfalness upon the new companions to whom 
my father introduced him. He was scarcely 
eight years old, and I had three years advantage, 
and my brother Justin five. His name was Wil¬ 
lie Clarke. He was a fair-haired, delicate boy, 
almost like a girl in his quiet, home-loving ways, 
from being so constantly with his consumptive 
mother; but when roused by insult or ill-breed¬ 
ing, was as brave as a lion. 

Child-like, his tears for his mother were soon 
dried. We liked him, and tried to comfort and 
amnse him, and be repaid us by loving us with 
his whole heart We were older than he, and 
undertook to be his champions whenever he was 
ill-treated. I think he liked Justin a tittle—a 


very tittle better than he liked me; but that 
might have been jealousy. We both stood very 
high in the tittle fellow’s regard. 

My mother made no difference between us. 
Willie shared every indulgence that we had. He 
was dressed as nicely as we, and of the three 
tittle bedrooms devoted to ns, I think Willie’s 
was the most beautifuL In all my wanderings I 
have looked back to those tittle rooms with the 
tenderest remembrance. A mother’s sweet affec¬ 
tion embalmed them in my memory. 

They were originally one long southern room; 
but my father had employed a workman to sepa¬ 
rate it in three parts—enlarging the small win¬ 
dows to wide ones, opening on a broad piazza 
overlooking the garden. They came down to 
the floor, opening tike doors. The balustrade of 
the piazza was covered by a beautiful grape-vine 
that perfumed our rooms with a delicious odor; 
and the mignionette and roses beneath the piazza 
sent up additional sweets. 

Within there were dainty white beds, cunning 
book-cases with well-filled drawers, which we 
were taught to arrange neatly ourselves, well se¬ 
lected books, writing materials, and, in fact, ev¬ 
erything we could desire. If necessary, we could 
draw aside the partition, and restore the room to 
its original size; but this we were not allowed to 
do without special permission, my mother chooe- 
ing that we should perform our devotions by 
ourselves. On each tittle table lay a pretty 
Bible, and above these hang pictures of our 
father and mother. On Willie’s table was a 
delicate cushion embroidered by his sick mother, 
and by his bed was a chair, the work also of her 
hand. These two things were the only relics 
that her poverty had preserved for her child. 
They were kept carefully by the tittle fellow, who 
allowed no speck of dust upon memorials so 
dear. 

We went to the same school; Willie at first far 
below Justin and myself, but afterwards rapidly 
coming up with us, until our pride and ambition 
urged us to work fester lest be should reach the 
goal before us. He became an almost universal 
favorite; and we loved him too well to grudge 
him the marks of affection constantly bestowed 
upon him, for we found he was neither vain nor 
arrogant in consequence. 

If I dwell too long upon these childish days, 
forgive me; for the recollections are—0, as 
sweet! Ton may think that we had a rich fath¬ 
er, when I talk of bis adopting a child into his 
family; but it was not so. He was a man of 
limited means, but with a large heart; and al¬ 
though he knew that by taking Widow Clarke'f 
son he should cripple his resources, and debar 
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his household from some of the luxuries they bed 
enjoyed, yet he was not the man to deny himself 
the exquisite pleasure of making her deathbed 
h*ppj. 

1 hasten on to the time when Jnstln and my¬ 
self were respectively eighteen and sixteen, and 
were called on to make a selection of future busi¬ 
ness. How ardently we had both desired to go 
to sea! Only for the shadow that came over our 
dear mother's face when we spoke of it, both 
Justin and myself would have braved all the ter¬ 
rors of die ocean to enjoy its delights. But we 
gave it up when we heard her one night praying 
God that He would not subject her to this great 
sorrow. As each lay planning a voyage in the 
Sea Lion, then loading for sea, her tender, prayer¬ 
ful words came to our ears. For myself, they 
thrilled me with an emotion never experienced 
before. I would not have embarked in that ves¬ 
sel had I known that I should have returned with 
countless wealth. I told my brother so the next 
morning, and the dear fellow had, I found, reg¬ 
istered the same resolution. The week following 
we both entered college. The expenses were to 
draw heavily upon our father's means, but he 
insisted that he could bear it, and our mother 
was so happy and content, that we could say no 
more. 

We had had no idea how our going away 
would affect our little adopted brother. He was 
now thirteen, and a boy of whom any parent 
might be proud; so brave, so noble, and, although 
impetuous, so deeply generous and loving. We 
could hear the poor boy tossing half the night, 
weeping bitterly all the time; and when at length 
he would sink into a broken slumber, he would 
moan and beg us not to leave him. Still, it was 
a necessity, and even his sorrow must not alter 
our plans. When we went away he was no¬ 
where to be found; and my mother wrote that 
she found him many hours after we had depart¬ 
ed, sitting alone under a tree with the marks of 
a stormy grief upon his countenance, and with 
each breath a sob. When she had calmed him 
by assurances that we would write to him, and 
that he should see us often, he seemed penetrated 
with a sense of having been ungrateful to her; 
and she wrote that it was really painful to see 
how he strove to hide his regrets from her, lest 
she should feel hurt. 

At our first vacation he was as wild with joy 
as be had been with grief. I had been exceed¬ 
ingly unwell for a week or two, and was advised 
to try sea-bathing. Willie was eager to be with 
me, and everyday would accompany me. One 
day we were alone upon the beach. Willie had 
been forbidden to bathe on that day, because of 


some slight indisposition which my father thought 
would be increased by it, and I went into the 
water alone. I thoughtlessly ventured too far, 
and was returning to the shore when a sharp 
pain seised me, and I knew no more. “ The 
waves would have been my winding sheet, the 
coral caves my bed," had it not been for the 
courageous lad. In a moment it seemed that he 
had breasted the wave, had seised me by the 
long hair which, like many of our collegians, I 
had foppishly worn, and half-fainting himself, 
had dragged mo through the surf to the shore. 
When I opened my eyes, the dear boy lay ex¬ 
hausted and panting beside me upon the sands. 
The praises bestowed upon Willie for this brave 
act would have spoiled almost any one. Ha 
only said quietly, that he would gladly have 
died for me. I know now that it was no idle 
vaunting of courage. 

Our four years were over, and Willie, now 
seventeen, had been at the same college a year. 
Father had strained every effort, and had even 
sold a favorite piece of land, in order to send him 
there. He had always detersofaed that the boy 
should kck nothing that his own sons enjoyed. 
We passed the winter in teaching school in two 
small villages, freely giving the avails of our 
teaching to help him along. la the spring the 
war broke out, and we were among the first vol¬ 
unteers—Justin and myself. Bitter was the 
parting from heme! How many can echo that 
Justin was so brave, so calm and dignified, that 
he was soon promoted by rapid strides to a cap¬ 
taincy. I was in the same regiment, but had 
only attained to the rank of a sergeant I was 
determined, if possible, to distinguish myself, but 
the opportunity to do so would not come. 

One of Justin's men was ill, and bad to be 
sent home while we were in camp, and a young 
man had enlisted. He came into the camp after 
dark, and our men, tired with a long drill, went 
early to bed, so that we did not see the new sol¬ 
dier, Walter Clair, until morning. About ten in 
the forenoon, Justin came to eur tent and beck¬ 
oned me out I followed him to a spot of ground 
where his men were amusing themselves. 

“ James," said my brother, “ look at that sol¬ 
dier beneath the large chestnut tree at the right, 
and tell me if yon ever saw him before." 

I looked. "That soldier!" I exclaimed. 
“ Why, surely—surely, Justin, if I live, he is our 
Willie!" 

“ I was sure of it," he answered. “Now call 
him into my tent, and come with him." 

I went to him, took his arm—how it trembled! 
—and led him to Justin* He knew bymy broth- 
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er’fl look that he wm known, and hia agitation 
was painful to behold. 

“How came you here, Willie!*' Justin de¬ 
manded, almost sternly, although the nerrous 
quivering of his mouth told me that he longed lo 
embrace the dear boy. 

Willie told his story. Night and day he had 
pined and fretted to be with us. He had been 
able to bear it no longer, and had grasped eager¬ 
ly at the chanoe of enlistment in the sick man's 
place. He had not dared to ask consent from 
our parents. 

“ I shall send you back/* said Justin. 

“O, do not, dear, dear Justin—captain, I 
maun. I cannot go back to leave you and 
James. I must go 1 I will fight for you, live for 
you, die for you, if need be. Only let me be be¬ 
side yon.** 

“ But our parents, Willie 1 Will yon leave 
them desolate! If James and myself should 
never return to them, how could yon answer to 
yourself for running the risk of leaving them 
without a son!’* 

“Ah, truel** said the little follow. “They 
must not be left. James or yon must go back to 
them, and I will take the place of him who 
goes.’* 

He said this with such an inexpressible mix¬ 
ture of mirthfulness and gravity, that Justin 
burst into a laugh. 

“ A pretty captain you would make indeed 1 
Well, I suppose I mast let you stay. If, how¬ 
ever, you do not distinguish yourself by some 
brave and heroic deed, I will disown you. Mark 
that, young man !*' 

And Willie, touching his hat, and assuming a 
grand air, a la mUitake , joined his companions. 

We three had many pleasant hours after this, 
wlten no other person was waking. Very soon 
the new soldier was promoted to the rank of lieu¬ 
tenant ; and it was in that capacity that he served 
at the memorable battle that first crowned our 
arms with success. He fought like a lion—that 
tender, delicate student, scarcely more than a 
child in appearance, yet brave and heroic in 
character. 

From the moment the battle commenced my 
two brothers were invisible to me. As it waxed 
hotter, I thought of but one thing; even they 
were forgotten. My country filled my whole 
heart. It was well that it did so. I believe that 
a soldier would be unable to do his doty, if it 
were otherwise. Every thought, every energy 
most be strained in one direction, or he would 
be unarmed. 

The scene that followed my separation from 
them was described to me by the lips of a stranger. 


The battle was almost over, and our troops wen 
in the last conquering act. Justin, his pale free 
lighetd up with a holy triumph, was cheering on 
his men to the grand dose, when he was sud¬ 
denly seised by the arm and pushed aside. At 
that instant a ball came whizzing in the air, and 
the man who had clung to his hand was struck 
down beside him. One moment he stooped. 
The dying man wore an officer's uniform, and 
through the smoke he saw dimly, with the shad¬ 
ow of death settling rapidly over the face, that it 
was Willie Clarke! 

“ Willie, Willie! dying for me 1" he gasped 
out. 

“ Thank God, I have saved you !** were the 
only words ottered as the spirit left the form. 

“Victory! victory!** echoed from every Up, 
save one. Justin alone responded not to that 
heart-stirring cry. “Tender and true, tender 
and true !** 

As I sit alone in my tent—truly alone, for ev¬ 
ery man, save myself, is sleeping—I think of 
that heroic boy with emotions too mighty for ut¬ 
terance. How well had he kept his pledge to do 
a brave deed! Long, long will that deed be re¬ 
membered! Let the memory of the widow's 
son be held reverently! 

Was that the wind murmuring! No. Out¬ 
side the tent Justin walks with slow and solemn 
pace, and I hear him saying, mournfully, “ Doug¬ 
las ! Douglas! tender and trew !** 


CONQUERING THE NATIVES. 

One of the most singular incidents in colonial 
history was the removal of savages from Van 
Diemen’s Land by a single man, after £27,000 
had been spent to no purpose in a war against 
them. A person named Robinson, a bricklayer 
by trade, but an active and intelligent man, un¬ 
dertook and performed the singular service of 
bringing every aboriginal man, woman and child 
quietly, peaceably and willingly into Hobart 
Town, whence they were shipped to Flinder’t 
Island. From the time of Mr. Robinson's cap¬ 
ture, or rather persuasion, of the natives to fol¬ 
low him, a complete change took place in the 
island; the remote stock stations were again re¬ 
sorted to, and guns were no longer earned be¬ 
tween the handles of the plough. The meant of 
persuasion employed by Mr. Robinson to iodeoe 
the natives to submit to his guidance have ever 
been a mystery to me. He went into the both 
unarmed, and accompanied by an aboriginal wo¬ 
man, his sole companion.— A Residence m Toe- 
mania , by Copt. Butler Stoney. 


SYMBOLS OF DEATH. 

The primrose to the grave is gone; 

The Itawthorn flower is dead; 

The violet by the mossed gray stone 
Hath laid her weary head. 

Ebbxbksb Elliott. 
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lOUAOUl.] 

THH DOOTOB OF KXDIOm 


BT OBOBOB H. OOOMBB. 


Alas! 1 m cannot tom the tide of fate; 

Tet instant hope his presence sheds around, 

And fhifo a foothold, where we darkly wait, 

A moment finds, although on unknown ground. 

With tangibility he breaks suspense, 

And parts the sickly twilight of the room, 

So with a purpose, so without pretence, 

That unaware we half forget our gloom. 

His air is earnest, and his forehead bold; 

And O, it seems the student-brain, so read 

In medicine midst the leaves of doctors old, 

Should keep our own beloved one from the dead! 

To him the noble strategy bow clear, 

Where science wrestles for the uncertain breath 1 

In all life’s breaches, like an engineer, 

Defences planting ’gainst the assault of death. 

And see, what sons of Anak, in disguise, 

Hie mystic phial and his tiny pill! 

Wherein a hundred ages of the wise 
Have all commingled their triumphant skill. 

With such great allies gently we are drawn 
One little moment from our sorrow black; 

The sick room still, the generous doctor gone, 

Old doubts and terrors drop, like ravens, back 1 


[OBIOUTAL.] 

THE MISTAKE. 

AH ITALIAW STOAT. 

BT WILLIAM B. STBDMAW. 


Thb faintest bine mist—thin as the most trans¬ 
parent cobweb—hung betwixt the sky and the 
eyes of the dwellers in a little retired Italian 
town not for from Fiesole, on the morning of 
July, 1843. The gorgeous panorama of shifting 
clouds, radiant and beautiful as they had been 
at sunrise, was made even fairer by this delicate 
attempt at veiling. Se at least thonght a young 
traveller, whose path lay through fair olive- 
groves and beside rich vineyards, until, wearied 
out with walking, he threw himself down near a 
cool spring, while the musical flow of its waters 
soothed and lulled his senses into a sort of half 
•limber. The faint rustling of olive leaves, and 
foe numerous sound of bees among the flowers, 
added to the slumberous charm, which merged 
at length into a sleep as deep as the noontide 
siesta could have been. His wanderings still 
were repeated in his dreams. He was roving 


through orange thickets and deeply-laden vine¬ 
yards; and beside him was a fair girl—a soft, 
sweet, delicate creature, scarcely more than a 
child. Her voice was in his ear, and foe harden 
of her words was of love and sorrow. 

And thrilled to the heart by the inexpressible 
sweetness of that voice, ho awoke. Strangely 
enough, he almost seemed to hear the same ac¬ 
cents, although he was conscious of being thor¬ 
oughly awAke—and still some sorrowful tale was 
being told. The sound was so near that he did 
not lose a word. Another time the handsome 
and cultivated Englishman would have shrunk 
from the rudeness of listening ; hut it seemed so 
fitting a sequel to his vision, and moreover foe 
voice possessed such a strange fascination, that 
he could not have moved without a violent effort 
from the spot where he lay. 

It ceased, and was responded to by a voice 
which he judged must belong to an aged man. 
“Daughter,” it said, “it ia true that thou hast 
seen many sorrow* for one of thy age. Father 
and mother have left thee, thy brother has, thou 
baHevest, forgotten thee, and no one remains to 
thee of thy kindred. For the love I bore thy 
mother In her girlhood, I would do all for thee 
that I could; but as thou knowest, my hands are 
tied by poverty. I cannot give thee bread for a 
•ingle day, having none myself, save what I 
beg.” A heartfelt groan followed this confession 
of poverty. “ Yes, my daughter, it is a sad and 
strange reverse for one whose early life was 
crowned with prosperity; but it is not for me to 
murmur. One thing I can give thee—the pro¬ 
tection of my presence. If there is aught which 
fooaa feir and delicate hands can do to earn foe 
bread which thou needest, and supply foe neces¬ 
sary garments for thy frame, I will pledge myself 
never to forsake thee until foon flndeet one who 
will be more to thee than an old man like myself, 
pour and infirm, eaa he.” 

“ Protection 1 O, my father, is not that all I 
need f I would work these poor little hands to 
the bone, if I could but fed that some human be¬ 
ing oared for foe poor Rosalia. And you—you 
who knew and loved my mother 1 it will be like 
coming to a father, if I may but share the very 
humblest home with you. I will work for you. 
Ton shall no longer be dependent on foe cold 
charity of foe world. It is I, instead of you, that 
mast go out into foe throng—not to bag, but to 
work—and then I will come hack to you at 
night, and be your child, your servant.” 

This was all said with so much rapidity, that 
Herbert Tremaine lost many of the words. He 
was not, however, foe lass entranced by foe sen¬ 
timents than he had beta by foe voice. A young 
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girl willing to devote heroelf to the care of an 
aged man, and asking only the privilege of 
sharing a poor and desolate home, for which her 
own tender hands should work, was indeed a 
rara avis in Herbert's experience. In his own 
land, it was true, he remembered many young 
girls who had sacrificed themselves to age and 
deformity; but it was with the express under¬ 
standing that gold and jewels, carriages and fine 
clothes, should seal the contract. This case 
seemed different, and he ardently longed to be¬ 
hold a being so unselfish. Were her faoe as ugly 
as Medusa's, he thought he could love her. 

The light branches parted as the voices grew 
nearer, and a face of rare beauty presented itself 
to his gaze. A clear tint of olive, with dark eyes 
swimming in tears, hair, whose rich black braids 
were laid coil upon coil around a small, graceful 
head; a slight, exquisitely-modelled figure, dress¬ 
ed in the deepest mourning—this was the young 
girl he had longed to see. As her aged com¬ 
panion toiled after her, through the interlacing 
boughs, Herbert advanced to meet him, grace- 
folly apologizing for having inadvertently over¬ 
heard the conversation. 

44 Let me afoue for it," he said, 44 by bestowing 
upon you a home. I am rich—amply able to 
supply all that fortune has denied to you. I foel 
confident, my dear sir, that you have not always 
ssen bitter days like these. Allow me to restore 
you to former prosperity. Then you can indulge 
your own generous feelings towards this—child," 
he added, after a pause. Her extreme youth 
suggested nothing better to call her. 

Herbert said all this with a native kindliness 
of tone, and a sincerity of manner, that captivated 
his hearers, while they yet hesitated at his gener¬ 
ous offer. 

44 Pardon me," he repeated. 44 1 am a stranger, 
unused to the manners of your laud. I know 
that I might easily be misuaderatood in offering 
this; but do me justice, and accept what I offer." 

The old man had seen too much deception in 
his time not to have some qualms about the 
stranger. But little Rosalia, forgetting all, save 
that her mother's friend was to be benefited, was 
convinced that no deceit could lurk beneath those 
beautiful eyes so often turned upon her; and she 
entreated her old friend again and again to ao- 
©apt the young man's offer. 

They had bean walking along together, almost 
unconscious how the time had sped, until the 
houses of the little village were folly recognisable. 
In the outskirt, at which they now arrived, a 
pleasant embowered cottage caught the eye of 
Herbert. The occupants, an old man and wo¬ 
man, stood at the door enjoying the lovely day. 


Herbert asked them if it could be purchased, and 
was answered affirmatively. Their only son was 
at Fiesole, and they wished to go thither; and 
they agreed to the purchase immediately. 

The young Englishman saw that his two new 
friends were happily situated at the cottage in a 
few days. Their gratitude to him was deep, and 
they evinced it by earnestly entreating him to 
take np his abode with them. He shook his 
head, as he said, “ I will come again when Ro¬ 
salia is eighteen. Until then, promise me that 
no one shall receive her hand." They parted 
with mutual regrets. 

The old man—Piero Solano, as he was called 
—had given him a circumstantial history of Ro¬ 
salia’s connections. Her father was a poor man, 
her mother highly bom. She had offended her 
•parents by her marriage, and they had disinher¬ 
ited her. Solano had once loved her, but she 
had previously given her heart to Rosalia's fath¬ 
er; and Solano had become a wanderer and an 
outcast, from love to this woman. Two children 
were born, Lorenzo and Rosalia, and then the 
wife died. Her husband had destroyed himself 
soon after her death, unable to bear life without 
her. Loreuao was a mere child w h en he was 
stolen by some person in disguise, and carried 
off. The poor little Rosalia went to a convent; 
but disgusted with her life there, and with the 
hypocrisy of the old nun who took charge of her, 
she had managed to escape. 

This was the simple tale which Solano had 
heard from the child's lips. More than ever he 
now deplored the vagrant life he had led from 
disappointment. Had he lived otherwise, he 
might now have placed Rosalia in a situation 
befitting her mother's birth. Now he must owe 
it to a stranger, that he could even protect her 
by his presence. He shed tears as he unburden¬ 
ed himself to the generous young Englishman, 
and resolved that he would begin life anew. The 
appearance of great age was the effect of self- 
neglect, not of years; and be promised Herbert 
that he should find him much younger when be 
returned! 

“God forbid that he should grow youag 
enough to steal my Rose!" murmured his lis¬ 
tener, as he went away with only a brotherly kiss 
to the young girl who was to be his wife in three 
years. 

Three months only remained of the time which 
Herbert had set as the period of his absence. 
From time to time the girl and her adopted 
father had received abundant proofs that they 
were not forgotten. Piero Solano had revived 
his old passion for music, had beeoma a ctlo- 
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brated teacher, and thinking Mr. Tremaine 
would like it, and wishing to surprise him, he 
gave the utmost attention to Rosalia's improve¬ 
ment in that science. Never pupil rewarded 
teacher more fullj. Her voice was perfect—a 
rich, full soprano. They who heard her declared 
her inspired, and many offered Solano almost 
fabulous terms for her services as a public singer, 
to which, of course, he would not listen, until he 
knew more of Tremaine's intentions. Should he 
never return, she could do as she thought best. 
So great was his own passion for the art, that be 
would not have hesitated, had not the English¬ 
man’s last words precluded. He thought it bet¬ 
ter to keep Rosalia as much as possible from 
making any new acquaintances until his return. 
Meanwhile Rosalia passed as his daughter, and 
went by his name; preferring it for the present 
to her own, as it saved much questioning from 
strangers. 

For the last three weeks Rosalia had noticed a 
distinguished-looking man in constant attendance 
upon Solano’s rehearsals at the Academy of 
Music. Solano also had observed him, and he 
saw, what Rosalia did not, that he was entranced 
with her voice alone, seeming to forget that any 
one else was singing. Solano wished him away, 
for be remembered Herbert Tremaine's words, 
sod this stranger was a peculiarly fascinating 
man. Already he had found means to be intro¬ 
duced to her, and now lingered near her con¬ 
stantly. She became strangely interested in 
him. Something—she knew not what—seemed 
to draw her to him. Sometimes she imagined 
there was a resemblance between him and Mr. 
Tremaine; bat three years had nearly elapsed, 
and she felt that she tniqht have forgotten his 
looks, or retained them indistinctly. As the 
days went on her interest in the stranger was an- 
diminished, and he became more and more un¬ 
guarded in his admiration of her. 

He followed Solano one day, and asking par¬ 
don for the intrusion, begged to know if his 
daughter's hand was free. Solano answered him 
haughtily that it was not, but msde no explana¬ 
tion. Undeterred by the rebuff, the stranger was 
again at the Academy, and again took his seat 
as near as possible to Rosalia, and addressed her 
whenever opportunity offered, daring the inter¬ 
vals of performance. It was not long before he 
spoke to her of the theme which seemed to oc¬ 
cupy all his thoughts. He told her of the repulse 
Solano bad given him, and begged her not to 
imitate it. In short, it was evident that with 
him. Love's young dream was at its height. Nor 
could Rosalia resist the fascination that seemed 
to linger around his image. Her heart's citadel 
21 


had surrendered, and Herbert Tremaine remained 
only as a dim shadow upon the memory of her 
childhood. 

Solano was almost beside himself. He remon¬ 
strated with Rosalia, and brought to her mind 
the promise he had given, that she should wed 
no other until his return. 

M Nor will I, dear fkther," she answered. u He 
is my benefactor, and I owe him reverence and 
gratitude. Bat my heart is another's; and al¬ 
though I would not pain him, it would be wrong 
to pretend to love him now. Once it was not 
so. Ah, 'tis a sad thing to be ungratefal, or to 
seem so." 

The day on which they expected Tremaine 
was close at hand. The cottage was filled with 
.flowers as for a festival. Solano, now prosper¬ 
ous, if not actually wealthy, made great prepara¬ 
tions for the event. He even relaxed his severity 
toward the stranger, and invited him to be pres¬ 
ent He did not entertain a doubt of the Eng¬ 
lishman's return, and he hoped that all tilings 
would be set right by his presence. 

True to his word, Tremaine came. Not in 
pompons style, but simply as before, unattended, 
save by a friend, who he intended should witness 
his marriage with Rosalia. For he had all 
through his absence lived upon that thought. It 
had been the theme of his letters to Solano, and 
it ran, like a golden thread, through all his mes¬ 
sages to herself. And yet, with what faint ap¬ 
proach to love was she to meet him to-day? 

They met—he with the ardor of an attached 
love, snre of welcome, and she with an embar¬ 
rassment that he was not unprepared for, as it 
was natural under any circumstances of meeting 
with him. There were a few present whom he 
had not seen, and among them the stranger. He 
was struck—nay, haunted—by his resemblance 
to some one whom he bad seen. As the young 
man stood near Rosalia, in the coarse of the eve¬ 
ning, it suddenly flashed upon him that the 
strange resemblance was to her. He remarked 
this to his friend, who seemed to be suddenly 
struck with the same idea. 

“ I have seen him before," he said at length, 
“ bat he bore & different name. He was called 
Cattelli." 

"By heaven, her very name! Rosalia has 
merely taken the name of her adopted father, to 
save carious questioning, but her name is actu¬ 
ally Castelli. It must be her lost brother. What 
was his baptismal name ?" 

“ Lorenzo, if I mistake not." 

“ And be now goes by that of BrignL I most 
anrarrul the mystery whioh Rosalia has not, it 
seems. Solano assured me that he had propqmd 
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for her hand. Probably both are equally igno¬ 
rant of their position/’ 

Tremaine and his friend walked up to where 
Rosalia and Brigni, or rather Caatelli, stood. 
Mr. Warner called him by the name he once 
went by. Rosalia gave a nervous start as she 
heard it, but recovered herself soon; probably 
thinking he was in the wrong, and had mistaken 
her own name for that of her guest. She was 
flushed and excited, for she had given her word 
to Brigni on that day that she would marry him, 
or no one. To return: 

“ Tou knew me by that name once, sir,” he 
answered with the greatest composure. “My 
patron died, leaving me his estate and name. I 
am now endeavoring to find my sister, of whom 
I have afaint recollection. Her name is Rosalia 
Castelli." 

This was said in a low voice, unheard by any 
other person. Warner took his arm and led him 
aside, telling him of Rosalia, and how she came 
to bear another name, and relating to him the 
circumstances of her connection with Herbert 
Tremaine. 

He listened with a face like marble; thanked 
Warner again and again for saving him and bis 
sister from a fate which he shuddered to contem¬ 
plate, and begged him to go and break the mat¬ 
ter to Rosalia. It was a strange story that he 
was now to relate; but it was one that Herbert 
was only too happy to hear. Rosalia was at 
first overcome with emotion, but- wept it out 
upon the shoulder of a brother she had so longed 
to behold. 

When Tremaine claimed her hand, which he 
said he had lost only by mistake, she blushed 
painfully, and referred him to her brother. Lo¬ 
renzo had been carried away by his mother’s 
brother, Lorenzo Brigni, who had given him his 
name. Heed we wj how it all ended 1 


ABOUT BILLIARDS. 

8omebody wrote to the editor of the Bucyrus 
Journal a letter of inquiry as to billiards, to 
whom the editor replied as follows :—“ Tes, sir, 
we can tell you all about billiards. It is a game 
consisting of two men in their shirt sleeves, 
punching balls about on a table, and presenting 
the keeper of the table with fifteen cents—or, as 
is most commonly the case in this country, telling 
him to mark it down. This last mentioned cus¬ 
tom has given them the title of billiard-markers. 
If you have a decided genius for the game, you 
will make a superior player at the expense of 
about $100. Blacksmiths, carpenters, etc., play 
it for exercise. It was invented by a shrewd 
saloon keeper, who was not satisfied with the 
profit on whiskey, and was too much opposed to 
temperance to water it." 


CIRCASSIAN BEAUTY. 

It would be easy to let the imagination run 
wild in describing such ideal charms of face and 
limb as prescriptive fancy bestows on the Cir¬ 
cassian girl; but unless the remoter interior 
possess nymphs of another and more celestial 
mould than tnose who meet the traveller’s eye 
along the coast, such hyperbole of praise may be 
awarded with greater justice to claimants nearer 
home. There is, indeed, a natural gracefulness 
about these Circassian maids which a western 
education might develop into an elegance that 
would contrast favorably with the artificial gloss 
of mere conventional refinement; but for the 
wildering beauty that dazzles the eye and carries 
the heart by a coup de grace , you may see more of 
it on a fine spring afternoon in Rotten-row and 
the Drive, than 1 have been able to catch sight 
of here during three industrious weeks. Lest it 
should be inferred from this admission of non- 
success in this respect that the result mentioned 
has arisen in any degree from the retiring bash- 
fulnees of the sex, 1 may add that it is the mar¬ 
ried women—and of them the ugliest are, as in 
Turkey, ever the readiest to hide their charms 
from the stranger’s eye—who wear the veil; the 
single and nnsold may be looked at till the g ai er 
is content .—Correspondent of Dotty Newt. 


FERTILITY OF DAMASCUS. 

The glory of Damascus is its gardens and for¬ 
ests of fruit trees, which surround the city for 
miles, and almost hide it from view. Vegetables 
of all kinds are abundant and cheap. Almost 
every speeies of fruit is produced around Damas¬ 
cus, either on the plain, or in the valley of Ba- 
rana. Besides the olive, we either saw or heard 
expressly named, oranges, lemons, citrons, pears, 
apples, quinces, peaches, almonds, plums, apri¬ 
cots, prunes, grapes, figs, pomegranates, mulber¬ 
ries, walnuts, hazelnuts, pistachios, etc. The 
wines of Damascus are among the best of Syria. 
Grapes ripen early in July, and are said to be 
found in the market during eight months. Such 
is this splendid plain, the seat of this grsat orien¬ 
tal city. Well might Abnlfeda say of it:—“ The 
Ghutah of Damascus is one of the four paradises, 
which are the most excellent of the beautifol 

E laces of the earth. They are the Ghutah of 
Damascus, the Sbe’ab Banwan, the river of Ubal- 
leh, and Soghd of Samarkand. The Ghutah of 
Damascus excels the other three .’’—Biblical Bo- 
searches. 


NATURAL ACTING. 

The following remarkable anecdote is extracted 
from “ An Essay on the Science of Acting 
“In the town of North Walsham, Norfolk, 1788, 
the * Fair Penitent ’ was performed. In the last 
act, where Calista lays her hand on the skull, a 
Mrs. Berry, who played the part, was seized with 
an involuntarv shuddering, and fell on the stage. 
Daring the night, her illness continued; but the 
following day, when sufficiently r e c overed tt> 
convene, she sent for the stage-keeper, and anx¬ 
iously inquired where he procured the ikalL 
He replied, from the sexton, who informed him 
it was the skull of one Norris, a player, who, 
twelve years before, was buried in the graveyard. 
That same Norris was her first husband. She 
died in six weeks .’’—London Globe. 
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[OftlOOfAL.] 

GOOD NIGHT. 

BT MARY A. KRABLBS* 


Adieu, sweet friend, thine earthly race is ran, 

The cross laid down, thy heavenly crown ia won; 
The valley dark thy gentle feet have trod 
Alone, yet fearless, to thy home with God. 

How blest thy lot, m linger here below, 

And dimly see, and yet we cannot know 
How full the joy to ransomed spirits given, 

How great the bliss, how sweet the peace of heaven! 

Here sickness comes and Death’s unpitying hand: 
No pain, no grief invade that better land; 

Here are sore partings, hearts are wrung with pain, 
For thee no death nor parting come again. 

We tossed and weary, sorrowful, afraid, 

Thou safe from harm, rejoicing, undismayed; 

Ours is the tempest, thine eternal rest; 

Our home life’s billow, thine our Saviour’s breast. 

A few more days, perchance a few more years, ' 

Of mixed grief and pleasure, smiles and tears, 
Then done With earth and all these earthly ties, 
We’ll clasp thy hand, sweet sister, in the skies. 
Then not u farewell,” dear friend, *tis but “good 
night,” 

Death’s darkness hides thee from our mortal sight; 
But when the night our Father’s hand hath nven, 
We ll say “goad morning” to thee up in heaven! 


[•ENfUTAL.] 

IT LATIN MASTER. 


BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 


At seventeen, I was entered as a pnpil at the 
Lakefoid Female Seminary. Every one knows 
the prevailing characteristics of a school girl of 
seventeen. Laughter-loving, mischievous, fond 
of " goodies/’ thoughtless, often times rude, 
careless of the feelings of others, but in the main 
affectionate, generous, and tender-hearted. 

An analysis of my character at the time of 
which I am writing, would probably have re¬ 
vealed the usual quota of sips and virtues, 
though in all candor I must confess that the 
former qualities would have greatly preponder¬ 
ated over the latter. 

I had left a gay, luxurious home in New Tork, 
to complete my education at the celebrated Lake- 
ford school, and it was extremely unlikely, I 
thought to myself, that I should be able to en¬ 
dure quietly the monotonous existence which 
must be mine in a humdrum old village like 
Lakeford. True, everything beautiful in Nature 
was there—the finest sheet of water in the coun¬ 


try, surrounded by grand mountains, and great 
forest trees—and nestled down in the bosom of 
the hills on the shore of the blue lake, was the 
massive white stone building where five hundred 
gay young girls were worshipping at the shrine 
of learning. I knew no one at the seminary, 
but that did not trouble me. I was rich, beau¬ 
tiful, young and attractive, and such a person is 
not likely to want for friends. 

The first day at Lakeford passed quietly 
enough. I made the acquaintance of a score of 
young ladies, plotted a great deal of mischief, 
played a practical joke on the usher, wrote a 
sonnet on the nose of the French master, and 
got reprimanded by the preceptress. A very 
good beginning, I thought, as I disposed of a 
boarding-house supper, and dozed the night away 
on an extremely narrow and uneasy bed. 

The second day came the Latin teacher and 
mathematician, Leigh Archer, and a vast amount 
of satisfaction his advent afforded me. I had 
been wondering what I should do for a subject on 
which to practise my mischievous tricks, and 
here was just the individual, raised up for my 
especial benefit. I could have clapped my hands 
with delight at the thought. 

I have no hesitation in saying now—I ac¬ 
knowledged it even then—that Mr. Archer was 
very handsome; tall, slight, but compact, with a 
dignified, graceful manner, a full, intellectual, 
high-bred face, dark, deep eyes, whose full light 
it was difficult to catch, a mouth where sternness 
and sweetness reigned together, and masses of 
curling brown hair, worn carelessly, shading his 
ample forehead. 

But the fun of the thing was this, Mr. Archer 
wore the most threadbare ooat I had ever seen, 
his vest was absolutely frayed, and his hat could 
only be described by the epithet “ shocking.” 

From this time Mr. Archer was our butt 
Led on by my example, the other girls launched 
their shafts of ridicule at the luckless Latin 
master, and in a couple of weeks he was the tar¬ 
get at which everything in the shape of a joke 
was directed. 

Pride and sensitiveness were his prevailing 
characteristics, and I was not long in finding 
this oat It is strange that I felt no sympathy 
for this really gifted and finely organized man, 
when wounded by some sarcastic witticism, I 
could seethe red hot flush mount to his forehead, 
and the lightning flash of offended pride leap to 
his eyes. But I did not—I was Josephine Hun¬ 
ter, the idolized child of wealth and luxury— 
what sympathy could I have for a man that wore 
a threadbare ooat ? 

As a scholar, as a clear, logical expounder of 
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his particular branches of science, I hare never 
seen Leigh Archer's equal. He interested me in 
the dry study of Latin, and in the abstruse laby¬ 
rinths of mathematics in spite of myself. I had 
previously determined not to be instructed, but 
there was a sort of magnetic power aboot the 
man that influenced you against your own will. 

But if I was absorbed in my studies, I always 
found time to annoy Mr. Archer. I think that I 
took peculiar delight in watching the quick com¬ 
pression of his lips, as if he feared something 
which he should afterward regret would escape 
them; and the swift red flush that invariably 
crimsoned his face whenever one of our wicked 
speeches, almost always half whispered, struck 
home. Many and many an epigram, couplet, 
sonnet, and poem in twelve cantos, did we girls 
get up on Mr. Archer's coat, vest, and hat, and 
we took unwearied pains to have each scandalous 
production dropped somewhere in his way that 
he might be sure of finding it. 

One day I was wilder and more reckless than 
usual, and the desire seized me to render Mr. 
Archer's coat unpresentable. 1 was tired of 
seeing it; I told my gay companions, I guessed 
he could afford to get another, and I meant to 
ventilate it in the back. They cheered me on, 
and at recess the thing was accomplished. I 
succeeded in slitting the unfortunate garment 
entirely across with my penknife. Mr. Archer 
did not know the author of his misfortune, I 
flattered myself, for he made no manifestation, 
and the next day he came to school with the rent 
carefully darned. I have to this moment a vivid 
belief that he mended it himself. 

There was a little avalanche of smart things 
on paper regarding the affair put in circulation 
that afternoon, and when the Latin class had 
finished their recitation, contrary to his habitual 
custom, Mr. Archer remained behind. Some¬ 
thing unusual had occurred to stir him, I saw at 
a glance—his face was pale, his eyes absolutely 
blazed, and his sternly compressed lips seemed 
to promise anything but a gentle reprimand. 
We were all attention as he slowly arose, un¬ 
folded one of the before-mentioned slips of paper, 
and read in a cold tone of voice the following 
doggerel: 

“If seedy coats, and seedy vests, and smashed hats 
piedtspese 

To &U profanity, forbear to judge folks by their 
clothes— 

For m at hem atics are made ap of fractions, cabas and 
squares— 

What wonder then «mr cyphering man ahoold prise the 
olothee he wears? 

For though he may not dam his fotc, or otherwise 
denote 

His hate of life, he surely may with safety dam his 

coat.” 

Mr. Archer finished, laid down the paper, 


cleared his throat, and spoke rapidly and clearly: 

“ Young ladies, for three months 1 have af¬ 
forded yon an unfailing source of amusement. 
I am happy that I have been able to co n tribut e 
in some measure to your enjoyment. But feel¬ 
ing that I have now furnished my share of the 
entertainment, I am constrained to withdraw 
myself from your attention; therefore if, here¬ 
after, I find anything like the very eloquent 
effusion 1 have just read, I shall most certainly 
punish the author. I know vety well who bn 
been the motive power in matters of this kind, 
and let her beware of another offence. I have 
borne silently all that I will bear, and if such a 
thing as this again occurs, the guilty one shal 
stand a fall hoar in the face of the whole school 
with this placard on her back!" 

He held it up, a huge piece of black paper, 
with the word “ Miscreant " in large red letters. 

The girls looked serious, I laughed in Mr. 
Archer’s face. He returned my look with a cold 
gaze, bowed haughtily and left the room. 
Those stony, contemptuous eyes decided me. I 
would dare him to punish me; I would see if he, 
the poor, ragged schoolmaster, would make bis 
word good, and punish me, the heiress of half a 
million! And before night, I had committed 
the unpardonable sin—I had penned a most irri¬ 
tating lyric, and placed it, addressed to Leigh 
Archer, in his desk. 

I saw him when be read it. A black cloud 
settled gloomily over his brow, succeeded by a 
mortal paleness, then an expression of poignant 
pain swept over his countenance. That last ex¬ 
hibition touched me. For the first time 1 felt an 
emotion of contrition for my conduct toward 
him. If he was poor, and dressed in threadbare 
garments, he had a heart, and a capacity to suffer. 
Yes, I said to myself, I had done him innumer¬ 
able wrongs. He came to my side, and h^M the 
obnoxious paper open before me. 

“Miss Hunter," he said gravely, “do yon 
know whose work this is ?" 

I felt my face flash, but I would not utter a 
falsehood. I answered him calmly: 

“I do, sir." 

“ Very well, will you favor me with the name 
of the author?" 

“ With pleasure, sir. The name is, I think, 
Josephine Hunter." 

“Yourself?" 

“Myself." 

“ Exactly. And you know the punishment, I 
presume ?" 

“I do, sir." 

“ Come forward and receive it" 

I hesitated—I had not for a moment expected 
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that he would pat his threat into execution—bat 
looking into his granite face, I knew that I need 
hope for no mercy. Forgiveness I would not 
ask; 1 arose and followed him to the open space 
in front of the desk. Every eye was upon me, 
mate silence had fallen upon the school, things 
had assumed a new and unexpected phase. 
Pride kept me up, erect and defiant; hut in 
arranging the ominous placard, Mr. Archer’s 
hand touched mine. Good heaven, what a thrill 
went through me! That one electric touch 
ope n ed the door of my heart, and for a moment 
1 looked into the darkened chambers, and what 
I read there struck me dumb! Well, well, let 
that pass! 

It was near dusk of a cloudy day that I re¬ 
ceived my punishment, and before the probation¬ 
ary hour was ended, school had closed for the 
d^y, and the pupils had departed for their homes. 
I might have gooe with them, but I foU a sort of 
strange delight in standing there alone in the 
gathering gloom, the victim of a stern teacher, 
and I would not shorten by one little second the 
allotted hour. 

At last it was over, the son had long since 
gone down, all was dark and dreary, and silent 
I sunk down on a seat and bunt into tears. 
Pride was gone, I was weeping like a spoiled 
child. A step at my aide aroused me, and 
glancing up, I saw Mr. Archer standing with 
folded arms beside me. Instantly I recovered 
myself, arose haughty and repellent, and throw¬ 
ing on my bonnet and shawl, swept past him 
into the halt He laid his hand lightly on my 
shoulder. 

" Miss Hunter," he said, so rrow f ully, "am I 
a brute 1" 

For almost the first time in my life I met the 
full gate of his eyes, so darkly, bewilderingly 
beautiful, now fall of self-reproach, tenderness, 
almost love. 

'*Teil me, Josephine, do you hate me ?" 

"I do! I will 1" I cried, fiercely, and break- 
fag away from him, I hurried from the place. 

I meant to do as I had said. I meant to hate 
him with an undying hatred. But alas for me 1 
Alas for my regnant pride! For in that one 
moment when his hand had touched mine, 1 had 
disc o vered the startling troth, that with the whole 
strength of my soul I loved. Leigh Archer 1 
Loved him, and he despised me! 

Thereafter I wrapped myself in an impene¬ 
trable reserve. I never spoke to Mr. Archer on- 
less I could not possibly avoid it—I dared not 
meet his eye, lest he should read my heart in my 
face—but I left my wild reckless ways, and ap¬ 
plied myself nnweeriedly to my books. 


| A year passed by, my term was ended. Ex¬ 
amination was over, I had my diploma in my 
pocket, my trunks were packed, on foe morrow I 
should bid a final adieu to Lakeford. 

In the hall, with the others, I took leave of our 
teachers. I was the last to speak my farewells, 
and Mr. Archer's was the last hand that held 
mine. This was cold and trembling, my own 
fluttered like a frightened thing in the close clasp 
in which he enclosed it My heart seemed burst¬ 
ing; I felt faint as death, as with averted face I 
made out to utter the words: 

" Good-by, Mr. Archer." 

He did not speak, be crushed my hand, threw 
it from him, and walked rapidly away. Does 
any one who reads this, know aught of such a 
parting? Can any of my fair young readers 
Imagine the anguish that tore me like the fatal 
power of the rack ? If so, then God pity them! 
for only a full and agonizing experience can 
teach them this knowledge. 

Late that evening I had my favorite horse, 
'Frolic, which had accompanied me to Lakeford, 
saddled, and I went out to take a last view of the 
landscape round about which so many associa¬ 
tions clustered. Frolic was restive, perhaps she 
in a measure partook of the wild mood of her 
rider; but he that as it may, I had never seen 
her in such mad spirits; There was something 
consonant to my feelings in the reckless speed 
at which we went, and I did not attempt to check 
her. On we flew, over hill and dell, fences and 
ditches, and in passing a short curve in the road 
a fallen tree obstructed the path. Frolic shied 
violently, and threw me to the ground. I was 
•tanned, but not injured, I thought, though I 
lacked strength to rise. I heard a voice near at 
hand cry out sharply: 

" My God, she is killed 1" and then I was 
snatched np to his breast, and Leigh Archer's 
lips rained kisses on my face. “ Josephine, my 
darling, my darling! Yes, I will let my heart 
speak—I shall die otherwise I Josephine, my 
love for you is killing me; let me give it voice, 
and then I will be silent forever!" 

My arms fell round his neck, I could not keep 
beck the tears of joy that sprang to my eyes. 

" Speak to me, Josephine—doom me if yon 
will—I can live on this one moment of rapture 
through all my after life. It is fall recompense 
for an eternity of suffering. Am I beloved ?" 

He spoke in a whisper; I answered him 
thus: 

“ You are beloved, Leigh Archer." 

"Thank God!" he said, solemnly. "My 
prayer is answered. I am content" 

We sat there together in the shadows, his ten- 
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der arms enfolding me, his face close to mine, 
and oar happiness found no vent in words. It 
was a long, long time before the silence was 
broken, then he said: 

“ Josephine, I dare now speak to you of what 
has hitherto been a forbidden subject—mj pov¬ 
erty and the struggle of my life. I dare now to 
tell you why I have worn garments that have 
excited your ridicule, and why I have appeared 
always as mean and miserly in my habits. I 
have an invalid mother and a precious little sister 
whose very existence depends on the paltry sum 
of money that I can earn by teaching. It is lit¬ 
tle enough to keep them from starvation, and 
there is nothing left me for fine clothes. And I 
am proud and happy to know that by wearing 
my old coat I can contribute to the comfort of 
those I love !” 

He had never looked one half so noble to me 
as he did then. I rose up and laid my lips to his 
forehead. 

** I give myself to you, Leigh Archer,” I said, 
solemnly, “ be faithful to me as to them, and I 
will leave home, friends, and country, if fate so 
wills it to live my life with you 1” 

So we were betrothed. 'When I arrived home, 
I told my proud parents everything. There was 
a long and bitter warfare between their pride and 
their love, but the tender sentiment triumphed, 
and they gave their daughter away in marriage 
to the poor schoolmaster. 

Seven years, seven blessed years, I have been 
Leigh Archer's wife. His mother is my mother, 
his blue-eyed, fair young sister is my sister; we 
are a happy household, and peace is with us con¬ 
tinually. Verily God has blest us! 


LORD ELUBNBOROHGH'B WIG. 

Lord EUenborough was once about to go on 
the circuit, when Lady EUenborough said that 
she should like to accompany him. He repUed 
that he had no objections, provided she did not 
encumber the carriage with bandboxes, which 
were his utter abhorrence. They set off. Dar¬ 
ing the first day's journey, Lord EUenborough, 
happening to stretch his legs, struck his feet 
against something below the seat. He discov¬ 
ered that it was a bandbox. His indignation is 
not to be described. Up went the window, and 
out went the bandbox. The coachman stopped; 
and the footman, thinking that the bandbox had 
tumbled out of the window by some extraordin¬ 
ary chance, was going to pick it up, when Lord 
EUenborough furiodsl? called out, “ Drive on l" 
The bandbox accordingly was left by a ditch 
side. Having reached the county town where he 
was to officiate as judge, Lora EUenborough 
proceeded to array himself for his appearance in 
the courthouse. “Now,” said he, “ where's 
my wig—where is my wig V* “ My lord," re¬ 
plied ms attendant, “ it was thrown out of the 
carriage window.”— Rogers*$ Table-Talk . 


STREET WORSHIP IN RUSSIA. 

There is no place in the world where a man 
with a very small capital can easier gain, if not 
an honest, at aU events a competent livelihood, 
than in Moscow. All he has to do is to spend a 
few roubles in the purchase of a grimmy and ob¬ 
scure saint on canvass, with a tin or gilt glory 
round his head, and a new frame; to find out a 
doorway, or an arch near a thoroughfare, where 
he can place this masterpiece on a table, and gel 
room for himself on a chair, and there, with a 
wooden basin, or an old cap, or a money-box, 
sit patiently till his customers come. They are 
not long in arriving. Behold, here is a mujlk 
coming to market; the picture catches his eye, 
he likes it, he makes a few inquiries about it 
from the proprietor, who assures him that the 
saint has great interest in the very highest quar¬ 
ters, and has done an immense deal of good to 
all his cUents. The mtnik is satisfied; off goes 
his cap, and down bends his head, while his 
hands busily wander from chest and brow in self¬ 
benediction ; his wild locks fly over his face and 
bob back again, as with increasing fervor he ut¬ 
ters his prayers to the obfuscated image before 
him. When he thinks he has made a favorable 
impression, he puts a few copecks into the saint's 
“ treasury, and goes on his way rejoicing. “ Sore¬ 
ly,” said I, to a Russian, “ these poor people 
ought to be the best in the world, they say so 
many prayers.”—"Ah! the qamins” replied he; 
“ au contrmre, they have need of aU their prayers, 
they sin so much; and these saints listen ao 
readily, they are encouraged to commit aU kinds 
of rogueries .—Moscow Correspondent of the Tunas. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE EARTH. 

At the city of Medina, in Italy, and about four 
miles around it, wherever the earth is dug, when 
the workmen arrive at the distance of sixty-three 
feet, they come to a bed of chalk which they bore 
with an anger, five feet deep. They then with¬ 
draw from the pit before the auger is removed, 
and upon its extraction the water bursts up 
the aperture with great violence, ana 

S fills the newly made well, which comm¬ 
and is affected neither by rains nor 
drought. But what is most remarkable in this 
operation is the layers of earth as we descend. 
At the depth of fourteen feet are found the ruins 
of an ancient city, paved streets, houses, floors, 
and different pieces of mason work. Under this 
is found a soft, oozy earth, made np of vegetables, 
and at twenty-six feet, large trees entire, such as 
walnut trees, with the walnuts still sticking to 
the stem, and the leaves and branches in a per¬ 
fect state of preservation. At twenty-eight foet 
deep a soft chalk is found, mixed with a vast 
quantity of shells, and the bed is eleven feet 
tnick. Under this vegetables are found again.— 
Scientific American, 


AN OLD MANSE. 

It is a venerable place, 

Au old ancestral ground. 

So wide, the rainbow wholly stands 
Within its lordly bound; 

And all about that huge expanse 
A river runneth round. 

Coventry Patmore. 
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[OUOIVAL.] 

lilZZDD BING. 


BT CARRIE CALDERWOOD. 


O, well do I remember how 
We children, hand in hand, 

Went forward with impatient hearts 
To oar own promised land. 

The ftiture with its flowery way, 

O, how it charmed oar gaze 1 
For even in oar childhood's hoars 
We dreamed of “ better days." 

One fair one played and planned with us, 
Whose lightest word was law; 

The quiet beauty of whose life 
Awakened love and awe. 

And surely did we think that none 
Could aught but kindness bring 
To her the favorite of our band, 

Our darling Lizzie Ring. 

Years went, and I had left behind 
The scenes that marked my youth, 

And I had found that much was false 
I once esteemed as truth. 

A sweeter lesson I had learned: 

To prize as good and true 
Much which had worn no charm for me, 
When first it met my view. 

I sought once more for Lizzie Ring*— 

She slept the peaceful sleep; 

Her lot had been the lot of those 
Who watch, and toil, and weep. 

They told me, often in her dreams, 

Ere the death-angel came, 

She talked of childhood's happy days, 
And murmured oft my name. 

»Twas through a weary, weary path 
She sought the peacefol shore; 

And though I knew It mattered not, 

Since all her griefs were o'er, 

Yet thinking of the dreamy past, 

Of Lizzie Ring my friend, 

I wept, and then they gave to me 
These lines that she had penned. 

“ O, there were those from whose red lips 
I thought would ne'er be heard 
A tone except it blessed my life— 

O, how my judgment erred! 

And there were those I thought would be 
E'er generous and j ust; 

Alas, the banner of my faith 
Is trailing in the dust! 

But One there comes who blesses me, 
And lifts my standard high; 

And lo! the banner of my faith 
Is waving in the sky." 


Thus Lizzie Ring—dear Lizzie Ring, 
The friend I loved the best, 

Sang of the earth and of the sky 
Before she sank to rest 
Familiar were the tracings these, 

The lines again I read; 

And thought how many weary paths 
To paradise have led. 


[ouenuJ*] 

THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


BT A NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 

I was one day walking quietly down Broad¬ 
way, thinking that I would buy a present for my 
wife, for the following day was her birthday, and 
she and I have always kept np the good old 
fashion of makin g each other presents on these 
occasions. I was debating whether it should be 
an article of jewelry, or a new dress, when I felt 
some one suddenly tap me on the shoulder. I 
turned quickly round, and found myself face to 
face with a gentleman of about sixty years of 
age. He was dressed in black, and wore a portly 
watch-chain, from which hung two or three seals, 
and was altogether a very respectable-looking 
individual. 

“ I believe I have the pleasure of speaking to 
Mr. Brampton V 1 said he. 

“ That is my name," I returned. 

“ You have been mentioned to me very favor¬ 
ably by Mr. M-. I wish to consult you in a 

very delicate matter. Can you accompany me 
to my house V* 

I looked at my watch, and finding that I could 
spare a quarter of an hour, I agreed to accom¬ 
pany him. We jumped into an omnibus which 
was passing up town, and m a short time stood 
before his residence, which was situated in Bond 
Street. He took me into a small room which 
evidently served him for a study. A library 
table stood in the middle of the apartment, which 
was covered with magazines and papers. He 
invited me to be seated. 

“My name is Morton," said he ; "I am en¬ 
gaged in no business, having sufficient to live 
upon comfortably. I possess considerable prop¬ 
erty in houses, and collect the rents myself. 
Yesterday was my collection day. Last night 
when I returned home I placed five thousand 
dollars in that safe which you see yonder, intend¬ 
ing to take it to the bank this morning; but 
when I opened it for that purpose it was gone. 
Whoever took it must have had duplicate keys 
not only of the safe but of the house door." 

“ Was the safe locked this moraiDg V* I asked. 
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“ Tee." 

“ Do you suspect anybody ?” 

“ I am at a complete loss to know whom to 
suspect Mr. M-, my lawyer, whom I con¬ 

sulted in the matter, mentioned your name to me 
as having extraordinary talent in ferreting out 
crime. I determined I would app > to you be¬ 
fore taking any further steps in the matter." 

" Who are the inmates of your house ?” 

“ There is no one but my wife and two ser¬ 
vant girls.” 

“ You do not suspect the girls ?” 

“ O, dear no, they have lived with us for many 
years. It must have been somebody from the 
outside that committed the robbery.” 

“ You say that the house had no appearance of 
having been broken into ?” 

“ No; when the servants rose this morning all 
the doors were locked as usual.” 

" It is rather a strange case,” I returned. " I 
must first of all make an examination of the 
premises.” 

The old gentleman took me over the house, 
and I found after an attentive examination that 
there was only one means of entering the house 
from the outside—excepting, of course, the front 
entrance—and that by means of a garret win¬ 
dow which opened on the roof, which communi¬ 
cated with several houses in the same block. I 
made a great many inquiries, making notes of 
everything I thought bore upon the case. I 
then left, promising to call the next morning. 

When I got home, I what I call “ studied out 
the case,” by which I mean I shut myself up, 
lighted my meerschaum, and perused the notes I 
had made. My mind was soon made up with 
respect to one point I was certain that whoever 
had committed the robbery had entered by means 
of the attic window, that is, provided no one in 
the house was the guilty party. Early the next 
morning I made inquiries as to whom lived in 
the houses on the right and left of Mr. Morton's 
residence. These inquiries resulted in the fact 
that the house on the left hand side was occupied 
by a family of the name of Carpenter, and that 
a nephew of Mr. Morton frequently visited 
there. In fact he had stayed there all night the 
very same night that Mr. Morton was robbed, 
and what is more, he occupied the attic room 
looking on the roof. 

After I had made these investigations I again 
called on Mr. Morton for the purpose of making 
some inquiries respecting this nephew. I was at 
once shown into the old gentleman's study, and 
who should be with him but the very young 
man in whom at that moment I was so much in- 
teiested. He was a handsome young fellow of 


about twenty-one yens of age. He had a fine 
open countenance, and there was nothing at all 
in his face which would lead me to suspect that 
he could be guilty of robbing his unde. He was 
exceedingly well dressed, in fact I might say he 
was over-dressed, and I judged him to be a bit of 
a fop. They were conversing on the subject of 
the robbery when I entered, and the young man 
expressed himself exceedingly concerned at the 
loss his unde had sustained. 

After conversing a little time he took his leave, 
and I was left alone with Mr. Morton. He im¬ 
mediately asked me what conclusion I bad come 
to with respect to the robbery. 

"Before I answer your inquiry,” said I, 
“ will yon be good enough to answer me a few 
questions V* 

“ Certainly,” he returned. 

M How many keys of the safe do you possess f* 

“ Only one.” 

“ Had yon it in your possession on the night 
in question?” 

“ Certainly. I always put it into the drawer 
of the bureau in my room. I did so on that oc¬ 
casion, and found it there the next morning.” 

“ I think I understood yon to say that no one 
lives with yon bat your wife and two servants?” 

" Yes. Bnt my wife is absent—she is visiting 
Baltimore,” he returned. “ She has been disrs 
for the last three weeks.” 

“ Then on the night of the robbery tee was 
no one in the boose bnt yoniuelf, and two ser¬ 
vant girls ?” 

" Exactly.” 

M Now I want yon particularly to carry your 
mind back to that night Did any sound dis¬ 
turb you ?” 

“ Well, now yon call my mind to the foci, I 
remember about three o'clock in the morning I 
fancied I heard a step in my room. 1 listened 
attentively, and not hearing it again I felt con¬ 
vinced I was mistaken, and fell asleep.” 

“ And in the morning yon found the key in 
the same place that yon had left it the night 
before?” 

"I did.” 

" I see your front door closes with a night 
latch,how many keys have yon to that?” 

“ Two. I have one, my wife the other.” 

“ That is the only fastening you have to tbs 
door, I believe ?” 

“ The only one. It is a patent night-latch, 
and perfectly secure.” 

“ Before I proceed any further I should like to 
see your two servants. Be good enough to ctfl 
them in.” 

The old gentleman did so, and in a minuts or 
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two they were in my pretence. I addressed va¬ 
rious questions to them, but all that I could gain 
was the fact that at about four o’clock in the 
morning the cook thought she heard a step on 
the stairs. I dismissed them. 

“ Mr. Morton/’ said I, when we were again 
alone, “ there was a young man here just now. 
May I ask his name ?” 

“ His name is Edward Legrand; he is a 
nephew of mine.” 

“ What is his occupation ?” 

“ He is clerk in a wholesale store down town.” 

“ What salary does he receive ?” 

“ Eight hundred dollars a year.. But I can’t 
see what all these questions have to do with the 
robbery.” 

" You will see by-and-by; you must allow me 
to conduct this investigation in my own way.” 

“ Certainly. I did not mean to give any 
offence by the observation I made.” 

“ I understand that. Your nephew, I believe, 
is on terms of intimacy with your neighbors, the 
Carpenters, who live next door ?” 

41 Yes, he is paying his addresses to the eldest 
Miss Carpenter.” 

“ On the night of the robbery he slept in their 
house.” 

“Very likely; he frequently stays there all 
night.” 

“ I suppose you have implicit confidence in 
your nephew t” 

“ The most implicit in the world. I would 
trust him with untold gold. You surely do not 
suspect him ?” 

“ The salary he receives, you say, is eight 
hundred dollars a year ?” 

“ Yes, and on that he supports a widowed 
mother and sister.” 

“ Is it not strange that with such a moderate 
remuneration he should wear such an expensive 
diamond ring?” 

“ Diamond ring!” said Mr. Morton, in a tone 
of surprise; “ he wears no diamond ring.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” I returned. 44 1 particu¬ 
larly noticed it when he was in the room just 
now. I am something of a judge of the value 
of precious stones. I assure you the brilliant he 
wears on the little finger of the left hand is of 
the first water, and could not have cost less than 
five hundred dollars.” 

44 What does it mean ? It is very extraordi¬ 
nary ! Perhaps he has not yet left the house,” 
said the old gentleman, making a step towards 
the door. 

M Stop, my dear sir, stop!” I exclaimed, seiz¬ 
ing him by the arm, “ you would spoil every¬ 
thing. We must be very cautious in investigat¬ 


ing this matter. There is enough evidence for 
us to suspect this young man, at the same time 
we most not be precipitate. If you see him 
again, act towards him just the same as usual, 
and above all do not let a hint escape you that 
he is suspected. I shall now go and make 
further inquiries. But first tell me if you can 
identify any of the bank notes that were 
stolen ?” 

“I cannot; there was a good deal of it 
southern money. I remember distinctly amongst 
it was a considerable quantity of Baltimore 
bank notes.” 

44 Where does this young man reside ?” 

44 He lives with his mother and sister, No. 144 
West Twenty-First Street.” 0 

After having made a few more necessary in¬ 
quiries I took my leave, promising to call the 
next day, or before, if I discovered anything 
conclusive. When I reached the street I turned 
the whole affair over in my mind, and was com¬ 
pelled to acknowledge the affair looked black 
against the young clerk. I felt sorry for him, 
for there was something very prepossessing in his 
appearance, and then I thought of his poor 
widowed mother and sister. A detective, how¬ 
ever, must not indulge in the luxury of sympa¬ 
thy, or he would soon be rendered unfit for his 
duty. I therefore dismissed all these feelings, 
and at once decided as to the course for me to 
pursue. 

I knew there were only two retail stores in 
New York likely to keep such expensive rings aa 
the one worn by Mr. Legrand, namely. Ball, 
Black & Co., and Tiffany & Co. I determined 
I would call on the latter first. I soon reached 
their magnificent jewelry establishment. I en¬ 
tered the store and asked to be shown some dia¬ 
mond rings. An obliging clerk soon spread a 
variety before me. I remarked one which I 
thought resembled Mr. Legrand’s, and asked the 
price. 

“ That is worth five hundred and twenty dol¬ 
lars,” was the reply. 

“It is a beautiful stone,” I remarked. “I 
perceive it is the only one of the kind you have 
left.” 

“ Yes; we had two of them, but sold one of 
them yesterday.” 

44 Exactly,” I returned; 44 the young man who 
purchased it was rather tall, handsome and ex¬ 
ceedingly well dressed ?” 

“ That was the very person.” 

“ He paid you in southern money ?” 

“He did so,” returned the clerk, “chiefly 
Baltimore funds. The bills are in the cash-box 
now.” 
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" Thank yon. Can I soe the proprietor,if yon, 
please V* 

I was at once shown into his private office and 
explained my business to him. He promised to 
aid me all in his power, and to retain the bills 
nntil he heard from me again. 

Proofs of yonng Legrand’s guilt were now ac¬ 
cumulating thick and fast My next duty was 
very dear, I mast go and examine the house in 
which he lived. I jumped into an Eighth Av¬ 
enue omnibus, and was soon set down at the foot 
of Twenty-First Street. I found the house to be 
about the middle of the block. It was a small, 
genteel-looking dwelling, and was scrupulously 
clean on the outside. I rung the bell, the door 
was answered by an elderly lady in a widow’s 
cap, whom I at once concluded was Legrand’s 
mother. I requested to speak with her privately. 
I was immediately conducted into a neatly- 
furnished parlor. 

** Madam,” said I, " you are doubtless aware 
that your brother has been robbed of a large 
amount of money ?" 

“O, yes,” she replied, "Edward told us all 
about it. What a dreadful thing!” 

"Your son is in possession of a very fine 
diamond ring, is he not 1” 

" Yes, his uncle gave it to him. But what 
can that have to do with the matter in question 1” 

“lama detective officer,” I returned. " In a 
case like this it becomes absolutely necessary 
that wherever there is the slightest suspicion a 
search should be made. Will you.be good 
enough to show me up to your son’s bedroom, 
that I may make an examination of his effects ?” 

" Surely, sir, you cannot suspect my son ?” 
said the old lady, tears gushing into her eyes. 

" My dear madam, restrain your feelings; an 
innocent party is never injured by a search.” 

" Of course, sir, you are welcome to examine 
his room; but I must confess I feel grieved that 
my brother should allow the slightest suspicion 
to enter his mind. But come, sir, follow me.” 

So saying, the old lady led the way into her 
son’s bedroom. It was a small apartment, com¬ 
fortably famished. A large trunk was placed 
on one side of the room. I commenced my 
search with this. I found it locked, but soon 
succeeded in opening it. It was filled full of 
books, papers and drawing utensils. I took each 
article out one by one, and laid it on the floor 
after I had examined it thoroughly. I proceeded 
in this manner until the trunk was completely 
empty. I had found nothing. I was about 
dosing the lid when I fancied part of the lining 
of the bottom was slightly elevated. I ripped it 
up, and pulled out a large quantity of bank 


bills. They were most of them on the Mer¬ 
chant’s Bank, of Baltimore. The whole amount 
discovered was four thousand two hundred dol¬ 
lars. Mrs. Legr&nd stood aghast when she saw 
this money. She wrung her hands in consterna¬ 
tion, and could only utter: 

" He is not guilty! He is not guilty 1” 

To add to the painful character of this scene, 
Legrand’s sister, a beautiful girl eighteen yean 
of age, entered the room. When she learned 
what had occurred, she added her lamentations 
to those of her mother. She, however, soon re¬ 
covered herself. 

"Mr. Brampton,” said she, for she had 
learned my name, " I acknowledge appearances 
are against my brother, but do not judge hastily. 
I am perfectly convinced that he is innocent of 
the crime imputed to him. I cannot account for 
this money in his trunk; but rest assured he will 
be able to give a satisfactory statement. He will 
be here in a quarter of an hour to dine. Wait 
until he comes, and then interrogate him.” 

I had already made up my mind to do so, and 
bowed acquiescence. Soon afterwards he entered 
the house. He certainly did not seem guilty 
from his bearing, for he was in the best possible 
spirits, and entered the parlor singing. When 
he saw me, he appeared somewhat surprised, bat 
evinced no evidence of guilt. 

" Mr. Legrand,” said I, " a painful duty de¬ 
volves upon me. I am compelled to arrest yon 
on suspicion of robbing your uncle, Mr. 
Morton.” 

" Bobbing my uncle 1” exclaimed the young 
man, in a tone of surprise. " You are jesting.” 

" No, indeed,” I returned, " and I must tell 
you the evidence is fearfully strong against 
you.” 

"Stuff!” he replied, "I can immediately 
prove my innocence. I should as soon think of 
committing murder as robbery. You have made 
some mistake. What are the grounds of your 
suspicions 1” 

" Well, young man,” I replied, " I am not 
obliged to tell you; but I feel an interest in you, 
and I assure you no one will be more pleased to 
find you innocent than myself. The evidence 
against you up to the present time amounts to as 
follows. Two days ago Mr. Morton's safe was 
robbed of five thousand dollars, chiefly in Balti¬ 
more money. In the first instance no suspicion 
at all was entertained of you. It was supposed 
that some one had possessed himself of a key 
which would open the safe, and by some means 
he had obtained access to the premises. I was 
consulted in the matter. After examining the 
premises I came to the conclusion that the robber 
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must hare entered the house by the attic window. 
I also discovered that yon slept at Mr. Carpen¬ 
ter's on the night the robbery was committed, 
and that yon occupied the very room which 
opened oat on the roof. This morning when I 
called on your ancle yon were with him. I no¬ 
ticed something about yon which immediately 
struck me. When yon left the room I inquired 
what salary yon received; I was told then that it 
was eight hundred dollars per annum." 

“ That is the truth/' interrupted the young 
man; “but what was it you noticed carious 
about me ?" 

“ Well, I thought it rather curious that a young 
man on so small a salary should possess such a 
magnificent diamond ring." 

The young man turned deadly pale, and tot¬ 
tered into a chair. 

“I have since learned that you told your 
mother that your uncle made you a present of 
it" 

“I did say so, fool that I was!" stammered 
the young man. 

The faces of his mother and sister evinced the 
greatest surprise when they heard this. I 
continued: 

“ I this morning discovered that you yesterday 
purchased that ring at Tiffany's for five hundred 
and twenty dollars, and that you paid for it in 
bills on a Baltimore bank. Suspicion was now 
fearfully strong against you. I next examined 
your bed-room, and concealed in the lining of 
your trunk, I discovered—" 

“ Money to die amount of four thousand two 
hundred dollars," interrupted the young man, 
striking his forehead with his hand. 

“ Exactly; and more, this money is also in 
Baltimore bills." 

“Great God!" exclaimed* the young man, 
starting from his seat, “ what a fearful array of 
circumstantial evidence!" 

“Edward, you are not, you cannot be guilty 
of this crime ?" exclaimed his sister, clinging to 
him. 

“No, Clara, I am not guilty; the only fault I 
have committed is in stating that my uncle gave 
me this diamond ring. I bought it at Tiffany's 
as Mr. Brampton states." 

I could see a shadow of suspicion creep over 
the features of both his mother and sister. But 
their love would not allow it to rest there, for 
their countenances cleared, and his mother 
asked: 

“ But the money, Edward, explain how you 
came in poeseeeion of it." 

The young man paused a moment and then 
said: 


“I am almost afraid to do so, for fear my 
statement should not obtain belief. The simple 
truth, however, is as follows. About two weeks 
since I accompanied a friend into the reading- 
room attached to the St. Nicholas Hotel. I me¬ 
chanically took up a paper and found I was pe¬ 
rusing the Sun, published in Baltimore, Mary¬ 
land. Among other things the advertisement of 
a lottery on the Havana plan caught my eye. It 
was to be drawn in about a week, and the tickets 
were ten dollars each. I have not the slightest 
faith in lotteries, but it entered my head that I 
would purchase a ticket and try my luck. I 
then and there wrote to the party advertising, 
and enclosed ten dollam for a ticket. In two or 
three days I received it. What was my surprise 
to find, when the list of numbers which had 
drawn prizes was published, that my ticket had 
drawn a prize of five thousand dollars * I im¬ 
mediately wrote to the agent, of whom I had 
purchased the ticket, for the amount, requesting 
that he would send me Baltimore fonds in pre¬ 
ference to a draft on New York, for you must un¬ 
derstand I was a little ashamed of the transac¬ 
tion, and determined to reveal it to no one. 
Yesterday I received the agent's letter, contain- 
ng the amount. I thought I would treat myself 
to a handsome diamond ring; I devoted a por¬ 
tion of the funds for that purpose, the rest I 
concealed under the lining of my trunk. This 
is the simple truth, so help me God!" 

“It is true! It is true!" exclaimed both 
mother and sister, embracing him. 

“ Mr. Legrand," I exclaimed, “ your explana¬ 
tion will be perfectly satisfactory if it can be 
proved to be true. You have the agent's letters 
of whom you purchased the ticket ?" 

“ No, I have not; unfortunately I destroyed 
them. I have already told you I was ashamed 
of the transaction, and determined to destroy all 
proof of having been engaged in it" 

“You at least remember his name?" I 
asked. 

“ Indeed, Ihave forgotten it; it began with an 
M, I think.” 

“Well, you remember the number of the 
ticket which drew this prize of five thousand 
dollars ?" 

“ I do not even remember that I put it down 
on paper when I sent to claim the amount 
But after I received the money I destroyed that 
paper also. I only remember it was seventeen 
thousand and something, but for the life of me I 
cannot recollect the exact number." 

“ Mr. Legrand," said I, in a grave tone, “ you 
must accompany me to a magistrate. Your ex¬ 
planation may be true, but I am afraid, unless 
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you can bring some corroborative evidence, it will 
not avail yon in a court of justice. To tell you 
the truth, there is an air of improbability about 
your whole story.” 

“ Well, sir, time will prove. I am ready to 
accompany you. I feel conscious of my own 
innocence, and feel satisfied God will not allow 
me to be punished unjustly.” 

He embraced his mother and sister, and we left 
i the house together. We immediately proceeded 
to a magistrate’s, and Edward Legrand was that 
same night fully committed to the Tombs to 
await his trial. 

When I returned home that night, I must 
confess I was not satisfied. Although suspicion 
was so strong against the prisoner, and his own 
explanation so lame, yet I thought it might be 
true. And then his handsome face haunted me. 
I asked myself the question over and over again, 
if it could be possible that he could be guilty ! 
Wearied with conjecture, I lighted a cigar, and 
was almost dozing to sleep when I was aroused 
by a ring at the bell. In a few moments after¬ 
wards my follow-officer, Hardin, entered the 
room. 

“ How are you, Brampton !” said he, shaking 
me by the hand. 

“ How are you, Hardin ! When did you get 
back!” 

“ I got back this morning. Not seeing you at 
the chief’s office all day, I thought you might be 
sick, and so I thought I would just drop in to 
eee you.” 

“ I am quite well, 1 thank yon. Take a cigar. 
What luck have you had V’ 

“ 0,1 bagged my game. But I tell you I had 
a wily customer to deal with. 1 thought once 
he would escape me. The proofs I had against 
him were very meagre; but I stuck to him like a 
leech. Two nights ago he left Philadelphia for 
New York; bnt I was too deep for him, for I got 
in the same car with him. He retained to Phil¬ 
adelphia by the next train, and I went back too. 
At last I was convinced I had the right man, and 
he is now in the goal at Philadelphia.” 

This conversation had reference to a defaulter 
whom Hardin had been employed to arrest. 

“ He seems to have kept you running about ; 
to take you from Philadelphia to New York and 
back again the same night was too bad.” 

“ Yes ; but I met with an adventure in the 
cars which served to amuse me a good deal.” 

“ Indeed, what was it!” 

“ It did not amount to mnch; bnt anything, 
you know, serves to pass time. The fact is, I 
met with an extraordinary lusus natures, a silent 
woman.” 


“ A silent woman! What do yon mean !” 

“ Well, yon must know when I got into die 
cars in Philadelphia there were very few passen¬ 
gers. Among them, however, was a lady dressed 
in black, who wore a very thick veil. I won¬ 
dered for a long time if she were handsome or 
not, and at last I determined to try and mike her 
raise her veil. An opportunity presenting itself 
I addressed some commonplace remark to her, 
but not a word could I get In reply. I made 
several fresh attempts, but met with no success. 
At last I gave it up in despair.” 

“ She doubtless thought yon intrusive, and did 
not want to converse with yon.” 

“ That was my opinion at the time; but I am 
now certain she had some special reason for re¬ 
maining silent.” 

“ What makes yon think so !” 

“ I told you the man I was watching stayed 
only two hours in New York, returning to Phil¬ 
adelphia by the next train. Well, would you 
believe it! the silent woman did the same thing, 
for there she was in the cars again. I again en¬ 
deavored to commune with her, but with no bet¬ 
ter success than before. Now I think it very 
strange that a woman travelling alone should 
only visit New York for two boon in the middle 
of the night.” 

“ Did you catch a glimpse of her features!” I 
asked, eagerly. 

“ No, she kept her veil down all the time. I 
noticed, however, that she took the southern 
train.” 

A light began slowly to enter my mind. I 
turned the conversation to some other topic, and 
in a few minutes Hardin took his leave. After 
he had gone I settled my oourse of action for the 
following morning, and then retired to rest, and 
slept as only a detective can sleep, when he thi nk s 
he possesses the clue to a mystery which hss 
bothered him ffir some time. 

I was up very early the next morning, and 
having settled some business, found myself at 
eight o’clock at the Jersey City depot. ' I had de¬ 
termined to take a ran down to Baltimore for 
the benefit of my health. At half-past four in 
the afternoon I reached the Monumental City, 
after a very pleasant trip. I i nsta l led myself in 
Barnum’s Hotel, and having taken my tea, I de¬ 
termined I would go out and explore the city. I 
commenced with Baltimore Street, and walked 
slowly np this busy thoroughfare. When I 
reached the corner of St. Paul and Baltimore 
Streets, a large printed bill fastened to the front 
of a lottery office attracted my attention. It ran 
as follows: 

“ This is the lucky office. No. 17,512, sold 
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here a few days ago drew a prize of fire thou¬ 
sand dollars! Walk in and try your lock.*' 

I walked in as requested, and found a middle- 
aged man behind the counter. 

“ Good evening/’ said I, as I entered. 

“ Good evening/’ returned the lottery-office 
keeper. “ What can I do for you ? Two little 
beauties to be drawn to-morrow—the lucky little 
* Patapsco/ and the * Maryland Consolidated *— 
tickets only one dollar. Let me sell you some; 
choose your own numbers if you like.” 

" Well, I don’t know,” I replied, putting on 
as country a looking air as I could. “ I don’t 
believe much in lotteries. Why, there’s Jem 
Randall, of our town, has tried his luck ever so 
many times, and he never got a prize. And, by 
golly, I never heard of anybody winning any¬ 
thing ” 

“ My rustic friend, you are mistaken,” returned 
the lottery-office keeper. “ I very frequently sell 
large prizes. Why, only last week I sold a 
prize for five thousand dollars on a venture of 
ten.” 

“ O, yes, it’s very easy to say that I don’t 
say you don't tell the truth; but—” 

“ Here is the ticket that drew the prize,” re¬ 
plied the man. “ And here are the letters of the 
young man who purchased the ticket He lives 
in New York, and his name is Edward Legrand.” 

So saying, he handed me the letters in ques¬ 
tion. One glance at them was sufficient to prove 
that young Legrand’s statement to me was true 
in every particular, and it followed as a matter 
of course that he was innocent of the robbery. 
I had just finished reading the letter when a lady 
dressed in black entered the office. She handed 
the man a large bundle of tickets. He looked 
them all over very carefully. 

M I am sorry to inform you, madam,” said he, 
** that you have been unlucky again—you have 
drawn no prize.” 

She wore a thick veil which concealed her face; 
but I could see her tremble. 

" I have almost determined I will not try 
again,” said she. “ I have already lost nearly 
five thousand dollars. However, here are two 
hundred more, this must be my last venture.” 

“ You will very likely draw a big prize this 
time, which will make up all your losses,” re¬ 
plied the office keeper, handing her a quantity 
of tickets for the money she had given him. 

The lady left the store. I followed her, and 
saw her enter a house in Courtland 8treet 
When she had been in ten minutes, I went to the 
same door and rang the bell. 

“ I wish to speak with Mrs. Morton,” said I 
to the servant who answered my summons. 


I was shown into a parlor, and found the lady 
in black there alone. 

“ Madam,” said I, “ I have come to inform 
you that your nephew, Mr. Edward Legrand, is 
in prison, charged with the robbery of five thou¬ 
sand dollars from your husband’s safe.” 

8he turned as pale as death, and trembled so 
violently that she could scarcely support herself. 

" He is innocent 1” she murmured at last 

”1 am aware of it, madam, and I come to you 
to do justice to him. It was you that took the 
money from your husband’s safe. On the night 
of the robbery you left Baltimore, and surrepti¬ 
tiously entering your husband’s house, you went 
to his bedroom, took the key of the safe from 
the bureau drawer, and appropriating the con¬ 
tents, you replaced the key, and returned to Bal¬ 
timore by the next train. You have spent the 
whole of this money in the purchase of lottery 
tickets.” 

”1 acknowledge I am guilty,” returned the 
woman, covering her face with her hands. “ I 
have been mad—crazy; but 1 had hopes of 
getting back what I had lost, and then I intended 
to confess everything to my husband.” 

“ You must make that confession in writing 
now, madam. I need scarcely tell you that your 
husband cannot proceed against you, and that in 
the eyes of the law you are guilty of no crime; 
but it is necessary that Edward Legrand should 
be immediately exculpated.” 

“I will do anything you wish.” 

At my dictation she wrote out a full confession. 
It appeared that when she first came down to 
Baltimore, out of curiosity she bought a lottery 
ticket. With this she won a small prize. The 
passion for gaming was.developed in her mind, 
and she risked all the money she had in her pos¬ 
session. Maddened at her loss, she determined 
to return to New York and procure more. She 
knew where to find the key of her husband's 
safe. 8he abstracted the money, and then re¬ 
turned to Baltimore, and lost all the money she 
had taken in the purchase of lottery tickets. 

Edward Legrand was of course immediately 
liberated, and a few weeks afterwards I had the 
satisfaction of learning that he had been admitted 
an equal partner in the house in which he had 
served as clerk. 

Mrs. Morton’s husband forgave her for what 
she had done, and the last I heard of them was 
that they were living happily together. 


ENJOY THE PRESENT. 

Enjoy thy spring of love and youth, 

To some good angel leave the rest; 
For time will teach thee that in sooth 
There are no birds in last year's nest 
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[ouanfAL.] 

NIGHT AND DAT. 


BT J. C. HARRIS. 

Hark! do you hear from yonder ancient tree, 

That spreads its barren arms in silence out— 
Silent, though stretched in eloquence, as if 
It were the Nestor of a sylvan scene, 

Rising and hushing every voice around 
In reverential awe—that sound break forth, 

As if the lifeless tree itself spoke out 
In thrilling and complaining tones? It is 
The distant hootings of the nightly owl, 

That paint the closing touches, dark and drear, 

On Night's dim background l 

Ever beautiful Day! 

Thou hast thy bright companions skipping round, 
And basking in thy genial rays—their tones 
Come out in grateftil harmony, or blent 
With the rude lyre of nature, ever gay 
And ever rejoicing. But, O solemn Night! 

Thine are the dark companions; and they crouch 
And cower in thy darkness, and their tones 
Come out in melancholy harmony, 

That startles thy black legions, which crowd round, 
Mute with astonishment and dumb with fear. 

Night is an evil spirit hovering round; 

A monster dark, in solemn mourning dressed; 

Day is an angel, dressed in snow-white robes, 

And tripping gaily round the grateful globe, 
Dispersing radiant smiles—but demon Night 
Chases her, as the hound pursues his prey. 


[ououiai.] 

LIES AND DEATH 

OF 

HUMPHREYS THE AUTHOR. 


BT MART A. K EARLES. 


Mr dear Madam It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I comply with your kind request to 
tell you something of myself, or in other words, 
to give in the form of a sketch or history, in a 
sort of irregular autobiography, a few incidents 
connected with my not uneventful life, and in so 
doing I beg of you to lay aside criticism, and 
look with kindly forbearance over the errors you 
may see exposed to light, with pity and commis¬ 
eration upon my sorrows and disappointments; 
for howbeit the world may say, I am confident 
yon will believe me when I affirm that one who 
panders to the public taste and courts the smile 
of fickle fortune, finds his fall share of vexatious 
cares, disappointments withothen who—Heaven 


pity them, sell their brains to bny sustenance for 
their stomachs 1 

Do I speak strongly I Perhaps yon cannot 
realize the height and depth, length and breadth 
of a poor author's trials—to do so yon most take 
into consideration his sensitive, imaginative na¬ 
ture, and the rough, careless public with which 
he comes in contact. While he soars in clouds 
forgetful of the necessities of this mundane sphere, 
his foot slips or stnmbles and—well, he comes 
down—presto—change! 

I am a middle aged man—I was not always 
so. Stupendous thought! Do you smile 1 some¬ 
times when I look in the mirror and see my gray 
hairs, and the fine wrinkles gathering here and 
there over my countenance, it seems impossible 
that the memory of my childhood—my mother 
and her soft lullabies—the old homestead—the 
school-house—playmates—are other than visions 
that fancy weaves in the night time, rather than 
realities. For other days have come far differ¬ 
ent from those that were. The glad-hearted 
child is called a moody, irritablo old man, and 
the freshness and vigor and beauty of life have 
stolen away forever. 

Sometime of summer days when the winds 
blow softly, and the clouds, fleecy, feathery 
clouds, float lazily in the clear bine Jane sky, 
and the darkling shadows of the meadow grass, 
as it bends in the fragrant air, comes to my view 
—when the scent of sweet clover and sugar peas, 
and the trill of bird songs in the deep woods 
strikes upon my senses with that peculiar fresh¬ 
ness they did once—then, and then alone can I 
realize that I have really been younger and hap¬ 
pier and—better; and I ask myself bitterly, ia 
these forty years what have I gained in exchange 
for the delicious freshness and buoyancy of my 
yonth ? 

A little fame, perhaps, that is all; and what 
is fame ? a breath—a vapor that vanishes away. 
For a day, a month, a year, one dwells upon tbs 
public tongue, then to be forgotten, while others 
go np like a rocket, and come down like a stick, 
as the preceding one has done. An enviable life, 
eh, madam I Enough by way of introduction. 

Of my early life I shall say bat little. I ob¬ 
tained my education at a country school, and 
grew np like any other boy, with nothing partic¬ 
ular about me, except a habit of astonishing my 
schoolmates with improbable yams of giants, 
fairies and ghosts, conjured up in my own brain, 
and for certain compositions that astounded the 
august school committee on exhibition days, that 
often times resulted in a severe reprimand from 
some one of that venerated body, that essays 
should never be copied from books, as one certain? 
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1/ was that had been read that day, while the 
whole committee glared fiercely at me. Yon 
suppose on such occasions I scorned the imputa¬ 
tion. I did nothing of the kind, but in the 
shrinking sensitiveness of my spirit cowered 
down under my desk and sobbed in mortified 
pride and a strange mixtnre of anger and grief. 

My father was a carpenter, a shrewd, hard 
working man, who supported his large family by 
the sweat of his brow, and who, although he did 
not openly oppose his “ shirk of a boy " in his 
romance and castle building, took no pains to 
facilitate his literary pursuits. I remember dis¬ 
tinctly how one day after planning out in my 
brain a grand romance that I fancied if written 
would take the literary world by storm, I threw 
down my plane, and having no paper at hand 
upon which to commit my ideas, I wrote ont the 
heads of the different chapters, indeed a synopsis 
of the whole story upon the clear, milk-white 
surface of a newly planed pine board, which oc¬ 
cupation employed the whole afternoon, leaving 
the window-sash I was making entirely in the 
lurch. The next morning when I went to re¬ 
view my efforts of the previous day, I was thor¬ 
oughly astounded to see that the closely-writ¬ 
ten board of the night previous, was perfectly in¬ 
nocent of a pencil mark. Whilst wondering 
what magic had been at work, some curious 
shavings upon the workbench attracted my at¬ 
tention, and upon inspecting one of the broad 
ribbons of wood, I read the following: “ Chapter 
V. Carioleano D. Castebretro rescues—■" etc.— 
and so the whole thing was ex plained. 

I had a little sanctum away up in a dilapidated 
garret, devoted by my father to old iron, plow¬ 
shares, leather, venerable scythes, and ancient 
gardening instruments, old tools and cast-off 
shoes, my mother's little wheel, cards, and 
various other odd bits too valuable to throw 
away, and too useless to be put in order. In 
this out-of-the-way place, secure as I supposed 
from my tantalizing father and mischievous sis¬ 
ters, I set up for myself. An old chest served 
as desk, and the floor for a stool. My small 
earnings from the sale of whortleberries and 
chestnuts were expended for paper, and a few 
quills from the wing of a pet gander was my sole 
stock in trade. Here of rainy days or holidays, 
or nights, when I could snuggle away a candle 
unbeknown to the rest of the family, I put my 
wits to work—I wrote—I published. 

It would be vain for me to attempt to portray 
to you the life I led for several years. Some¬ 
times I taught school, and at other times worked 
at the bench—now helping a farmer harvest, 
again at my pen. I will do myself the justice to 
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say I was seldom idle, and that, though at first I 
gained but little in money for my writings, I ob¬ 
tained experience, had an opportunity of study¬ 
ing human nature, and kept my name before the 
public, until at last I acquired some little celebri¬ 
ty. I wrote obituary verses by request of mourn¬ 
ing mothers, bridal congratulations in verse for 
my friends, racked my brain to contribute some¬ 
thing spicy for lady acquaintances' albums, and 
wrote sketches during my leisure. My parents 
died, and my sisters married—the old home was 
sold, and I looked out for myself. Why didn't 
I many ? who should I make Mrs. Humphreys ? 
and even supposing I could select the lady, how 
should I maintain her ? I went into the city and 
became a typo, I went out of the city and became 
a country correspondent, I went to sea, visited 
fashionable resorts, and returned again to my 
native village. Humphreys had left it a poor 
scribbler, he came back a well known author, a 
man of the world, and found honor even in his 
own country. 

In taking a retrospective glance over my life, 
I can see a great deal of foolishness, egotism and 
apparent deviations from the best path. I am 
not going to make myself out a saint, as you 
want a true sketch, and trust to your leniency to 
draw the curtain over my frailties and imperfec¬ 
tions. 1 have had a great many different whims 
during my literary career. Sometimes I deter¬ 
mined to follow strictly real life, and have been 
up before the mayor for slander—at other times 
I have soared so far away from common, every¬ 
day things that I have been visited by the Right 
Rev. So and So, to be lectured on the subject of 
romance writing. I remember very well a dear 
little divine who made several efforts to convince 
me of my error, but left me I am sorry to say, 
more set in my way than ever. He declared my 
productions poison—and yet when asked to point 
out a single line I had ever written detrimental 
to religion or morality, he frankly avowed that 
he had never perused an article of mine in the 
world, dear, honest Brother Brazee. 

I have but two incidents to relate, for I fancy 
I am wearying your patience. Both of these 
having a great influence upon the days of my 
present life, they are both tinctured with lovq, 
and i beg of you to look leniently at my conduct. 

For five yean I corresponded with a lady of 
literary character. A brilliant, scintillating wri¬ 
ter she was, and though we had never met, I 
grew to love her by the sparkling thoughts ema¬ 
nating from her pen. We were kindred spirits. 
I felt it, and one day in an evil moment, propos¬ 
ed matrimony. She accepted. I became more 
convinced that we were kindred spirits. The 
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day was set for the nuptial knot to be tied, and 
I made preparations for my journey. Strange 
that I should have cast aside the modest love of 
pretty Susie Blake of my native village, for that 
of an unknown authoress, but Susie and I were 
not kindred spirits. She thought more of the 
pretty bonnets in the shop windows than any of 
my romances, and would even yawn and go to 
sleep over the most interesting novel. Susie was 
pretty, lovely, gentle, intelligent. I liked Susie, 
but I adored my unknown affianced divinity. 

But Susie never suspected but that I loved her, 
and when I was about starting on my journey, 
put up her sweet lips for a farewell kiss—how 
different from her welcome when I returned. 

A great showy woman, with coarse features 
and masculine voice—two grown np daughters 
by a former marriage, and a great show of affec¬ 
tionate fondness turned out to be the graceful 
writer under the graceful name-de-plume. Per¬ 
haps I married her. I did no such thing, but 
was sued for declining to fulfil my engagement, 
and lost the last cent of the rather handsome 
property I had accumulated. 

Disgusted in regard to kindred spirits, I gain¬ 
ed the affections (?) of a marketable heiress and 
married her. We were both cheated—we quar¬ 
relled—we hated each other thoroughly at the 
end of a twelve month, and at the end of twenty- 
four, separated—her fortune smashed up in her 
father’s insolvency, and the lady who bore my 
name eloping with a bogus count, I was left free 
by an easily obtained divorce. 

Those two years, how they had changed me 1 
I went back to my old home and to Susie Blake, 
a sour, soul-embittered man. I became almost 
misanthropical. I hated the world, and myself 
for being in it. My mental disturbance, together 
with a sudden and violent cold, brought on a 
violent attack of typhus fever, and for long days 
I lay ill, very ill, on the brink of the grave, al¬ 
most destitute and friendless. 

It was little Susie, who, braving public opin¬ 
ion, came to my boarding-house and took care of 
me almost day and night—who held the cup to 
my parched lips, so much more tenderly than a 
menial could do, who smoothed my pillow, bath¬ 
ed my head, prepared my medicines and my re¬ 
freshments. To her watchfulness and care the 
physician said I owed my life—a life thoroughly 
useless and valueless it seemed to me then. 

When I became convalescent and went out 
from the seclusion of my sick chamber, it was to 
find the character of my little benefactress assail¬ 
ed with greater malignity than I had thought 
possible even in regard to the vilest woman in 
the town. What did I do ? I married her, just 


as any other honorable man would have done, 
and then I said to the public—" How I defy you 1 
say a word of my wife and PlI publish you, you 
craven-hearted fools from Dan to Beersbeba! 
Hint but a word to die disparagement of my no¬ 
ble, devoted Susie, and if there’s a law in the 
land touching slander you shall pay for it dearly, 
if not I've a strong right arm to avenge the 
woman who saved my life." 

And the public— 

“ Tender banded smooth a nettle. 

And ’twill sting jron fbr jour peine: 

Gtasp It like a man at mettle, 

And It toft as allk remains. 

Thus it is with ooareeet natures. 

Treat them kindljr the/rebel; 

But be rough as nutmeg graters. 

And the tools obey jam well.’’ 

The public went down on its knees to me, and 
kissed the hem of Susie's garment, figuratively 
speaking. The public dwelt with rapture upon 
Susie’s devotion—termed her an angel of mercy, 
a noble, heroic, self-sacrificing woman who dared 
brave gossip and contagions disease fbr the man 
she loved. Bat don’t think 8usie or I swallowed 
it. I with my scorn, and she with her gentle 
womanly dignity, stood aloof from those coward¬ 
ly sycophants who wonld assail an unprotected 
woman and tread her under their feet, but die 
very moment a champion appeared, cowered, 
and like dogs, vile curs as they were, grovelled 
before her. I think that is the way I grew to 
love Susie, and loving Susie became a better 
man—by protecting her, then I could seethe 
true worth and beauty of her character, and her 
smile lit up the dark paths of my heart. 

At this time I was poor, very poor. 8everil 
publishers defrauded me of my just does, and 
my long sickness bad been of considerable ex¬ 
pense, saying nothing of the physician's unset¬ 
tled account Now in addition to this, my sick¬ 
ness had left me so poorly I could at most write 
bnt a few hours in the day, and owing to the 
great money panic just sweeping over the land, 
literary matter commanded a smaller price than 
previously. Perhaps I was discouraged ? Not 
a bit. Two months previously I would have 
been, bnt who could be discouraged with Susie? 

Susie owned a little cottage in the outskirts of 
the village, furnished plainly as it was when bar 
father lived—she had been an angel to the old 
man—and there we lived. If I should tell you 
how we lived, how coarse our fore, and how 
everything was eked ont to meet our sleadttr 
resources, I think yon wonld disbelieve me, so I 
shall leave it to your imagination. But I think 
we were contented, at least I think Susie was, 
and bnt one thing troubled me, to see her task¬ 
ing herself so for beyond her atrengA, knowing 
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St was necessary. Susie kept the home sweet 
and tidy, prepared the food, onr coarse, meagre 
food for the table, and did all my copying, writ¬ 
ing letters, etc. Many times haye I awoke in 
the night and found the dear girl busy at my 
desk, bat I never knew till long afterwards that 
her own effusions helped to swell the sum that 
provided for her necessities. Little Susie a wri¬ 
ter—an authoress—I never mistrusted it. Do 
you say I was a fool—a brute ? I think I was 
neither. 1 was ill—scarcely able to sit np all 
itj. 

I felt most keenly and deeply for Sosle, bnt 
what could I do 1 God knows I had never call¬ 
ed her wife but to give her a protection, for she 
was alone in the world, poor child, and calumny 
is hard even for an innocent woman to bear, con¬ 
scious of her own integrity. Had I been well 
And Susie ill, I would have worked night and 
day for her. We were both poor—both depen¬ 
dent—if I erred God forgive me I 

But I recovered. I grew strong, and the times 
brightened. In looking over the papers one day, 
I discovered my name attached to an article I 
had never written. I read it over carefully and 
with surprise. It was touchingly sweet and ten¬ 
der—the story of a woman's love. It was my 
Susie's story, and I was the hero. 4 In another 
column I read a very flattering notice of the lit¬ 
tle sketch from the editorial pen. " Humphreys 
writes with all the strength and vigor of a man, 
sad the tender sweetness of a woman." What 
coaid it mean t I read it all in Snsie's eytfc, as 
she looked up into my face, after I had read the 
notice aloud. I felt it in the tightening of her 
dear arms about my neck, and the warm tears 
that fell upon my cheek,.I understood it all be¬ 
fore she said ; 

“ Indeed, you'll not be angry with me for it, 
dear? I wanted to help you, and my name is 
S. Humphreys now, as well as yoors, Saul." 

“ But who ever thought of my little Susie—" 

" Never mind now^-nothing like trying—and 
I did try, O, so hard. I studied yonr style, and 
—but tea's waiting." 

So the sunshine came out at last from behind 
the cloud, soft as you have seen it of an April 
day. We sold the little cottage and moved to a 
pleasant little village in a southern State, where 
I set np a weekly paper, and fortune smiled— 
then there came a little Seel and a little 8usie, 
although not bearing these particular names, and 
we had as pleasant and delightfal a family and 
home as any in the land. 

As I said, the sunshine came oat as yon have 
•sen it of an April day—the son comes out for a 
few moments, lights np the earth as if in mock- 
22 


ary, and then plunges into another rift, blacker, 
more impenetrable than the other. 

Secession with all its withering blight desolat¬ 
ed the land. 8honld a loyal man hold his peace 
—should a loyal paper lend its columns to trea¬ 
son ? Never! Do yon know it 1 Union papers v 
were not allowed the freedom of the press in the 
6tate to which I refer. Crash ont the Union 
sentiment, was the cry, and they did crash it 
with a heel of iron. 

"Go," said my heroic wife, "they will not 
harm women and children. They will hang yon 
or murder yon in cold blood on yonr own hearth¬ 
stone. Go North, and give your aid to the coun¬ 
try we love, to the flag we worship. I will cany 
on the paper alone." 

"You—" 

" Yee, I. Onr boys. Caff and Jake are trusty, 
and used to the press. I am not afraid, and if 
but a quarter of a sheet be published, that shall 
speak for Union and the Old Flag, and, at least, 
one paper shall place the truth before this delud¬ 
ed people." 

My brave, noble 8usie—I never saw her but 
once after that dreadful night. When pursued 
by those who sought my blood I fled for my life. 

I had thought they were hnman, that they would 
spare her and my little ones; even they were 
driven out, their home burned, the press destroy¬ 
ed, and the halter the portion of faithful Cuff. 
Jake escaped with his mistress. 

1 said I saw Susie again—once again. When 
passing through St. Louis I saw a plain coffin 
taken from the hospital. 

" Who is it?” I inquired of the surgeon, who 
stood at the door, and with whom I was slightly 
acquainted. 

I need not have asked the question. Jake It 
was who sobbed over the coffin. 

" O, mas'r, is dat yon ? O, missis—missis." 

"And the children, Jake ?" 

" Both died on de way; missis an* me bury 
'em ourselves. O, Maes Humphreys—missis 
died las* night—so tired—come all de way on 
foot." 

Then it was I looked at my noble Susie for 
the last time, pale and cold, worn and thin; still 
the old sweetness lingered about the mouth, as 
if she were asleep. 

I have laid down the pen for the sword, my 
dear madam. I shall avenge them and protect 
the old flag she died to save, with my life, for I 
account that woman a martyr if ever one was 
upon earth. I have done—pardon me if my 
story has been tedious. It is a brief sketch of 
my life, and I only wish it were more finished 
end complete. I have jotted it down on onr 
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crowded gunboat, a dram serving aa a desk, and 
confusion all around me. 

Most truly jour obedient sccrant, 

8. Humphbktb. 

S. Homphrejs fell at 8hiloh, a brave, loyal 
man, well known to the literary world under an¬ 
other name, as for good reasons the one we have 
given is fictitious. The few brief passages of a 
busy life and an uneventful one given in the con¬ 
fidence of friendship, are not those that should 
be paraded before the public, yet thinking the 
story rather interesting, it is presented in this 
manner, leaving the reader to be its judge. 


STRONG RECOMMENDATION. 

A manufacturer and vender of quack medi¬ 
cines recently wrote to a friend for a strong re¬ 
commendation of his (tbe manufacturer's) 44 Bal¬ 
sam." In a few days he received the following, 
which we call pretty strong: 

44 Dear Sir,—The land composing this farm 
has hitherto been so poor that a Scotchman ooald 
not net a living off it, and so stony that we had 
to slice our potatoes and plant them edgewise; 
but hearing of your balsam, I put some on the 
corner of a ten acre field, surrounded by a rail 
fence, and in the morning I found that the rocks 
had entirely disappeared, a neat stone wall en¬ 
circled the field, and the rails were split into fire¬ 
wood and piled symmetrically in my backyard. 
I put half an ounce in the middle of a huckle¬ 
berry swamp—and in two days it was cleared 
off, planted with corn and pumpkins, and a row 
of peach trees in foil blossom through the middle. 
As an evidence of its tremendous strength, I 
Would say that it drew a striking likeness of my 
eldest son out of the mill-pond, drew a blister ail 
over his stomach, drew a load of potatoes four 
miles to market, and eventually drew a prise of 
ninety dollars in the lottery." 


▲ FLATTERING LIKENESS. 

A man of short stature and most uninviting 
countenance, with the peculiar expression now 
claimed by Mona, du Cnaillu as that of the goril¬ 
la, purchased a property in a western country of 
Sootland, from whence he strietiy excluded tres¬ 
passers. Someone sent him a large monkey, 
‘which he kept about his place, and a boy having 
been entrusted with the delivery of a letter, and 
having found the monkey at the house door, was 
somewhat alarmed; so be threw down the letter 
and ran off. On his way down the avenue the 
boy met the new laird, who angrily demanded 
what he was doing there. 44 1 had a letter for 
you, sir," says the boy. 44 Well, give it to me." 
" Ah, but I save it to your son, sir," replied the 
trembling laddie. 44 My son, you little rascal; I 
have no son." 44 Well, sir, I canna say for that, 
but be had an unco leuk o' yourseT." 


There are some Ideas that seem, like raindrops, 
to Call upon a man's head; tbe head itself hav¬ 
ing noticing to do wkh the matter. 


FOR HEALTH’S SAKE 

Green glazed cards used for concert tickets, 
are poisonous; a single one of them contains 
a^jjfain and a half of arsenic, enough to kill a 

Never put a pin in the month or between tbs 
teeth, for a stogie instant, because a sudden ef¬ 
fort to laugh or to speak may convey it into the 
throat or lungs, or stomach, causing death in a 
few minutes, or requiring the windpipe to be cut 
open to get it out; if it has passed into tbe stom¬ 
ach, k may, as it has done, cause yean of suffer¬ 
ing, ceased only when it has made its way oat of 
the body through the walls of the abdomen or 
other portion of tbe system. 

It is better to have no button or string about 
any garment worn daring the night. A long, 
loose nightgown is tbe best thing to sleep in. 
Many a man has facilitated an attack of apoplexy 
by buttoning his shirt-collar. 

If you wake up of a cold night and find your¬ 
self veiy restless, get oat of bed, and standing 
on a piece of carpet or cloth of any kind, spend 
five or ten minutes in rubbing the whole body 
vigorously and rapidly with the hands, harug 
previously thrown tho bed clothing towards the 
foot of the bed, so as to air both bed and body. 

If you find that yon have inadvertently eaten 
too much, instead of taking something to settle 
the stomach, thus adding to the load under which 
it already labors, take a continuous walk with 
just enough activity to keep up a slight moisture 
or perspiration on the skin, and do not stop un¬ 
til entirely relieved, but cod your exercise in a 
warm room Vo as to cool off very slowly. 

Never put on a pair of new boots or shoes on 
a journey; rather wear your easiest, oldest pair; 
otherwise you will soon be painfully disabled. 

A loosely-fitting boot or shoe, while travelling 
in winter, will keep the feet warmer without any 
stockings at all, than a tight pair, over the thick¬ 
est, warmest hose. 

Biding against a cold, piercing wind immedi¬ 
ately after singing or speaking in public, is sui¬ 
cide. Many public speakers have been disabled 
for life by speaking under a hoarseness of voice. 

If yon happen to get wet in cold weather, keep 
moving on root with a rapidity sufficient to keep 
off a feeling of chillinem until you get into a 
house, and not waiting to undress, drink instant¬ 
ly and plentifully of hot tea of some sort; then 
undress, wipe dry quickly, and pat on warm dry 
clothing. 

Never go to bed with cold foot if you want to 
sleep well. 

If a person faints, place him instantly flat on 
a bed, or floor, or earth, on his hack, and quietly 
let him alone at least ten minutes; if it is simply 
a fa i n ti n g fit, tbe blood, flowing on a level, wiu 
more speedily equalize itself throughout the sys¬ 
tem ; cold water dashed in the face, or a sitting 
position are unnecessary and pernicious .—Uaift 
Jmmal of Health. 


THE STABS. 

Shine on, sweet-orbed souls, for aye 
Forever calm, forever bright; 

We ask not whither lies your way, 

Nor whettoe ye came, nor what your fight 
Be still a dream throughout the day, 

A blessing through tbe night! 

Babbt Coknwall. 
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Should this meet the eye of sny 
Just such self-conceited churls, 
Take my warning—never venture 
Out a-berrying with the girls! 


Thirty—yet the years sat lightly, 

Life had been so calm and fair; 

And I boasted to my fellows 
That my heart was free as air. 

True I chatted, rode and flirted 
With the bright bewitching dears: 
Knew by heart their wiles and fancies, 
Smiles or glances, pouts or tears. 

Through some half a score of winters, 
Through three seasons at the beach: 
Skating, dancing, drives and boatings, 

I had taken turns at each. 

Ah, I knew the sex! I boasted, 

With a pompous unconcern— 

What I didn't know about them, 

Wasn’t worth one’s while to learn I 

But one royal summer morning— 

Gall it fete, or what you will: 

Half a score of lads and lassies 
Went a-berrying on the hill. 

And it somehow chanced that Kitty— 
Pretty little Kitty Lee, 

Just the sweetest little feicy: 

Picked in the same dish with me. 

And the lush-red berries crimsoned 
Kitty’s little finger-tips, 

Till they matched in winy richness 
The wild crimson of her lips. 

And the rippling sunshine, mingling 
With the soft, voluptuous air, 

Netted with their fairy fingers 
Golden meshes in her hair. 

Filmy lace and soft blue ribbons 
Like a halo round her float, 

With the daintiest little ruffles 
Running round her snowy throat. 

And her smile—ah, how it thrilled me 
With a tender, happy awe; 

O, she is the sweetest fairy 
That you ever, ever saw l 

“ Nonsense^ Ah, you never saw her, 

Or you IRmld have wished with me, 
That you were a scarlet berry, 

To be picked by Kitty Lee! 

But what use to tell the story? 

You have guessed it long ago; 
little witch!—Is she, I wonder, 

Glad as I that it Is so? 

“ Thought I knew the sex?” Ah, yes; but 
I had never then, yon see, 

Rambled through the bloomy meadows, 
Benying with Kitty Lee. 


[obmotal.] 

the comers sacrifice, 

BT HABBY BABB WOOD LEECH. 


CHAPTER I. 


IN THB BANK-MOLE MABSHES. 

The foil bloom of an Australian spring. And 
the days are bright and soft and golden, in what 
are our autumn months of October and Novem¬ 
ber. Beautiful climate. This day of which we 
write opened gloriously, amid the glades of the 
open forest land, and was nshered in by the sweet 
songs of the mocking lyre-birds whose merry 
mimicry bursts from the flowery coverts, in imi¬ 
tation of the bossing of the locusts, the trills of 
the frog, or the hoarse howls of the wild dogs. 
The sense of vigorous life is quickened in the 
clearness of the atmosphere, and in the brilliancy 
of the sky. With every breath man should in¬ 
spire hope. 

In the bluish base of the distance, near a rank 
marsh, from whose miry depths the poisonous 
cane springeth, emerges two groups of soldiers 
in the brilliant uniform of the British army, and 
their scarlet jackets contrast with the pale green 
of the mystic trees brilliantly; the flowering 
eucalypti with their shifting tints of ash gray wave 
in the background, like a tremulous veil stirred by 
the south winds. The soldiers seem to be care¬ 
fully scouting, and after some moments, hidden 
by the abrupt angle of a mountain, they join 
each other, and now (as there can be no enemy 
near) we form the conclusion that they are in 
the service of England, as part of her force are 
on duty at Barrataria town, a few miles from 
Sydney, to guard the convicts and prisoners in 
the galleys. Let os draw nearer and listen to 
the conversation. 

“ Sergeant, have yon found the criminal yet ?” 
asked an officer of one squad, of a lithe looking 
man who commanded the squad. The squad 
halted before him. 

“No, lieutenant We tracked him to the 
marshes, and even penetrated some distance in 
the mire, and yet he has escaped os there," was 
the prompt answer, as the yonng non-commis¬ 
sioned officer stood with “arms apart” 

“Bat," continued the lieutenant, “how was 
it possible that he could go farther into rank- 
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moles than 70a, especially as he had a ball upon 
his leg V* 

“ I cannot tell, sir. We penetrated until one 
of the men fell to the ground overcome by the 
noxious vapor which the mist and dews of the 
early morning seemed to concentrate at this 
spot/' was the prompt reply. 

“Has the reporting officer been deceived in 
regard to the shackles upon the convict ?” 

“ I think not. We perceived where the ball 
and the chain had been trailed into the marsh, 
and at last lost sight of it, as though the convict 
had taken it up in his hand, and had by a super¬ 
human effort carried it In a creeping position in 
order to destroy the trail." 

“ Wonderful 1" repeated one or two of the 
officers in an under tone. 

“ Poor devil 1" said the lieutenant, rather feel¬ 
ingly, in consideration of the fact that he had 
been on duty after escaped convicts for eighteen 
months, and had been known to shoot soven in 
that time whom he was unable to capture. 

After some little thought he said to the sergeant: 

“ Have your men their cooked rations served 
for the day 1" 

“ They have, sir.” 

. “ Distribute them around the east side of rank- 
moles at a distance of fifty yards apart. The 
appearance of the convict will be the signal for 
alarm to any sentry. My men I will place upon 
the west side, and from whatever post the alarm 
comes, to that must your men rally. It will be 
impossible for him to escape. We will not be 
relieved from Barrataria before nightfall. Re¬ 
member, men, there is a government reward of 
thirty guineas for the capture of Seel Murdock, 
and a planter's bounty of ten guineas.” 

And the groups separated, the sergeant and 
lieutenant placing their men at the proper posts, 
on the lookout for the hunted convict, their guards 
commanding the river, and the only means of 
escape through the forest to the Sydney road. 

The fresh dewy morning grew to the hot, sul¬ 
try noon, and the burning Australian sun shot 
down upon the weary guards. The little creep¬ 
ers and flowers of dazzling hue withdrew their 
heads into the olive green of the foliage of the 
mountain side; Sol's kisses too warm for the 
drooping acacias, they bent towards the more 
moist earth, it almost seemed, as though pressed 
down by the weight of their own sweet perfaroe 
which filled the air. The flocks and herds seek 
the shade in yonder undulous pastures, and sleep 
lazily by those mazy creeks belted by their curv¬ 
ing lines of feathery trees; the woodland is vo¬ 
cal with the croak and chirp and chatter of scar- 
et and blue and silver plumaged birds, and the 


distant note of the magpie trills through the 
lucent air with a distinct, joyful melody, which 
ravishes the sense, and sounds clearer and sweet¬ 
er than the linnet's love song, which is heard in 
the pauses of the green-backed parrot's scream. 

The guards near the river side grow lethargic 
and drowsy in the sun, and they lean under the 
shade of the smallest eucalypti . The corporal 
has just finished his rounds, and one man throws 
down his gun on the emerald sod an instant, and 
turns his cheeks towards the fresh breezes from 
the river. His nearest companion on post is 
fifty yards off, and he is hidden from him by a 
hedge of luxurious briers which all bear scarlet 
and white flowers. The tired soldier watches 
the wind scattering the blossoms on die ground 
until the green sward is almost white with the 
down which flecks the earth, and seems to him so 
like the apple blooms in his own “ merrie Eng¬ 
land,” so many weary miles away, that he grows 
a dreaming of home, and a sweetheart, and many 
a thing else beside, which all brave men must 
think about in every country, in every part of the 
world. He don’t think of his musket; it lies 
glittering there amid the waving grass. He don't 
even see a dark figure gliding out of the canes, 
slowly and heavily. It looks like a crocodile, 
only a crocodile don’t have such *terrible, fierce 
eyes, so foil of human passion. 

The wind still sighs softly through the luxu¬ 
riant trees, the blossoms like apple blooms still 
float softly to the earth, and be breathes the odor 
ous air—that soldier, with danger so near to him. 
There is a strange sound, a quick leap—the sol¬ 
dier turns towards his gun—his dream is broken! 
But what is before him ? 

A ragged figure, tall and straight—a gaunt, 
pale face, from which glowed eyes which seemed 
to burn into his soul, fierce, rolling, frenzied 
eyes; bare legs reeking with blood, which the 
briers had tom, and with mod where they had 
trailed through the rank-moles. At the ankle 
the flesh was swollen and bleeding, where an 
iron band clasped It, and from which a short 
chain with a heavy ball was fastened. The 
muscular arms held the soldier's musket, and 
the shining bayonet was pointedright at the 
soldier's heart. O, sad waking from dreams of 
home and sweetheart and merrie England. 

In a moment the soldier comprehended that 
he was at the convict’s mercy, and be started 
back from the dreadful bayonet's point, a faint 
exclamation escaping from his lips. 

“ Good God 1 Seel Murdock 1” 

“Hist! sh-u-8hr* said the convict, quickly. 
“ Give me life for life. Utter one word, and yoa 
are a dead man!” 
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And he raised the barrel of the weapon to 
cover the heart of the sentry. 

“ Let me escape and I will spare yon.” 

u You cannot,” faltered the soldier. “Our 
men are guarding all the passes.” 

“ Soldier, I am desperate! Let me go by your 
post and reach the wood you see beyond. I will 
chance the rest.” 

And he spoke in the quick, firm words of a 
man who feels be has but one chance for his life, 
and he means to take it. The soldier replied: 

“ I wont let you go ! I know you can kill 
me, but I shall be shot for neglect of duty. Tou 
have my musket.” 

And the brave fellow seemed about to advance 
even in the face of the musket, and upon that 
desperate man, with bat the one chance for a 
life, but the husky voice of the convict arrested 
him once more. 

“ Soldier, listen! You are brave. Give me 
my life 1 Say I shall go beyond that wood, and 
promise me you will not give an alarm, and yon 
shall have jour musket. I will pat my life in 
your soldier's honor.” 

The man hesitated a moment. On the one 
hand sure death if he refused. (For the whole 
colony knew the iron purpose of Seel Murdock.) 
On the other, a chance that his lack of duty 
would not be discovered. So he approached 
nearer to the convict, and held ont his hand. 

“ Give me my musket, man—you can go, for 
me 1 I want to live for others beside myself, or 
yon should not go ten feet without my alarm be¬ 
ing given to the corporal.” 

The convict looked in his eyes a moment, and 
seemed to read an honest purpose there, for his 
large, fierce eyes softened, and his pale feoe was 
lit up with an expression which did not seem to 
justify Seel Murdock's reputed character. It 
was a noble and sweet expression. He held the 
the soldier's hand for a moment, and then gave 
him the musket, as he faltered out: 

“ Give me your name, soldier. If Seel Mur¬ 
dock lives, he may learn to pray for you.” 

“Ralph Cresson,” was the reply. 

And at that moment the numbers of the guard 
was heard toping called by the corporal in the 
distance, and each sound was distinct on the 
clear air, and in an instant the convict crouched 
to the earth; and glided slowly and painfully 
through the grass, and by the flowering brier 
bushes, toward the dark passes of the deep wood 
beyond; the heavy hall dragged with Seel Mar- 
dock, and each movement he made lacerated 
the swollen flesh still more. And the soldier 
watched him out of sight, and a sigh of relief es¬ 
caped his lips as he saw him enter the thick wood. 


CHAPTER H. 

IK THB VALLEY OF THE FLOWERS. 

In a low valley many long miles from Syd¬ 
ney. The sun is just going down, and its soft¬ 
ened light is thrown like a golden veil over the 
flowering sides of Berkley Mountain. The scent 
of the acacias is in the dewy air, and the shrill 
voices of the mountain jak-ki echo through the 
defiles which open from the level valley. Flocks 
and herds are moving laaily by silver streams in¬ 
to the higher points on the hills, and the rude 
song of a boatman is not without a charm, as its 
merry chorus is borne through the valley of 
flowers. 

Over a rude bridge which spans the little 
stream, a tall figure creeps, and quickly gains 
the shadows of the mountain side, in preference 
to walking by the natural hedges which girt the 
open valley path. But scarcely does he gain a 
little bower of eucalypti, than he sinks to the 
earth in a heap, and the rank, damp grass waves 
around him, as though even nature was eager to 
hide so uncouth a thing. After a while the man 
struggles np into a sitting posture, and then we 
can see the tangled hair which hangs around the 
pale, bruised face, the fierce large eyes which move 
uneasily and warily at every sharp cry of the jak- 
ki, or the almost human voice of the golden- 
crowned mocking-bird; the large, heavy chest, 
respiring nervously; the powerful limbs scarcely 
covered by the shreds of clothes which hang 
about them; the emaciated face, and long bony 
hands, telling a terrible tale of hanger, and fear, 
and suffering. 

The reader has already guessed that it is Seel 
Murdock, the escaped convict, who has eluded 
his pursuers thus far. 

When he has recovered somewhat from his 
exhaustion, and feels that he is in the security of 
concealment, he takes from a poach by his side 
a few hard crusts which he has begged from a 
kind-hearted shepherd, and commences to eat, 
quickly, fiercely, more like a tiger than a human 
being. An old black bottle from which he eager¬ 
ly drinks, sends a warm flash into his gaunt face, 
and he mutters a blessing on the shepherd who 
was so much a man that he did not join in the 
hunt after the convict Throb with pity, gentle 
hearts 1 This man has been more sinned against 
than sinning. 

The stars begin to peep forth from the dear 
ether, and they twinkle merrily upon the outcast 
He has gathered a score of sharp stones from the 
mountain sides, and now he brings them down 
npon the chain which confines the ball to his 
limb. Each jar racks him with pain, bathe 
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strikes on, strikes fire from the flint, till the cruel 
ball roll® heavily away from the chain which 
confines it, and only the chain is held to the 
ankle-band, and he stands up as though already 
free, exultant and hopeful. The trailing chain 
does not feel more than a feather's weight, and 
he glides along by the secret hedges, and the cool 
flashing waters of the stream, and he, too, dreams 
again of home and merrie England. 

Farther onward, many miles in die valley of 
flowers, and right in a gap of the Berkley Moun¬ 
tains, stood a neat little cottage. Its sides were 
covered with the luxuriant vines of die region, 
from whose depths of green, little purple flowers 
drooped. Tn front, the garden, which a neat 
paling enclosed, contained beds of the moola 
and sweet-scented bays, and a neat walk led 
from a quick flowing stream to the door, where 
trailing vines, with scarlet and white flowers 
formed a fragrant and graceful arch. Outside 
of this sweet, embowered cottage, which should 
have been the home of some Arcadian, the sim¬ 
ple furniture was piled up in confusion; neat 
tables were thrown in the midst of beds, a tea-set 
laid in broken fragments in a water bucket, a 
cradle held a clock instead of a baby, pretty, fig¬ 
ured coverlids trailed in the dust under an axe, 
and a washing tub and chairs were piled upon 
each other, as if children had been endeavoring 
to make a fantastic Chinese mosque, minarets 
and all. 

But the saddest part of this confusion was the 
sight of an old dim-eyed man sitting in hopeless 
sorrow amid the wreck of his household gods, 
and an old woman bemoaning her lot in queru¬ 
lous tones of anguish by his side. A young, 
fair-haired woman stood in the doorway. Her 
eyes were moist with tears (and very soft blue 
eyes they wen), and her full, red lips quivered 
with the sorrowful thoughts which were rushing 
like scared demons through her brain. She held 
by the hand a bright-faced boy of eight, who was 
weeping bitterly for the scarce comprehended 
sorrow of his parents. It was in the early morn¬ 
ing, and the grass was still wet with the heavy 
dew, when the group we have described seemed 
plunged in such affliction. Perhaps we can 
gather its cause from the conversation of the 
woman and old man. 

“O, Bobert! Robert! To think we should 
ha* come to this, a huntin’ for oar boy so for 
away. O, woe tons!” 

"Where be God to let ns pair folk suffer so V* 
broke in the old man passionately. 

" Nay, nay, Robert, ye moist not speak so 1” 
said the young woman, coming forward, with the 
boy by the hand still. 


" Why nc^ Maryt Why not, I say t Where 
be God, to let his gude folk suffer like unto ua, 
who ha’ always worshipped him, and giv* our 
ain little mite for the preachin’ o’ his holy name 1” 

"Whom he loveth he ehasteaeth, Father 
Robert,' 1 replied the tearful-eyed woman, Mary. 
"An' we most na’ be for to came his gude name 
now." 

"Tee, yes I The god's right, old man,” 
chimed in the wife. " We must na giv’ up hope 
i’ him, for who have we now to lake to but t' 
blessed Saviour ?" 

And she fell weeping upon the old man’s 
shoulder, who, somewhat softened, remained 
silent. Mary spoke again in the pauses of the 
child’s bitter lamentations: 

" Fayther Robert, ye kno’ I followed ye here 
fro’ my own kin. I had trust i' God then, I ha* 
trust i’ God now. Let ns pray to him to save 
us fra* our bitter sorrows. He who foedeth the 
young ravens will not let his pair folk starve 
here so far awa’ fro’ home." 

But ere they could kneel amongst the bright 
flowers to ask God’s help, the strange figure of 
Seel Murdock stood in the centre of the group. 
His repulsive appearance made the child run 
back to the house in fear, and the old man forgot 
for a moment his sorrows, as be started np and 
opposed his still stalwort form to the dreadful 
figure of the convict But there was a certain 
look of human sympathy in the eyes of the hunt¬ 
ed man which conveyed the intelligence to the 
old man Robert, that he had nothing to fear from 
this brother in misfortune. 

" Who are yon V’ stammered the old man, to 
the new comer. 

"A man in affliction, like yourself," replied the 
convict 

" Te cannot steal from ns," said Robert, after 
eyeing his strange visitor for a moment, and evi¬ 
dently taking in his circumstances. "Forwe 
are as pair as yourseF, and may be more miser¬ 
able,’’ he added. 

“ I heard yoor words, old man," said Seel, 
" from where I lay in ambush by the creek. I 
think I understand what all this means. I am 
tired of life, although I have fought so hard for 
liberty. Perhaps I can help you." 

" Te cannot help ns," said old Robert, hope¬ 
lessly. 

" Te look more like as if ye needed help, man," 
said the dame, glancing suspiciously at the tat¬ 
tered clothes, the bleeding limbs, and unshaven 
face of the convict 

"More be likes ye do, pnir man," said the 
gentle-voiced Mary, going for the first time to¬ 
wards the wretched Murdock. "An' tho’ we be 
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turned fro* oar abetter, ah’ hare no roof to be 
aider t'-night, we will no' lefae ye a cruet an* a 
rap o' goat's milk. Who are ye !" She repeat¬ 
ed the old man’s first question, but with her 
soothing woman's voice, - which sounded to his 
weary heart like a lullaby. Team stood in the 
eyes which litup the outcast's haggard face. He 
took Mary's hand and led her to a huge oak tree 
which stood in the road, like a giant sentinel; 
Robert and his wife, with their frightened little 
boy, followed after. Upon the tree the following 
placard was nailed: 

“ Convict escaped —From the valleys near 
Paramatta, Seel Murdock. He is about forty 
ears of age, of tall and powerful form. When 
e made his escape he had a ball and chain to 
his left leg. Is supposed to be making his way 
either to Murray River, southwardly, or to Berk¬ 
ley Mountains, in the north. English ships are 
warned. Fall description in Gazette. 

BEWABD. 

A government reward of thirty guineas will be 
paid on his delivery to the nearest magistrate 
after his capture, and a further planter's reward 
of ten guineas.”* 

“ Seel Murdock 1” exclaimed the yonng wo¬ 
man, in alarm, shrinking from the outcast. 

“Yethe convict!” echoed the old man and 
woman, as the little boy cowered behind his 
father. 

“ Yes, I am Seel Murdock!” he said. “ Now 
tell me what the meaning of that confusion is ? 
I can help you.” 

“You?” 

“Yes!” 

“Alack!” said the lady. "The bailiff has 
turned us out of the house. We lost nearly all 
the money we could get from home, aigl when 
t' old man lost his plaoe as t' ranger for Squire 
Moss, we could pay no more, and our goods are 
seized an' we sleep nnder the sky t’-night. O, 
God, be merciful to Robert and Mary, an't' 
boy!” 

And she forgot the convict in her own grief 
again, and wrung her hands, and bemoaned her 
trouble in her broad North-of-England accent, 
which at times was so strange as almost to be 
unintelligible 

Seel Murdock turned to Mary who stood re¬ 
garding him with swimming eyes. 

“ How much do you owe for rent, young wo¬ 
man ?” he asked, suddenly. 

“ Twenty guineas. For t' last quarter’s rent 
for t' boose and land was never paid,” she an¬ 
swered. 

•Piaster’ll reward- to further the capture of escaped 
convicts, as. they would be likely to pillage through the 
ooontry.—A uthoe. 


m 

“jThen I can save you,” Seel Murdock repli¬ 
ed* “Do you see that bill f You can get forty 
guineas for my return. Come, bind my arms. 
I will go with you to tha nearest magistrate. 
Hasten, I say, old man. There is yet dose to 
have your wife and child and this yonng woman 
sleep under your cottage roof to-night.” 

Then it was when the convict had offered 
himself thus nobly that the eld man spoke: 

“ Get thee gone, man! I will have no such 
bloed as yours on my puir head. Gome in t’ 
the bouse a moment, tbo'. I will give ye a 
crust an' a cap. God bless ye. No, no, I wud 
na take jer body for my ransom.” 

“ Nay,” chimed in the old woman. “ Away 
wi' ye, we wud na her a foUow-creeter sufPrin’ 
for our ahi gude.” 

“Ye've a noble heart, Seel Murdock,” said 
Mary, laying her white hand again in bis. “ God 
sent ye t' us in our trials, to show ns how blessed 
our pnir bodies are, for we are in no danger of 
our liberty.” 

“ Hear me, Robert,” said the convict. “ 1 wae 
convicted in England, of an attempt to murder 
my wHe. I was jealous, crazed, and struck her 
with a knife. I have been working in the galley# 
four yean. I am not a had man at heart, but 
every one who knows 8eel Murdock will tell 
you that when ho wills a thing it must be done, 
if in the power of mortal to accomplish it. I 
now swear to you before Heaven, if you will not 
lead me before the magistrate, and claim the re¬ 
ward for my capture, I will give myself up this 
very day. So help me God !”* 

And as be uttered this Impressive oath, he 
held up his bruised right hand, and walked to¬ 
wards the bouse. 

That day, about the hour of noon, a strange 
party wended their way to the residence of 8hr 
William Harris, who lived at the foot of Berk¬ 
ley Mountains, and almost at the head of the 
valley of flowers. The weeping old man and his 
wife, followed by the golden-haired Mary, and 
the son of the old couple. In their midst walk¬ 
ed the convict, Seel Murdock, and in a few mo¬ 
ments more the hunted man was sent with a 
guard back towards Sydney, once more a pris¬ 
oner. His reward the ransom of the old man 
and his family. That evening found the former 
in the prisoners’ hospital, and the latter once 
more in sweet possession of their little cottage 
embowered in the fragrant vines. 

•The circumstances attendant upon the convict’s vol¬ 
untary return to tbe galleys, In order to laawre to a suf¬ 
fering frmlly the reward for his capture are strictly true, 
and no mere fancy of the romanctet’s brain. I hey were 
reported in 8;doey and New Booth Wales papers, and ne 
doubt the main incidents are fomiliar to many of our 
readers.—Auruoa. 
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Bat & few more lines remain to be written of 
this most strange and truthful history* The 
governor of New South Wales heard of the noble 
act which prompted the escaped convict to sacri¬ 
fice himself for the cot tag ers, and sent home a 
petition to the government for his pardon. His 
case was inquired into, and it was discovered 
that his wife whom he had endeavored to kill, 
had since married the man who had caused the 
husband’s jealousy, and the next steamer took 
out Seel Murdock's pardon to Botany Bay. But 
the most strange coincidence was the fact of 
Ralph Cresson, the soldier, who had given Seel 
Murdock his escape at the rank-moles, discover¬ 
ing at last that it was his own father, Robert 
Cresson, his mother, little brother, and blue-eyed 
Mary Steen, whom the convict had saved from 
Buffering in the valley of flowers. Ralph Ores- 
son’s father bad left England unknown to him, 
and his sweetheart, Mary, had accompanied him, 
expecting to surprise the brave soldier in Aus¬ 
tralia. They had been robbed of nearly all their 
money, and had been reduced to the poor cir¬ 
cumstances of which we have written. Thus 
God works his will in his own inscrutable 
manner. 

And the lyre birds sing as sweetly beneath the 
ash gray veil of the eucalypti ; the spring is as 
beautiful, and the atmosphere as odorous with 
the acacia's breath, but the memory of the one 
noble act of that man in misfortune will forever 
live in human hearts, and consecrate foe enchant¬ 
ing cottage in the valley of flowers. 

THB SOUTH 07 FRANCE* 

After leaving the route of the great line of rail¬ 
way that is formed towards Marseilles and its 
immediate neighborhood, there begins a district 
of the south of France that scarcely seems to 
have got beyond foe civilisation of foe middle 
ages. Travelling commences to be a fearful un¬ 
dertaking; the locomotion, in diligences which 
seem to be constructed on the system of those 
cages of terror in which the Chinese confine de¬ 
linquents, so that they cannot sit upright nor 
change their posture, appears to have been dili¬ 
gently studied by foe artificers belonging to foe 
grana meesageries of France. Over roads of an 
antagonism foe most marked to macadam ization, 
are unfortunate beings for a vast number of hours 
unmercifully dragged, till their wearied bones 
are much in the condition they would have been 
had the Holy Inquisition some few years since 
had charge of them. The cities through which 
those lumbering vehicles roll heavily on, are, for 
foe most part, inhabited by a squalid, miserable 
peasantry; foe beggars that besiege foe doors 
rurm, sometimes, a fair specimen of the popula¬ 
tion. The language that is spoken is perfectly 
unintelligible to a Parisian.— Court Journal. 


Envy is unquestionably a high compliment, 
but a most ungracious one. 


TTBB AND SIDON. 

There is something in foe very mention of 
their names, which seems to surround these cities 
with a peculiar and melancholy interest. 

Tyre and Sidon are very frequently referred 
to in the sacred writings. They were among 
the oldest colonies or cities of autiquity. They 
were in Phoenicia, which formerly made part of 
Syria, and were situated on the eastern margin 
of the Mediterranean. Syria, at one period, in¬ 
cluded part of Palestine; and the country or 
district of Phoenicia also extended so far south 
as to comprehend a portion of territory, after¬ 
wards called Palestine. Or to be more particu¬ 
lar, Syria is on the north, Phoenicia south of it, 
and Palestine still more south. Soon after foe 
dispersion of mankind, in the second or third 
century from foe deluge, or soon after Nineveh 
and Babylon were built, the descendants of Ham 
went south into Phoenicia and Palestine, into 
Arabia, Egypt and Abyssinia. Sidon was dis¬ 
tinguished, among other Inventions and manu¬ 
factures, for that of glass. Sadia is foe present 
name of that place. 

Tyre was built after Sidon, and n colony from 
it. But it soon became foe most populous and 
enterprising. Sidon is said by Moses to be the 
oldest son of Canaan, who was the son of Ham. 
When the Jews settled in Palestine, after their 
deliverance from Egypt under Moses, Sidon was 
a great city, and probably foe most ancient in 
all Syria. This was about 1500 years before 
oar era, and consequently upwards of 850 yens 
after the deluge in the time of Noah. The citi¬ 
zens of Tyre and Sidon early engaged in naviga¬ 
tion and commerce. They sent out a colony to 
Carthage, on foe northern coast of Africa; and 
in foe interior of Asia Minor, and even on the 
shores of Europe. About foe year 1000, or 800 
before foe Christian era, Tyre became foe largest 
and most enterprising of foe two cities; and 
therefore, probably, is mentioned first by the in¬ 
spired prophets. 

It is evident they were places of great wealth 
in the times of some of foe prophets; and that 
wealth engendered luxury, dissipation and licen¬ 
tiousness; for all which they were declared to 
be liable to foe righteous judgment of God; and 
it was predicted that they should become dimin¬ 
ished and desolate. The prophecy has been 
most wonderfully accomplished; especially in 
Tyre. The city was originally built ou foe con¬ 
tinent ; but when besieged by the Assyrians, foe 
inhabitants went to an island in foe vicinity; and 
several centuries after, Alexander converted it 
into a peninsula .—Topography of Ancient Citk s. 


BAYING. 

The origin of wealth is in a moral feeling— 
self-denial. 11 Here is something I will consume 
or throw away—I will take care of it, store it up 
for the future use of myself and others.” The 
man who first said and acted thus laid the foun¬ 
dation of a virtue upon earth. The savings of 
each man are a diffusive blessing to all, and 
therefore, so far, frugality is a thing which all 
may and ought to applaud .—Philadelphia Eve- 
ning Journal. 


Live with foe culpable, and yon will be very 
likely to die with foe criminal. 
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AH OLD MAID’S 8TOBY 


BT LAV BA. J. ABTBB. 


The tweet hopes died down in my life 
I did not hate—I only prayed 
That o'er Ait life would All no shade 
I could hare crushed were 1 his wife. 


He came to me when spring-flowers threw 
Their fragrance on the crystal air; 

He was so manly and so fair, 

No other thought or low 1 knew. 

He told to me the old, sweet tale— 

The story old, yet ever new: 

Of love—I brank it as the dew 
Is drunk by blossoms in the vale. 

He said to me there was no face 
So fair and good as mine on earth; 

That it should light his cheerful hearth, 
And help him noble deeds to trace. 

He said for my sake every ill 
Of life should pass him lightly by; 

That every dark cloud in the sky 
Should have its silvery binding still. * 

He said the sweet dream of his life 
Was of a sunny, quiet spot, 

Where vines should wreathe a lowly cot, 
And I should be his loving wife. 

He gave to me a lock of hair, 

A little silken, jetty tress; 

How oft I kiss it, while I bless 
His head, and pray he knows no care. 

He said to me at our farewell, 

“My darling, never let them take 
Ton from me, or my heart will break I" 
His voice was like a clear, sweet bell. 

I thought the days would never pass, 

So long they seemed away from him; 

The sunshine of my soul grew dim, 

When foiling leaves and yellow grass 

Told that the Summer laid her head 
In Autumn's dusky lap to die, 

And he came not—I prayed that I 
Might, like the summer, soon be dead. 

His dear voice never fell again 
Upon my eager, longing ears; 

No rose leaves robbed the weary years 
Of piercing thorns and sullen pain. 

But from the great cold world there came 
▲ rumor of a lovely foce— 

A being foil of girlish grace, 

Who won and wore his precious name. 

He wrote me that the past was o'er, 

That he would be my brother—friend; 

As if my love could ever end 
In friendship, and in nothing more! 


[ouenuL.] 

THE STEP-CHILDREN. 


BT MBS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“Aunt Lewis, will you give me a home?" 
•aid Marion Hamilton, as she entered her aunt’s 
sitting-room one morning. 

“ Marion," said her annt, with some severity 
in her manner of speaking, and without answer¬ 
ing her question, “ Why are yon here ?” 

“Because my father’s house will never seem 
like home again, after she comes." 

“ That remains to be proved," said Mrs. Lewis. 

“ I know it never will. How can I bear to Bee 
my mother’s place filled by a stranger ?" 

“ My dear Marion, if she whom your father 
has chosen for a wife, is really what I have rea¬ 
son to believe her to be, how mnch will your 
burden be lightened. I have from the first, been 
of the opinion that yonr task involved too much 
care and responsibility for a girl of your age. 
You have little or no time to devote to reading 
and matte, or any recreation whatever." 

“ I know that I have not, and I am sometimes 
very weary; but then it is snch a pleasure for 
me to take care of my two little brothers, and 
they are so fond of me.” 

“And yet, you would leave them to the care 
of one whose presence you imagine will destroy 
your own happiness. Return, Marion—perform 
the part which duty requires, and if your step¬ 
mother foils in hers, it wilt not be your fault." 

“ I will, for the children’s sake, bat It will be 
impossible for me ever to like her. How could 
I, for a moment, think of leaving them ? Bat 
my feelings were so wrought np, that I was in¬ 
capable of reflection " 

“ Yon expect yonr father and his wife to-day ?" 

“Yes ; they will come in season to take tea, I 
suppose." 

“ Go now, my child," said Mrs. Lewis, “ and 
do as your own sense of right prompts yon. 
Yonr perceptions are clear, and yonr judgment 
mature beyond yonr years. If the woman se¬ 
lected to fill the place of my late sister is what 
she is represented to be, such a coarse on your 
part Is all that will be necessary to insure domes¬ 
tic peace and harmony." 

“ Bat I have already been guilty of indiscre¬ 
tion. I have let Gerald see that I should con¬ 
sider our step-mother an intruder. And that is 
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not &H. Even Htde Edwin, I am afraid, is pre¬ 
pared to look upon her more in the light of an 
enemy than a friend.” 

“ It was indiscreet to permit them to think 
that yon questioned yonr father’s right to do as 
he pleases. Ton most, however, as far as yon 
are able, repair the mischief yon have done, by 
example. Children are quick to observe, and 
prone to imitate. And remember, Marion, that 
even if Mrs. Hamilton should not prove to be 
all that could be wished, it will be no excuse for 
a dereliction from right on your part.” 

Marion returned home, fully determined, as 
far as she was able, to follow her aunt’s advice. 
She went into the different apartments, to assure 
herself that everything was in order, and arrang¬ 
ed with taste. She selected flowers for the vases, 
the freshest and most beautiful she could find. 
Only two kinds were omitted; the white rose 
and the forget-me-not. These she had planted 
on her mother's grave, and there was something 
too painful in the thought of permitting their 
bloom and fragrance to greet the advent of her 
successor. 

She started when she entered the chamber 
where she was in the habit of teaching the chil¬ 
dren their lessons, and where they amused them¬ 
selves with play on rainy days, for the portrait 
of her mother was the first object which met her 
eyes. It must have been placed there during 
her absence, probably by Mrs. Acton, the house¬ 
keeper, and without doubt, in obedience to di¬ 
rections from her father. It had, until then, 
hung in her father’s bedroom beside his own por¬ 
trait, and she felt indignant at its having been 
removed. This emotion, however, quickly sub¬ 
sided, for she saw, on a little reflection, the pro¬ 
priety of what had been done. The smiling, 
joyous expression of the youthful face—for the 
portrait had been painted when her mother was 
only eighteen—which looked oat from amid a 
profusion of sunny curls, might almost seem as 
if mocking the bride who had been chosen to fill 
her place. 

• Marion stood and gazed at it for a Jong time; 
for, independent of the many sweet and mourn¬ 
ful associations connected with it, as a portrait 
of her mother, it was, as a picture, very beauti¬ 
ful, and there seemed, as it were, to emanate 
from it a cheering and sustaining influence. She 
bowed her head on her clasped hands, and first 
invoking the aid of Him who doeth all things 
well, breathed a vow so to demean herself, that, 
could the original of the portrait be restored to 
life, her conduct would meet her approval. As 
she raised her head, the slant sunbeams foil across 
the portrait, kindling up the clustering curls, and 


forming, as it were, a halo round the countenance, 
at the same time imparting to ft an ex p r omi on 
indescribably lovely. Footsteps on the stain in¬ 
terrupted her reverie. They were hustling, eager 
footsteps, and to her ear full of music. She 
opened the door, and her two little brothen, 
Gerald and Edwin, bounded into the room. 

Gerald, who was seven yean old, was Uuge of 
his age, and his head, a fine one of itself, covered 
with brown, wavy hair, was set finely, on his 
shoulders. His figure was remarkably upright, 
his chest broad and full, and there was an air 
about him, which, without being defiant or bold, 
was certainly somewhat independent. The face 
of little Edwin, peering out from amid its bright, 
golden curls, looked like a reflex of that on the 
wall, whose soft, violet eyes seemed to commin¬ 
gle their beams with his. 

Gerald was in high glee, and had commenced 
telling Marion something about some sport be 
and Edwin bad been engaged in, when his eyes 
suddenly fell on his mother’s portrait. His 
words were at once arrested, and with an air of 
reverence, while an almost tearful softness swept 
over his bright face, he removed the little jaunty 
cap with its golden band, which rested so lightly 
above its fringe of dark brown hair. 

“ How came it here V 9 said he, the dear, ring¬ 
ing tones of his voice, in which he had been 
speaking, sinking dewn to a whisper. 

Edwin now saw the picture, and he too remov¬ 
ed his cap; for so they had both been taught to 
do by Marion, when in presence of their mother’s 
portrait 

“ How came it here 1” said Edwin, repeating 
his brother’s question. 

“ Mrs. Acton brought it here, I suppose.” 

“ I don’t think that Mrs. Acton had any right 
to bring it here,” said Gerald. 

“If father told her to, she had,” replied 
Marion. 

“Did he tell her tot” 

“I think he did. Aim you glad that we can 
have it with us, when we are reading and 
studying 1” 

“ Yes, I like to have it here,” said Gerald, 
“ bat I should think that father would like to 
have it too.” 

He was silent a minute, as if seeking In Mi 
own mind for the reason of its removal. Hi 
then said: 

“ I think I know why father don’t want it in 
his room, but I wont love the woman he is going 
to bring here—I don’t want her for a mother.” 

“ I don’t want her neither,” said Edwin. 

Marion, strong in the good resolution which 
| the influence of her Aunt Lewis had caused her 
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to form, might have succeeded in softening the 
piqodiee she had herself been inutrumental in 
forming, in the minds of her little brothers, had 
not the sadden arrival of her father and his bride 
prevented. She had jest time to reaeh the foot 
ot the staircase when they entered the hall. 

Mrs. Hamilton did not look at all os she ex* 
pooled. She had been told that she was thirty- 
two, yet she wonld have passed for twenty-five. 
She was not handsome, compared with her own 
mother, whose bright face only a year previously 
had lighted np their home. She was what at 
first right wonld have been termed plain, yet 
fiisrs was something about her veiy attractive. 
When Mr. Hamilton presented bis daughter to 
her, to a spectator she wonld have appeared per¬ 
fectly self po s ses se d, yet Marion felt that the 
small white hand she gave her, trembled. It did 
more to soften the step-daughter's feelings to¬ 
wards her than a world of sweet smiles and bon- 
ej*d words. Yet, after aU, there was & certain 
coldness in Marion’s manner which the new wife 
felt, rather than saw. She did her utmost to ap¬ 
pear unconscious of it, yet it made her feel em- 
harnessed and unhappy. There was something, 
‘too, in Marion’s personal appearance more im¬ 
posing than she had anticipated. Hair of raven 
hoe shaded her broad, smooth forehead, while 
her eyes, though dark bine,were fringed by lashes 
•o long and dark, that in the evening they were 
almost always mistaken for blaok. She was, 
moreover, rather tall, while the step-mother was 
a little below the medium height. Mr. Hamilton 
was jest going to ask his daughter for the boys, 
when a whispering was heard at the door, which 
had been left partly open, and the next moment 
two feces, in which curiosity was strongly de¬ 
picted, were seen peering into the room. 

“ Come in, my sons,” said Mr. Hamilton. 

Gerald hesitated a moment, then entered with 
an air of reluctance, while Edwin followed, keep¬ 
ing as much as possible behind his brother. 

“ These are my two boys, Lucy, I told yon 
■boot,” said Mr. Hamilton, rising, and leading 
thttn np to his wife. “ Gerald, this lady is my 
wife, and will from this time be jour's and Ed¬ 
win’s mother.” 

"I don't wish for any mother,” said Gerald. 
"I want Marion to take care of me.” 

“ So do I,” said Edwin ; and as Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton attempted to draw him towards her, he strag¬ 
gled to free himself. 

She smiled, hat it was sadly; and next ad- 
dieming Gerald, she asked him If he woald not 
shake hands with her. He made a movement to 
place his hand behind him, bat at the same mo¬ 
ment, catching the eye of Marion, whose expres¬ 


sive glanoe ho well understood, he suffered his 
step-mother to take it. Marion's heart smote 
her, for her uflnenoe over the children was such, 
that aU this ill feeling on their part, might have 
been prevented. 

“ I regret this,” said Mr. Hamilton; " if it was 
any other time, I wonld not pass over it so lightly.'' 

“ There mast be time for them to become ac¬ 
customed to my strange face,” said bis wife. “ I 
think, with their sister's help, I shall then per- 
Baade them to love me.” 

A few hours later, Marion stood by the bed¬ 
side of her brothers. She spoke to them concern¬ 
ing their new mother, end did what she coaid to 
efface the impression made by her indiscreet re¬ 
marks in their presence. This was not so easy 
as she had apprehended. She was not aware 
how deep and vivid the impression which is some- 
rimes made on the mind of children, by a few 
words carelessly dropped. She fully realized its 
truth, when she found that all her efforts at per¬ 
suasion were met by the somewhat precocious 
Gerald, by what she had herself said, and which, 
though not intended for his ear, had, as it seem¬ 
ed, been overheard, and carefully treasured in his 
memory. The mischief she had done, could, as 
she felt persuaded, be only folly repaired by the 
second mother’s personal influence, which, judg¬ 
ing by what she had seen of her, promised to be 
as benign as she could wish. 

Mis. Hamilton, though she had succeeded in 
preserving the appearance of composure, felt very 
uncomfortable. She was extremely sensitive, 
and what, perhaps, might be considered as a nat¬ 
ural consequence, keenly observant. She was 
that, generally speaking, able to form a pretty 
accurate judgment of ohasacter. She saw that 
Marion Hamilton, though a little haughty, and 
a good deal too impulsive, had many noble and 
generous qualities, and that it wonld be her own 
fanlt if she did not soon succeed in converting her 
into a warm friend. She could see well enough 
that she had been predetermined not to like her, 
and for this, she made every allowance which the 
case demanded. She was not snre that her own 
feelings wonld not have been similar, had she 
been similarly situated. If she blamed her for 
anything, it was for commseissring her own 
prejudices to the minds of the children. 

Though she endeavored to view her situation 
in the best right of which it was susceptible, she 
saw that she must pass through a severe and try¬ 
ing ordeal She said nothing of those inward 
straggles to her husband, and when he inquired 
of her how she got along with Gerald and Edwin, 
she told him truly, she bad no doubt that she 
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should soon succeed in winning their confidence. 

"Gerald/' she said, “is a fine, spirited boy, 
and one to win admiration as well as love." 

"I am afraid," said Mr. Hamilton, "thatyou 
will find him very unmanageable. My business 
has called me much from home, and Marion has 
let him hare his own way too much." 

"At any rate," returned his wife, " his frank, 
open countenance shows that he has generous 
qualities, and of such, there is everything to hope." 

"And what do you think of little Edwin 1" 

" O, he is the most beautiful child I ever saw. 
He may, should ho lire, prove less self-reliant 
than Gerald, which will make it the more desir¬ 
able for him to be surrounded by good and health¬ 
ful influences. When Marion and I come to un¬ 
derstand each other fully, we shall, I doubt not, 
by our combined efforts, be able to draw forth 
their good qualities, and successfully check those 
which are less amiable." 

Time passed on, and though pfarion Hamil¬ 
ton, with true and earnest endeavor, sought to 
control the unamiable feeling, which at first 
made her regard her father's wife as a usurper, 
she was not always successful. When by any 
little freak of temper she found that she had 
wounded the feelings of her step-mother, she was 
always sincerely repentant, and did what she 
could to make amends, by those little attentions 
which she knew would be understood and ap¬ 
preciated. 

Gerald proved sufficiently refractory. Having 
been prepared to look upon his step-mother as an 
enemy, he adhered to the lesson so thoughtlessly 
inculcated, with a tenacity truly wonderfhl. Bin. 
Hamilton’s patience was sometimes sorely tried, 
yet it did not fail her. The disposition of Ed¬ 
win was more pliant, and his confidence was 
easily won. In a few weeks, even Marion did 
not stand higher in bis fhvor than his mother. 

It was near the dose of August, and the day 
had been one of the warmest and most oppress¬ 
ive of the season. The air was dose and sultry, 
and about half past five o'clock in the afternoon 
a dark doud was seen rising in the west, liar- 
ion was absent, and Mrs. Hamilton’s first thought 
was for the two boys, Gerald and Edwin. About 
fifteen minutes before she had seen them together 
in a favorite nook, busily employed in making a 
miniature grove, with sprigs of spruce and hem¬ 
lock. When she went to look for them, Edwin 
was there, bat he was alone. 

" Where is Gerald 1" she inquired. 

" He has gone to find Marion," was the reply. 

" How long has he been gone f" 

"A good while." 


" Did he go out at the gate*" 

"Noma'am, he went across die fields. Ha 
said Marion had gone to the village, and it would 
be nearer that way." 

When* Marion left home, Gerald had inti tad 
on going with her, with a great deal of pertinaci¬ 
ty at first, when suddenly giving over his impor¬ 
tunity, he said he didn't care, and would stay at 
home. He had probably come to die detsrmma- 
tion in his own mind, to steal away and overtaka 
her. Mrs. Hamilton cast a hurried look towards 
the western horizon. The cloud, heavily charg¬ 
ed with electricity, was rapidly rising. She took 
Edwin into the house, and then prepared to go 
in search of Gerald. 

" Yon mustn't think of going," said Bln. Ac¬ 
ton. "Thecloud is already nearly overhead. 
I will run and tell Mark to go." 

" He is not at home. I moat go myself." 

" Let me get you an umbrella, then." 

At the moment Bln. Hamilton received the 
umbrella from the hand of Bin. Acton, a heavy 
gust of wind came rushing by, carrying with it 
a cloud of dust, intermingled with the leaves and 
twigs of trees. Limbs of the larger trees wen 
twisted from the tranks, while those which wen 
smaller, yielding to the sway of the tempest, 
bent almost to the ground. Half a minute after¬ 
ward, a flash of lightning so vivid as to be al¬ 
most blinding, was followed so quickly by a dap 
of thunder, that there was barely a breath be¬ 
tween. A few large drops of rain then oommm- 
oed driving by, in a nearly horizontal direction, 
the number soon increasing so as to bleed togeth¬ 
er and assume the appearance of an almost mn- 
broken sheet of water. 

Mrs. Hamilton, seeing that it would be worn 
than useless to attempt to contend against tach 
a war of the elements, assumed as much compo¬ 
sure as possible, and sat with the little frightened 
Edwin in her arms. Not only Marion, but Mr. 
Hamilton was gone, which greatly increased her 
sense of responsibility. 

One more flash of lightning, which made dm 
air appear as if filled with flame, and a nearly 
simultaneous crash of thunder, seemed to be the 
signal that the fury of the tempest was past, for 
the wind almost instantly died away. In a min¬ 
ute or two more the rain eeased, and the sun, 
looking brightly forth, painted a rainbow on the 
clouds in the opposite sky. 

Once more Bdrs. Hamilton prepared to go in 
search of Gerald. As she was about to open dm 
door, Biaik entered, with the child in his arum. 
The clothing of both was dripping with water. 
Fortunately, Mark/who had bean at work in a 
distant field, started for home, when he saw m- 
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dicadons of a shower, and came acroM Gerald, 
just as the fint heavy gust of wind came rushing 
hy. Finding it impossible to keep hi* feet, be 
crouched down till it* fury was somewhat spent, 
and then succeeded in carrying Gerald to the 
shelter of a stone wall, where they remained to¬ 
gether till the storm had subsided. 

The wet garments of both were speedily ex¬ 
changed for dry ones, and other precautions tak¬ 
en to guard against any ill effects which might 
remit from exposure to the storm. But in the 
case of Gerald all proved unavailing. Owing to 
the extreme heat of the weather, and his hurry 
in crossing the fields, he was in a profuse perspir¬ 
ation when the rain commenced falling, which of 
coarse received a sudden check. Before morn¬ 
ing he became restless and feverish. In a few 
hours he grew so much worse, that a physician 
was sent for, who found it necessary to resort to 
active remedies. 

He missed Marion, and asked for her, but 
when told that she bad not returned, he submit¬ 
ted quietly to whatever his step-mother required 
of him. It was eleven o'clock when Marion 
cune, and then Gerald did not know her. For 
many days there was little hope that he would 
five. 

It was midnight, and Mrs Hamilton had per¬ 
suaded Marion to go to her own room and try to 
take some rest. She sat alone by Gerald's bed- 
tide. He had been sleeping for half an hour 
more quietly than usual, and when he woke, it 
was so gently, that she thonght he still slept. 
He could not imagine why he was there. It was 
not his own room, and Edwin waa not by his 
tide. He soon became aware that some one was 
sitting near, and thinking it must be Marion, 
pronounced her name, bat be was so weak that 
he could scarce raise his voice above a whisper. 

44 It is I—your mother, not Marion," said Mrs. 
Hamilton, rising, and bending over him. 

“ Tec, I remember now. You have been here 
•H night, haven't you !" 

41 Yes, and many nights besides. You have 
been very sick for a long time." 

He made no answer to this, but taking her 
hand, drew it into bed; and while etill ebspiog 
it in both of hie, he again fell aeleep. When he 
ouoe more awoke it was morning, and lfarion 
•at near him. He smiled and said: 

44 1 love my new mother, now—mint you glad, 
Marion!” 

44 Yes; for she Is a good mother, both to yon 
•ad Edwin." 

44 1 know it. I have been walking about in a 
dark place a long time, and sometimes I was 


very tired, and should have felt afraid, too, only 
I knew that yon or she always kept near me. 
And sometimes my other mother, who is np in 
our chamber, would come down from the frame 
on the wall, and stand by me and smile, but she 
never spoke." 

The crisis of the disease once past, Gerald's 
convalescence was rapid, though for a long time 
the face which used to look so round and rosy, 
was pale and thin, and there was a languor in 
the dark eyes that used to sparkle so brightly. 
His steps, too, were slow and feeble, as with bis 
little thin hand, from which his long illness had 
stolen all the dimples, clasped in that of his 
mother or Marion, he walked forth into the fresh 
air, while the sunbeams, in which the autumn 
fruits hung mellowing, stole down through the 
boughs, and threw a net-work of gold over the 
green turf. Edwin now, oompared with him, 
looked robust But the rosy fingers of health 
were busily at work, aad the thin, pale cheeks 
daily grew rounder and fresher, and the feeble 
steps gradually became as free and buoyant as 
ever; while the soft, shining hair, which had 
lain on his pale forehead, still and drooping as 
the plumage of a bird's broken wing, waved and 
danced in the breeze, and caught the play of the 
golden sunbeams, as he and Edwin, in as high 
glee as formerly, engaged in those sports so fas¬ 
cinating to childhood. 

One of the changes, however, wrought by his 
severe illness, was lasting. His words, “ Marion, 
I love my new mother now," spoken at the time 
when he woke from the long dream which had 
so wearied and harassed him, were more than 
once repeated by his lips, and daily confirmed 
by his cheerful obedience. 

Thus did the advice given by Mis. Lewis to 
Marion proye to be 44 words fitly spokenwhile 
a few oblique hints relative to the delinquency 
and want of feeling so freely ascribed to step¬ 
mothers as a class, would have served to encour¬ 
age her in her wayward humor, and caused her 
to regard all her actions through a medium dis¬ 
torted by prejudices. 

What a world of unhappinsss and misery would 
be saved, if so many, who, like Mis. Lewis, have 
it in their power to extend over the domestic 
circle the olive-branch of peace, did not from a 
morbid love of excitement, prefer to throw into 
its midst the apple of disoord. 


OM1S8IOX. 

Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger; 
And danger, like an ague, subtly taints 
Even when we sit idly in the sun. 

SHAxarxABX. 
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BT GEORGE H. COXRR. 


Pray, what is moonshine ? I have heard 
(Until to me 'twill ever bring 
The thought of some delusive thing) 

In common life the hollow word. 

On sober fields in silent hours— 

Like some attorney's artfhl brain, 
Perplexing all that once was plain: 

, The moonshine pours its silver showers. 

The trees grow nearer to the skies, 

And dragons seem to sleep or crawl, , 
And serpents wind by rock or wall, 

And hedges stare at you with eyes! 

See, all around are figures dumb, 

That may have risen out of graves, 

And seem uncertain as the waves, 

Yet never any nearer come. 

Ah, how the most of what we find 
In life, bewitching heart and thought, 
Would Cade like nightly mist to nought, 
But for the moonshine in the mind 1 

Alas, beneath this dusky ray 
We stake all joy, brave all despair, 

For shadows hollow as the air, 

That one bright sun-flash sweeps away! 

Less noble spirits were undone, 

Less seeming glories would collapse, 
Less trusting hearts bewail mishaps, 
Had every brain less moon, more sun. 


[oaianiAL.] 
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BT CLARA AUOUSTA. 


“Gbrtrumb, sifter Gertrude!—please do 
come!** 

The imploring voiee was very tweet and win¬ 
ning, but the haughty young lady before die 
toilet-glass in that handsome chamber, did not 
heed it. Again H echoed np the served mahog¬ 
any staircase. 

“Gertrude, do come, jest one moment! I 
have such a baanlifod engraving here, and I can¬ 
not make out the meaning of the French name 
beneath it Please come and translate it for me." 

Gertrude Warbnrtnn turned with a gesture of 
impadence to the French dressing-maid, who 
was arranging her mistress's beautffal hair, and 
there was a tone of fretfalness in her voice as she 
said: 


“ Lucille, go and explain to the child. Dear 
me, it is such a misfortune to have Edith crip¬ 
pled—poor thing! She causes me an immensity 
of trouble 1" 

On a low sofa in tbe little back parlor of die 
great boose reclined the unfortunate child, who 
was such a source of vexation to her elegant sis¬ 
ter. Edith Warbnrton was a fair girl of sixteen 
—though the accident which made her a cripple 
for lift had dwarfed her growth, and in stature 
she was a very child. There was a shadow of 
patient suffering in her deep eyes; and the broad 
low brow, over which fell bright, soft rings ef 
chestnut hair, bore the impress of serene content 

Edith was almost too lovely—too spmhwtfe— 
for the rough world; and in its harsh strife she 
had never mingled, for her lameness confined 
her almost exclusively to the house. A violent 
cold taken in childhood had settled in her limb, 
and for ten years she had been unable to walk 
without the aid of crotches. During her mock¬ 
er's life she was most tenderly cared for, and 
scarcely felt the blight upon her existence; but 
when tbe grave dosed over that faithful friend, 
the lame girl wm neglected by her brilliant sis¬ 
ter, who, five years her senior, had been soon 
time in sodety. 

Dress, visiting and shopping occupied Ger¬ 
trude's exdusive attention, and Edith was left to 
the care of menials. Did Gertrude have fashion¬ 
able company! It would not do to have Edkh, 
with those unsightly crutches, in the drawing¬ 
room ! Was there a party, or a concert, or a 
soiree t Edith did not care for these things; and 
se it was generally understood among the friends 
of the Warbortons, that the invalid's nervousness 
prevented her from enjoying company. 

Edith’s father did not mean to be neglectfbl of 
his youogsst child, bnt he was submerged it 
business, and thought the time wasted which was 
spent in caressing Us helpless daughter. 

“ Edith would not like such foolish demonstra¬ 
tions,” he said to himself, by way of excuse; and 
so he went to his ledger, as though adding up 
columns of figures were tbe sole end and aim of 
existence. 

Edith, In her loneliness, often thought how 
blessed k must be to be the object of a food love 
—4o be oared for as her sister Gertrude was; and 
sometimes she lay back on her pillow, and wept 
softly and silently at the thought of her wea ry , 
aimless Ufe. 

Gertrude Warbnrton had been for four years 
the relgufing bake of her set; but though many 
gifted men had bowed at her shrine, her heart 
bad remained untouched. But the gay young 

beauty met her destiny at last, and oven Mtoo 
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aba knew it, she bid yielded ap ail that the own¬ 
ed of affection. 

At a festal gathering in her native city she saw 
for the first time the most celebrated orator aad 
post of the day, whom we shall call by the name 
of Rupert Graves. For once rumor had told no 
fake story; for Mr. Graves was, besides being 
richly endowed in soal, handsome, agreeable, 
and of an ancient family. Although his name 
bad been blown far and wide by the trumpet of 
fame, he was still under thirty, and was still un¬ 
married. 

Miss Warbnrton was charmed with him; he 
had for her an attraction which no other man 
had ever exerted over her; and he, in turn, ad¬ 
mired her beauty and spirited conversation, and 
very readily accepted the invitation to call on 
her at the first opportunity. 

Ten days after their introduction found Mr. 
Graves at Warbnrton Place. Gertrude exerted 
hecself to the utmost to please him. She sang 
his favorite songs, notwithstanding most of them 
were old-fashioned; and agreed with him in ad¬ 
miring Milton’s poems, although, as she often 
declared to her familiar friends, “she despised 
such dry reading!” 

That first call was the precursor of a second, 
end in a few weeks Mr. Graves became a con¬ 
stant visitor at Warbnrton Place. Gertrude's 
hope swere high. Prospects of a brilliant alli¬ 
ance, and an after life of admiration and flattery 
as the wife of a distinguished man, haunted her 
waking and sleeping dreams. But greatly to her 
chagrin time flew on, and Mr. Graves did not 
propose. He was polite, respectful and attentive, 
but his dark eyes never deepened to tenderness 
in her presence, and the hand which met hers in 
asocial clasp was firm and nntrembling. 

One dreary, rainy day, Gertrude, disappointed 
in attending a gay picnic which bad been for 
sense time on the tapis among the fashionables, 
retired to her chamber, with her hair in popere, 
a faded wrapper enveloping her superb form, aad 
a French novel in her hand for company. The 
ssrvanta had received orders not to disturb her— 
she was not at home to all who might call. 

Edith, moved by an impulse she could hardly 
explain, left her little sitting-room, and wandered 
into the great lonely parlor, where, sinking down 
on a velvet divan before a pictured Ma d onna , 
she lost' herself in adeep reverie. She did not 
notice that the parlor-door was opened and closed 
noiselessly, and she was unconscious of the ad¬ 
miring scrutiny of a stranger gentleman, until 
his voice disturbed her. 

“Pardon my intrusion! I ex p ected to find 
Mim Wasbavtotthase." 


“I am Miss Warbnrton'# sister, sir. Gertrude 
is indisposed." 

“ indeed! I was not aware that Warbnrton 
Place possesse d a hidden fairy. Excuse me!" 
be added, noticing the painful flush which suffus¬ 
ed the cheek of the girl. 

“ Sir, I have nothing to recommend me to so¬ 
ciety—nothing which will oompare with my 
beautiful sister. God has afflicted me with lame¬ 
ness, and I am confined to the house for the 
greater part of the time. I try to be oontent 
with my lot. It is all right, since He has willed 
it thus." 

There was something so sad and touching in 
the tones of her voice that the gentleman was 
deeply interested. He immed i ately moved to her 
side. 

“ Miss Warburtoa,” ho said, respectfully, “ al¬ 
low me the liberty of introducing myself to yon. 
I am Rupert Graves, of N—. Perhaps yon 
have heard ms mentioned as among your sister's 
visitors?" 

Edith started at the name, and her eager eyes 
scanned his face; for long, long ago in her gentle 
heart had Edith Warbnrton enshrined that name 
as a synonym of all that was good and great. In 
her solitude books bad been her most potent 
comforters; and the creations of Mr. Graves's 
genius were always most warmly and tenderly 
cherished. Perhaps he read all that she would 
say in the expressive face uplifted to his, for he 
took her band, and spoke earnestly: 

“ Happy would I be to call one woman frimd, 
who can exist without the flattery of society; 
who can be happy with the sweet thoughts which 
Ged gives her day by day! You know my 
character—you know that I scorn falseness—will 
you accept my friendship 1" 

Edith laid her other band in his, and replied 
in the same earnest tone which he had need in 
addressing her. 

“ Mr. Graves, I have long admired yon for 
your written thoughts, and for the lofty integrity 
of soul that they told me was yours. If one Like 
yon can find aught p lea sant in the friendship of 
one hopelessly deformed, take the gift—it is be¬ 
stowed with gladness 1" 

Mr. Graves's fine eye kindled; the hand hold* 
ing hers tightened its clasp. 

“Miss Warbnrton," he said, feelingly, “I 
would give mare for the dis i n tere s ted love of one 
tree heart than all Che hollow flatteries the great 
world has been pleased to bestow upon me! I 
know well the hrertl s sa oese of society; and it is 
like the living spring to the traveller over the 
sandy desert, to find one soal unbiased by 
worldly vanity and interest! I shall consi de r 
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myself favored above all men, if end owed with 
the frieodsbip of Bach a being 1” 

Edith Warburton lay down to rest that night 
with a new, sweet happiness in her heart; and in 
her prayers the name of Rapert Graves went op 
with fervent petitions for favor. He had conde¬ 
scended to ask her friendship —he the great and 
gifted 1 He had spoken words of kindness, and 
drawn from her, almost oneonsdoosly to herself, 
the glorious imaginings which all her life long 
had tended to make her lonesome existence tol¬ 
erable. 

When Gertrude heard of the interview between 
her neglected sister and the one whom she wonld 
fain call by the name of lover, she cursed her 
own indolence, and forbade Edith from going to 
the parlors, unless she summoned her. 

“ Delicate, modest behaviour for a young girl, 
sitting alone a whole evening with an entire 
stranger 1” exclaimed Gertrude, tauntingly; and 
Edith colored to the very temples at the ground¬ 
less charge. 

From that day forth Mr. Graves came oftener 
than ever to Warburton Place, but he never saw 
the object of his continual thought. Twice be 
had asked for Miss Edith, but Gertrude had 
gracefully excused her. Edith's infirmity, she 
said, made it exceedingly disagreeable for her to 
pass time in the society of strangers. She was 
requested by her sister to inform all who inquired 
for her that she was grateful for their attention, 
but preferred solitude. 

And did Rupert Graves believe this! Far 
from it. He felt assured iu his heart that he at 
least should be welcome; and the obstacles 
thrown in his way only made him the more de¬ 
termined. Chanoe favored him. A distinguish¬ 
ed opera troupe came to the city, and all the 
fashionables were on the qui vivt to see and hear. 
In a morning call on Gertrude, Mr. Graves 
learned that she would be at the evening's enter¬ 
tainment, and that she would expect to meet 
him there. He made some indifferent response, 
and shortly afterwards took his leave. 

Evening came, and Gertrude, in a splendid 
toilet, was in her box at the opera, but in vain 
she searched the hall for Rapert Graves. He 
was not present. But at the very moment when 
the haughty belle was most an xi o us l y expecting 
his arrival, be rung the bell at the door of War- 
burton House, and asked to aee Miss Warburton. 

“ She is at the opera, sir," returned the obse¬ 
quious servant. 

“Mim Edith Warburton is the lady I wish to 
see,” said the viator, receiving with unruffled 
composure the smvantfs lauolantary stare of 


The man ushered him into the parlor, and lefe 
him alone, returning directly to say that Miss 
Edith wonld receive him in her own sitting- 
room. 

Edith was glad to see him; her sparkling eyes 
and flashed cheeks told him so plainly. And ht 
lingered long in the presence of the beautiful re¬ 
cluse, speaking words of tenderness and love, 
and when he went away he left his heart in her 
keeping. 

On the following morning he sought Mr. War¬ 
burton in his counting-room, and asked for per¬ 
mission to address his daughter. The merchant 
supposing, of course, that Gertrude was the ob¬ 
ject of the distinguished suitor’s love, gave his 
consent freely, and referred the young man to 
Gertrude herself. 

“ Sir," said the gentleman, “ it is your young¬ 
est child that I would make my wife. The soul 
of Edith Warburton is of more worth to me than 
the royal charms of a princess; and in her pue 
love I shall find my happiness." 

Mr. Warburton grasped Rupert's hand. 

“ God bless you, and make her worthy of 
you!" he said, with more emotion than the dig¬ 
nified Wall Street merchant was accustomed to 
exhibit. 

It was a very quiet wedding—Edith wished it 
thus; and Gertrude concealed her vexation be¬ 
neath a mask of the most exuberant gaiety. 

Directly to Paris Mr. Graves took his young 
wife, and to the care of a celebrated surgeon he 
committed her. To his infinite joy the physician 
gave him hope; and in fifteen months of skilful 
treatment, Edith was restored to perfect freedom 
from lameness! She became the centre of an 
admiring circle of refined people—courted ss 
much for the matchless charms of her mind and 
person, as for the lustre cast upon her as the wife 
of Rapert Graves. 

Gertrude married a spendthrift, who, after re¬ 
ducing her to poverty, perished miserably in a 
duel; and the broken-spirited widow found at 
last a home with her forgiving sister. And 
when in after years she gave her hand to a 
worthy clergyman, it was with, a realizing sense 
of the tree aim of existence. 


GHOSTS. 

I heard the dogs bark in the moonlight sight, 
And I went to the window to see the sight; 
All the dead that ever I knew 
Going one by one and two by two. 

On tin* peered, and on they passed* 

Townslellows all from first -to last; 

Born In the moonlight of the lane, 

And quenched m the heavy shadow again. 

Wtujum AMmraaw- 
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TjOVM 80HO OF CATHAY. 


BY HAXBT HABBWOOD LOCH. 


O, tweet! on the shores that skirt the bay, 

Os the flowery veeft of rich Cathay; 

Hare** coral, pearls and shells 
From mermaids’ amber oeUs: 

And the fountains spout a crystal stream, 
When Phosphor is bora, till Hesperia beam 
Winks at ns strolling at eventide, 

’ Flashing a smile when I kiss my bride; 
Gathering pearls and shells 
From mermaids’ amber cells. 

O, sweet 1 bone on the waves at tbs bayj 
Circling the scented shores of Cathay, 

In oar silken-tailed boat 
We thus dreamily float; 

Slow gliding past the spice-breathing isles. 
Love’s languor stealing into our smiles, 
Brooding in eyes, or seeking for words 
To interpret the songs of mating birds, 

In oar silken-sailed boat, 

As we dreamily float. 

O, sweet! hear the chimes across the bpy; 
They beat out music for all Cathay I 
Timbrel, and late, and lyre, 

Makes young blood dance with Are* 
Through the shaded groves we 'scape rose 
showers, 

But ambushed maidens pelt os with flowers; 
And the revel holds till the moon glides away, 
Past luminous lakes beyond Cithay; 

For timbrel, lute and lyre 
Makes yoeng blood dsaci with fore! 

O, sweet! the boatmen shout on the bay; 
They sing a love song for all Cathay: 

To the plash of each oar 
Timbrels beat time on shore, 

And lutes so sweet to all under the sky 
Only are passion-fall now thou art by; 

The lyre is thrilling me with Ms soft tone, 

O, sweet! thou art mine in every zone! 

Past the plash of strange oars, 

Past the towns on strange shorn! 
aO, sweet! thorn art mine forever and aye; 

My Bride of the Tropical Pearl of Cathay! 


[obmouz.] 

MAUDE QILHAM. 


BT MBS. F. F. BOVVBT. 


“ Goon morning, Ada, as yon will paved*** I 
kre waived all oammony far a dee long chat 
with you. What times we have fallen upon! 
Why, Frank t us laos has forgotten to twirl foal 


m 

pet m cn st a dh e , and has actually seemed a Men* 
tenant's commission* The temple of Janos Is 
shat op, and the braaen gates of Mars are thrown 
wide open* The most exquisite of out exquis¬ 
ites are seised with something Ifte manliness, 
and one begins to respect them in their new char¬ 
acters. Our exclusive*, such as Lfeste Atkins, 
and Kate Linden, are sewing on hospital gar¬ 
ments, and eondeecend to meet people weekly, 
that they could not once see through an eyw> 
glass. Ada, yOn are tmfcnpreseible, what will 
interest yon I I have it! Julia Tompkins Is to 
be married to that splendid establishment of 
Esquire Brandon's. O, yon provoking piece of 
statuary, when we aH know that Esquire Bran¬ 
don has, been in fancy contemplating your grace* 
ftd figure presiding with dignity and sweetness 
as his board, that exquisite spread of Sevres and 
China far months past, and to be dethroned by 
sack a rival; to think of her upon that lofty 
pedestal, from whence we thought to see yon 
smiling down benign indifference upon your 
adorers. Them is my reward far aM this gossip, 
one of yonr own smiles, Ada. I am repaid." 

"Kind-hearted gossip," said Iflss Oreydon, 
smiting again, as she drew the bright face to¬ 
wards her, and fondly kissed the red lips. Then 
a shade of deeper fleeting crossed her features as 
she added“ You saw me sad, and oould not 
leave me. Tender-hearted Mamie, I have no 
right to be sad In yo»r presence. Sympathetic 
and affectionate as yon are, I cannot fed as if 
such smiles and dimples had anything to do 
with sorrow." 

“Then you wrong me. I have something to * 
do with anything, everything that concerns a 
friend. How I know very well, that calm as 
yonr face is to-day, yon are brooding over some 
inward pain. Why not rattle a way m I dot 
shod a few tampestnons team, and then forget it! 
Bnt 1 came to tell yen that my eonsin Robert 
is in Ibe eity, and that I wish to have yon sea 
him, only, Ada, don't fall in love with him, far 
be la as heroic at yourself. Yon would snake a 
oouplo of ooDsdMitftouo Arieses, taking the whole 
burden *f the world upon your shoulders. Rob¬ 
ert is my best of Qonrino-Hny brother O, Ada* 
he has—" 

“Why, Monde, what ails you!" oriedAde¬ 
laide Gieyden, in alarm, as the bright face was 
suddenly buried In both hands, and a burst of 
sobs shook the girl's frame. 

“Indeed, I have triad to bo calm," answered 
Maude, raising a pals* white face for a moment 
to her friend's, and than sobbing again liken 
grieved child. When Meads's tear-dimmed eyas 
wees again raised to nest those of hsr ft iss d *. 
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Ada’s eyes were foil of u n s h od teem, yet colas 
as were her features, in those dark ejes Maade 
nod a sorrow deeper than sho could fathom. 

41 What Is it?” she asked. In an awed tone. 

44 Frederic goes tooI” 

“Frederic—0, Ada. how cruel mjnonsense 
most hare seemed. Merciful Heaven, how can 
we*ndore this dreadful war ?” 

“ We most do our best No, Meade, your 
gaiety did not jar a single tense oord, for I knew 
that yon were striving to cheer me. Ton felt 
my grief without defining it, apd yoor cheerful 
talk diverted my mind from what I djd not wish 
to dwell upon. If I should allow myaalf to, if I 
should give imagination leave to picture what 
might be, I should go mad.” 

“O, Ada, yon are stronger than L M^y 
Heaven teach me to be patient. I will strive to 
learn.” 

Ada kissed the quivering lip with deep feeling, 
then smiling tenderly, said: 

“ These are indeed to be terrible days for ns. 
We are women, and for that reason onr sacrifices 
most be heart sacrifices. We fennel do, we 
cannot, like onr brothers, forget in tbe midst of 
excitement and in action, the terrible possibilities 
of the coming future.” 

44 Cannot do, Ada ? Bat we sum* do some* 
thing. 1 went the first moment to get work for 
the poor soldiers, but O, those cruel needlse* they 
tortured me. The hospital garments became 
abrands. 4 Ah,' thought I, ‘what poor, writh¬ 
ing, wounded form will he wrapped in this ? 
Borne one will know and mourn for him. How¬ 
ever rough# or ignorant, or besotted he may be, 
there is some heart that will ache for him.' And 
then I would drop my needle and cry until my 
head ached. The bandages, the lint, all these 
cruelly suggestive preparations torture me; to 
think of three noble follows crippled for life, or 
dying without esse. And I know there are many 
like Bobert and Frederic. I cannot work—I can 
scarcely think 1” 

41 Maude,” said Miss Graydon, in a ton* both 
tender and calm, 44 you must control your imag¬ 
ination, instead of con te mp l ati n g what a merci¬ 
ful Rrovttenoe may epees yon. Aid the ante- 
ingin some other way. To yoor sympathetic 
nature these days are mots trying then ail others, 
on account of that nameless terror which .is de¬ 
rived from the alarm and e xcit emen t around yon 
I trust the public mind will be calmer by-and bj.” 

44 Bat you mast let me talk with yon about 
Bobert, for as you do net know him, it will not 
grieve yon as it dose mama, and. talking will re* 
have mm Robert gives each a singular mason 
hgeolMue He fold a* that h* men revolving 


* 

the question in his own mind, beoense there warn 
reasons why be folt that be ought not to gm 
While his mind was in this undecided state, he 
was met by an acquaintance who uigad him te 
accompany him to maet a few friends in B— 
Street Robert went, but he was so math ab¬ 
sorbed in thought, that it was a p a si tiva pain te 
him to arouse himself. As be steed there, emo- 
less of the social duties which devolved open 
him, his emotions became so intense, that he re¬ 
solved to find his friend and ask him to excase 
him, when he suddenly approached. 

44 4 Now, Giibam,' said he, gaily, ‘this is bad. 
Mrs. Wilson has been upon the qui owe to be¬ 
come acquainted with my witty, genial friend, 
Robert Gilham. Just now she said 4 your bril¬ 
liant friend disappoints me. 8ee, he elands yon¬ 
der, as grave as an owL I am afraid he is not 
enjoying himself.' like a true knight err a n t I 
came at the lady's command to request you te 
smile. There, that will do. Grin and rhslter 
like a monkey if yon will, bat don't look that 
way again. There is a face yonder that o^h* 
to charm away yoor melancholy, let me anna- 
dace you to my friend Mite Haydon,' Robert 
understood him to say. Robert fallowed las 
quick glance, and, well, Ada, yon should bssr 
him. I do not believe there is such a peogon 
in New York. Serene and stately, impresriug 
one at a glance, as one above the crowd. Of 
course Robert obeyed, but just as he was user 
accomplishing an introduction, Lindsey brake 
away from him, with a 4 please excuse me, Oil- 
ham, but Mrs. Wilson backooad me. 1 prom¬ 
ised to assist her in—' and away be dashed, 
leaving Robert at a side table to turn over seme 
engravings. Fortunately be stood near this bate 
ly lady, and in thought quoted Wordsworth's 
beautiful lines: 

1 1 mm hsr an a asanr view, 

A spirit, jst a woman too! 

A perfect woman nobly plumed, 
fb warm, toooasfert and «mmW, 

And yet, s spirit still u>d bright. 

With something of an angel foit* 

Strange. Robert newer gets fancy struck in thfo 
way. I would give anything to tee her.” a 
44 You would probably be Reappointed,” said 
Mist Greydon, smiling at Mande's enthusiasm. 
44 He was improved not so much by her personal 
charms, a* by tfcpfo bigbar qualities of the cool 
which the poet bat so beautifully described.” 

44 Soon,” continued Maade, with an incredu¬ 
lous shake of the head, 44 toon Robert found 
hinweftfegain absorbed in tfan cnltfect which had 
engrossed all hit thoughts, when a very camss^ 
chirruping little voice brake in upon his wed ha- 
tioas, with >*-' O, Mias Haydon, low eon yen 
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Sittof Itak dbndt faritoe Ifaaiit fa mydoty 
tofatHanfego? 

“‘Osrtaiiily, I do/ mwend MIm Haydon, 
In nn light tone, fait with a cert ai n sorrowful in- 
toootfa n , that movcdEohert wtrotofally. 4 Hit 
—try —ii Mb, —d canyon knp fain buck V 
The Kith tody An addi—d ne st l ed about, 
fa aa he d awn f » ton# or two, and than aaid: 
'Wbna way yon ton, child; why, for ft mo- 
—nt» I thought I eonAd be patriotic, too, but I 
cannot, there, and yon mint not ask me to be. 
There are enough others whose bnsfasae it is to 
%*' 

"‘Is not Harris a young American? and is 
bfccoantry not in danger? Hare we a plenty 
of trained sob er s to ‘protect her far her boor of 
peril?* 

“‘Of co — not, bat then these are a host of 
fallows ready to go, the poor Who cannot get 
half as good a faring elsewhere. Boughs that 
have been need to hardships, a perfect rabble of 
hard-fisted, fighting characters, that would rather 
fight to—eat any time—letthem go, Isay, bat 
»y boy, why, MIm Haydon, yea know what 
bale.* 

“‘Bat, Mrs. Loag, I cannot believe that the 
rabble, the common peddle as you tend them, 
•mho—d to obey their country's call, when the 
edaoetod, the men who own all they have aad 
•m to her iostfetttkm*, are seeking an togtorioos 
earn and safety at faami, It is as a com f ortable 

“ * Dear me^. —claimed Mrs. Lang, ‘I never 
<satd aigtm as seme people can It is cruel to 
ask me to tot my boy go. He took# so heroic 
end handsome when he begins to talk about it, 
that it breeke my heart He is too good to go 
oat them to bo shot there« I can't help H if I 
saiseifieh.* And then with the air of one who 
was petting in a efanehsr, she said, smartly: 
‘People can be weodsrfoliy dear-sighted where 
feif own feelings are net conc e rned, has if you 
bsd a brother or a fesber who wanted to go, I 
I— you wontdnH tu&so/ 

'“My only brother, the only near rstothfo I 
here since my father died, wishes to go.* 

“‘He does? your to o th e r , that ntoeymtng 
Hayden whom Harris thtokb so much of ? dear 
ms, you want have tfae r heart to tot him Y 

My country needs him, and knowing this, 
I giro her all I have togfae.* 

“Bobert says he would have gftv— worids if I 
coaid town so— bar fete then, saknhad sweet, 
yes unable even in too serenity efks beamy to 
bide toe inward agony that looked eat of her 
psrt—oyee. It Inspired him— to* hereto R 6 - 


man mafron’s, or toe s cul pt ur ed ideal of some 
Greek poet would have dene, with lofty purposes, 
strong resolves to do or die in each a cause. He 
eufastod that very night, and think of the coinci¬ 
dence, be found that brother in the same compa¬ 
ny. e knew him at a glance, for he wore hie 
sister's heroic front. They became friends at 
ones. Robert tells ma be is a splendid fellow, 
educated, refined, the true type of a young 
American, with fine talents, and high hopes for 
the future, and better still, as pure and free from 
vice as if be had never known temptation. Bob¬ 
ert has not seen his friend Lindsey since, or he 
would have claimed the promised introduction 
I wish it had heed—Ada—it was, yourself.** 
And Maude clasped her friend's hand, and look¬ 
ed Into her fece, smiles breaking through her 


“It was, Indeed,” answered Miss Grey don 7 
“ although I had no idea who it was until you 
began to repeat the conversation.” 

A deep silence followed, for the incident had 
deeply afibeted Adelaide. 

“Mamie,” said she, at tost, “I have never 
thought it an evidence of true humility to under 
es t im ate the power of my words or actions over 
another, but it is not oft— that I see my moral 
acoountability for every spoken word in so dear 
alight. I shrink from being instrumental in 
bringing npon another the very same sacrifice 
that I am myself called to make.” 

“Adelaide,” answered Maude, “it is enough 
to be upon the side of truth, the results are with 
a higher power. But I have already stayed too 
long. I may do something for poor Fred, may 
I hot?” she asked, with a quivering lip, while 
she carSfolly veiled her eyes from the sorrowing, 
but dear searching gaze which Adelaide fixed 
npon her face, and to— harried away. 

Adelaide took up bCr work, bat toe hand that 
guided toe needle bed lost its wonted skill 

“Poor Maude,” said she, for the first time 
shedding tears. “ Impulsive and sympathetic as 
you are, you are yet a ttwe worn—, and hide the 
deepest wound under toe calmest exterior.” _ 

| Maude Qtthdm was an only child of a wealthy 

foeschant in Nbw York, but prosperity had not 
spoiled her. We find toe selfish, the grasping, 
tbs gross and vulgar pretty equally distributed 
ambjg rinfa and peer, —d by looking beneatk 
Outward ritenmscancet, we shall find the same 
Causes operating op— both classes. Maude was 
genOrout, a ffe ctio nate, and high-toned, because 
per father and mother, possessing all those quali¬ 
ties, had been careful to instill right principles ' 
toto bar j o atfafri i mind; Her friend, Adelaide 
Garden, wee toe daughter of a widow lady 
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who had once seta better days. By better days 
we do not mean days when money left her free 
to bask idly in its golden sunshine, for the Grey- 
dons had never been rich, and Mrs. Greydon's 
days had not been such days. In losing her 
husband and three children, Mrs. Greydon had 
lost what such a nature, rich in affection, most 
deeply regrets. Only those who have had ex¬ 
perience in that sad school, know what It is to 
be a widow; but although the world is full of 
the greedy and avaricious, there are many souls 
large enough to deal ljtore liberally with a wo¬ 
man than they would do with one of their own 
sex. Such Mrs. Greydon had met, perhaps be¬ 
cause her own integrity and independence luyd 
inspired the like qualities in others. It is true 
that her income had been limited, but she had a 
fund of prudence and foresight, that had stood 
her instead of more liberal means. As a mother 
she had nobly ftilfilled her duties, and now, both 
her son and daughter were able to relieve her 
from many of those economical expedients to 
which she had thought it an honor to resort, to 
save their income .from too rapid waste. 

When Mra. Greydon gave her only son to her 
country's service, she counted the cost. AU the 
love she had garnered hi her boy, all the hopes 
of support and shelter in her declining years 
were given np. Did she give too much? 

Ask her when she lays her head upon her pil¬ 
low, thankful that the restraint is over, and she 
can weep, unchecked by the loving eyes that 
have followed her form so wbtfnlly through the 
long day, and even through her tears she wiH 
tell you no. 

Maude Gilham had been Adelaide's school¬ 
mate, and since their return to New York, she 
had kept the sometimes evanescent flame of 
school-girl friendship warm and bright, by fre¬ 
quent visits and kindly deeds. A school girl's 
friendship, it has become a synonyms for every 
thing false or frail, but there are hearts capable 
of loving trnly, girlish though they may be, and 
some, loving only one, sad losing her, have nev¬ 
er filled the vacant place with a newer love. O, 
friend of my girlhood, early lost; has any tie in 
life made me forgetful of thee ? That fur, sweet 
face, hectic flashed, and toe bright for earth, has 
never faded from my gaze. Thy grave is still a 
sweet spot, though it enshrines only that lojtly 
form, for am I not often conscious of thy pres-; 
ence still, angelic visitant, havering near ms, 
strengthening and re-amring me in some doubt¬ 
ful moment, until the victory over evil has been 
won? 

Although the new recruits were fitting out in 
haste, they found many precious moments for 


(heif friends. Robert spent his fa hi* Untie 6B- 
ham's family. He had promised Mande to An 
so on condition that she sttorid keep np a brave 
heart As her premise had been given in afl 
seriousness, she tried to keep it, bat sometimes 
in the very midst of a che e iftd conversation, the 
would suddenly raise a pair of deep bine eyea 
brimming with tears to Robert, with such am 
eager, appealing tenderness in them, and on her 
trembling lip, that he would tell her laughingly,' 
her heroism was terribly contagious. 

Poor follow, the best thing he could do wus to 
clasp this precious sister cousin in his-arms, and 
give her leave to weep her fill. The reader wffi 
divine that Maude's long desired friendship be¬ 
tween Robert and her friend Adelaide, was in a 
fur way to progress. The ceremony of an in¬ 
troduction was scarcely needed b e t ween the two, 
for Frederic had been as eloquent an advocate in 
the young captain's fovor as Maude he r self. 
Through Robert's influence a lieutenant's com¬ 
mission had been procured for Frederic, and the 
two young men were as w a rm friends as a simi¬ 
larity of tastes and fosttngs, and the same moral 
status could make them. Both Mande and Ade¬ 
laide found consolation hi the thought that the 
young ofocers would be Ins eparable, and as bosh 
shared their home letters in foe most nnnfidsarial 
manner, each received answers to questions of 
vital moment to them, which neither would have 
asked in her own person. Robert wrote that but for 
Fred he should sometimes see dark boon, mush 
as he liked the stir and excitement of his own 
life, whfle Frederic wrote enthusiastically of the 
captain, saying: ^ Ada, ttH Mande that he fa foi 
mfokst follow I ever saw, brave, p atient, endur¬ 
ing* yrt as gentle and sympathetic as • woman." 
Then further on, “teH mother that I have been 
sick, but am quite wall now, thanks to Osptain 
Gilham. I never had a wish which he did not 
anticipate. I almost fancied It was mother* 
hand that made oven iHaest tolerable." 

"O, mother!" exclaimed Maude, addiemi^ 
Mrs. Gilham, as that lady sat by the w in dow to 
catch the last ray of light far tbs sake of gahtiug 
the latart evening news. Wo can afl teH bow 
she read, the eye undnr the stimulus of an un¬ 
wonted eodtement, taking in foe gist of whole 
columns at a glance, but we mast haua fait what 
that excitement was in a great city, to knowhow 
eaehtxcfead mhid acted upon tort nearest, jast 

- m electrle jar frilly eh arg ad nr—-» \\m | 

doable ]fertioa to tint next it, and thus the sab- 
tie fluid glider along, until with a terrible shock 
end recoil, e very thing is s ha tt i m i i before it- As 
such times redsofc and rtflnrtiin urn In abojeaoa. 
and thewfldtot fletion that prime alo^r ton Hi- 
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agrepM c wire, It tab m i* a true Mss of the 
state of the country. That night Mrs. Gilham 
read, her cheeks crimsoned with shame and in¬ 
dignation, of oar disgraceful defeat and otter 
soots*BoD; Bon. Ho wonder Maude's excla¬ 
mation fell upon her ear unheeded. Maude, 
wondering at her silence drew near, with an open 
letter in her hand, "from Cousin Robert, 
■et her/ * said she, holding op the paper with n 
•mile. 

“Merciful Heaven, child!’* exclaimed Mrs. 
Qfflmm, with stftusge emphasis for one so quiet, 
•what have we to do with that news! Bead 
here what heroes we have to fight our battles, 
die cowardly, spiritless fellows 1 O, my country, 
why was there not some heniie soul to tom the 
tide and make this ignoble rout a victory !" 

She passed, and both were silent, as the close¬ 
r-printed sheet again absorbed their attention. 
How and then they exchanged glances of dismay, 
Or a suppressed groan would break from Maude's 
Bps, as'that fearful list, the killed and wounded, 
presented to her eye now a name familiar as that 
of an acquaintance, or now one known to her by 
■potation for high political talent, now that of 
some gifted writer, now that of a neighbor, a 
user relative, orfrieodi Bnt who can dwell op¬ 
en the memory of that deadly sickness of heart, 
which overpowered us when we dsaak our fill of 
taeh honors, knowing that among those very 
■nqee wo might soon see one dear to as asour life! 

“ Robert ia unhurt, thank God for that," she 
mummied, reverently. 

“Tee," echoed her mother, “I do, indeed, 
hr I know my boy never sought safety in igno- 
hleflight. Bat see how his regiment was eat up, 
poor,heave follows! Maude, darling, what is 
it!" asked Mrs. Gilham, and from the white, 
hot voiceless Ups, her eye instinctively tamed to 
Ihe trembling finger apon the printed pegs, and 
tim reed there the name, that straggle as she 
mould for seif-control, Maude could neither see 
aor speak. 

“Fhor Frederic," heeethed Mm Gilham, soft- 
ly, and then from her mother's heart came a flood 
of tsars for the bereaved mother and she a widow. 
Another, instant and her whole attention was ab- 


“Aro you feint, dearest! Let me ring for 
tomettafeg!" 


The pala tips shaped a voiceless no,, then a 
tirnhsf coiet p assed over her foes, and she look¬ 
ed into her mother's eyes with a smile meant to 
1* semiring, bah sadder than .team. She lay 
**• tittle tiros, and in the desolate silence yoa 
^tightheve heard the heavy beat af ter laboring 


m 


“Please, mother, let at go and comfort Ada* 
bide!" 

“ Yes, dear," answered Mrs. Gilham, yielding 
unconsciously to the emotion that swayed her 
child, and without speaking both were soon robed 
and glided out into the street.] 

They passed knots of eager talkers, some in 
the low tone of repressed excitement were dis¬ 
cussing the causes and consequences of this de¬ 
feat; while others were uttering noisy impreca¬ 
tions upon those who had disgraced the Ameri¬ 
can name. It was easy to prophesy which of 
these were ready to dose ns those broken and 
disordered ranks. Hot the braggart critics who 
cursed those who had been tried and found want¬ 
ing, bnt those who spoke compassionately of 
those who had generously gone before them, to 
meet an ordeal through which their undisciplined 
courage might not pass unscathed. 

To .the surprise of both ladies, Mrs. Greydon 
and Ada had received the sad news with more 
calmness than they* Grieved and chagrined at 
the disorderly root and retreat of men that they 
had hoped so much from, they bad talked of the 
defeat and its consequences, and quietly assumed 
that another day would bring them better new* 
of Frederic. 

“Dearlittle Maude," said Adalaide, taking 
upon herself the office of comforter; " yon are 
very kind to come, bnt yon most not be anxious 
fbr us. This is but a telegraphic report I shall 
believe nothing until time confirms or contra¬ 
dicts these statements." 

“Tine enough," answered Maude, catching 
encouragement from the hopeful spirit in which 
this was spoken, and then re-assuring both Mrs. 
Greydon and Adelaide by her own cheerful and 
hopeful tones. Alas, they were bnt the re-echo 
of their own hope. How often the sinking cour¬ 
age is re-animated by just this reaction, or treble 
power is given to some melancholy foreboding 
when we hear it pot into words by another. 
When Mrs. Gilham and Maude returned home 
both were cheerful and bopeftd, but Maude's 
emotion haft not escaped her mother's notice. 
After Maude had retired to her own room, she 
roused herpelf from her reverie, and taking a sea* 
by her husband's side, attracted his attention by 
a caress, that made the paper drop from his hand, 
and brought a smile to his anxious feoe. 

'‘Nathan," she asked, in a hesitating tone, 
“Maude seems young, 1 know, bat have you 
ever thought her particularly interested in—in 
anybody !" 

“ What a diplomatist yon would make, Mary/* • 
was the reply, accompanied by a roguish twinkle, 
in his eye. “ Supposing .yon give me another 
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„ Utk dse to yohr suspMont, and then tike a du- 
tifdl husband, I will think just a* you do or don't, 
which it it?" * 

«Mr. Gil ham !" 

The gentleman addressed spitte d the lectors 
upon decorum by a kiss as food as a low^Moold 
have been, and then watched the firm face before 
him with an expression of amusement for a mo¬ 
ment or two. 

“My dear," be asked, more serioady, “what 
has come over yon? Maude has shown a great 
deal of interest in a number of yoang men, bat 
It has always been done in such a modest, capti¬ 
vating, altogether natural way, that I have en¬ 
joyed it vastly." 

“ I cannot explain, Nathan, and yet I feel—" 

“ Mary," answered her husband, in a serious, 
hot re-assnring tone, “you know that It is my 
intention to leave Maude free to judge for herself 
In that matter. I think she will be wiser than 
we. She shall marry the man she loves, provid¬ 
ed he be thoroughly honest and Upright, that is, 
ahem 1 unless his intellect should foil below par; 
in that case—ahem 1 I might act the part of the 
bad papa in the story book, to arouse you, and 
need a great deal of coaxing. I have half a 
mind to try it. Fancy me at the mercy of two 
such captivating women, how long would I hold 
out?" 

A gratified smile illumined Mrs. Gtiham's 
features as he closed; she was already building 
bright castles for her own little darling, from 
which, with all a mother's tenderness, she was 
shutting out all trials and cares and sorrows. 

The next day's news verified Adelaide's hopes, 
her brother's name appeared among the miming. 
She came to visit Maude herself, and both look¬ 
ed forward to a still more hopeful account as 
soon as Robert should write. Letters came from 
Robert, and Mrs. Gilham herself carried the 
package to Maude's room, as she was dramtng 
for dinner. 

“We will excuse you, If your letters prove 
more attractive than a dinner," said she, trying 
to put aside the forebodings that oppressed her. 

Maude smiled, and taking the package, broke 
the seal, just as the door was safely closed upon 
her. Robert gave a full and glowing acoonnt of 
the shaft his company had had in their first bat¬ 
tle, but broke off abruptly to say: 

“ That cruel account of Frederic's death must 
have greatly distressed Adalaide and her mother, 
but 1 see by my papers that bis name appeared 
among the missing soon after. Merciful Heaven! 
• is it my fete to dash such sweet hopes to the 
ground? I am a coward. I cannot write to them, 
the words look cruelly cold and unfeeling. To you, 
ter, tender-hearted Maude, I must'leave the sol- 


theireorrow by your sympathy. Encl ose d araletr 
ten written in camp before the battle, which Fred¬ 
eric desired me to send to his mother and sister tf 
befell. To Ada's care bo leaves the letter enclos¬ 
ed in the blank envelope. He kept his mwret wafl, 
freely as be confided in me be never told mo over 
what young life his early but glorious death, 
would throw the shadow of a grave. We are 
coming home soon. I cannot tefl you tt 1 
would about poor Fred. In tbs midst of all tel 
carnage and confusion I saw him fmU. I p r essed 
towaras him. Happy fate, he had forgotten the 
horrors that dismayed my soul, for he lay then, 
with a smile upon his feee, a smile that irr ad i at ed 
thorn beloved features as nothing earthly had 
ever done. But I could not remain by him, ay 
duty pressed me onward. When I was finest 
great Heaven, Maude, can I tell you bow I went 
mad with shame and Indignation, when thepaato 
stricken herd rushed past me on their way to 
everlasting shame and disgrace 1 It was thus 
that I was free to look once more for that well- 
beloved form. I searched in vain/ and I smiled 
bkariy as I said, 4 Thank God, he never knew 
that bis countrymen tuned their hacks upon 
their foes, and fled in ignominious fear over soil 
hallowed by his heart's blood.' May Hearott 
soften the blow that most fell upon one dear to 
so brave a heart." 

How long ago that mast have fettea from hm 
nerveless hand—Robert’s- kites. She locked ul 
it vacantly. 'Was this real? Was k not rater 
a midnight toner, that dream-tike weald pern 
away, if she had bat snrength to ream bemrif 
and go out into that glad regio n of song and 
oaaehioe that she had left so far away ? She 
looked up. Alas, the sun s h one , the Aomen k 
her window were rejoicing in fho lavish gold that 
streamed through tbs broad oa r sme nt, wink her 
own Bttk bird was singing as if ha longed to 
melt his soul into one eafcanVing steak of melo¬ 
dy, and poor it out upon her oar. 

She press ed her bands over the Umpire that 
throbbed with dull, benumbing pain, and looked 
at him vacantly, than transferring all her self 
pHy upon the uneu ns c i on s so n g st ress , she arid, 
aloud, “ Poor, poor birdie.” A soft rain of Sana 
broke from her eyes that caved her from gokg 
mad. Uote all the strem of emotions which 
racked and tore her heart, she was eonsekns of 
a dill un d er bunanl of thought, whi ch was urg¬ 
ing upon her attention stee n igk ei ed duty. 
Peeckne duty, something to defer another. She 
clung to it, it was an anchor fastening her frnfe 
storm-beaten bark to the living world of mlirits. 
Such sympathy as she eonkl, she wooid cony to 
Adehdte She net up, prepend hmsrif mo- 
chanieatty for a walk, kib n m smnge kr hm 
mother, and went to her friend. She tbing hi 
that rim had fldftei uttoriy, what rim conM ari- 
tber speak nor repress her own ov ap t w arin g 
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sympathy transcended aft other. As they parted, 
idabide placed the letter in the blank envelope 
hi Meade’s hand without speaking, kissed her, 
and toned soddeuly away. The young soldier 
had devoted his last hoar of life to the penning 
of a farewell to Mande, in which lore and grief 
wave sadly blended. More eloquent and touch¬ 
ing sentences were nerer written. 

u Bat for this,” said she, “I should perhaps 
nerer hare known how he lored me.” And she 
em b a lme d the pterions sheet with tears and 
Mao. As she sat with it clasped in her hand, 
rainly straggling to compose herself for a meet¬ 
ing with her father and mother, she heard a gen¬ 
tle step, and in a moment her mother's arm was 
drawn around her, and that feir young head, 
lonry with its first great weight of anguish, was 
at rest upon that fond heart which had hereto¬ 
fore shared all her joys, or chased away her 
sorrows. 9 

** Bear little Mande,” Baid she, in a soft, trem¬ 
ulous tone, “ nerer until to-night hare yon had 
to end ore a grief which my lore could not lessen. 
But my precious child has been taught that there 
is a lore and compassion truer and tenderer than 
even a another's. Strength to endure lies in 
humble submission to the divine will.” 

“ In time, dear mother, I hope to learn this. 
I will be humble and submissive, but O, this is 
•e terrible r 

Mrs. Gil bam drew the convulsed form closer, 
sod left her to weep in silence. 

“There is such comfort in your nearness, 
toother,” she said, at last “I feel alone, and 
hi darkness. O, do not tkink me rebellious, you 
hare known what it was to taste the bitterness of 
death.” 

M Yes, dear, and can assure yon that God wOl 
gNe you strength to endure if yon trust him.” 

14 Mother,” said Mande, after another long 
rffcnce, "this is not umnaidenly. Frederic lev¬ 
el me, but for his death I should perhaps never 
kave known it- I mean he would not have 
breathed it He was proud and poor.” And 
then placing the open letter in her mother's hand, 
the continued“ Let my father read it too, hot 
tofi him that it was death that broke the seal of 
•fieoce which he had placed upon his bps. He 
tom too tree, too manly, too sick—” 

She bowed tier head upon her bands unable 
te say more, while Mrs. Gilham’s own eyes rain- 
*d tears upon the poor senseless sheet, as she 
tofove to mad. Whea she carried it to her hue- 
head, his emotions entirely overcame him. He 
toUd not have mourned for Robert mom truly, 
diet time die tendsrest bond of sympathy 


united He three, and It grew dally stronger , as 
Maude strove to conquer her sorrow, by doing 
all in her power for them. 

“Robert's return was a consolation to them 
aft. They would sit and listen to the smallest 
detail of Frederic's camp Hfe with that kind of 
eager interest which always connects itself with 
all that has concerned the loved and lost. It is 1 
thus we strive io keep the departed spirit linked 
to all the common things of life, lest we should 
forget or be forgotten by one no longer bound to 
ns by earth's ties and cares. How few dare to 
believe that the veil which separates them is but 
slight, or strive to keep it so by holy living. 

Adelaide mourned her brother deeply, but 
with rare sdf-fbrgetftdness she devoted herself to 
the task of cheering and comforting her mother 
and Mauda, and the very effort to do so bore up 
and sustained her own sinking spirits. And 
who of us have not learned that in our bitterest 
bereavements God sends ns peculiar consolations f 
His crosses are not so hard to bear when taken' + 
up in the spirit of his beloved Son, who in the 
agony of his passion still prayed, “Father, not 
my will, but thine be done.” 

One afternoon Maude and Robert were sitting 
side by side in earnest conversation, when Rob¬ 
ert said, softly caressing the head that had drop¬ 
ped upon his shoulder to hide the gathering tears: 

“Maude, cun you forgive me for having so 
cruelly taaed your fortitude t” 

“Yon, Robert 1” asked Maude, smiling at 
him through her team. “I do not know that 
you ever did or said an unkind thing to mein aft 
your life ” 

“ Then it was because your gentleness disarm¬ 
ed my Unruly temper, but I allude to that letter* 
How little we know of our best friends. I never 
dreamed that Frederic loved you. I wonder I 
did not kiU you by my seeming caieleasneau. 
The trufli was, 1 wa*' overcome by Frederic's 
death, our terrible repulse, and the anguish I 
must bring upon Mm. Greydon and Adelaide 
wheal wrote* Maude, it was not because I 
loved Adelaide more than you, not because I 
wished to throw my burdens upon you that I 
wrote thus. Loving you with that kind of ten- 4 
derates that a brother feels for a younger sister, 

I forgot that you hud become something more 
than a pet and plaything. How could I dream 
that I was setting my heedless foot upon this 
precious flower 1” 

“Indeed, Robert,” said Maude, earnestly, 

“ you are doing yourself injustice. How many 
times I have thanked yon for giving mb such a 
duty to perform. I might have been selfish in 
my own sorrow but for that.” 
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Bobert fixed an almost reverent geae upon the 
upturned face that had won such tender grace 
and beauty from its very, sorrow, as he said: 

“ O, Maude, teach me patience. What is my 
loss compared with yours t and yet I am still 
fretting, while you seem grateful for everything. 
I could not endure what you do. But I must 
leave you. I have business down town/' 

“Ah, Robert, I learned patience of one more 
trustful than L If you will wait for me, I will 
go now, and ask Adelaide to visit with me a 
poor woman whose husband was a private in one 
of our New York regiments. He was killed at 
Bull Run, and now she is dying, and will leave 
three little ones orphans, and yet every day her 
faith in God's promises seems to grow brighter. 
She suffers all things hopefully. O, I have learn¬ 
ed such sweet lessons at her bedside." 

“Yes,and taught them too, doubtless. 0, 
Maude, why am 1 not better, when I have such 
a sweet teacher always by me 1" 

As they conversed they bed reached Mrs. 
Greydon's door, Robert stopped abruptly. 

“ See here, Maude, you ladies ought not to go 
into that street unattended. Will Miss Greydon 
object to my coming in and waiting for yon 1" 

“ Certainly not, and we shall be very glad of 
your company, bat can your business wait 1" 

, “ It shall. I cannot trust you alone." 

Maude smiled as she glanced up at her tall, 
handsome protector, and thought how often she 
had threaded those forlorn alleys, safe in the 
fearless consciousness of being about her duty, 
and under the eye of that Providence that notes 
the sparrow's fall. 

“Well," said she, as the servant answered 
their ring, “as I am quite at home here, I shall 
give you a seat in the parlor, while I go to find 
Ada.'' And thns saying, she glided up the stair¬ 
case and made her way to Ada's room. 

It was a pretty apartment, fitted up with books, 
pictures, and all those little appliances which a 
woman needs to carry on her multifarious pur¬ 
suits. Ada had called it her lodge, and had as¬ 
sured Maude that over the door there was writ¬ 
ten in invisible letters of gold, “Always at home 
to thee. Maude." Giving a light tap, she scarce¬ 
ly waited for the low “comein," before she 
stood in the centre of the room. And then she 
knew that she did not stand in Adelaide's pres¬ 
ence. She glanced towards the curtained win¬ 
dow hurriedly, then stood rooted to the spot. 
CquM the grave give op its dead, or was that 
searching, tender, passionate gaze an illusion 1 
It was thus she had always seen him, in all those 
pictures which love and memory bad drawn. 
His dark eyes full of light, his proud, shapely 


features made unutterably beautiftd by tbeoot- 
glowing of a soul, strong, and one and tender. 
She made an impulsive movement forward, and 
then in a mingled rush of tears and suiiles, that 
crowded the emotions of days into a moment's 
space* she found herself clasped in Frederic 
Greydon's arms, to be kissed again and again 
with passionate fondness. And then he pot her 
from him, to read with a joy softened by tender 
regret, what sorrow for him had written upon n 
face and figure, once a living imper s onation of n 
bright and beautiful girlhood. 

But we have no right here, when everything 
conspires to leave the lovers alone in their first 
meeting. Cupid, or some other agent, has sent 
Mrs. Greydon out into the garden in pursuit of 
a mischievous dog, that insists upon walking 
precisely through the centre of her choicest flower¬ 
beds. Adelaide who is superintending a. wonder¬ 
ful dish especially patronized by Frederic in oth¬ 
er days, is suddenly seized with fcn irresistible 
impulse to go up and refresh her eyes with a 
view of his handsome, pale face, in order to re¬ 
assure herself that it is really he, so she darts 
into the parlor to cany up a book which she 
thinks will entertain him. 

Robert, happily unconscious of the fact that 
Maude is absent a long time, stands by the tablet 
biasing. He is picturing Ada's sweet, sad face, 
as he saw it last, and hoping that time will make 
her more like her old self when he comes back 
from the wan wearing his laurels, and prepared 
to make her queen of his heart and the Indies. 
Why build castles in Spain at all, unless they 
can be more splendid than the domestic ones 
which grow np so slowly at home, when a young 
man is architect of his own fortune! Suddenly 
she stands before him, a sweet, domestic goddaot 
her cheeks rosy as Aurora's, her eyes radiaaft 
with that light whose glow is brighter than the 
dawn, as motionless with surprise as if some old 
enchantress had turned her into a stone. But 
she could not have remained a statue under such 
an eloquent gaze, if she had been hewn from the 
rock. 

“0, Bobert 1" she exclaimed, “I am so hap¬ 
py. Do try and prepare Maude for such an un¬ 
expected—indeed, I do not know what I am say¬ 
ing." And then yielding to the gentle attempt 
which Robert had made to seat her upon the 
sofa, she dropped her head upon the arm, talking 
laughing and crying all in a breath. 

“ Miss Greydon," he asked, in an eager, anx¬ 
ious tone, “ what has happened! Can I do 
anything for you 1" 

“ No, indeed," she answered, raising her free, 
and smiling brightly. “ I never win m happy 
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ferny fife. It to MixW I mb anatom about” 

“ If I can carry any mm— g o to her, or do aaj~ 
tiring to Mitt job/' begin Robert, eagerly. 

“Don't you understand me! Indeed, I 
thought I bud told you a hundred times. Fred¬ 
eric Is alive, is here^thl* moment, in this house!” 

Then such a joy flashed into his eyes, as he 
took Ada’s hand, that she needed not a word to 
sssure her &at his sympathy was as fall as even 
her full heart could wish it. 

"Tell me about it,” said he, remembering 
Maude had a nearer claim than even he, upon 
Frederic, and thoughtful enough to detain Ada 
as long as possible. “ It is incredible. I saw 
him fell, and I left no means untried to learn 
what had become of him.” 

“It was singular,” aaswesed Ada, “for as 
you say, he fell, as he thought, mortally wound¬ 
ed. He tells us that he does not know how long 
he lay unconscious, nor why he was spared, for 
when he recovered his senses enough to look 
shout him, he was alone with the dead bodies, 
stabbed, hacked, and robbed of everything val¬ 
uable, lying ail around him, while he had escap¬ 
ed. By an almost superhuman effort he dragged 
himself a little distance, and then dropped down 
exhausted. When he recovered his conscious- 
nsss, days after, he was in the bouse of a woman 
who told him that he had been brought there by 
some soldiers. She tended bim as well as she 
could, but as he had been robbed with the rest, 
there were no papers, not a mark about him 
which could give any due to his name. Of 
course his first strength was used in getting 
home, to relieve our anxiety, but I fear the ex¬ 
ertion will cost him weeks of suffering.” 

“Thankyon,” said Robert, as soon as Ada 
paused, out of breath with giving this rapid 
sketch, “ but Fred and I will go over the whole 
atour leisure, when we are rational enough. 
As for Maude, she has gone up to your room, 
and I dare say has been able to bear the joy of 
this blessed hour as bravely as she has borne her 
Inals.” 

The wound which Frederic had received prov¬ 
ed more serious than he had expected, and the 
exertion and excitement consequent upon his - 
return, brought on a relapse. But be bore this 
trial, which demanded move patience of a certain 
kfed than many possess, very calmly. Even the 
prospect of losing his left arm did not draw from 
him a murmur. 

14 It is enough to be hers,” he would say, 
linking back upon the pillows which Ada had 
•o carefully adjusted, and following her with his 
eyes, in her agile and graceful movements about 
hftttkiMM. "Daa’t talk alxMta m/ notk*T¬ 


ing say smussmeuts I oduld lie bere always, 
watching you and mother, and, moreover, I have 
fan enough in enumerating the nine hundred 
and ninety ingenious excuses which you both 
find for doing the most unhsavdof and anuses** 
sary things for my Oomfbrt.” 

“Ah, well,” gaily answered Adelaide, her 
beaming eyes fixed upon his fees with a look of 
intense and wistful tenderness, “ you can’t help 
yourself, happily for us, and when you were the 
vigorous, proud young' brother and son, you 
would do everything for as, and take nothing in 
return. Now it is our turn, and you may just 
as well submit gracefully.” A piece of advice 
which was received with a happy, satisfied smile, 
and immediately put into action. 

Mr. and Mrs. Gilham were among the first 
and most constant of Frederic’s visitors, and 
their cordiality and interest in his well-being 
during his boon of enforced quiet was very 
| soothing. How many bright visions were link- 
I ed with Maude’s pretty fee*. How long he re¬ 
membered the picture she made whenever she 
ventured to come timidly in and stand by his 
bedside for a moment. But even in his day 
dreams Frederic marked out for himself an inde¬ 
pendent course, which set aside all idea of ask¬ 
ing for Maude’s hand, until he had made his 
own fortune. And thus it cams to pass, that as 
day after day passed by, the distance between 
the two was ever wideniag. Maude felt more 
than she could define. It seemed to her that he 
was sacrificing too much to pride. He was too 
courteous, too self-poss e ss e d, she could have for¬ 
given some show of weakness better. How long 
was this barrier to stand between them! Would 
he leave her altogether, when he was once more 
able to go about his duties! 8he wished this 
gold, this difference in station, might be swept 
away, no matter how. What did she care for it, 
now that it stood between her and happiness! 

“ He is bard and cold,” she weald ex claim, 
mentally, “ or he could not sacrifice my feelings 
on the altar of his pride.” 

Then with her cheeks glowing with blushes, 
at the boldness of her very thoughts, she would 
draw out that precious letter from its resting 
place in her escritoire, and read it over. Thera * 
was no coldness there, no harrier; all the pas¬ 
sionate tenderness of his nature had infused 
warmth into that confession and farewell. It 
was half a pleasure and half a pain to shed lean 
over it again, even as she had done when she be- 
lieved him lost forever. 

One day, not long after Frederic had recover-, 
ed health and strength enough to be able to go 
put, bis physician called in. Doctor Mead sat 
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down tad conversed for some time with Mu. 
Greydon, but Me quick, o be rvart eye had been 
all the while taking la information a» to hu pa¬ 
tient's condition. At length wheeling suddenly 
about, he bead him with: 

“ Well, Fred, I am ready for ft, oat with it." 

“ Then tell me how long I am to be swathed 
np here like a great baby. Ada and my amdons 
mama here, hardly give me leare to sneece." 

“Why, doctor," exclaimed Mm. Greydon, 
“ I don't know what alia Frederic. I haven't 
heard him speak aa impatient word until this 
morning." 

“A sore sign, madam, that he is getting better. 
Well," addressing Fred, as he began to lay aside 
the bandages, “ here yen are it liberty, and let 
me tell yon, with a fair prospect of finally regain¬ 
ing complete command over these muscles. So 
much for obeying orders. Bat yoa are not go¬ 
ing back into the army, not with my consent, at 
least" 

“ No," answered the young man, with an air 
of enforced resignation, u I hare given that up." 

“ Well, yon have done yonr duty nobly thus 
for," said the doctor, cheerily, “and will no 
doubt ser(? your country at home aa well as 
npon the battle-field.” 

“1 shall try to do so, sir." 

“ Well, I hold that industrious, high-minded, 
Christian young men are better safeguards of 
our liberties, than hosts of armed men. I wish 
there were more like this son of yours, madam." 

“ Thank yon," answered Frederic, smiling, as 
if even this h eartfelt praise did not reach that 
deep seated disquiet, which it was harder to en¬ 
dure than bodily pain. "I want to be at work, 
doctor." 

“Eight, you may look for it at one* Tou 
ate off my bands now, although I am half sorry 
to say it. I like visiting agreeable people." And 
with this laughing compliment the doctor bowed 
towards Mrs. Greydon and Ada, and went out. 

The truth of the matter was, that bodily in¬ 
firmities .had induced a state of morbid sensitive¬ 
ness and pride, whidi Adelaide was not slow to 
perceive, because it was so unlike her brother's 
naaal cheerfulness and good sense. She was net 
t h er efo re, unprepared to hear Frederic say, as 
soon as they were done: 

“Ada, I am going away." 

“ What plans have you made that will neces¬ 
sarily take you away front nst" she asked, 
gently. 

“ I think I shall do better away," he answer¬ 
ed, waiving all further discussion by his manner. 

Ada smiled. 

“ What can you do elsewhere that you cannot 


do laee, and wkat can you leave behind yon toft 
is hindering year true pr o gress 1" 

“Pshaw! don't be absurd,” was the abrupt 
(acclamation. 

“ Tes, dear Fred, aflow me to botebsnrd, im¬ 
pertinent, inquisitive, anything I choose tohe 
now." And as she spoke, she raised her eyes 
to his bee, and he gased down into their liquid, 
lustrous depths, and beheld a world of tender 
entreaties, which her tongue had failed to aitfam- 
late. Be paused impulsively in hie walk np and 
down the apartment, which he had been pranc¬ 
ing as if too narrow for his mood, and looked at 
her. 

“ Tou remember once,” continued the ha v ing 
voice, “ how pride met pride, and coldness wan 
deepened by silence. O, how vainly did I re¬ 
proach myself for everything but the fondest love^ 
in those dark hours that came and sat in judg¬ 
ment npon my sins. Now, you may call ms 
fond, foolish, aaythteg but proud to you." 

“Predous sister, may Heaven forgive me," 
said he, ns he bent to kiss her. “ But, Ada, I 
cannot tell you how I s uffer . My plans all 
thwarted, my hopes baffled, and I crippled, fcfie, 
dependent, placed in the character of a suitor for 
the hand of a heroine. No, Ada, do not apeak, 
I wfl! not stay here, even my worst enemy shall 
not cay that I owe my success in that q uar ter to 
a lucky flesh wound. When I deserve Mamie's 
hand I will ask for it. O, Ada, what r eproa ch 
ful eyes. Look away if you do not wish to make 
a woman of me." 

“ Do you think I will sit here and listen to 
such utterly false accusations against my broth¬ 
er?” said she, laughing, until his stern brown 
irianed a little. Then reverently, “ Ten speak 
of being beffled, thwarted, your plans broken of. 
Who has done this?" 

He bowed his head upon hie hands and wan 
silent. 

“Are our plans better than God's ?” atoed Ada. 

& did not answer. 

“ It is hard, poor Fred, hut—" 

“ Not more than I deserve," broke from Me 
lips with a groan. “Ada, I have not meant to 
set my will in opposition to Ms. I did not see 
ct&riy. Tou have put my pride hf a new light 
—a light that se arch e s me through and through." 

“ Tou were in the dark, because yen were 
weak and suffering—now you wH be yoursriC. 
Remember our worst weaknesses and mo aan amaa 
are usually committed for the cake of the peo pl e 
whom we most desp is e, *" quoted Ada, and her 
tone was one of thoughtftil sdfasproaeh, not 
that of one coldly moralising. 

“Ada," asked her brother, after so— memento 
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spent In thought, “bow would yon have me do ?” 

“ May 1 tell you without risking inother 
ydhaw*” 

“Try me.” 

“Well, then, I would Id the first place ask 
you to treat Maude to a glimpse of the better, 
feMe of your heart She probably knows by this 
time all that eke wishes to of your pride and 
other kindred traits. ( should not hate advised 
you to seek her hand if you had remained at 
home, but since she knows that you love her, 
you cannot go hack to your old stand point 
We all know if you had died upon the battle¬ 
field, as we supposed that you had, Maude's 
whole Ulb would have been changed. She would 
never have been our light-hearted Maude again, 
never. Ton are restored to her from the brink 
of the grave; make her life happy, by proving 
that your letter was a confusion of sincer e affee- 
tkm, and leave, no matter who, your enemies if 
you have them, out of the queetkm. For, Fred¬ 
eric, you cannot believe that either Maude or her 
'parents will suspect you of being base enough 
to become a fortune-hunter. The poor ohttd 
doubtless wishes her money eonid be put utterly 
out of sight. I know what her heart pleads for. 

I know how cruel your distrust of her generosity 
must seem" 

“Do I distrust her t Not in the toast, Ada” 

“Then teU her so. Now you appear to, most 
esrtainly. Fred, a true woman like Maude, does 
not love upon conditions. Depend upon it, you 
will retain her respect as long as you deserve it. 
It is you Maude loves, knd she craves the privi- 
legs of proving that with her heart she gives you 
everything. It might gratify your pride to go 
•way and come back some years hence her equal 
In fortune, but think what sacrifices both would 
make, and for what ?” 

“But her fetber, Ada, men do not took at 
these things as women do. Sh«i I ask him Is 
a c ce p t such a son-in-law, when be doubtless 
hopes that Maude will draw a prim in the mat- 
rilnoaial lotter y , not each a mte s r a bto blank?” 

“ Mr. Gilham is not an ordinary man, as yoa 
will find upon better acquaintance. I know of 
no man who measures others so strictly by thshr 
intrinsic worth.” 

“Welt, Ada, I am convinced that it is my 
duty to see him, hut I didad the intervibw.” 
And as he spoke, F r ede ri c rose to go out. 

With little purpose except to avoid redacting 
npon a subject that fitted his mind with misgiv¬ 
ings, Frederic went into the street But Ada's 
wards were with hist. 

“ Have I seemed to eonsidsr Maude capable of 
hoh^ biased by tush motives, then 1 have wrong- 
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“ and I shall go add tell her so at once.” 

Thus reflecting, he dfremed his-oieps tow a rd ! 
Mr. GUham’s reddens*, wnfi was soon after en¬ 
gaged in conmesatton with Mrs. Gilham. Maude 
had gene out 

“ Frederic/' asked Mrs. Gilham, looking Into 
Iris eyes with a mother's reproadhfal tenderness, 
“why have youf been toss cordial here than else¬ 
where?” 

“ Have I ?” he asked, as much to gain time 
as anything. 

" If yon knew how our hearts have been open¬ 
ed to receive you, how happy your recovery has 
made us, you would not think ns unreasonable 
if we expected'a great deal to return; we are not 
disinterested enough to give you up wholly, even 
to your mother and stoter.” 

“ I have felt that too much depended upon 
your good opinion to risk anything,” said he, 
with a saddened free. “ Forgive me If I have 
seemed ungrateful.” 

“Not ungratefol, hut too fohhlees,” saM she, 
with a smHe in her eyes that met his frank gaae 
with such a look that he understood all she desir¬ 
ed he should. 

At that moment Mr. Gilham came In from the 
street, and advanced to meet him. He said little, 
but that little placed the young man much more 
at ease than many elaborate compliments could 
have done. Conversation flowed rapidly and 
naturally from one subject to another for some 
time, when Frederic with a flushed cheek, and in 
an unsteady tone, asked for a fow minutes’ pri¬ 
vate conversation. Mr. Gilham tod the way to 
his library. Recovering his composure by an 
effort, Frederic began: 

“I trust, sir, that you will exonerate me from 
the Charge of presumptuousnees, When yon re¬ 
fract upon the fact that the letter addressed to 
your daughter would never have been sent to 
her under—'' 

“ My dear follow, you are going altogether 
wrong, let me set yoa right, and then I will 
listen meet attentively. I should not have ac¬ 
cused you of presum p t uou s n eas if you had asked 
me for Maude's bund six m o n t hs ago. There is 
but eue firing that could create the least disparity 
between you two, and that I never allow such 
immense weight as you seem to suppose 1 do. 
Let us meet one another as men, and Judge one 
another independently of money.” 

“Them is now another drawback,” begun 
Frederic* glancing at his aim, without looking 
up. 

“Drawback, and to foe eyes of a romantic 
young lady, a wound received in a good came. 
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a memento of the braver? of at least one young 
soldier at Ball Bon? Well, well, your modesty 
js,nnpari11alod In these times," 

“ Will yon hear nothing apoa that side t" ask¬ 
ed the young man, looking into the benevolent 
brown eyes that were tamed upon him, with 
teen of feeling standing in bis own. 

“ No, they are words thrown away. Trust as, 
and yon shall find that we love yon as fondly as 
we do Maude. We never descant upon her 
drawbacks.” 

“ Toot noble generosity, sir, has disarmed my 
pride. I did not, could not, expect saoh en¬ 
couragement.” 

“ Perhaps it may teach yon—” 

“ It has taught me a less on , sir, which I trust 
I may never forget.” 

“ Then prove it by meeting ns at least half 
way,” said Mr.. Gilliam, laughing, as he stepped 
to the door. “ Mrs. Gilham is getting impatient, 
I must take her into your confidence it seems. 
Ha, little rogue, and it is you V* be cried, as the 
open door disclosed the beautiful Maude, blush¬ 
ing at the unexpected presence of her lover in 
her father's library. “ Hem, oeme hem, I must 
kiss you once mom, and then give yon away to 
that audacious young soldier hem.” 

Tears gathered in his eyes, as he placed the 
fair, trembling hand in that of the young man. 

“ Take her, and as I have now given yon my 
best treasure, we are equal, so let ns hear no 
mom on that point. Good morning, I am going 
to carry Mrs. Gilham into the country. Maude, 
keep the house and this new found son of mine 
until we oeme back.” And away he went, leav¬ 
ing Frederic to make his peace with Maude as 
best he might. 

" 0 , Frederic,” said she, raising her eyes tim¬ 
idly, to meet the tender, passionate, and proudly 
radiant ones which looked down into hers, “ how 
could yon doubt met” 

" Because I was a coward when I risked mom 
than Ufa.” 

On his way homeward Frederic met his old 
friend Mr. McDermott. He bed been in his em¬ 
ployment as clerk before leaving, hot with char¬ 
acteristic unwillingness to ask favors, he had not 
sought his old place again. Mr. McDermott 
grasped his hand cordially. 

“ I never fait so glad of anything fat my Ufa,” 
ha exclaimed, with heart-falt emotion. “ We 
thought we had lost yon, once. I fall you it 
was a dreadfully still day up at the place the day 
we got news of your fall. Met Doctor Mead 
just now, told me yon would come out all right 
and wanted to go into huslnem again. I started 
right off for your place, hut did not find you. I 


wanted to make you an offer. My head dak 
has gone off with that last regiment, yon know, 
but glad as we should aU he to see you hack, wo 
can't ask it, knowing that yon can do bette r .” 

“Not in New York, sir,” answered young 
Greydon, warmly. 

“ Wouldn't like a partnership In one of our 
best houses, eh!” 

Frederic was as straight as an arrow at this. 
Mr. McDermott looked at him with a vague ex¬ 
pression, then suddenly broke out with: 

. “ Excuse me, Greydon, I am always talking 
in the dark. I forgot that I had never told you.” 

“ Told me what, sir t" inquired Frederic. 

“ Why, just before you went o£ a ge ntl em an 
came to me fa make some inquiries as to your 
badness abilities. I gave him my opinion, and 
then he told me that he had had his eye upon 
yon for some time. He had long bean in seareh 
of a thoroughly honest, upright, and talented 
young man to take the responsibility from his 
own shoulders, and he said that be considered, 
yon jast the one. It wont do to tali you all he 
said.” 

“But did be net suppose I had some capital ? 
Such offers are not usually made.to poor young 
men like myself.” 

“ Exactly so, just what I said to him.” 

“ ‘A son who looks after his mother’s intere* 
rather than his own, or limits his expenditures 
that he may increase his sister's opportunities Car 
acquiring aa education, is harder to find than a 
few thousand dollars/ was his answer.” 

“ Yon surprise me. I was not aware that I 
had such a friend in New York. My acquire- 
ance in such circles is limited.” 

“Ah, Greydon, yon boys forget that wo old 
heads have a motive for studying the character 
of oar rising young men. I coaid toll you more 
about these young sprigs than they or you might 
care to hear, and more about other men's desks 
than ay own, and when 1 find one going right 
through all these fiery temptations un sca th ed , 
why my old heart warms op. I feel as if I want¬ 
ed to hid him godspeed ” 

They stopped on side by ride in silence for 
nometimf) 

“Well, as I was saying,” began Mr. McDer¬ 
mott, “just then this rebellion turned us all op- 
ride down, and Mr. Gilham—” 

“Mr. Gilham,” broke unconsciously from. 

Frederic's lips- 

“ Biass me, haven't I told yon his name be¬ 
fore ? Well, Gilham concluded to wait, and kt 
you take yonr own coarse, shout going. But 
when he told me about you yestoeday, he was as 
happy as he ceuld 1re *1 never could make. 
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Bobert into a merchant/ said be, • tad now I 
bare found hb equal, a boy after my own heart, 
eongratnlate me, McDermott. 9 . Ton may be 
sure I did ft, and warmly too, although we are 
all florry to loee yon. Come and see ne when 
yon can." And- robbing his hands with good- 
natored enthusiasm, Mr. McDermott toned 
down another street 

“And this was the Providence that was lend¬ 
ing me when I talked of baffled hopes, and brok¬ 
en plans," was the thought that made the young 
man's head drop upon his breast in repentant 
sorrow. 

“Bight about, fboe, or I wfll have yon court 
martialed for dis r e s pect to yonr superiors. Mak¬ 
ing a projectile of your own head after that fash¬ 
ion. Upon my word, Fred, I have some faith 
in Rs hardness," cried a cheery voice, just as 
Jfrederic Greydon found himself running into an 
approaching pedestrian. 

“ 1 beg your pardon. Captain Gilham," was 
tile response, as he drew himself up with a prompt 
military salute. 

“Are you beside yourself to be out at this 
hour!" asked Robert, giving him a searching 
gl an c e from under his eyebrows. 

“Maude!" 

“Ah, that will do, volumes could not form a 
better excuse." 

But Frederic was not to be stopped here, his 
hsart was full, and Robert must share his hap¬ 
piness, and if his happiness was doubled by shar¬ 
ing ft, be certainly had as large a share as often 
Balls to the lot of mortals here. 

“Robert," exclaimed Frederic, suddenly seis¬ 
ed with a new idea, “ I wonder you have never 
found a fitting kindred spirit in all your wander¬ 
ings I Is glory to be yonr Sole divinity through 
lift!" 

A smile curled young Gtlham's lip. Then fas 
u moment he answered, gravely holding out a 
beautiful flowering plant which his blanket had 
conce al ed. 

“Although no polytheist, Flora is at present 
the object of my devotion." And thus speaking, 
be entered Mrs. Greydon’s door with her son, in 
such a matter-of-course way, that Frederic failed 
to uotioe that it was by no means a usual occur¬ 
rence. Mrs. Greydon and Ada rose to receive 
them, giving Frederic a mild reproof for having 
caused them eo much anxiety by his long absence. 

“Mother," gravely remarked Frederic, “1 
wfll ask your pardon by-and by." 

“Ton are as nonchalant as if you were sure of 
receiving it," remarked Ada, and then Fred's 
9 jn held hers for a moment. She read enough 
Amo to make her foot foiudlantiniti happiness 


that Captain Wham forgot to eotnpfteto n sen¬ 
tence he was addressing to Mrs. Gflham. He 
completed ft in a very decorou s manner directly, 
and the consultation between them ended in their 
going out to hung Ids offering to—Flora—in the 
deep window of another room that was already 
well filled with rare exotics. 

“Ada," exclaimed the thoughtless Frederic, 
the moment the door dosed, “you always do 
your beet to be dis ag r eeab l e when Robert come# 
here. Why need you be so stiff and cold ! fie 
is a splendid fellow, and I think there Is no nse 
in your being so-so—" 

“So what!" quietly asked Ada, and the rose 
tint slowly died out of her cheek, as die went 
steadily on with her croc h e tin g. 

“It never occurred to me before," pe rsi s t ed 
Fred, “ but it is a fact." 

“ What is a fact! That I do not any 
especial effort to attract your proud, unsympa¬ 
thetic Captain Gilham by a display of tender in¬ 
terest in Mm, when he is only pro-occupied and 
distantly gracious f” 

“Ada, what ails you, to cd! Bobert proud and 
unsympathetic t I declare, I beBsve that you 
are—" 

“ It was disingenuous, Fred," hastily interrupt¬ 
ed Ada, her face glowing with blushes, “for 
your sake if not my own. I have always tried 
to be agreeable, and ft is doubtless my fault If I 
have not sooceeded." 

“ Ton are the soul of frankness. Let me fin¬ 
ish my sentence." 

* No," cried Ada, anx iously. 

Frederic held her hands in his own to keep 
them from sheltering her crimsoned face, then 
kissed her warm cheek tenderly, and then over¬ 
powered by a sudden rush of recollections, he 
threw himself bade in his easy chair, and laughf 
ed long and loud, fie had a peculiarly musical 
laugh. The very soul of mfrthftdneos was em¬ 
bodied in one of those* contagious ringing cachin- 
ations that Irivariably carry every sober face in 
the vicinity by storm. 

, “ Ton ought not to tease me in that way, 
Fred," said Ada, as she came behind him and 
drew Ms head from Its resting place upon Mi 
bosom. But I most forgive you if you laugh 
that way. O, how awful the stiUness that I once 
thought would never again be broken by that 
ringing laugh. I need to remember how the 
light would dance and sparkle in those brown 
eyes of yours, until ft seemed as if my heart 
would break. Dear Frederic, tell meul about 
your meeting with Mr. Gfibam." 

Thfc adroit turn led Frederic into a long oon- 
fliemhd chutwkhbsr, upon Ms afternoon's ad- 
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wu carried off ag am to attend to tome trifling 
matter, that ha might ham an opportunity to 
tell her *1L 

"And m ot he r, ” ho added, as ho dosed, " it fa 
all your work. How could I ever bam gained 
each happiness if yon had not been oath a 
mother?” 

When he returned to the parlor an hour after, 
Ada’s evident embarrassment proved contagions, 
hot Captain GHbnat prevented fats making a pre¬ 
cipitate retreat, by calling him to look at a col¬ 
onel's commission which ha had just procured. 
Frederic's eyes sparkled with pleasures he hold 
out his head. 

“ Colonel Gilham, yon horn my warmest eon* 
gpratnUttons." 

" Not npon that,” Frederic wee answered, to 
am earnest tone; “ oongrotnlote me npon having 
wpn the dearest treesoie 1 ever hope to possess 
in this world, and give me your hand as a pledge.” 

“ Of more then brotherly love,” quickly added 
Frederic, as he grasped the offered hand. But 
his clear voice faltered, he bent to kise Ada, and 
went out abruptly, to conceal his emotions. 

" How soon shall yon be obliged to leave ns ?” 
asked Adelaide, of Colonel Gilham, seme weeks 
after. 

"Not before another month, perhaps not so 
soon, Ado.” 

" Indeed, Robert, I meant to be very brave, 
hot-” 

" If yon look at me in that way, Ada, I shall 
throw up my commission and stay at home.” • 

" Toy do not mean that," exclaimed Adelaide, 
brushing away the tears. 

" So truly, that 1 shall not go until ”—Ada 
looked up with ayes foil of interest—" until you 
gimme this hand. 1 cannot leave you for three 
yean, I want somebody to work for, to fight for, 
to live uprightly for, 1 shall be a better man if 1 
leave a wifo behind me. 1 lost your interested 
ggse at the outset, and your rising color, and de¬ 
cidedly negative aspect have not escaped me." 

She neither spoke nor looked up* 

" How. many chances are there of my ever re 
turning, if 1 do my duty os I mean to, no matter 
wham!” 

"U, Robert 1 ” she shuddered. 

." It is terrible, Ada, bat oar country demands 
snob sacrifices. Ham yon forgotten whose he¬ 
roic aspect first iaspfoed me with courage 1" 

"Do you need consege newt” aheeaked, 
looking ep. 

The eyes bent upon her foes were doth with 
unshed tears. Ha did not sp eak, She laid her I 
bend to hto with a MMle that-wonld hem innde a I 


coward hemic, end feom that time seemed to for* 
get herself completely. The shadow ef the grave 
hollowed a union formed to such an hour. Whet 
to them were the conventionalities of fas hiona b l e 
life? Hearts that are pledged to suffer to the 
cense of liberty end humanity, £*ia seme just 
idea of the significance of the marriage rite, a 
rite too often desecrated by the gey and thought* 
less. 
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He never exchanges. Is not particular wheth¬ 
er he occupies a four-story house or a ten footer 
for a parsonage. Considers " donation parties ** 
on invention of the adversely; preaches round 
and round the commandments in such a circular 
way os not to hit the peculiarities of any of his 
parishioners. Selects the hymns to suit the ting* 
tag choir instead of himself; never forgets when 
excited to a debate, that pulpit cushions ore ex¬ 
pensive articles. Visits all his people ones a 
month, and receives their visits whenever they 
choose to inflict 'em; brings forth things " new 
and old ” every 8anday, more particularly new. 
Knows by intuition, at a funeral, the state of 
every distant relative of the deceased, and always 
hits the right nail on the bead in his prayer. 
When he baptizes a girl, never afflicts the anx¬ 
ious mother by pronouncing Louisa, Lornxgl 
Frowns upon^all attempts to got him a now 
cloak; looks npon "bronchitis, throat com¬ 
plaints," and "journeys to Europe," os modern 
humbugs; never wears a better coot than any of 
his parishioners. Submits his private pononol 
expenses to a committee of the greatest dundsr- 
heads in bis congregation ; bos the eloquence of 
Paul—the wisdom of 8olomon—the patience of 
Job—the meekness of Moses—the constitution 
of an elephant—an d-H ue s on two hundred dol¬ 
lars & year 1— Tribune. 


THJB WILL AND THJB WAT. 

I learned grammar when I was a private sol¬ 
dier, on the pay of sixpence a day. The edge 
of my berth, or that or my guard-bed, was my 
seat to study in; my knapsack my book-case, 
and a bit of board lying on my top was my writ¬ 
ing-table. I bad no money to purchase a cindle 
or oil; in winter, it was rarely that I could get 
any light but that of tbe fire, and only my torn 
even of that. To bay a pen or piece of paper, I 
wasoompaltod to forego some portion of my 
food, though in a state of half starvation. I had 
not a moment of time that ( could call my own; 
and I had to read and write amid tbe miking, 
laughing, singing, whistling and bawling of at 
least half a score of the moss thoughtless m m 
and that, too, in their hours of freedom from all 
control. And 1 say, if I, under these dream- 
stances, could encounter and overcome tbe task, 
is there, con there be, in the whole world, a 
youth who can find an excuse for the nsupsr 
fo nnance !— CobbeU. 


It is a special trick of low wnnmg to aqnesm 
oat knowledge from a modest man, who to emi¬ 
nent tn any eefenoe; and then to use it as 
aoqokufl, and pass the aoncoa intetal tltoare 


i 
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BT AXTHUB L. MJESBBYB. 

Did yen ever stand pid the atoantoins grand, 
On the talk of Glea-Eblie Falls; 

And w*|ch the w*iw* deep, at thqy onwaid 
sweep, 

While the echo loudly calls 
From the mountains gray, where the sunbeams 
pty 

High op their rocky sides; 

And watch alone the snow-white foam 
Weaving robes for blushing brides? 

Ho time for talk, but a lonely walk 
Is the best for these that love; 

To hold commune with the water’s tune, 

How soft as the voice of dove: „ 

And then again like the raging main, 

Dashing on the rockbound shore, 

It startles the ear with a sound of fear, 

With its hoarse and hollow roar. 

The waters tell, with a solemn knell, 

Of the unknown days of yore; 

And yen wander away to another day 
In the yean that long are o’er; 

When the foreet deep, where the echoes keep 
Their watches in dark caves, 

Had ever heard an English word 
From o’er the western waves. 

Old ballade tell that naiads dwell 
la brooks and dashing fountains; 

And if that be so, whene’er you go 
To these Falla among the mountains, 

I pray you look in ,the laughing brook, 

And see the pearly gems, 

That glisten as bright as a ray of light 
In their crystal diadems. 


* [oaiouvaL.] 

STORY OF VIOLET GREY’S LOVE. 


BT B8THBB ISBLS KBKBBTH. 


Mnra had been a sad life.. I was poor and 
ftkndlem. I lived alone and worked hard. My 
position was isolated, and. the. great sea of life 
rushed by me nufelt, unnoticed. I waa in the 
world, bet not of it. I worked mutely and lived 
upon dreams, but life it not a dream, nor do 
dmeaes fit ene for life. But the hour came when 
existence was vitalised fee me. My beemfiM 1 
face won me Guy Wacmoton's love. Tfceair 
g re w iose*eolored and sweet, I found that the 
sunshine was golden. The buds of my vague 
hopes burnt into blossoms, and my beam waa op 


pmssed wihAagraaoo Suddenly life war real 
and dear to mo. I was-mytelf tangible, earthly* 
foil of thrilling pubes. 

Gay had seen me day after day passing by Hie 
door of his father's extensive warehouse* I had 
a four, delicate foes, like a dream, he said. He 
followed me to my boarding-house one night un¬ 
noticed. The next day he became acquainted 
with my boardingqnfetrass the next was intro- 
dared to me. I taw hhs-tiH, handsome, gen¬ 
t le b owed end fesgst him. . Bnt he came to the 
house often. He sought me out—be talked to 
am— h e made me talk* My heart woke up. I 
learned to wish for his presence—to listen for hie 
step—to tremble and pot on an air of coolness 
whsn he came, as women de se often when they 
love. He said to me one day: 

“ Violet, do yon know how pretty yen are?” 

"Do yon think so ? Do yon think me pre tty f* 
I asked, eagerly. 

“ Why do yen ask ?” ha replied, quietly. 

“Because I would like to have you. Do 
you?” 

He smiled. I did not knew that I had betray*: 
ed my secret. A women prises her beauty moot 
highly when it pleases the man she loves. 

The summer days, went by. I did not mind 
that they were hot and dusty. I forgot to long 
for the dimly-remembered clover fields of my 
childhood. I had found s .sweet, living spring, 
in the midst of the gram city. I was content 
through all the kmg days of toil, but Guy said t 

“ Violet, yea are growing thin and pale. Ton 
need fteehsr, purer air,” and the next day be 
got me another boarding place. It was aaraag 
some kind people who lived on the otosUrSi of 
the town. Fmtn their bones I could find green 
meadow land and daisies in five minutes. The 
beseae that eeme in at my window; waving the 
snowy muslin curtain, broaght the eeeut of pine, 
end the sound of bird music. I worked happily 
is my little roam, and went to sleep every night 
with my heart foil of blessings for the deer world 
I was in. One day the little daughter of the 
house tripped into my room. 

"Miss Gray, these is a gsartsmaa down stairs 
to ana,yon.” 

A little perverse impulse made me s a y , 
"who?” for I knew it could be aoothtar than 
Gny. 

“ The ak» gentleman who tomes me up, send 
cells me * puss.* ” 

"I will cento down, HeUy " 

She tripped away, and I put my sewing midst 
and went down rathe p re tty parfer. Guy tot 
thmelookiuy pelemsd gratis. 

" Teu areeiek^ Guyt” 
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STOBT OP VIOLET GKBrSLOTE. 


" No, I am not hfy father has felled. Ian 
poor, no w ■ a i poor at yon are, little Violet 1" 

" I am very sorry." 

It was all I could say, I did not dare to com¬ 
fort him with kisses, and promises of my yet 
stronger lore, strengthened by his misfortune. 
He had never kissed me in his life, or said "I 
love yon." 

" What will yon do, Guy t" 

“ I most go away and fight with the world for 
another fortune. I can never be content in 
poverty." 

The thought came to me that it was wrong 
for him to waste the best yean of Ids manhood— 
giving them to a temporal end. I wanted to 
say, "stay with me and be happy, and we will 
work together," bat I was mute. 

" Get your bonnet and come out for a walk, 
Violet" 

It was nearly dark. We went down the pret¬ 
ty path to the rood*—away to where the fields 
stretched on either side of db—in some the grass 
fresh mown, in others the cattle waiting at the 
ban to be driven home. 

“ I shall go to California, Violet That is the 
best field for me. I do not know when I shall 
oome back—^not until I am rich again." 

I was sad and wistfal. Wistful for the words 
font should give me the right to vow love and 
frith and patience until the end. But they were 
not ottered. We stopped a moment at the pine 
grove and then turned back. He was silent and 
moody, and my heart was dying within me. 
Suddenly he bent and plucked from the roadside 
a bine violet 

"A violet in September!" I exclaimed. 

"It is strange, but take it, Violet, your little 
namesake. Keep it as a remembrancer." 

I fastened it at my belt, and we watted on in 
silence. We reached the garden gate at last 

" WiU yon oome in, Guy?" 

"Thank yon—no. It is quite dark. Violet, 
I want one of your curls." 

" Ton may have one." 

He severed one with a sharp penknife, placed 
It between the leaves of a little memorandum 
book, and put the book back into the breast 
packet of his Coat 

"And now good-by, Violet" 

He took my hand. 

"Gay, you an not going im m edi a tely so 
soon 1" I cried. 

"I sail to-morrow mocniog. I shall net see 
yon again," he replied. 

My aching heart was thadouo i In my eyes no 
I looked up at him. Ho w o un d hlo arms quiet¬ 
ly about me* kJspd my lips, andrcfoasod me. 


"Good-by," he said,hoarsely. 

" Good-by, Guy," and ha was gooe. 

I thought I was going to die for a litde wb&a, 
I stood in the pale starlight, feint with pain. I 
tried to pray, but could only moan. Guy had 
gdne and taken with him aU the light of my Hfo. 
I crept noiselessly np to my room, and went to 
bed in the dark. By-and-by comfort came to 
me. Surely Guy loved me. He had kiseed me, 
he had been very sad, he had taken one of my 
curls—and was not the language of the blue vio¬ 
let he had given me troth 1 I grew hopefuL He 
would write to me. Perhaps he would put on 
paper what he had not uttered with his lips, and 
sometime he would oome back. My heart lost 
its weight. I should yet be happy, and foil 
asleep. 

How I equated the days! Surely, I should 
hear from him before cold weather. The fruit 
was gathered from the orchards, and the g r ai n 
from the fields. The distant woods glowed scar¬ 
let and purple instead of green. The Woesome 
disappeared and the leaves fell from the trees. 
The fell passed. 

But all through the winter I waited and watch¬ 
ed. Dreary months passed while the fields lay 
whist and still. I could not keep back the tears 
of disappointment, and my sobs kqpt me compa¬ 
ny in my little room. The spring was coming, 
and no letter, no word. 

One day a carriage drove np to foe door, and 
a lady came into foe cottage. She introduced 
herself as a sister of my dead mother’s, whom I 
had heard of but never seen. She wanted me to 
go home with her. 8he was very sweet and 
kind, with my mother’s eyes, and I loved her. 
She took me to her beantifel country coat on foe 
Hudson. The verdure was springing fell and 
tender upon foe lawns, and foe smell of foe lilac 
buds was in foe air. My new borne was beauti¬ 
ful, foe sense of rest and kindness was delicious, 
bat I was not at test. My heart cried out for 
Gay, and I could not pacify it. Another sum¬ 
mer, and no word from him. 

In October my aunt removed to her city rert- 
dence. I was thrown into fashionable soci e ty. 
How it came about I never knew, but I found 
myself a belle. Bat I shrank from foe boson 
they would have bestowed upon me. I did net 
like crowds and midnight daaoss. I was nor 
happy in a promiscuous company—I had for 
r a th e r ha alone with ay sweet, kind nut, who 
loved me fondly. I had books, and music, and 
a handled things to make me happy, but my 
heart turned from all at tunes and wan ted noth¬ 
ing hat Gay. 

gear yowi p aswi hy# 1 was no longe r gki- 
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ish looking. I had lost my youthful prattiMw, 
nd gained note eoloriqg and faller outlines of 
form. I was still beautifal, bat it was the ripe 
beauty of maturity. 

1 was twentp*fonr when I became acquainted 
with Arthur Hayden. He was very handsome, 
dark and brilliant, and had the reputation of 
being* " lady's man." It was well earned— 
the reputation. All the women I knew talked 
about him, and praised him, and were ready to 
fall in love with him at a glance—some did with¬ 
out it. He smiled upon them all—danced with 
them all—sang to them—drove with them—talk¬ 
ed low and winaingly. I watched him curious¬ 
ly. He wae so singular. Bight-and-thirty—I 
wondered why he was never married. I snr- 
mieed whether the power of winning women's 
loves end holding them transiently, satisfied 
him. I had discovered a power and pathos in 
hie nature that made me believe it did not So 
when he met me, and asked for an introduction, 
I allowed the acquaintance to become a familiar 
one. I met him often in company, and saw him 
at my aunt's house. I bad every opportunity to 
satisfy my curiosity regarding him. 

1 foaad him a man having little faith in life, 
yet thirsting for it. Bitter, cynical, having no 
trust in any one, and chafed by his own theories 
of human nature. He had hoped, be had believ¬ 
ed in troth and honor and woman's love, he 
said, bat, bah 1 that was when he was unsophis¬ 
ticated—a dreaming youth 1 He knew what the 
world wae—be had made himself sick to the 
heart in it, and now—he laogbed bitterly—he 
did not know what he lived for, unless It wae to 
keep his belief Wrong by experience. 

“ Whet do you mfor lot 1 ' I asked. 

" Women," be replied. “I used to believe 
them miracles of purity and truth, but, bah! 
they are strong in mo men t a of temptation es so 
many straws." 

“Mr. Hayden, do yon not know that a wo¬ 
man's strength lies in her weakness 1 Can you 
reach a woman’s honor nntil you have gained 
her heart!" 

“Ho" 

“ Then shame upon you that you do not be¬ 
come her strength instead of her trial j It it her 
magnanimous, trusting love, that works te 
shame and proves yours." 

We became Mends. He was the nephew of 
my aunt's husband, and came often to the boose. 
1 saw him every day. He became devoted to 
me. At last he told me that he loved me. 

I went np stairs, took Gay's violet from bo* 
tween the peges of my little Bible and looked at 
it. It was over fear years cinee he bed pat it in 

24 


my hand. I thought of his foce—of his precious 
kiss—of my hair where one carl grew shorter 
then the rest. I leaned my cold face on my 
clasped hands, and tried to be wise. He had 
never written me; he might at least have done 
that, if be had no cheering words to send. I re¬ 
membered that he had never told me that he 
loved me, and he had not proved love otherwise. 
Bitter tears filled my eyes. I was forced to be¬ 
lieve that I had been true to a false hope. 

Then I thought of Arthur Hayden. I weigh¬ 
ed well every circumstance. I thought of his 
love, of bis faith in me, that gave him faith in 
himself and in lifo. I thought I saw my doty 
plainly. I would be his wife. 1 should be very 
useful, end moderately happy—as happy as I 
could be. 

I went down stairs and found him in the par¬ 
lor. I made no noise in entering. He was 
standing at the window, whistliog softly to my 
canary. I went to him and put my hand on his 
shoulder. 

"Arthur, I will marry you," I said. 

“ God bless you 1" he exclaimed. 

I had always been courted and flattered in 
spite of myself. After my engagement I fre¬ 
quented society more than I had ever done be¬ 
fore. It was to please Arthur. He was proud 
of me as fond. I danced, and sang, and prome¬ 
naded through a whole winter, and spring found 
me pale, and thankfbl that my aunt had conclud¬ 
ed to spend the summer at her country seat in¬ 
stead of visiting a watering place. I needed the 
country qniet and purity. 

My aunt's villa was situated on the banks of 
the Hudson, bat a few miles from the cottage 
where I had been so happy in my love for Guy. 
It was a lovely place. Arthur rode out from the 
city every week—sometimes oftener—and he 
soon announced the discovery that I was grow¬ 
ing rosy and strong again. He came into the 
garden at the dose of a beautiful June day he 
had spent with ns, and found me with my hands 
filled with roses. 

"Are these your favorites !" he asked, taking 
a bud from my collection, aud fastening it at his 
button-hole. 

"No, I like violets better," I replied. 

He plucked a purple pansy of the violet spe¬ 
cies, end handed it to me. I could not have 
taken it, if otherwise I should have died. I had 
never touched a violet since I had taken that one 
from Guy's hand. 

"Put it in your button-hole with the bod," I 
said. He did so, talking on. 

"I think yon are aptly named," he said. 
" Violets are blue, end bine is true, you know. 
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and that ia why I lore you,”—looking at me 
fondly with his handsome eyes. 

“ Because I am true ?” 

“Yes, because yon are true to yourself—to 
what you believe to be right Such a woman as 
you are will love to the end and be true to her 
heart, if all the rest of the world goes wrong.” 

How his words stnng me! for in my own soul 
I knew that if the light of life was in Guy War¬ 
rantor's blue eyes, I loved him before all else 
on earth. My conscience rebelled against the 
lie I was living. A bitter cry broke from my 
lips—I put my hands over my face. 

“ Violet, what is the matter?” 

I told him the stoiy bravely. I said: 

“Arthur, I love Guy Warrenton to this day. 
I did not promise to marry you for my sake, but 
for your own. I thought your life needed my 
best efforts, and I gave them, conscientiously— 
kindly. But I was wrong. I cannot free my 
heart of its love for Guy. It was my first love, 
it will be my last. 1 may marry you on earth, 
but my spirit will claim his in heaven 1” 

Arthur Hayden was heartily noble. He said : 

“ You have proved your worth, Violet You 
have been wrong, but you could not stay so, and 
your kind sympathies led you wrong. I release 
you sorrowfully, a better man for having known 
you. For, Violet, I will not be unworthy of 
yon. I will not encourage the thought that Guy 
Warrenton may be dead. I saw his name this 
morning in a California paper. He is a wealthy 
grain dealer in San Francisco.” 

He smiled sadly at the scarlet flame that rose 
to my cheek. 

“Yes, you love him,” he said. 

“ Yon will be my friend ?” I murmured. 

“ Ever, my noble girl 1 I love you a thousand 
times better than ever before, but you will never 
hear me speak of my love again. I will be ypur 
true friend, so help me God 1” 

Arthur went back to the city. No one sus¬ 
pected that our engagement was broken. The 
summer slipped away, and the fine September 
days came. September holds in the last hours 
of her life the most beautiful days of the year. 
My aunt spoke of returning to the city. 

“ Not yet!” I cried. I had planned to visit 
the cottage. I wanted to see the good folks who 
had known Guy when I lived with them, and 
the fields that he had looked upon with me— 
new mown, I knew, and the cattle waiting at the 
bars at twilight. 

I went. They were so glad to see me, the 
good people. Little Nelly had grown a tall girl. 
There were many changes, but my little room 
was the same. Through the window, with its 


white muslin curtain, I could see the distant for¬ 
est glowing in purple and scarlet. I wan tired. 
I ached to be left alone there to rest. I . shut tire 
door and sat down in the little old rocking-chair 
by the window. t Sitting there how many times 
I had watched Guy coming up the pash. My 
heart ached terribly. The deeolation that I had 
known on the night he went away from me cine 
back* But I tried to be brave. I was being 
true to my love which was deep and mom. 
For the circnmstanoes I was not to blame. 

Suddenly I heard the latch of the gate cUek. 
Involuntarily I looked out. Guy Warrenton 
was coming np the walk 1 He raised his e ya s ■ 
he saw me—he called to me 1 I was diazy, blind, 
faint. I could not move—I heard his bounding 
step on the stairs—I waa In Ms arms 1 That 
blissful moment when fife hung suspended for 
pure joy I 

“ My darling, I did not expect to find yon 
here. It is so long 1 Four yean. Do yon know 
it?” t 

”Do I know it? O, Guy!” 

“ Were yon sad and sorry*! I was eorvy, bnt 
I was stubborn. I have bean fighting with some 
thing vet y like fate. Bnt I conquered, so H 
could not have been fete. I am rich, Violet, 
my darling.” 

“ Gay, I have been so near to foiling! Why 
did yon not write to met” 

“ Because I was determined to leave you free, 
to wait for me or not, as you chose. You knew 
I loved you when I went away, although I did 
not say so. You also knew what my plans were 
-’-what my aim was. I have succeeded. God 
bless you for the truehearted woman you are!** 
His kisses fell warm and tender on my face. 
They were my reward. 


DIPM0tTl«TXB6 UBBFUD. 

It is difficulties which give birth to miracles. 
It is.not every calamity that is a corse, and early 
adversity is often a blessing. Perhaps Madame 
de Maintenon would never have mounted a 
throne had not her cradle been rocked in a pris¬ 
on. Surmounted obstacles not only teach but 
hearten ns in oar future struggles, for vinos 
mast be learned, though, unfortunately, some of 
the vices come as if by inspiration. The auster¬ 
ities of our northern climate are thought to be 
the cause of our abundant comforts, as our win¬ 
try nights and stormy seas have given ns a rare 
of seamen perhaps unequalled in the worlds— 
Sharpe'$ Ettayt. 


The human heart is like a millstone in a mill; 
when you pat wheat under it, it tarns, and 
grinds, and braises the wheat into flour; if you 
pus no wheat in, it still grinds on; but shea it ia 
itself it grinds wd slowly w ea rs away. 
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fil \t iloriat. 

** Bo take my gift! ’tie a simple flower. 

But perhaps ’twill wile a weary hoar; 

And the spirit thee its light Bugto weaves 
Mar touch your heart from Its simple leaves: 
And If these should ft H, It at least will be 
A token ef tore frees me to thee.” 

Andromeda. 

Named in allusion to the virgin, Andromeda, 
who, like this plant, was confined in a marsh, and 
surrounded by the monsters of the water. The spe¬ 
cies are neat plants, and some of them considerable 
shrubs; all requiring a moist situation and peat 
earth.—Water Andromeda—This beautiful little 
shrub is from twelve to eighteen inches high, found 
in wet, mossy bogs, in various parts of the State, 
and to the extrema north of thfc continent. The 
flowers are red before they open, hut when fulljr 
expanded, of a rosy hue. It flowers in June. There 
are a great number of North American species, 
which might be introduced into the shrubbery with 
good effect. Most of them sro dwarfo, end succeed 
well with the seme treatment that is given to the 
azalea. A. apeeitma and all its varieties are very 
beeutifal, and flower in great profusion, and con¬ 
tinue in leaf nearly the whole year, although they 
are not strictly evergreen shrubs. They grow 
about three feet high. They are all propagated by 
seed, layers or cuttings. 


American Woodbine. 

This is the most ornamental plant of its genua 
It recommends itself by its hardiness, the rapidity 
ef its growth, and the luxuriance and beauty of its 
foliage. It ie a native of our woods, and climbs 
rocks and trees to a great height In cultivation It 
is often made to cower walla of b onu s, forty or fifty 
feet high, dinging by rootlets which proceed firurn 
its tendrils. The flower is of a reddiahgrecn, and 
not showy, which is succeeded by dusters of dark- 
blue, nearly black, berries when mature. At the 
same period the fruit-stalks and tendrils assume a 
rich crimson or red color. This luxuriant climber 
is easily propagated by layers and cuttings. It 
flourishes best in a rich, moist soil. 


Honeyuuokle. 

A beautital genus, of well-known climbing 
•hrube, growing from fifteen to twenty feet high, 
some of them producing their flowers in suoceanon 
through all the summer and autumnal months. 
They are all valuable for pillars, arbors, trellises, 
etc. Many of the species are natives of North 
America; among them is the splendid Scarlet Trum¬ 
pet Honeysuckle, a native of the Southern States, 
but found to be hardy here, and In general ooltha 
tion. Its trumpet shaped flowers are produced in 
dusters, of a rich scarlet without, and orange with* 
in; in bloom from June to October. 


Sohlsanthus. 

Schizanthus, from Greek words to cut , and a flow 
er, in allusion to the numerous dtvfckms of its beaa- 
tiftil purple and yellow flowers. Tender annual 
plants, with finely-cut pate green leaves and termi¬ 
nal panicles of elegant fl o wer s . The pinnatedesved 
Schisanthus is on# of the most common spades, 
foocn which a number of beantifhl and improved 
seedlings have been produced. All the varieties 
are very pretty in the open ground, and bloom most 
of the season, but are much injured by the sun or 
severe rains. They can only be brought to the 
highest state of perfection when grown in pots in 
the greenhouse, where they can be made to attain 
the height of three or four feet—in the open ground 
about two feet; from August to October. 

The Mignonette. 

The Reseda odorata, or common Mignonette, is a 
hardy annual too well known to need any descrip¬ 
tion. A bed of it should be found in every garden. 
It continues to bloom and send forth its sweetness 
all the season, pcrftuning the whole region about 
the premises. Self-sown plants begin to produce 
flowers in June. The plants are in great demand 
in and about London and other great cities, being 
sold in pots and in bouquets. Soma idea of the 
great extent of its cultivation may be derived from 
the foot, which is given from a creditable London 
seedsman, that he alone sold a ton and a half of the 
seed yearly. 

The Nasturtium. 

This is a well known ornamental annual, of easy 
cultivation. It flowers best in a light soil. It looks 
well trained to a trellis, or over a walL The flow¬ 
ers are rich orange, shaded with crimson and vari¬ 
ous colors; the variety with crimson or blood-color¬ 
ed flowers makes a fine contrast with the orange. 
The seeds are used as a substitute for capers, and 
the flowers sometimes eaten as salads. 

The Bphoenogyno. 

The Spammogyns spedosa is a mast beautital flow¬ 
ering annual, growing about a foot high. The 
plant ie of handsome foliage, and a most profose 
bloomtr. The flowers open frilly when the sun 
shines upon them, and then display a shew of the 
most pleasing kind. It is hi bloom from June to 
October. Bays, yellow; disk, dark-brown; flowers, 
about two and a half inches across. 

Hifeteoua. 

The African Hibiscus is a plant of extremely 
easy cultnce; aheuld be planted eady hi the spring. 
The petals are large and showy, of a straw color, 
the centre a deep rich brown or purple, finely con¬ 
trasted with the brilliant gold eoterof the stamens 
er anthers. The lowers quickly perish, bat, to 
compensate for their frailty, it eontinuee to bloom 
from June to September. 
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To clarity Bugir. 

Take the quantity of fine white loef-sogar yon 
intend to clarify, add to it of very dean warm water 
half a pint for every pound; when diasolved add to 
it the white of one or two eggs—as the quantity 
may require—well whipped, put it on the fire, and 
when it comes to a boil, pour into it an ordinary 
teacupfalof cold water; on its rising again to a 
boil, remove it, and let it settle for twenty minutes; 
skim the scum from the top, pour off the syrup into 
a dean vessd with sufficient quickness to leave aH 
the sediment at the bottom, and such steadiness as 
to prevent any of the latter rising and mixing with it 

Chicken Panada. 

Boil a chicken till about three parts ready in a 
quart of water; take off the skin, cut the white 
meat off when odd, and put into a marble mortar; 
pound it to a paste with a little of the water it was 
boiled in, season with salt, a grate of nutmeg, and 
the least bit of lemon-peel. Boll gently for a few 
minutes to the consistency you like; it should be 
such as you can drink, though tolerably thick. 
This conveys great nourishment in a small compass. 

Bread Jelly. 

Cut the cram of a penny roll into thin slices, and 
toast them equally of a pale brown; boil them gen¬ 
tly in a quart of water dll it will jelly, which may 
be known by putting a little in a spoon to cool; 
strain it upon a bit of lemon-peel, and sweeten it 
with sugar. A little wine may be added. 

Boiled Carpets. 

When soiled, carpets may be cleaned after beat¬ 
ing with the following mixtureTwo gallons of 
water, with half a pound of soft soap dissolved in it, 
to which add fonr ounces of liquid ammonia; this 
may be rubbed on with a flannel, and the carpet 
then rubbed diy with a coarse cloth. 

Bout Drops. 

Mix two pounds of flow, one pound of butter, one 
pound of sugar, one pound of currants dean and 
dry; then wet into a stiff paste, with two eggs, a 
large spoonful of orange-flower water, sweet wine, 
and brandy; drop on a tin plate floured. A very 
short time bakes them. 

Wine Biscuits. 

Bub into one pound of dry flour four ounces of 
batter, four ounces of white powdered sugar, one 
egg, and a spoonful or two of thin cream to make it 
into paste. When mixed, put currants into one 
hal^ and caraways into the rest. Bake on tins. 

Gharry Turk 

Line the sides of a dish with good crust; strew in 
sugar; fill it with picked cherries, and pat sugar at 
tbs top;rad currants may he added, if liked; cover 
with crust, and bake. 


Stewed Lobster. 

Take out all the meat and soft pert from the 
body, and cut it into small bits; put them into a 
saucepan with two cups of white stock, a little 
mace, cayenne and salt; dredge in some flour, some 
bits of butter, and stew it about ten or fifteen min- 
utes; stir it frequently, and when d o n e , add a little 
vinegar or white wine. 

Ginger Biscuit. 

Work well one and a' quarter pound of butter 
with the same weight of moist sugar; add eight 
eggs well beaten; stir in two and a half pounds of 
flour, one ounce of volatile salts, and quarter of an 
ounce of ground ginger; mix them well, roll out 
the paste, cut it in fancy shapes, and hake crisp. 

Broiled Shad. 

Scrape and scale a shad; split It down the beck, 
wash it dean, wipe it dry, lay the flesh side on to 
the gridiron, broil ten or fifteen minutes; then tons 
it skin down, broil it ten minutes; dish it, and rah 
it over with a little sweet better; serve hot 

Com Cake. 

Take one pint of soar milk, put into it a tea- 
spoonful of soda, and beat it as you would eggs. 
Stir into it a pint of meal, one teaspoonftil of cream 
tartar; add the milk, stir them np quickly. Bake 
half an hour in a tin cake-pan. 

To preserve Strawberries in Wine. 

Put a quantity of the finest large strawberries 
into a gooseberry bottle, and strew over them throe 
huge spoensfhl of fine sugar; fill np with Madeira, 
wine or sherry. 

Raspberries. 

These may be preserved wet, bottled, or made 
jam or marmalade of, the same as strawberries. 
Baapberries are very good dried In the sun, or is a 
warm oven. They are very delirious stewed for 
table or tarts. 

Plain Cake. 

Four pounds of floor, two pounds of currants, and 
half a pound of hotter, with dove, caraway and 
coriander seeds to the taste, together with lemon- 
peri grated; wet it with mflk and half a pint of 
yeast 

Bakad Bioe Podding. 

Butter a dish; take a gill of rice, wadi H dean, 
add half a teaspoonftil of cinnamon, a pinch of salt, 
half a cup of molsmow, and a quart of milk. Beks 
it throe hours. 

Pried Oysters. 

Take large oysters, wash them clean out of the 
liquor, wipe them dry, dip them In eggs and 
crumbs, and fry them in hot fat 

S hrew s bury Oaks. 

One pound of flour, t hr ee qua rters of s pound of 
sugar, throe of butter, far eggs; beat till very fight; 
bake moderately. 
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duriona Blatters. 

A deep Spring. 

On Lake Prairie, Iowa, there ie a spring, the bot¬ 
tom of which no plummet has ever sounded. It 
has a false bottom, about three feet from its snrihce, 
through which, if a twenty-foot pole be thrust, it 
will sink under the sand comprising this crust-like 
layer, and in a moment after its disappearance, will 
bound up again on the surface. An Indian legend 
has it that on a quiet fall-moon night, the Great 
Spirit led the wicked ones of a certain tribe thither, 
and when they saw the glorious beauty of the crys¬ 
tal water, they thought to bathe themselves in the 
moon-kissed fountain, and therefore plunged into 
the spring, but sunk to rise no more. Ever after¬ 
wards, runs the story, the remains of these evil un¬ 
fortunates have troubled the bottomless waters, and 
to this day they agitate the deceptive bosom of the 
beautifal though dangerous spring. 

Singular. 

In London, a few weeks since, a gentleman driv¬ 
ing a Hansom, met a four-wheeled cab, and the 
teams were accidentally Interlaced together. At 
last the gentleman of the cab struck the occupant 
of the Hansom with his whip. The latter immedi¬ 
ately jnmpod oat of his vehicle, climbed ap the side 
of the cab, and seised the occupant by the throat. 
They both foil to the pavement together, but the 
gentleman of the cab struck his head upon the 
stones with such violence as to inflict a wound from 
the effects of which he died. His assailant was ar¬ 
rested, tried, convicted of manslaughter, and sen¬ 
tenced to one day’s imprisonment 

Six Rainbows ml once. 

The editor of the Marquette News says that just I 
as the force of a recent shower at that place was 1 
spent, die son looked out from behind the clouds, 
when a brilliant rainbow spanned the heavens, 
then a second, then a third, n fourth, a fifth, and 
finally a sixth one; all of them in regular gradation 
from the inner, which was a mere line, to the outer, 
which was of great breadth and magnitude. 

Odd Advertisement* 

The following is a verbatim copy of an advertise¬ 
ment which reoendy appeared in the Limerick 
Chronicle:—“An extensive landed proprietor on 
the banks of the Shannon will make a wager of 
£500 that he has the handsomest wife, the hand¬ 
somest nine children, and the handsomest estate in 
Ireland. Application to be made to J. F. E. G., 
Eiyes's Hotel, Glin county, Limerick.*' 

Xmsus Natans. 

Mr. Cyras B. Buel, of Lydon, Vermont, owned a 
sheep the past season that had a lamb with two 
regularly formed heads. The heads were attached 
to the right and left of the neok, side by side, and 
were similar in size and shape. 


Stamping Fruit. 

A Germkn journal publishes tbs following“ At 
Vienna, /or some time past, fruit dealers have sold 
peaches, pears, apples, apricots, etc., ornamented 
with armorial bearings, designs, initials and names. 
The impressions of these things are effected in a 
very simple manner. A fine fruit is selected at the 
moment it is beginning to ripen—that is, to take a 
rad coloi^-and paper, in which the designs are 
neatly cot out, is affixed. After a while the envel¬ 
ope is removed, and the part of the fruit which has 
been covered is brilliantly white.'* 


Curious mixing up. 

In a report of the case of Harrod w. Jarrod, insti¬ 
tuted in the British Court of Chancery, to recover 
payment of a legacy, the London Times says “ it 
was an extraordinary foature in the ease, and one 
giving rise to much confasion, that out of two fami¬ 
lies of the respective names of Harrod and Jarrod, 
the intermarriages had been each, that every female 
member of the family of Jarrod had become a Har¬ 
rod, and every female member of the family of 
Harrod had become a Jarrod." 

Bad Misfortune. 

In West Newbury, lately, as the wifo of Mr. 
John C. Carr was stepping down from a chair, her 
head came in contact with a two-foot rule in the 
hand of her husband with such violence as to de¬ 
stroy the sight of her only remaining eye, the other 
having been destroyed about ten years since by 
coming in contact with the rein-hook inside of the 
chaise in which she was riding, in consequence of 
the horse falling down. The accident renders her 
totally blind. 

Rem ark able Spring. 

There is on the route of the overland mail, about 
two hundred and eighty miles east of El Paso, a 
spring said to be a hundred and fifty feet in diame¬ 
ter, which has been sounded to the depth of eight 
thousand feet without finding bottom. The surface 
is as smooth as that of a mountain lake. It is 
slightly impregnated with alkali, and contains five 
varieties of fish. It is called Leon Hole. 


Curious Wedding. 

There is a spouting well in Salineville, Ohio, up 
which the gas rushes in large volumes and with 
great violence. A romantic couple, a few nights 
since, invited their friends and a clergyman to the 
vicinity of the well, set fire to the spouting jet of 
gas, and by the light of the tall pillar of roaring 
flame were naked in marriage. 

Singular Pises as. 

Whipple Angell, who died lately at Burrillville, 
R. I, aged 07 years, had been confined more than 
twenty years to his bed with ossification of the 
muscles. He could move scarcely anything bnt his 
fingers; yet was cheerful, eqjoyed conversation, and 
planned his firm operations successfally. 
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FLATTERY. 

To a truly sensitive and modest heart flattery 
is nothing less than insult; and it may be set 
down as a criterion of judgment, as to soundness 
or imbecility of mind, whether U will suffer the 
insidious approaches of the flatterer. Yet some¬ 
times men flatter each other as they would have 
a bout or sword exercise—passing, foiling, thrust¬ 
ing and retiring—making of it a traffic of mean¬ 
ness, where, although both parties intend decep¬ 
tion, neither is deceived. 

Unfortunately this is a very universal weak¬ 
ness, and those who think themselves freest from 
it are still culpable. Thus there are those per¬ 
sons who pretend to despise all flattery, but are 
nevertheless flattered by being told that they 
despise it! Flattery is the key by which some 
small people unlock the hearts of those favored 
by fortune, and through their patronage they ob¬ 
tain a livelihood; but it is the vilest sort of ser- 
veillance they adopt. “Of all wild beasts,” 
says Johnson, “ preserve me from a tyrant, and 
of all tame, a flatterer 1” 

But there are species of flattery as delicate as 
true, and which any one may be justly proud of. 
For instance, we do know of one sincere form of 
flattery, so to speak, and that is imitation; if a 
person compliments our liabits, conduct, or man¬ 
ner, by adopting it, we may then believe them to 
be genuine admirers, and that their expressed 
appreciation is not assumed for effect, but arises 
from honest conviction. To the discriminating 
mind flattery is not without its beneflt; it m^y 
serve as a warning and guide, inasmuch as it is 
pretty sure to be in those qualities wherein we 
fall short of real excellence that a sycophant will 
be apt to offer commendation. This fact is wor¬ 
thy of remembrance, and should be applied in 
the matter of judgment as it regards our inter¬ 
course with the world, aiding our discrimination 
of ourselves as well as the characters of others. 

Let no one fancy himself beyond the influence 
of flattery; it is not a safe thing to do so; for 
the most certain way to be cheated Is to believe 
himself more conning than others, and the weak¬ 
est spot in any man is very apt to be where he 
thinks himself to be the wisest. Though it ar¬ 
gues weakness, yet it is very true that the most 
honest people are the most easy to be flattered. 


Editob am PsonntoB. 


HEALTH. 

The veteran William Howitt, who has main¬ 
tained to an old age remarkable health and vigor, 
both of mind and body, gives some useful hints 
to those of the literary brotherhood who keep 
late hours, and sit over the bottle at late suppers. 
By the aid of such doctors as Temperance^ 
Exercise, Good Air, and Good Hours, he is now 
in good health, active and vigorous, at the ago of 
seventy. We quote from what he says about 
himself in an English paper: ** Those who im¬ 
agine that 1 only wag a goose quill mistake a 
little. In that department, indeed, 1 have per¬ 
haps done as much work as any man living. 
Often, in early years, I labored assiduously six¬ 
teen hours a day. I never omit walking three or 
four miles, or more, in all weather. I work hard 
in my garden, and could tire down a tolerable 
man at that sort of thing. During my two years 9 
travel in Australia, when about sixty, I walked, 
often under a burning ran of 120 or 130 degrees 
at noon, my twenty miles a day, for days and 
weeks together; worked at digging gold, in 
great heat, and against yonng and active men, 
my twelve hours a day, sometimes standing in a 
brook. I waded through rivers, for neither man 
nor nature had made many bridges, and let my 
clothes dry upon my back; washed my own 
linen, and made and baked my own bread before 
I ate it; slept occasionally under the forest tree ; 
and through it all was hearty as a roach. And 
how did I manage all this, not only with esse, 
but with enjoyment ? Simply because I avoided 
spirituous liquors as I would avoid the poison of 
an asp.”_ 

Rivmxoi for Truth. —“ My friend bee a 
reverence for truth,” said a gentleman. * So I 
perceive,' 9 was the reply, “ for he always keeps a 
respectfrd distance from it.” 

Just so. —Of all actions of a man's life, hia 
marriage does least concern other people, yet of 
all actions of his life it is most meddled with by 
other people. 

Expressive. —A Frenchman writing from 
London to a Paris newspaper pronounces a Sun¬ 
day in London as the sum of human wretched¬ 
ness—a very Himalaya of ennui*. 
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TABBOOm OF BUM. 

Of all the vagaries of human nature which 
mark it aa 

44 Half dust, half drily, silks unfit 
To rink or *ssr.” 

none are more extraordinary than the freaks of 
fashion. " When Adam delved and Eve span/' 
dress was certainly very primitive, for fig-leaves 
required little skill of ( the tailor. Bat since that 
antediluvian period, the empire of fashion has 
embraced more changes and singularities than 
the revolutions of a kaleidoscope. Most fashions 
are purely arbitrary, and referable to no principle 
of beauty or utility. We can understand why 
an Esquimaux clothes himself in skins, and why 
a miller wears a drab coat, but it would be very 
difficult to tell why young men ever submitted to 
have their heads shaved and voluntarily assumed 
the annoyances incident to wearing wigs. Even 
Cmsar concealed his baldness by a laurel wreath; 
he never thought of having recourse to a pig-tail. 
But in the time of Pope, such was the univer¬ 
sality of wig-wearing that the ancient Homans 
were represented on the stage with this head- 
gear ; and Pope in one of his satires speaks of 
the thundering applause shared by Cato's wig 
with his flowered gown and lackered chair. In 
the times of Richard I., and John of England, 
the shoes of the dandies had points so long that 
they were fastened to the knees with chains; and 
other portions of the mescaline costume were 
equally ridiculous. But it wonld be a wearisome 
task to run over the history of the ages, and 
fasten upon all the foibles of fashion, from the 
middle ages to the present day. Here and there 
• only, we might encounter a fashion that wonld 
bear the criticism of time, and stand accepted for 
its grace and fitness. 

Ladies have been severely criticised by satirical 
writers for the absurdities of their, attire, but we 
are quite sure that the ruder sex is amenable to 
the same censure. Our puritanical lathers legis¬ 
lated upon the subject, and passed prohibitory 
laws with regard to certain fashions of dress, 
which perhaps is the reason why the “ little tay- 
lor/' commemorated in the song of “ Good Old 
Colony Times/' was compelled to steal broad¬ 
cloth. In 1634, the general court condemned the 
use of gold or silver laces, girdles or hat bands, 
embroidered caps, women's veils, or large sleeves. 
Such articles were subject to forfeiture, with an 
exception of those already in use, which wars 
allowed to be worn until essentially need up. 
The pulpit seconded the magistracy in this cru¬ 
sade against fashion. Governor Endicott joined 
the assistants in an association against wearing 
long hair, " us a thing uncivil and nnmanly, fit 


only for Russians and barbarous Indians." So 
also were long bools prohibited, on account of 
the waste of leather I The "simple cobbler of 
Agawam " aided the magistracy and the minis¬ 
try by applying the lash of satire to the follies of 
fashion. Wo quote from him, both to show the 
object at which his shafts were levelled, and the 
quaint and peculiar style of the period: 

“ Msthinks it should break the hearts of Eng¬ 
lishmen to see so many goodly English women 
imprisoned in French cages, peering out of their 
hood-holes for some men of mercy to help them 
with a little wit, and nobody relieves them. We 
have about five or six of them in our colony; if 
I see any of them accidentally, I cannot cleanse 
my pharisee of them for a month after. It is a 
more common than convenient saying, that nine 
taylors make a man; it were well if nineteen 
could make a woman to her mind. If taylors 
were men indeed, well famished with but mere 
moral principles, they would disdain to be led 
about Uke asses, by such mimic marmosets. It 
is a most unworthy thing for men that have 
bone# in them to spend their lives in making 
fiddle-cases for petalotts women's phansies; 
which are the very pettitoes of infirmity, the gib¬ 
lets of perqaisquiHan tongues. 1 am so chari¬ 
table as to think that most of that mystery would 
work the cbeerfulier while they live, if they might 
be well descharged of the trying slavery of mis- 
trying women; it is no little labor to be continu¬ 
ally putting np English women into outlandish 
caskets, who, if they be not shined anew once in 
a few months, grow loo sowr for their husbands. 

Ha that makes ooata t>r the moon, 

Had need taka measure every noon— 

and he that makes for women as often, to keep 
them from lunacy." 

The tyranny of fashion is one from which 
none of ns are wholly exempt; and the chance 
sight of the contents of an old wardrobe is hu¬ 
miliating in the extreme. How could we have 
worn those singular pantaloOns! How could we 
have sported that enormous bell-top! These are 
questions to which there is but one word of 
answer—fashion 1 


A Rjbmkdt. —A piece of rennet soaked in 
milk is said, by one who has often tried it, to be 
an effectual remedy for a felon. The application 
is to be renewed at brie* intervals until relief is 
found. 


Tuehips.— “ What a nice lot of turnips you 
have got 1" said Mrs. Brown to Mrs. Jones—the 
latter's children's noses being all turn-nps 1 
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SABBATH IN THE COUNTRY. 

Nowhere is the Sabbath more religiously ob¬ 
served, and nowhere does this divine institution 
appear more beautiful, than in the oounfcry. In 
the city its observance is less strict; and there 
are worldly associations and ideas to divert the 
mind from devout feelings and holy contempla¬ 
tions ; in the indifference and neglect of many, 
there are discordant contrasts to die piety of the 
minority, yet even in the city, the religious rites 
are marked by impressive features. The richness 
of the churches, the solemn pealing of the mighty 
bells mingling together in one grjnd diapson, 
the peal of the organs, the enchanting melody of 
trained choristers, the decorous dress of the 
church going multitude, all produce strong effect 
upon the senses. A Sabbath in the country is 
very different, yet how charming 1 The village 
bells, not numerous enough to oppress the ear 
with a ponderous volume of sound, send forth a 
touching melody through the hushed air, an¬ 
nouncing what is emphatically a day of rest. 
Even the domestic animals seem to know.it. 
The patient ox is certainly aware of it, as he 
luxuriously chews his cod by the wsjside, in all 
the indolent enjoyment of an opium-eating Turk. 
The very dog, while watchful as ever, seems to 
exercise his calling with less than usual violence. 
And even the family horse, though he draws the 
family to church, does so leisurely, and is never 
hurried either to or from the meeting-house. At 
length the congregation—the old grandfathers 
and grandmamas, the middle-aged men and 
matrons, the young men and maidens, the boys 
and girls—are seated. There is no irreverence 
in the fond glance which some of the young turn 
towards the singers' gallery, for there sits the 
village belle, as beautiful as she is good; and 
there are other girls, far better ornaments than 
sculptured angels of the old cathedral churches. 
At last the minister moves np the middle aisle, 
and ascends the pulpit stairs. A brief pause, and 
there bursts from the choir one of those simple, 
old fashioned melodies, which go quicker to the 
heart than any of the brilliant compositions of 
. the modern schools. The music gradually dies 
away upon the ear, and then comes the prayer. 
It is fervent and impressive, not, perhaps, de¬ 
lighting the cultivated ear with fits musical 
cadences and rhetorical elegancies, but moving 
the heart by its earnestness, its trust, fits hope 
and fifes piety. 80 well-directed by local circum¬ 
stances are the hearts of a country congregation, 
that it needs no brilKant talent to lead them on 
in the right way. Tet country parishes often 
enjoy preachers of the most cultivated genius 
and attainments, for many of the most gifted ser¬ 


vants of the lad, pmfer to wnfek where their 
spiritual teachings are ^ded by the beoign influ¬ 
ence of nature around them. The rural sur¬ 
roundings of their homes are more in consonance 
with their hearts and inward promptings than 
busier scenes of city life. The services con¬ 
cluded, the worshippers linger at the church 
door, as if loath to depart from the hallowed 
place. Many have a word for the clergyman; 
many parishioners and pedestrians, who have 
come a great distance, remain all day in the 
temple. Thus passes a Sabbath in the country— 
a day full of holy influences, of quiet happiness, 
of needful and refreshing rest. 

Will to Remember. —Any persons residing 
in any part of the country, having sheet music, 
magazines, newspapers, or serial works of any 
kind, which they desire to have neatly hound, 
have only to address them to this office, enclos¬ 
ing directions, and hand the package to the ex¬ 
press. The works will be bound in the neatest 
manner, and at the lowest rates, and returned in 
one week. Godey's Magazine, Harper's New 
Monthly, Harper's Weekly, Peteraon's Maga¬ 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, London Illustrated 
News, Punch—In short, all and every aerial work 
is bound as above. 


Convenient.— The following excellent ar¬ 
rangement is in vogue on the line of railroad 
from Chicago to Philadelphia. A hoy goes 
round with a card through the cars, with num¬ 
berless refreshments printed thereon, with the 
price attached to each, including tea and coffee, 
and you check such aa you want, which are 
speedily brought to you on a salver from the 
commissary car. 

Singular Decision. —An article appears in 
a late number of the Illinois Farmer, in which 
the relative cheapness of corn and coal as fuel is 
discussed. The author concludes that, at ten 
cents per bushel, coal is cheapest, hut at nine 
cents per bushel, com ought to be preferred for 
burning, unless the coal or wood should happen 
to he of the very best quality. 


Interesting. —A female dromedary belong¬ 
ing to a menagerie exhibiting at Stirling, Scot¬ 
land, has lately given birth a pranking infant 
dromedary—the first ever bon on English soil. 
Mother and child are doing well. 

English Navt. — The London Times de¬ 
cides that the English navy must all be built over 
again, and henceforth not even so much as a 
gunboat will be constructed of mete timber; 
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A late National Quarterly, the iasae for Jane, 
contains, among many other important papers, 
an interesting article on the Chinese language 
and literature* It is instructive to the great ar¬ 
rogance of the West, which claims for itself all 
that is noble and superior in human life. It may 
be well for us to state some of the principal facts 
enumerated in this article, not so much to give 
us hints for utility, as to let us understand more 
distinctly that our civilisation is a modern civil¬ 
isation, and that all our records of the past may 
not be incontrovertible. 

The author says that though he cannot trans¬ 
late a difficult passage from the Chinese, he has 
sufficient knowledge to compare it with the Greek 
and the Latin, with five or six of the principal 
modem dialects of Europe, and to some extent 
with the Sanscrit All these have a general re¬ 
semblance to each other, bat he cannot say *hf it 
the Chinese has the least resemblance to any one 
of them. The elements, or mother characters 
of the language comprise no more than ten hun¬ 
dred and thirty, but these combined, form at least 
80,000. The most reliable Chinese historians 
trace these back to twenty-five hundred years be¬ 
fore Christ; two thousand yean anterior to Con- 
fociue, and the best European scholars accept 
this chronology. Other Chinese historians make 
tkem 4000 years old, and the only evidence 
sgainst it is the Mosaic chronology. Books, 
▼uses, seals of agate, drinking caps, urns, eta, 
testify to the sge of 2800 yean before Christ. 
The simple characters represent natural objects, 
•uch as the sun, moon, fire, water, and the com¬ 
binations represent the various modifications of 
these things in natural life—a most simple prin¬ 
ciple indeed. Many scholan say it is more 
easily learned than the German, and is for more 
eristic than the English. In tip best dictionary 
°f China there are not more than 88,000 char- 
eefow, and Worcester's dictionary has upwards 
of 50,000 words. 

The Chinese are everywhere surrounded by 
eridences of undent civilization. It is as cer¬ 
tain that Fohi gave laws to China 2500 yean be¬ 
fore Christ, as that Lycurgus gave laws to the 
8partans 900 yean before Christ, and Solon to 
the Athenians 600 yean before Christ. Of 82 
odipses calculated by her andent astronomers, 

28 have been verified by the mathematicians of 
Europe. They understood the nrt of printing I 
hundreds, if not thousands of yean before the 
Christian era. Their porcelain towers have not 
equalled by European sdence. The great 
dictionary of Kaung-Shee was compiled 200 
years before our era, under the direction of an 


Emperor of the Han dynasty, mid its arrange¬ 
ment and definitions are such that European 
sdence could not improve them. The extent of 
their libraries is enormous j the catalogues alone 
not unfrequently amount to hundreds of volumes. 
Germany is not so fertile in books and book 
making as Chins. One of the emperors of the 
last century had a private library at Nankin, the 
catalogue of which comprised 122 printed vol¬ 
umes. Abbe Hue tells us that the public library 
of Pekin surpasses all other public libraries of the 
wortt in extent. 


Diamonds.— The Duke of Brunswick has 
published a catalogue of 98,000,000 worth of 
diamonds in his possession. It relates how this 
one adorned a Turkish sabre, that a royal dia¬ 
dem, another an imperial collar, a fourth a grand 
electoral hat; this black diamond was an idol's 
eye; that brilliant rose diamond was taken from 
the Emperor Baber at Agra (it weighs 41 carats 
and is worth $80,000); those were the waistcoat 
buttons of the Emperor Don Pedro; this dia¬ 
mond ring, with the cypher “ M. 8.," belonged 
to Mary, Queen of Scots; that pair of ear-rings 
hung once on Maria Antoinette. He has plenty 
of diamonds worth $20,000, $80,000 and $45,000, 
apiece; two worth $60,000 each, one $70,000, 
and one $80,000, He is in treaty now for two 
diamonds, one of which is worth $282,000, and 
the other $660,000. 


Religion. —It was Carroll who said, “1 have 
lived to my ninety-sixth year; I have enjoyed 
continued health; I have been blessed with great 
wealth, prosperity, and most of the good things 
that the world can bestow—public approbation, 
esteem, applause; but what I now look hack on 
with greatest satisfaction to myself is, that I have 
practised the duties of my religion." 


A short Chapter. —DeQuincy mentions a 
chapter in Von Troll's Work on Iceland, which 
is entitled “ Concerning the Snakes of Iceland." 
The entire chapter consists of these six words, 
“ There are no snakes in Iceland." 


Doubtful Gendeb. — A clergyman at a 
funeral, when at the grave side, said to the chief 
mourner, “ Is it a brother or sister V* He re¬ 
ceived the puzzling answer, “ Neither; it is only 
a cousin." 

How TO MAKE A REAL COWSLIP IN WlNTEB. 
—Grease a cow's hoofs, and place her on the ice. 

J ust so.—If a man is doomed to the stake, 
he would generally prefer that it should he beef. 
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THB MODXL STATESMAN. 

Time was when he who should have pictured 
firithfally the features of a statesman, would have 
presented to the world die portrait of a gentle¬ 
man. "Long time ago" very queer notions 
were entertained by professedly sensible people, 
with regard to the qualifications of a public man. 
It was thought requisite, in die first place, for a 
legislator to possess ability and education, a good 
moral character and sound views. Having ob¬ 
tained his seat, he was to keep constantly in view 
his responsibility to his constituents and the na¬ 
tion. In the heat of debate he was never to for¬ 
get that his adversary, as well as himself, was a 
gentleman; a hasty expression was to be followed 
by a manly apology, and, in short, the conduct 
of the member, both in and out of the legislative 
halls, was to be perfectly exemplary. 

Tour modern model statesman is a very differ¬ 
ent character from the precise and pedantic rep¬ 
resentative of the old school. He considers him¬ 
self as born to rule; his country signifies mileage 
and per diem; he picks up his political informa¬ 
tion out of the newspapers—is aware that there 
is such an instrument as the constitution of the 
United States, but has never seen it. He is not 
aware that the laws of nations apply to Ameri¬ 
can citizens; political economy he supposes to be 
merely a political abstraction, and one of the fila¬ 
gree belongings of claptrap politicians; right and 
wrong with him are majority and minority. Free 
suffrage means the number of purchasable votes 
in the market, and to be out of order is to use 
civil language to an adversary. If his opponent 
happens to be a man in years, he describes him 
to be “ a hoary-headed serpent standing on his 
hydra feet like the Colossus of Rhodes, to dictate 
to his inferiors in years but his superiors in rea¬ 
son." A younger enemy is “ a stripling whose 
maternal parent is not aware of his absence." If 
an opponent galls him by a home thrust, our 
Hotspur starts to his feet and exclaims, “Mr. 
Speaker! the gentleman who has just addressed 
the chair is a liar; and though within this house 
parliamentary privileges protect his caitiff car¬ 
case, without this house he well knows that pro¬ 
tection will not shield him." One of his favorite 
mottoes is, “Fair play is a duel." Arkansas 
toothpicks and revolvers are his bosom friends. 
He is fond of showing his weapons, and telling 
how many minorities they have made, and talks 
(as our neighbor of the Transcript says) as though 
the Union were to be dissolved with a pocket 
pistol! His speeches for Buncombe are inimi¬ 
table—perfect blossoms of rhetoric 1—such as 
never flowered in the gardens of CSoero or De¬ 
mosthenes. The American eagle is always por¬ 


trayed with tiie minu tene ss and detail of a mod* 
era poulterer (since the fowl-fever eel in). 

“ Gentlemen," he will exclaim, “ let ns never 
forget that the American eagle, to whom we owe 
the birth of our free institutions, perched with 
one foot on the Rocky Mountains, and the other 
on the Alleghenies, menacing with the shadow of 
his tail-feathers the benighted subjects of Queen 
Victoria on the north, whose affrighted lion ainka 
into the moral insignificance attendant upon all 
mean animals, while hie beak proudly overshad¬ 
ows the island of Cuba, ready, like a rich offer¬ 
ing on the shrine of gineral and iodividool free¬ 
dom, to drop into his angry talons like the ripe 
frail of the tropics, which yon have only to climb 
the tree to obtain it, and which furnishes not 
only food, bat a delicious beverage equal to 
goat's milk, which is used by the inhabitants, the 
leaves of it to manufacture into mats, the shell 
for drinking vessels, and the berk for cordage, 
all of which will be ours, watches us with an in¬ 
tense anxiety, comparable only to the expieseion 
of a clerk in one of the departments, w a t c hing 
the progress of an appropriation bill, whereby ha 
is to get his salary, against which, Mr. Speaker, 
I shall vote, for one, until the same provision is 
made by this house for removin' of the stump 
cottonwood which has for so long obstructed the 
navigation of the Ocklogneecty, the beautiftil and 
fertile stream that irrigates the district of my 
constituents, whereby skow navigation at Pnmp- 
kinville has been, Mr. Speaker, almost entirely 
suspended," and with a heart overflowing with 
patriotism, or something that he mi sta ke s for it, 
he sits down quite overcome with his exertions. 


Plating Pabson with little Peopit.— 
A young gentleman from a western city recently 
palmed himself off upon the people of a country 
town as a minister, by way of a joke. In this 
capacity he manned a couple, who, upon learning 
the facts of tits case, had him arrested. He com¬ 
promised the matter by paying the expenses of a 
b<m* fide wedding for the couple, end premised 
never again to don the robes clerical. 

Obedience. —Dobbs says he has one of the 
most obedient boys in the world. He tells him 
to do as he pleases, and he does it without mur¬ 
muring. _ _ _ 

Burned cheap.— The man who is always 
buying merely because he can buy at low rates, 
had better commit suicide, if he happens to find 
poison cheap. 

The Question.—M ay a judge who retires 
from the bench be said to lay down the knot 
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One of the saddest features of human nature, 
and jet a common one, is where the principle of 
earing degenerates into extreme parsimony, and 
the most revolting forms of meanness of spirit 
The world is fall of instances of this low pas¬ 
sion, and in recently looking over some of the 
recorded examples of wretched voluntary desti¬ 
tution of the comforts of life, by persons whose 
means were amply adequate for even a luxurious 
ease, we noticed the following, which we select 
as illustrations of the vice. 

Sir William Smyth, of Bedfordshire, was im¬ 
mensely rich, bat most parsimonious and miserly 
in his habits. At seventy years of age he was 
entirely deprived of his sight, unable to gloat over 
his heaps of gold. He was persuaded by Taylor, 
the celebrated oculist, to be couched, who was by 
agreement to have sixty guineas if he restored 
his patient to any degree of sight. Taylor suc¬ 
ceeded in his operation, and Sir William was 
enabled to read and write without the aid of speo- 
tades during the rest of his life. Bat no sooner 
was his sight restored, than the baronet began to 
regret that his agreement had been for so large a 
sum. His thoughts were now to cheat the ocu¬ 
list. He pretended that he had only a glimmer¬ 
ing, and could see nothing distinctly; for which 
reason the bandage on his eyes was continued a 
month longer than the usual time. Taylor was 
deceived by these misrepresentations, agreed to 
compound the bargain, and accepted twenty 
guineas instead of sixty guineas. At the time 
Taylor attended him, he had a large eetate, an 
immense amount in stocks, and £6000 in the 
bouse. 

A miser of the name of Foscne, who had 
amassed enormous wealth by the most sordid 
parsimony and discreditable extortion, applied 
his ingenuity to discover some effectual mode of 
hiding his gold. With great care and secrecy, 
he dog a deep cave in his cellar. To this recep¬ 
tion for his treasure he descended by a ladder, 
and to the trap door he attached aspring-lock, so 
that, on shotting, it would fasten of itself. By- 
and-by the miser disappeared; inquiries were 
made, the house was searched, woods were ex¬ 
plored, and ponds were dragged, bat no Foscue 
could they find. Some time passed on; the 
boose in which he had lived was sold, and foe 
workmen were busily employed in its repair. In 
foe progress of their work they met with the door 
of the secret cave, with the key in the lock out¬ 
side. The first object upon which' the lamp re¬ 
flected was the ghastly body of Foscue the mi¬ 
ser, and scattered around him were heavy bags 
of gold and ponderous chests of untold treasure; 


a candlestick lay beside him on foe floor. This 
worshipper of Mammon had gone into his cave 
to pay his devoirs to his golden god, and became 
a sacrifice to his devotion. 

Daniel Dancer's miserly propensities were in¬ 
dulged in to such a degree that on one occasion, 
when at foe earnest solicitation of a friend he 
ventured to give a shilling to a Jew for an old 
hat, “better as new” to the astonishment of his 
friend, the next day he actually retailed it for 
right pence. He performed his ablutions at a 
neighboring pool, drying himself in the snn to 
save the extravagant indulgence of a towel; yet 
this poor mendicant had property to foe extent 
of upwards of £3000 per annum. 

In 1790 died at Paris, literally of want, the 
well-known banker, Ostervald. A few days prior 
to his death, he resisted the importunities of his 
attendant to purchase some meat for the purpose 
of making a little soup for him. "True, I 
should like the soup/' he said, “ but I have no 
appetite for the meat; what is to become of that ! 
It will be a sad waste." This poor wretch died 
possessed of £125,000 sterling.—Another de¬ 
plorable case might be cited—that of Thomas 
Pitt, of Warwickshire. It is reported that some 
weeks prior to foe sickness which terminated his 
despicable career, he went to several undertakers 
in quest of a cheap coffin. He left £2475 in foe 
pnblic funds.—Still another desperate case was 
that of Eiwes, whose diet and dress were alike 
of foe moet revolting kind, sod whose property 
was estimated at £800,000. 

Shaking Hands.— The custom of shaking 
hands is a very old one. It will be remembered 
by our scriptural readers that Jehu said to Je- 
honadab, “ Is thine heart right as my heart is 
with thine heart! If it be, give me thine hand." 
It Is inch a custom with us that a stranger would 
take us for a community of Shakers. 


A crooked Mind. —There is & man living 
in Brooklyn so crooked in thought, that he gen¬ 
erally believes hhnself wrong when any person 
agrees with him. 

Vbrt Portio. —“ What," said Margarita to 
Cecilia, “ what, dearest, do you think is really 
the food of Cupid!" And Cecilia answered, 
“ Arrowroot." 


Sad. —Mrs. Butler, of Edgefield, S. C., died 
of grief, recently, from the loes of her son in the 
battle of Fair Oaks. He was a rebel conscript. 


Thb latest Novelty.— Monkey Skin Boots, 
They are said to be equal to Alligators. 
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.foreign HltactUang. 

Lamartine (how fallen!) has met started a 
grand humbug lottery for his own benefit 

The French government keeps in foil force Its 
system of secret spies all over France. 

The number of deaths per week in the city of 
London is about fourteen hundred. 

There are 25,000 men engaged in working 
upon the Isthmus of Sues canal. 

The rate of interest at the Bank of England 
has been reduced to two per cent 

An English tailor has been convicted of biga¬ 
my, having six wives alive, and sentenced to 
seven years* imprisonment 

During a recent discussion in foe French 
Corps Legislatif it was stated that the treasures 
carried to France in 1841 by Dumont d’Urville 
lie still unpacked at the Garden of Plants 1 

The news from Lebanon is not satisfactory, as 
it is said that foe Druses of the Haram testify 
some intention of again rising against the 
Christiana 

The Pesfo and Vienna papers speak very 
highly of Mile. Filippi (Adelaide Phillips) who 
has been the leading singer of Italian opera in 
both of these dries recently. 

La Grange, since the death of her husband, 
has been living in retirement near Pans. On 
the occasion of her last benefit at Madrid she 
took both foe parts of Alice and Isabella, in 
“ Robert le Liable.** 

Wachtel, a new German tenor, has been sing¬ 
ing with Adelina Patti in “ Lucia.** He has 
better voice than execution, and is foe man who 
a few years ago Was foe coachman of a German 
nobleman. 

John Bull is never foe wiser for experience— 
to judge by his manner of talking. He seems 
as much surprised at ofiid&l mismanagement in 
the United States, as if foe history of the Eng¬ 
lish'government were not a long record of offidal 
blunders. 

A balloon, fifty-five foot in diameter and sixty- 
nine feet in length, has just been built in England 
for scientific purposes. The builder proposes to 
ascend five miles, for foe purpose of making ob¬ 
servations on the temp er atur e and premidity of 
foe air at different heights. 

Germany has produced a substitute for gun¬ 
powder, in the form of starch and nitric add. 
It is stated that its projectile force is greater than 
that of foe common powder, and as ft is not ex¬ 
plosive before its ingredients are mixed, it is 
more safo and convenient for use. The Prus¬ 
sian and Austrian armies are, it is said, to adopt 
it, and no more “ vitlanous saltpetre ** need be 
dog from the earth. 

There are in London 640 religions and benev¬ 
olent institutions, 141 of which have been estab¬ 
lished within the last seven years. Their aggre¬ 
gate income last year, derived from voluntary 
contributions, or from dividends on money be¬ 
queathed and invested in consols and other 
stocks, reached a sum which, translated from 
pounds, shillings and pence into American 
money, amounts to $12,200,885. 


The London Jews have eleve n establishments 

for the gratuitous education of their poor. 

Manchester, England, has at present a popula¬ 
tion of over five hundred thousand souls. 

There is a translation of the Bible in the Irish 
language, now to be had in Dublin. 

The English cotton manufacturers are losing 
$5,000,000 a month. 

. An enormous diamond—big as a hen's egg 1— 
has lately been discovered in Brazil. 

The College of Physicians in Edinburgh has 
voted, 16 to 18, that females shall not be ad¬ 
mitted to the practice of the medical profession. 

There are in London one hundred and seventy 
women who are engaged in distributing Bibles 
to foe poor. 

Adderley Park, in Saltley, England, is to be 
given to foe people by Us owner. It is valued at 
eighteen thousand pounds. 

The tunnel under Mount Cents has now 
reached a length of 1600 metres, and progresses 
about seven feet a dsy. 

Extensive orders for iron-clad vessels are now 
in course of execution in England for the Rus¬ 
sian government. 

Napoleon is to present a copy of his M Lifo of 
Julius Cmsar '* to each member of foe French 
Institute. The work is now passing through the 
press. 

Only one-half a silk crop is expected this year 
in France. The disease among foe silkworms 
has been less destructive than in former yean, 
bat the yield is not uniform. 

It is said, at this late day, that the crown of 
Mexico was once offered to Joseph Bonaparte, 
the exiled Ring of Spain, who rerased it for the 
more quiet lifo of an American citisen on the 
shores of the Delaware. 

The Dublin papers announce foe death of a 
person named Sterne, who had been imprisoned 
for debt in foe Four Courts Marshaisea for 
thirty-seven years. Mr. Sterne was a gentleman 
of large fortune who foil a victim to wine, wo¬ 
men and money lenders. 

Hollow metallic canes, filled with condensed 
gas, are now used in some of the European cities. 
The bearer has only to turn a small nipple, and 
apply his match, when he will instantly find 
himself furnished with a torch that will light 
him several hours. 

In the colliery districts of England, hereditary 
designations seem to be the exception ratiwr 
than the rale. A correspondent of Knight’s 
Quarterly Magazine says that clergymen in 
Staffordshire “ have been known to send home a 
wedding party in despair, after a vain essay to 
gain from the bride and bridegroom a sound by 
way of name.** 

The Anglo-French commercial treaty is a dis¬ 
appointment in more ways than one. The in¬ 
flux of French wines, brandies, silks, gloves, 
bronzes and jewelry into England has not hem 
so sadden or excessive as was expected, and the 
exportation of British produce, greatly as it has 
been stimulated, has increased less under the 
heads of coal and iron, and more under those of 
other commodities. 
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There are said to be over ten thousand French¬ 
men in the city of San Francisco, California. 

They say lodgings cost $100 a month In Mis¬ 
sissippi, and poor enough at that price. 

The number of colored people in Massachu¬ 
setts, all told, is less than ten thousand. 

The income of Wm. B. Astor, of New York, 
is only six thousand dollars a day. Poor fellow 1 


The Yazoo River is navigable for fifty miles, 
and empties into the Mississippi a lew miles 
above Yloksbarg. 



of each married man who will enlist. 


Chicago lies on both sides of a narrow river. 
It is proposed to run a tunnel beneath it to ac¬ 
commodate the travel, which now has hardly 
mom enough on the bridges. 

The Poughkeepsie Eagle notes the elopement 
of Joseph Pint, seventeen years old, with 
Melvina Gains, fifteen years old, both of Pough¬ 
keepsie. So it appears that, in spite of all op¬ 
position, Melvina Gains her Pint. 

The wool clip of Maine the present year, has 
neatly exceeded that of any previous year. It 
to computed that Somerset county has yielded 
160,000 pounds, and that the yield in Franklin 
county reaches 115,000 pounds. 

Near the Tillage of Aosterlits, In Colombia 
county, N. Y. f lives a young woman whose hus¬ 
band has gone to the war, who takes his plaoe in 
the field, dears land, hoes crops, repairs fences, 
sad does all the farm work as well as any man 
coaid. 

During the French war, as it was called, the 
poll tax in New England was four dollars, the 
tax on real estate was at the rate of thirty-six 
dollars on a hundred valuation, and there was an 
excise duty on tea, coffee, wine, rum and other 
articles in general use. 

Presuming that the debt and liabilities of the 
United States will be eighteen hundred millions 
of dollars at the commencement of 1868, it will 
then be less than one-firth of the national debt of 
England, less than one-half that of France, and 
about one-half that of Austria. 

What they have to be healthy in spite of, in 
New York, is hinted at by the fact, given in one 
of the annual civic reports, that the animals 
killed for market, within the dty limits, in the 
last year, have numbered no less than one mil¬ 
lion five hundred thousand. 

The South Church in Hartford has been sued 
by the heirs of William Stanley to recover about 
$100,000 of real estate bequeathed to the church 
by 8tan!ey, the church having broken a provis¬ 
ion of the will which forbid them ever to sell the 


Property- 

General Halleck is about forty-two years of 
age. He is rather under the medlnm height. 
Hu eye is of a hazel color, clear as a morning 
itarand of intense brilliancy. He seems to look 
through and through a man, making even an 
honest man consider whether he has not been up 
to some mischief. 


An immense spring of coal oil of superior 
quality, has been discovered at Santa Barbara, 
California. 

Physicians in India raise blisters with red hot 
iron, and dress them with Cayenne pepper. If 
soch treatment don't make a man “ smart," we 
don't know anything that would. 

Falling stars are near the earth; the fixed are 
far off in the heavens. A radiant dead is moot 
beautiful to behold, but it is the dark one that 
gives the fertilising shower. 

Am urchin being sent for a cent's worth of 
Maccaboy snuff, forgot the name of the article, 
and asked the man for a cent's worth of make-a- 
boy-sneese. 

Fear not to have every action of your life open 
to the inspection of mankind. Remember that 
a nicer casuist than man sees into your least ao» 
tions. Answer to him, and fear no man. 

The Chinese of the present day are said to 
have lost a curious secret. They knew formerly 
bow to paint their porcelain with fishes and other 
creatures in such a manner that these figures 
never appeared to the eye until the vases were 
filled with liquor. 

A minister in Beverly, Mass., who happened 
to have a few sleepy hearers of the masculine 
gender, in reproving their somnolency, stated 
that throughout the whole twenty-seven years of 
his ministry, he never yet had seen a woman 
asleep in meeting. 

Mr. Billings, a bookseller at Mitchelsville, 
Tenn., was driving a span of hones along the 
road, lately, when he noticed a dark cloud com¬ 
ing np. A flash of lightning from it struck and 
killed the horses, which were at a fast trot, leav¬ 
ing Mr. Billings unhurt. 

General Heintxelman having almost invariably 
drawn upon the Maine 4th for men to do special 
duties requiring marked heroism and despatch, 
some one asked him the reason of such partiality. 
“Why, sir," replied the veteran, “that's the 
best regiment under my command; it could for* 
nfsh a corps of brigadfets as good as any in the 
army. That's the reason of my partiality to¬ 
ward it." 


Brilliant meteors are getting oommon. One 
was seen the other night at Newbury port. On 
the 24th of July, at Hu Louis, Mo., about tea 
o'clock at night, one was seen like a globe of 
light, as large as a haystack, emitting a splendor 
that made the atmosphere as bright as day. Its 
disappearance was accompanied by an explosion, 
a rambling noise that lasted several minutes. 

There is in operation in Haverhill, Mass., a 
new machine for sewing the soles on to the bot¬ 
toms of shoes, which has heretofore been deoe 
by hand, which is capable, by application of 
steam, of sewing three hundred pairs of shoes 
per day, and by hand power two hundred pairs. 
The work is admirably performed, and is quite 
a new era in this part of the business. 

Cervantes, the immortal genius of Spain, is 
supposed to have wanted bread; Camoens, the 
solitary pride of Portugal, deprived of the ne¬ 
cessaries of life, perished in an hospital at Lis¬ 
bon. The Portuguese, after his death, bestowed 
on the man of genius, they had starved, the 
appellation of great! 
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JHerrg-JHoktng. 


“ 1*11 take the responsibility,” as Jenka said, 
when he held oat his arm for the baby. 

Which is the best way to keep a woman's 
lore ? Never to return it. 

When does a man dye for love! When he 
tarns his red whtoers brown. 

The young lady who took the gentleman's 
fancy has returned it with thanks. 

Women are seldom sailors, but they sometimes 
command smacks. 

The greatest organ in the wortd—the organ of 
speech in woman ; an organ, too, without a 
stop! 

The quickest way to make * eye-water,” is to 
ran your nose against a lamp post. 

They who “ pine" in their youth can never 
look “ spruce” in old age. 

Why is a dandy like a venison steak ! Be¬ 
cause he's a bit of a buck. 

The lady who took everybody’s eye, must have 
quite a lot of 'em. 

“ Ton can't do that again,” said the pig, when 
the boy cut off his tail. 

“ The only way to look at a lady's faults,” ex- 
claimed a supevgaUant, “is to shut your eyes.” 

“ Shall I paint your cheeks for you, wife 1” 
“ No, husband, you have done it often enough by 
making me blush for yon.” 

Why is a stove an agreeable affair in summer 
as well as winter! Because at either season it is 
always grateful when coaled. 

Bald-headed men take a joke more easily, be¬ 
cause they are not at the trouble of “ getting it 
through their hair.” 

“ One of our city bakers,” says a New Orleans 
wag, “ has invented a new kind of yeast, which 
makes bread so light that a pound loaf only 
weighs eight ounces.” 

“ This snow storm the boys regard as a joke,” 
said one to Doctor 8., during a late storm. 
“ Yes,” replied the doctor, “ and it is a joke that 
any one can see the drift of!” 

Bill came running into the house the other day, 
and teked eagerly, “ Where does charity begin !” 
“ At home,” we replied, in the words of the 
proverb. “Not by a good deal,” rejoined Bill; 
“ k begins at sea (C)/' 

The following slanderous paragraph goes un¬ 
rebuked : “ A wag has invented a new telegraph. 
He proposes to place a line of women fifty steps 
apart, and commit the news to the first as a 
secret.” 

Phelix McCarthy, of the Kerry militia, was 
generally late on parade. “Ah, Felix/' said 
the sergeant, “ you are always last.” “ Be aisy, 
Sergeant Sullivan,” was his reply, “sore some 
one must be last.” 

▲ general on the point of death, opening bis 
eyes, and seeing a consultation of three physi¬ 
cians, who were standing close by his baclslda^ 
faintly exclaimed, “Gentlemen, if you'fire by 
platoons, it's all over with me 1” and instantly 
expired. 


What is both food for the body and food for 
the mind 1 Bacon. 

What joint of meat is most appropriate for an 
empty larder ! A fillet (fill it). 

It has been ascertained that the man who 
“ held on to the last ” was a shoemaker. 

When was beef tea first made in England! 
When Henry the Eighth dissolved the pope's 
bull. 

“ I'm particularly uneasy on this point,” as the 
fly said when the boy stuck him on the end of a 
needle. 

It is no misfortune for a nice young woman to 
lose her good name if a nice young man gives 
her a better. 

A young girl of the delicate variety foisted 
the other day when told that gun-banela were 
often exhibited without breeches. 

Instead of saying things to make people stum 
and wonder, say what will keep them from star 
ing and wondering hereafter. This is philosophy. 

The man who attempted to whistle a bar of 
soap has injured his voice by trying to sing a 
stave off a barrel. 

The moment friendship becomes a tax, it’s 
singular, at every fresh call it makes, how very 
few persons it finds at home. 

“ Revenge is sweet,” as the hoy said, who had 
been whipped by a grocer while he was steatiug 
his sugar. 

Jeremiah was telling how much he liked calves 
head for dinner, when the mistress exclaimed, 
“ O* you cannibal 1” 

The difference between a speech and an mmy 
should be something like that between a field ef 
battle and a parade. 

“Bob, did you go to the gold mines!” 
“Yea” “What did you dig!” “I dug boms 
as aaan os possible.” 

“How do you keep your books!” “By 
double entry. I make one entry and fother 
makes another.” 

Daniel says that he thinks that hoarders who 
are obliged to eat sausages three times a day 
during aog days, are justified in growling at their 
fore. 

“ Now, mind yon,” whispered a servant (girl to 
her neighbor, “ 1 don't say as how missus dnnks; 
but, between you and I, the decanter don't keep 
full all day.” 

A public writer thinks that much might be 
gained if speakers would observe the miller's 
creed—always to shut the gate when the grist Is 
out 

There is a man living somewhere in Albany so 
alarmingly bright that he uses the palm of his 
hand for a looking-glass. It is said anybody can 
see through him. 

“ Wont yon take half of this poor apple!” 
said a pretty damsel. “No, I thunk you; I 
would prefer a better half.” Elisa blushed, and 
referred him to her papa. 

Is there any truth in the report that the Arabs 
who lire in the desert have sandy hair f Andis 
it also true that those who Uve by the Bed Sea 
have carroty hair ! 
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HopeUu Young Gent —Detract tormentor, cee— yonr cruelty t 01 yon will drive me to enlist. 
Demeti Tormentor—Do to, end 1 am jours at once. 



COMMA, soma ornoim lUOxs, os lsats. svo. 

Young DimgntabU (to pretty sister)—Why is sonubody's regi—nt like a had sat? AImm! heeaaee.the corps (core) Is 

without a ookmal (Wad).— Sumtpod*. 
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EXEMPT PtOM DKiPf. 

Ytrnng Gent—You wouldn't believe It. my boy, but I turned six end forty lest Jane. 
Old 8ix end forty! - four end sixty, more like! 



xxAtnrm or m snexosoopi. 

Enthusiastic Admirer— Is It not beeutiful ?—Appreciative Student— l em quite cbenned. 



reeroosApBT—coLosse earn j»t mm. 
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SCENES IN PARIS. 


In previous numbers of the 
Magazine we have from time to 
time jgiven characteristic sketches 
of lire user the seaside, in the in¬ 
terior of nations, and among the 
people of cities and their suburbs. 
There are many phases of life 
from high to low, from which we 
might draw, and furnish food for 
reflection and for humor. No 
locality in the world yields a 
more prolific theme than Paris 
and its surroundings. We pro¬ 
pose to offer no# a glance at 
some of its personal specialities. 
But the subject is inexhaustible, 
and from the full harvest before 
us we gather a few ears for pres¬ 
ent consumption. From among 
the lower classes, who force a 
livelihood by the keenest effort of 
their wits, we begin with the 
Match-Dealer. He seems the 
very picture of penury. And 
truth to say, it matters little to 
him whether his wardrobe be in 
fashion or no, if it only cover his 
form from the weathers vicissi¬ 
tudes. He is a poor old blind 
match-seller, rolling his wheel be¬ 
fore him, and humbly soliciting 
custom. He is dad in sordid 
rags, but that in Paris is not al¬ 
ways an indication of extreme 
poverty. It is sometimes adopt¬ 
ed by successful itinerants as a 
mute appeal to the sympathies of 
Parisians and strangers^ As the 
Parisians live so much out of 
doors these itinerant venders of 
cheap wares have a good oppor¬ 
tunity of driving a brisk trade. 
They are not so numerous as 
formerly, for the imperial gov¬ 
ernment has rather discouraged 
them, because they interfere with 
the regular shop-keepers. Still 
enough of them remain to give 
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SCENES IN PARIS. 



THE PICKER-UP OF UWCONSIDBRED TRIFLES. 


variety to the streets of Paris, and make op that 
wonderful picture of all costumes and all types 
of hnmanity to be found nowhere else m the 
world. Here, beside the dandy Parisian, dressed 
in the latest fashion, yon may behold the bearded 
Turk stealing along with oriental gravity, and 
not seeming to notice ‘anything tharfe passing 
around him. In another place yon may see, 
among every variety of representatives from na¬ 
tions of the Eastern world, any number of Amer¬ 
icans and English, and perhaps you will even 
find a Western Indian, for not a few of the red 


men have fonnd their way to Paris in the train of 
some speculator. Every peculiarity is found in 
that city. Let us introduce to you still another. 
And wnat have we here ! Amidst the throng 
of street-sweepers, behold a hawker of castoff 
garments—a “ picker up of unconsidered trifles, 1 ' 
which be retails for a few sous, quite as much as 
thev are worth. The articles of dress with which 
he is laden were once the H toggery 1 * of a Paris* 
ian “ lion/' Those shattered hoots, that greasy 
paletot , that battered hat, once figured in the or¬ 
chestra stalls of the Theatre Italian, and will 
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now, patched and furbished op, decorate the per¬ 
son or some Robert Macaire or Bertrand. The 
dandy who rattles by in his American wagon, 
drawn by a “ high steppaire,” will never recog¬ 
nise his cast off skin as he casts a disdainful 
glance on the “ old clo* ” man. Who comes 
next * A young girl bending over an embroide¬ 
ry frame, earning by patient toil the means of 
support for herself and her old mother, who lies 
sick abed in that comfortless attic, perhaps under 
the very same roof that sheltered a rich man’s 


family. Most of the embroideries sold in Paris 
for consumption or exportation are executed in 
the country at a very low price. Still as there is 
always in Paris a targe number of women eager 
for work, however ill-paid, much of it is rou¬ 
ted in the city—say eight millions of fanes’ 
worth in a year. More than four thousand wo¬ 
men are employed at this work in the city. The 
needlewomen proper are perhaps a minority 
among the embroider 3«ses; naif of this class is 
composed of yonng girls and women of good 
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SCENES IN PARIS. 


family, who employ their leisure in embroidery 
to eke ont their means, or ladies of reduced cir¬ 
cumstances who resort to the needle. These 
latter, sometimes aged and little skilled, rarely 
gain enough to suffice for the most urgent neces¬ 
sities. We hear of women who contract for the 


supply of embroidery work to dealers, and who 
employ apprentices, each of them having twenty, 
thirty, and even a hundred young girls of from 
ten to twenty years of age at their establish¬ 
ments, who work from eight to ten hours a day 
for their board and lodging, with sometimes aa 
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added gratuity of a franc ( 18 3 4 cents) a week. 
The dealers in embroidered goods generally have 
their depots in the Feydeau, da Mail and Fau¬ 
bourg Poiesoniere quarters. The goods are re¬ 
tailed at the linen-drapers and marchandt de 
mmveautes. 

Is it not better, gentle reader, on the whole, to. 
journey to Paris under our guidance, safely and 
surely, than to make that long weary voyage 
across the Atlantic, ploughing the stormy surges 
to Liveipool f But that would only be a part of 
your toil and tribulation. Ton would have the 
railway journey to London, and from London to 
Dover, and then, with a too lively and fresh rem¬ 
iniscence of your ocean trials, to cross that dread¬ 
ful channel. That you may know what tortures 

S ou avoid, by making the voyage on paper and 
i imagination, instead of in fact, our artist has 
sketched for your instruction the dismal picture 
which closes this series of sketches. It is the in¬ 
terior of the passengers’ cabin in a steamer from 
Dover to Boulogne. Look at it and shudder as 
you reflect that the limp figure hanging to the 
pillar, that washed out, wrung-out, used-up spec¬ 
tral image of humanity might be yourself! Or, 
if we are addressing a lady, let us call her atten¬ 
tion to the gracefaibat despairing female figure 
reclining against the bulk head. We say nothing 
of the other two wretches, in such a helpless, 
distracted condition that it would be a mercy to 
them if the boat should blow up or go down 
bead foremost like a dipper-duck. But we will 
not dwell on so harrowing a scene. Whoever 
has felt the horrible realities of sea-sickness, 
knows it is the very culmination of human 
wretchedness, and can sympathise with the luck¬ 
less Frenchman who exclaimed, under the ago¬ 
nizing throes of the relentless tyrant, to the stew¬ 
ard, “ Here, take my boots, I nevare shall want 
them more!” 

. ... . « —— » / 

DOUGLAS JHBBOLD. 

The portrait on the next page is considered 
the best likeness extant of the late lamented 
Douglas Jerrold, one of the most powerful, 
pungent and popular of modem Englisn writers. 
William Douglas Jerrold was the son of Sam¬ 
uel Jerrold, an actor and theatrical manager, and 
was bom in London, where his mother was tem¬ 
porarily residing, January 3, 1803. Much of 
nis early life was passed at Sheerness, an Eng¬ 
lish seaport and naval depot, where his father had 
a theatre, and Where he received all the educa¬ 
tion for which he was indebted to schools and 
teachers, and this was but little. At Sheer ness 
he acquired a fondness for the sea and a thirst 
for naval glory, and served a short time as a mid¬ 
shipman on board the gun-brig " Ernest.” One 
of the services which the brig performed, was to 
bring over a shipload of the wounded from 
Waterloo, whose raw stumps and festering 
wounds gave him that lively sense of the horrors 
of war which lasted through his life. Short as 
his rervice In the navy was, his keen observation 
sod retentive memory furnished him with a 
treasury of material which yielded him golden 
fonts when he became, a few years afterwards, a 
writer for the stage and press. His popular dra- 
of " Black-Eyed 8usaa,” and his popular 
story of " Jack Kunnymede,” were the results of 
his naval experience. In 1816 he came to Lon¬ 


don with his family, and passed throngh a trying 
period of toil and privation. He learned the 
trade of printing in Mr. Sidney’s office, and be¬ 
gan when a mere boy to write for the London 
journals." For twelve hours daily he was in Mr. 
Sidney’s printing-office; but this long service 
was broken by rest and food, and in these inter¬ 
vals reading and writing could be done. Both 
were accomplished.” & 1821, in the author’s 
eighteenth year, a force from his pen, entitled 
"Si ore Frightened than Hurt,” was produced 
with success at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, London. 
It had merit enough in it to be translated and 
acted on the French stage. This was the precur¬ 
sor of a great number or plays from his pen, all 
original, dramas, farces and comedies, all, with 
a single exception, successful, and many of them 
still acted in England and this country. His 
comedies are witty to a fault, and blaze with 
gems of original thought. Jerrold was one of 
the original writers of the London Punch, and 
his contributions, the " Q Letters,” raised the 
journal to the rank of a political power. In 
Punch also, was published the " Story of a Feath¬ 
er,” one af his best productions. In almost eve¬ 
rything Jerrold wrote, even in his most sportive 
articles, there was an earnest purpose. An ar¬ 
dent liberal and reformer, he attacked political 
and social abuses with unflagging vigor, with the 
heavy artillery of logic and the small arms of 
sarcasm and wit. Among Jerrold’s most popu¬ 
lar contributions to Pnnch were the world-re¬ 
nowned " Caudle Lectures,” of which he thought 
little himself, but which became universal favor¬ 
ites. In 1843 he edited " The Illuminated Mag. 
azine,” published by the proprietors of the "Lon¬ 
don Illustrated News.” It was a capital wo ( rk, 
but lived only two years. In 1845 he started 
"Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine,” with 
Messrs. Bradbnry and Evans, then as now, the 
publishers of Punch. It was a powerful advo¬ 
cate of the Liberal cause. In the summer of 
1846 he embarked in another undertaking, 
" Douglas Jerrold’s Weekly Newspaper.” This 
journal was very successful for a time. In 1852 
he was engaged as editor of Mr. Lloyd's " Week¬ 
ly Newspaper,” at a salary of $5000 a year. At 
the same time he was writing for Punch and for 
the Magazine. His literary labors were inces¬ 
sant and various, and his engagements were oft¬ 
en fulfilled under the pressure of ill health. He 
generally lived in the neighborhood of London, 
for he was passionately fond of the country, and 
never contented unless surrounded by trees and 
flowers. His style of housekeeping was plain, 
though liberal, and his home was always the re¬ 
sort of the most brilliant men of the day. 
Among his most intimate friends in later years, 
were Dickens, and Russell, the famous war cor¬ 
respondent of the London Times. He died Junq 
8, 1857, at Kilburn Priory, whither he had re¬ 
moved in the autumn of 1856. He was a fear¬ 
less champion of the popular cause, and a dan¬ 
gerous enemy of corruption and toryism, because 
every line he wrote was readable. His political 
essays were not dull, droning affairs, such as par- 
tizans read as a matter of duty, but which leave 
no durable impression on the mind; they bristled 
with salient points; their arguments were con¬ 
nected together by the diamond cement of wit, 
and enforced by brilliant illustrations that could 
not be forgotten. 
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GEOBOB AUGUSTUS SAL A. 

The bright looking individual whose portrait 
is represented on page 411, is a young man who 
has achieved a high rank in the republic of 
letters, as a writer of brilliant and graphic 
sketches of the people and places of the day. 
He is best known in our own country, per¬ 
haps, by his “ Journey Due North/’ a series of 
pictures of Russian life, written for Dickens’s 
*' Household Words/’ and republished by Tick- 
nor and Fields of this city, in book form. In 
this work he paints only what he saw during a 
brief sojourn in the Rassian capital, but with 
such a minuteness, in language so quaint and 


peculiar, and in so many lights and from so ma¬ 
ny points of view, that he produces astonishing 
effects. He has a great deal of humor, some wit, 
and a most fertile fancy. Perhaps the single 
epithet “ picturesque " may best describe his man¬ 
ner. As his name indicates, be is not ef an Eng¬ 
lish family, his father being an Italian and mi 
mother a West Indian. He was born in 1817, 
end is consequently still a young man. In early 
life, like Thackeray, he mistook a passionals 
love of painting for a vocation to art, and stndied 
it for a time with assiduity, discovering, however, 
at length, that the pen and not the pencil was his 
legitimate implement. The art-apprenticeship 



mowm Augustus sala. 
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however, was not loti time, for it undoubtedly 
taught him the ate of hit eyes, and showed him 
how to recognize the picturesque aspects ot ma¬ 
terial things—a faculty at important to the wri¬ 
ter at to the painter. A similar inclination for 
art in onr own most pictnresqne writer, Wash¬ 
ington Irving, was doubtless of the greatest 
benefit to him. A friend of oars, who knew 
8a!a well at Paris, tells ns that he first took np 
his pen from sheer necessity. He was at the 
end of his resources, and had roved the streets 
of London all night witbont a shelter. He 
stepped into a coffee honse, and calling for pen 
and paper, dashed off a rapid sketch describing 


a night in London streets, end seat it to Charles 
Dickens, with a request that he examine it im¬ 
mediately. Dickens read the sketch, was de¬ 
lighted with it, and sent the anthor a liberal sum 
of money for his present use. From that time 
he became a constant contributor to die “ House¬ 
hold Words/* and one of its most popular wri¬ 
ters. Among Sale’s gifts, is the faculty of imi¬ 
tating any writer’s style to perfection, and he has 
frequently, at Dickens’s request, written sketches 
in his manner, so that the occasional necessary 
silence of “ Box ” has not been noticed. This 
popular writer has wielded a very prolific pen, 
and with remarkable power. 
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CHILDREN OP THE RICH AND POOR. 

The two pictures open before ns present one of 
those contrasts which life, and especially life in 
at cities, affords, and of which European cap. 
8 famish far more numerous examples than 
our own favored land. In one of these sketches 


the darling offspring of rich parents, repos ing it 
a comfortable bed, surroui ided by every luxury, 
yet unspoiled by wealth, and folding its innocent 
hands in prayer. The figure calls to mind m 
exquisite little French poem, from the pen of 
Madame Desbords Valmore, entitled M The 



a grou > of ragged and homeless orphans are 
dingin * together for mutual protection, like sheep 
which have lost their shepherd on the moun tain 
side. It is heart-rending to witness the keenest 
sorrows of life descend thus early npon tender 
childhood. The contrasting picture represents 


Child’s Pillow.” We cannot justly render this 
into rhyme, and our readers most accept oar 
apology with the following literal prose transla¬ 
tion:—*' Dear little pillow! soft and warm b* 
neath my haad, fall of choice plumage, whits 
and made for me, when winds and wolves aad 
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te m pests terrify, deer little pillow, bow sweetly I 
deep on thee! Many children, poor, naked, 
motherless and homeless, have no pillow to sleep 
upon! They are always sleepy—0 bitter iate! 
mother, sweet mother, it makes me mourn. And 
when I hare prayed God for all these little angels 


more kiss, mother, and good-night!” Thb 
Pratbr : “ God of children, the heart of a little 
girl fall of prayer is here beneath her hands. 
Alas 1 they tell me of orphans with no home. In 
the future, good God, make no more orphans. 
Let a pardoning angel oome down in the night 



who have no pillow, I kin my own, and in the 
•weet nest you bare arrayed for my feet, I bless 
yon, mother, from my inmost heart. I shall not 
wake till the first light of dawn on the bine cur- 
—it is so cheerful to the sight! I am going 
to murmur my tenderest prayer. Giro me one 


to answer the moaning voices of the sufferers, 
and place a little pillow under the head of the 
poor, motherless child, so that it can sleep 
soundly.” Of coarse no prosaic translation can 
convey an adequate idea of the beautiful melody 
of the original. 
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vnw or sraiGH, S wi t zerl and. 

We give on the preceding page a view of Zu- 
rich, the capital of a Swiss canton of that name, 
and cheated on the Ltmmat aa it issues from the 
north-westerly extremity of the lake of Zorich. 
The inhabitants, who number abont 17,000, are 
nearly all Protestants. The Limmat divides the 
town into two parts, and is spanned by three fine 
bridges. It is surrounded by old wans, and has 
aa arsenal with a fine collection of ancient ar¬ 
mor. The chief public buildings are the cathe¬ 
dral, 8t. Peter’s Church, of which Lavater, tbe 
physiognomist, was minister for twenty-three 
years, a town-house, post-office, orphan asylum, 
and the tower of Wallenberg. It has a univer¬ 
sity, established in 1832, and which, in 1834, had 
209 students, and a library of 3000 volumes, a 
eantonnal school, and many other polytechnic 
schools, a public library or 50,000 volumes, a 
cabinet of medals and natural history, a botanic 
garden and many learned societies. It has im¬ 
portant manufactures of silks, cotton febrics and 
ribbons, dye works and tanneries. Zurich is the 
birth-place of Gessner, Zimmerman, Lavater and 
Pestalozzi. Near it, the Swiss defeated the Rus¬ 
sians and Austrians, August 26,1799. The lake 
of Zurich, celebrated for its picturesque beauty, 
is enclosed at the east end by the cantons Schyz 
and St. Gall. Its length is twenty three miles, 
with a breadth varying from half to two and a 
half miles. Its chief affluent is the Linth, which 
it receives from Lake Wallenstadt. It is divided 
into the upper lake, extending from Scherairkau 
to Rapperaohwyl, and the lower lake, abont three 
times its extent from Rapperschwyl to Zurich. 
At its narrowest point it is crossed by a wooden 
bridge nearly half a mile long. The npper lake 
is frozen over abont every winter, bat tnis is sel¬ 
dom the case with the lower lake. In summer 
its water is sometaes raised very high by tbe 
melung of snow. 


PALAOB OP THE SHAH OP PERSIA. 

Tbe engraving on the next page is a correct 
representation of the private palace of the reign- 
iag sovereign of Persia, in the city of Astrabad. 
The airy and rich architecture of the exterior 
gives promise of internal splendors, while the 
trees that rite above the range of buildings in 
oriental luxuriance, tell ns that within the oourt, 
by the lips of plashing fountains, is a garden 
where the blushing pomegranate glows beside the 

S lden orange, and where, all the livelong night, 
i bulbul tells his story to the rose. The pic¬ 
turesque military groups in the foreground indi¬ 
cate the pomp of Persian royalty. The geograph¬ 
ical position of the scene is as follows: On the 
southeast coast of the Caspian Sea lies the small, 
but important province of Astrabad—anciently 
Hyrcania. On the river Astor, which traverses 
it, stands the city of Astrabad, whence the far¬ 
sighted Oriental gazes on Khorassan, or the 
province of the sun. It is governed by a mem¬ 
ber of the Shah's family, and rumor says that its 
palaces contain vast treasures of gold and jew¬ 
elry. The fortifications, though not extensive, 
•ro of considerable importance. Astrabad con¬ 
tains abont forty* five thousand inhabitants, ac¬ 
cording to the loosely-calculated census of tbe 
empire. The river upon which it is situated, 
mus into the southeast point of the Caspian Sea, 


which here has for its boundaries Persia and In¬ 
dependent Tartary, while, on the north and west 
it is encompassed by Russia. Along the eastern 
border there are several deep indentations; 
thoogh, round tbe remainder of tbe coast the 
outline is almost unbroken, except where a ridge 
of tbe Caucasus projects forty miles from the 
western shore. At this point some glimpees of 
the picturesque are afforded ; but for the most 
part, there Is little attraction in these level coasts, 
which, occupied chiefly by marshy plains or des¬ 
ert steppes, present a peculiarly desolate appear¬ 
ance. The depth of the water is, for some dis¬ 
tance, very small—often not exceeding twelve 
feet, while the middle parts vary from one hun¬ 
dred to three hundred feet; and a celebrated 
authority states that no bottom could be found 
with a line of four hundred and eighty fathoms. 
It presents a great variety of climate. 


GITY OP CANTERBURY, KENT, ENG. 

Oar general view of the historical city of Kent, 
England, is taken from the Scotland hills, be¬ 
tween Canterbury and the little town of Ford- 
wich. The most conspicuous building in sight 
is tbe far-famed Cathedral. This structure car¬ 
ries us back to the days when kings entered the 
cell, and royalty dignified the cloisters—the 
times of Ethelbert, and of St. Augustine, of 
Anselm, Lanfrancof the “Agitator,” Archbishop 
Thomas A’Becket, and of the hnmiliated and 
scourged Henry. Originating in a palace, this, 
with the adjoining buildings of St. Angnstine, 
was converted into a cathedral and monastery, 
dedicated to the honor of oar Saviour, whence 
came the cathedral name of Christ Church. For 
three hundred years little else was done, bat its 
donations and gifts were numerous. It suffered 
from Danish plunderers, and also from fire, so 
that at the time of the conquest Lanfranc found 
it almost a ruin. This energetic prelate re¬ 
stored and rebuilt it, using therein fine Caen 
stone, and thus introducing stone in cathedral 
buildings as a substitute for timber, until bis time 
tbe only material used. In the reign of Henry I. 
and II., it again suffered from fires, and on its 
being repaired, a magnificent new choir was de¬ 
termined upon, which elaborate work occupied 
eight years, the carved and arched stone-work 
ana exquisite pillars being the theme of high 
laudation by the antiquarians of the time, in 
1220 a new shrine was erected in honor of the 
martyr St Thomas A’Becket, murdered in De¬ 
cember, 1170. Subseqnently tbe cathedral was 
repaired, extended, enlarged and improved, nu¬ 
merous noble chapels being added thereto. The 
pilgrimages filled the road with devotees, and 
the convent revenues derived an almost incred¬ 
ible source of gain from this pious practice. A 
jabilee was held every half-century, and persons 
of all classes, to the number of 100,000, made the 
place a second Mecca, and a centre of attraction 
to the whole world of the faithful. The last oc¬ 
curred in 1520 (time of Archbishop War ham), 
since when the advent of the Reformation de¬ 
stroyed all faith in the martyr. The interior of 
the noble cathedral yet contains numerous relics 
of its ancient splendor; the tombs of kings, pre¬ 
lates, martyrs, monks, divines and other illus¬ 
trious personages, are gathered in ornate pro¬ 
fusion within its walls, and pointed out to the 
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carious. Among the relics and chapels left are 
Arundel's Tower; St. Dans tan's, or Chichele? 
Steeple; the VirginMary's (now the Dean's) 
Chapel; the great Middle Tower; the Bell 
Harry Tower, so called from a small bell of that 
name brought from France by Henry VIII. and 
presented to the Angel Steeple, which is 335 feet 
in height, and forms a most commanding object. 
The Parisians, in their iconoclastic zeal, de¬ 
stroyed many of the carved and ornamental 
beauties of the cathedral. Inscriptions were 
defaced, brasses removed, figures broken, and, in 
fret, though much has been restored and re¬ 
placed, the evidences of their spoliation are yet 
legible and clear. The north cross aisle is the 
scene of A'Becket's murder; here also Edward 
L was wedded to Queen Margaret The great 
Booth window is described as a “ patchwork of 
ancient glass," but rich with religious light, and 
strikingly beautiful in its occasional quaint de¬ 
formity. In the chapel of the Holy Trinity are 
the tombs of the kings. In its centre stood the 
once golden shrine, enclosing the martyr's 

S lden coffin. The chapel, called “A'Becket's 
own," is an elegant edifice, containing the 
throne of gray marble on which the Lord Pri¬ 
mate is enthroned. In St. Peter's and St Paul's 
is the shrine of St. Anselm; while St. Andrew's 
Chapel contains the ancient charters, some of 
which date prior to the Conquest. In the north 
aisle will be seen two finely painted windows, 
while the crypt or undercroft is appropriated to 
the worship of the Walloon emigrants, the race 
of which is now nearly extinct. The city is 
situated in the eastern part of Kent, fifty-six 
miles from London, sixteen from Dover, and 
seven miles from the sea. It is built in a valley 
famous for its fertility, partly girdled in by wood¬ 
ed hills and verdant undulations, rich in every 
form of the picturesque, and from which spring 
several streams of water, choicest of which is the 
river Stour, running in two distinct channels 
through the slumberous city. Its antiquity is 
undoubtedly great. It was called by the Britons 
Dumber n f or Durovemum ; by the Saxons Ca*t- 
warabyrig; and finally rendered into the old 
English Canterbury, a name which will be per¬ 
petuated by the pages of Chaucer, in his “ Can¬ 
terbury Pilgrims " to the end of time. 


THU CITY OF DUBLIN, IRELAND. 

The city of Dublin, a pleasing general view of 
which we herewith present, is situated in the pro¬ 
vince of Leinster, and county of Dublin, on both 
sides of the river Lifley, on its entrance into 
Dublin Bay. It is the metropolis of Ireland, 
and one of the handsomest cities in the world. 
Dublin has the aspect of an English city. The 
private houses of the wealthy, as in England, are 
small, neat and plain; and the public buildings 
equally rich in pillars and ornaments, in rotun¬ 
das, colonnades and portals. The quays, light¬ 
houses, docks and patent slips, remind one of 
Liverpool. But we must place the reader, at 
once, near to the centre of Dublin, upon Carlisle 
Bridge. Perhaps from no single spot in the king¬ 
dom can the eye command so great a number of 
interesting points. He turns to the north, and 
looks along a noble street, Sackville Street; mid¬ 
way is Nelson's Pillar, a fine Ionic column, sur¬ 
mounted by a statue of the hero. Directly op- 


d te this is the Post Office, a modem structure, 
t in excellent taste. Beyond this is the Ly¬ 
ing-in Hospital and the Rotunda; and, ascend¬ 
ing a steep hill, one of the many fine squares 
with which Dublin is adorned. To the south, he 
sees within view the far-famed Bank of Ireland, 
and the University. To the west are the Four 
Courts, the Courts of Law, and the several 
bridges. To the east is the Custom House, a 
splendid though a “ lonesome" building. Tow¬ 
ering above all, and in view wherever the eye is 
directed, are numerous steeples, of which no city, 
except the metropolis of England, can boast so 
many. All tourists have borne testimony to the 
beanty of Dublin City. There is hardly a street 
in the old part of the city that is not rich in his¬ 
toric lore. In Upper Merrion Street stands the 
house in which the Duke of Wellington first saw 
the light. Hid in a narrow part of Grafton 
Street (Johnson's Court), is the school in which 
the illustrious vanquisher of Napoleon received 
the early rudiments of education. The old desk 
and benches still exist as relics of the boyhood 
of the victor of Assaye and Waterloo. In Rat- 
land Square is Charlemont House, the scene of 
many an important event in Irish politics. The 
ancient palace of the Archbishop of Dublin is 
now a police barrack. Moira House, on the 
qoay, is now a Mendicity Institution. It was, 
also, in Johnson Court that Moore's father resid¬ 
ed ; and many neglected and now decayed lanes 
' and courts, as well as more fashionable streets, 
are rich in traditions of Wellington, Lord Morn¬ 
ing ton, Moore, Swift, Sheridan, and many others. 


SUSPENSION BRIDGE, CHELSEA, ENG. 

The engraving on page 420 represents the ele¬ 
gant structure which connects Chelsea and Bat¬ 
tersea. At the point where it crosses the river 
the Thames is 737 feet in width. The river is 
spanned by three spaces, the central one being 
352 feet between the piers, and the side ones 173 - 
feet six inches each; the two piers in the river 
are 19 feet wide each, by a length of 86 feet six 
inches. The height of the caissons of the piers, 
above what is called Trinity high water, is seven 
foot six inches. Above the level of the top of 
the caissons the piers are surmounted by towers, 
which are constructed of iron. They diminish 
in plan to nine feet eight inches by four feet two 
inches at top, the whole being surrounded by a 
cradle-work of cast iron, upon which the rollers 
of the saddle work that carry the suspensory 
chains. The point of contact of the suspen¬ 
sory chains on the towers is at an altitude of 
fifty-one feet eight inches above high-water 
mark. At each end of the bridge characteristic 
and highlypicturesque-looking lodges have been 
erected. These lodges have basements sixteen 
feet square, upon which rise superstructures that 
are octangular in plan, the roofe of which are 
covered with Portland cement, and their angles 
and snmmits adorned with appropriate termina¬ 
tions in terra-cotta. Some of tne terminations 
fixed at the angles of these small buildings are 
noteworthy as being both ornamentol and useftil, 
being perforated, and serve as chimney-tops. 
The four towers that rise over the caissons and 
piers in the river are highly picturesque in form, 
and are entirely constructed of iron, except 
eighteen feet of their upper portions at top, which 
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are of moulded copper, which is, in fact, gilded 
to resemble light colored bronze. The summits 
of the towers are crowned with large globular 
lamps, which, when in operation, wUl diffase a 
large body of light around the structure. Taken 
as a whole, this bridge, of its peculiar class, 


whether as regards its constructiTe properties or 
its aesthetic beauty, may be safely classed' amongst 
the most successful efforts of the kind that ban 
been produced in modern times. It makes a rerj 
fine appearance, with its towers, and is a good 
specimen of British skill and beautiful effect 
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[OIMOIAL.] 

thb shadows or thh laoooh. 


BT J. HOWABD WXBT. 


Our boat Is gliding o’er the wave 
With a free and steady motion; 

Our boatman chants in a rolling stave 
A symphony with ocean. 

Dark lies the low and swamp-lined coast 
Beyond the rolling billow; 

In lurid form flit ghoul and ghost 
Beneath the bending willow. 

The phosphorescent gleam that mocks 
The chase of man or ocean, 

Gives forth no light, but sternly locks 
Those spectres from our vision. 

Our bark is bounding frill and free 
Withlifthose dim recesses; 

Our gondolier, with a thrilling cheer, 
Bids welcome home's caresses. 

But still that phantasy is sitting 
On brow, and heart, and brain; 

I know it well, but none may tell 
Whence that Plegathian chain, 

That binding sense and sight with terror, 
That gazing in the distance, 

8eee ghoul and ghost along the coast 
Arrayed for stern resistance. 

Our footsteps press the clammy ground, 
Funereal shadows flit around; 

But denser still that magic thrill, 

That omen of foreboding ill. 

Beyond yon dark and sullen river, 

Where fairy sunbeams never quiver, 
Sweet ladies fair, exempt from care, 
Inhale the breath of orange air. 

But here beneath the clinging vine, 
Where leaves of cy p re ss darkly twine, 

I hear a note of vengeance float, 

The echo of some human throat. 


[eesanrst, ] 

nuu or ni heart. 


BT 1MM1 T. WILSOV. 


lx the southern part of Hampshire county, 
England, stands BUsmore Hall, the residence of 
Sir Harry Langdon, a cold, stern man. By 
some his sternness was attributed to the loss of 
his son, who died abroad; but there were others 
who said be had always besn the same rigid, joy* 
less man. His wife, As youngest daughter of 
26 


Lord Perdval, was a very handsome woman 
when he married her, but she bad lost most of 
her beauty now, and she was slowly passing 
away. Few knew how much she had loved 8ir 
Henry, but many felt when they saw her droop¬ 
ing daily, uncomplainingly bearing her fate, that 
hers had boon a life of trial, saddening her 
youth, sending all her devoted love back to her 
heart. Do not think her life was wholly no¬ 
blest. She had a lovely daughter, Margaret, a 
gentle, though spirited girl, upon whom she lav¬ 
ished all her rich store of tenderness. Maigaret 
in her turn nearly idolized that mother, and 
now though almost crazed by the thought that 
she most lose her soon, she stifled her own feel- 
tags, that she might be always ready to aid and 
comfort her, trying to supply by additional ten¬ 
derness her father's place. 

As my story has more to do with Maigaret 
than with any one else, I will describe her mi¬ 
nutely, and try to give my readers a true ac¬ 
count of her beauty and virtue. 

Margaret Langdon was beautiful—a beauty 
that went to the heart—a beauty, the very spirit 
of which was love 1 Love smiled on her lips— 
it lingered on her brow—it played in her brown 
wavy hair. She was just the kind of person that 
takes all hearts by storm. A sweet disposition, 
a lively soul, an affectionate nature, all she pos¬ 
sessed. There was an earnestness and spirit 
which looked out of her dark hazel eyes, which 
could not fail to produce an interest in any be¬ 
holder. She was quite tall, but lightly and beau¬ 
tifully formed; her complexion rather dark, and 
her hands and feet small and delicate. She was 
gentle and confiding, but possessing a firmness 
of purpose and self-independence very few would 
have dreamed she had, judging from her looks. 

BUsmore Hall was situated on rising ground 
surrounded by a smooth green lawn, which sloped 
down in front till It reached a beautiful winding 
stream, varying from three to five feet, which, 
after many turnings, disappeared on the right 
among the trees of the park. On the left ex¬ 
tended an immense tract of wooded land belong¬ 
ing to Sir William Melton, the nearest neighbor. 
The hall itself was a plain, English country; 
seat, built of rough stone ; the principal entrance 
was shaded by a heavy stone porch, the top of 
which served as a balcony for a window above. • 

It was a beautiful day in June; one of the 
few warm, bright days which shed unclouded 
sunshine upon the inhabitants of England in 
that month. In a room having a southern as¬ 
pect, by an open window, reclining on a rich 
conch, lay Lady Jane Langdon. She looked 
very pale, and her eyes were closed, but as Mar- 
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garet who entered the room at that moment bent 
over her, she slowly unclosed them, and said, 
smiling sadly: 

“ Dearest Margaret, you most he rery kind to 
your father when I am gone; and don’t grieve 
for me, because I shall be very happy; and now 
the only thing which makes me sad is leaving 
yon, my own darling.” 

Margaret waited only till she had subdued her 
own emotion, and then she answered, in a voice 
which trembled slightly, but grew calm as she 
proceeded; 

“ Mother, I promise you to stay by father, al¬ 
ways, to bear with him patiently; and if ever I 
am tempted to rebel, I will remember you, who 
bore with him for so many years, for the sake of 
your child. Dearest mother, do not fear for me, 
for although I shall miss your smile, I shall bear 
eheerfolly the trial, knowing you are happier, and 
hoping to meet you where ' sorrow never comes ;* 
and when I look at the stars, I shall feel that you 
are watching over me.” 

Lady Langdon passed her hands fondly over 
her daughter’s silky hair, and inwardly blessed 
her for the comfort her words gave her, and 
prayed God to give her strength to bear her lot 
in life, by her fmther’s side unshrinkingly. The 
mother knew not, although she partly guessed, 
how much that outward calmness cost her daugh¬ 
ter. God alone saw the terrible struggle, and 
heard the agonised prayers for strength. Each 
day Lady Jane grew more feeble, and a week 
from the time our story began, she passed away. 
She died as she had lived, forgiving her husband, 
and blessing her daughter. Before she died she 
requested to see her husband alone. Margaret 
left the room. What passed between them she 
never knew, but Sir Henry came from the room 
looking more stern than ever; and when Mar¬ 
garet returned to her mother she found she had 
fainted. When her mother recovered her con¬ 
sciousness, she motioned Margaret to raise her 
up, which she did, and Lady Jane then said, 
seising Margaret’s hands: 

" Margaret dear, whatever you may discover 
hereafter, forgive your father as truly as I do now; 
and, darling, always love those who are bound 
to yon, no matter what their fault. Never scorn 
those in a lower sphere than yourself. That is 
useless advice, for you never did, nor never 
wiU.” 

Here she grew faint, and her daughter sup¬ 
ported her In her arms. She was dying. Her 
husband and servants were summoned. She 
spoke a kind word to each, and said to 8ir 

* My htthand, may God forgive you as I do. 


Guard our dear Margaret from all trouble. 
Farewell now, and may we meet above. 
me, my own Margaret. Thy kindness and love 
have been my joy. Farewell!” 

Her head sank back, and Margaret knew by 
the dull weight dial her mother was no more. 
Still she sat, pale as the lifeless face on which 
she gazed in breathless anxiety. She was 
aroused by the withdrawal of the weeping ser¬ 
vants. She gently removed her arms and laid 
her mother’s head on the pillow; then turning to 
her father, who still remained kneeling by the 
conch with his head bowed upon his hands, she 
placed her cold hands upon his shoulders, end 
bending her head so that her lips almost touched 
his cheek, she said, in a voice the strange calm¬ 
ness of which struck with a chill to his 
heart: 

“ Father, do not grieve; she ie happier now 
than she ever was, or ever could be on this 
earth.” 

IJer father slowly raised his head, and Marga¬ 
ret was shocked to see the change which had 
come over him. His face, however, showed no 
signs of softening. He stood up, and kissing 
Margaret, he gave one hurried look at the corpse, 
and then left the room. After he was gone Mar¬ 
garet knelt by the couch, and there in the pros' 
ence of death, she repeated her vows of fidelity 
to her father. Then came the full tide of misery 
upon her, almost crashing her with its weight, 
and the brave Margaret, who had smothered bsr 
feelings that she might encourage her mothor, 
gave way to such a burst of emotion as threat¬ 
ened to destroy her. An hour after, when she 
had recovered her calmness, she rose, and draw¬ 
ing a seat near, seated herself so that she might 
gaze upon the tranquil features of her mother. 
How long she remained so she did not know; 
bat when she rose she felt saddened, bus com¬ 
forted, and her despair was changed to a sorrow 
which shed a softening influence over her future 
life. 

It is over—her beloved mother's remains have 
been consigned to die tomb—the house seems 
deserted. Her father has ordered the rooms her 
mother occupied to be closed, but at Margaret’s 
earnest prayer, has permitted her to keep the 
kej, on condition that sfce never go there except 
in his absence, a permission she was willing to 
sacrifice anything to obtain. Many, very many 
happy hours Margaret spent there, for since her 
mother’s death her father had been at home but 
very little. 

One day her father came home earlier than 
usual, and brought with him the only son of has 
neighbor, Sir William Melton. James Melton 
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had been abroad many years, and now returned 
to settle. No one who knew him liked him, for 
he was arrogant and conceited; and it was whis¬ 
pered that he had committed some crime abroad 
which harried his retain home. Margaret had 
seen him before he went away, when she was 
ten years old, and he had frightened her every 
time she saw him in various ways, and her recol¬ 
lection of him was anything bat agreeable; but, 
setting aside all personal feelings, she welcomed 
him with dignity. He was a tall, dark-browed 
man of twenty-seven or eight; his features were 
perfectly regular, and his hair glossy black; but 
notwithstanding that he had a repulsive face. 
If the glance of his eyes had been unsuspicious, 
and his smile frank and open, there would have 
been nothing disagreeable about him ; but as it 
was, he was one who filled the gazer with a feel¬ 
ing that, no matter what he did or said, nothing 
good would really come from his heart. Such 
was the feeling Margaret experienced when she 
met him. She was perfectly polite, although ex¬ 
tremely cold, and met all his advances with a 
hauteur, which, had he been other than he was, 
could not have failed to repel him; but he did 
not seem at all disconcerted by her manner, but 
continued to devote himself to her with an air 
which seemed to say, “ yonr manner makes no 
sort of difference to me; you are compelled to 
like me.” Margaret, incensed at his behaviour, 
stayed but a short time in the room, when she 
withdrew tp her own apartments. That her 
father bad some object in bringing him there, she 
knew by his peculiar manner; what it was she 
was busily engaged in finding out, when her 
father entered the room- The frown npon his 
brow betokened that he was very much dis¬ 
pleased, and his words soon discovered the 
cause. 

“Maigaret, is this the way yoa treat my 
guests 1 Is it not enough that I brought him to 
my house, for you to treat him politely V ' 

She did not qnail beneath his scowl, but look¬ 
ing at him she saM, gently: 

“ Father, I treated him politely. When you 
were engaged in conversation, I left the room. 
He deserved to have me leave while he was talk-? 
iag to me, for his impudence !” 

“ Do you mean to say that you call bis atten¬ 
tions impudence!” 

“ Not exactly his attentions, bat his way of 
speaking I thought was impudent.” 

“ Hear me, Margaret,” he said, in a cold, hard 
tone, “ it is my wish that you receive his ad¬ 
vances more kindly, for, he is a fine young man* 
and will ere long be ownpr of the adjoining 
territories.” 


He left the room as he said this. Margaret 
threw herself back in her chair, and gave way to 
a passionate bnrst of tears; then being some¬ 
what quieted, she questioned herself whether her 
father had any right to force her to receive the 
' addresses of one she despised. No, he had not. 
He coaid command her in everything else, bnt 
to bid her make her future life unhappy he could 
not. 

Day after day passed, bringing to the Hall 
James Melton. Margaret continued to treat him 
with the same hanghty coldness, despite her 
father's threats. One day her father accom¬ 
panied her on an equestrian excursion, and when 
quite a distance from home they were joined by 
James Melton. Her father rode on for a while, 
then turning to Margaret, he said: 

“ Margaret, I have to ride a great way farther, 
and you will return with Mr. Melton.” 

“ No, papa, I am not in the least fatigued, and 
will ride on with yon.” 

“ No, you will not. It is my command that 
yon return immediately, since Mr. Melton is here 
to escort you.” 

Margaret bowed in acknowledgement of Mr. 
Melton's offer to escort her, and suddenly wheel¬ 
ing her horse round, she touched the spirited an¬ 
imal with her whip, and he dashed homeward. 
Mr. Melton was so taken by surprise that he 
knew not at first what to do, so that she had 
some distance the start of him. As soon as he 
recovered himself, he put spurs to his horse, and 
followed at full speed. His horse, which was 
much the fastest, soon came up with hers. When 
James Melton came beside her, he pat oat his 
hand to take her rein, in order to check her horse, 
and keep by her side. As he put forth his hand 
she raised her whip, and gave him a smart cot 
across his fingers with it, and at the same time 
reined in her horse to let him pass her. Smart¬ 
ing with pain and rage, he said, between his 
clenched teeth: 

“ Miss Langdon, yon shall rue this day. If a 
man had done that I would shoot him. By 
heavens, yon shall some day or rather on your 
knees implore my forgiveness 1 Tea, when yoo 
are iny wife, as yon sorely will be, yon will find 
yon have gained very little.” 

She looked at him with her calm, fearless eyes, 
and exclaimed: 

“ When I am your wife, which by the mercy 
of Heaven I never will be.” 

“ Do not go too far 1” 

Margaret shook her head, and closing her rein, 
was soon home. Throwing the bridle to,the 
gfoom, she sprang off and rushed into the house, 
and rested not until she had locked herself in her 
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mother’s boudoir, where, hanging on one side of 
the room was her mother’s portrait. It had 
b*en taken at her daughter's request, a few years 
b fore her death. Kneeling before the picture 
was Margaret. Her riding hat had fallen off, 
and her hair unloosed, fell in rich wares over her 
shoulders, her face was as white as the collar 
which encircled her throat. 

“ Mother, dear mother, aid me! Well I know 
thou wouldst not counsel me to peijure myself 
by-" 

She was startled by an unusual noise in the 
hall, as of opening doors, followed by a rush and 
sudden silence. Margaret’s heart stood still. 
She sprang up and rushed down stairs, and met 
in the hall three or four laboring men, who 
looked at her pityingly and passed out. Her 
fhther’s chamber was on the first floor adjoining 
the library—he had always persisted in haying it 
so—thither she rushed, wildly, and there—her 
father lay bleeding. 

“ What has happened 1 For God’s sake, tell 
me.” 

“ Ton must come away, Miss Langdon,” said 
Mr. Carroll, the family physician, kindly taking 
her hand and leading her away. “ Tour father 
has been thrown from his horse, and has been 
badly injured, how badly, I cannot tell you.” 

“ Let me go to him—I can bear it now—and 
I will be very quiet.” 

She looked imploringly into his face, and he 
knowing how unflinchingly she had tended Lady 
Jane, gave the required permission. She 
thanked him, and tripped up stairs to change her 
dress, and was soon by her father’s side. She 
had not been there long before a change for the 
worse was discerned upon Sir Henry’s features. 
He opened his eyes, and for a moment looked 
wildly about, and them seeming to comprehend 
his situation, he called in a faint tone for Mar¬ 
garet. Margaret bent oyer him; but, although 
his eyes were open, he evidently did not recog¬ 
nize her, for he repeated her name. 

“ Here I am, dear father,” said Margaret, 
speaking tremblingly. 

“Thank God—thank God! Margaret, you 
have a brother—in the little ivory box in the 
library is the only cine I can give you. The 
key of both the chamber and box are in the 
secret drawer of my escritoire. Forgive me, 
daughter. Pray for—” He fell back upon his 
pillow dead 1 

Two deaths coming so dose upon each other 
were too trying for Margaret, and she sank be¬ 
neath the weight. Long weeks she laid upon 
her bed of sickness—how long she did not know 
—hut when she recovered her consciousness, she 


saw her beloved Aunt Mary, her mother’s only 
sister, sitting beside her. Mary Percivsl hid 
never married. She was betrothed to t young 
lord, who died a few months before the tune for 
their marriage. Mary Perdval drooped for t 
while, bat her good sense and religion enabled her 
to bear up; and if after her grief she wss not 
quite so lively, she was a better woman. Her 
fether was dead, and her brother fired in die 
family mansion. She had always lived there— 
and now at the earnest entreaty of Margaret, 
she took np her abode with her. Mary Porcini 
was nearly fifty; she was the oldest of the fam¬ 
ily. Under her judicious management sad 
soothing kindness, Margaret soon recovered her 
health and spirits. 

As soon as she was well enough to bear say 
excitement, she marched her father’s escritoire 
for the keys. Taking the key, she, together with 
her Aunt Mary, proceeded to the mysterious 
chamber—for such fit was to Margaret She 
never recollected having seen any one enter 
there. With a trembling hand she turned the 
key, and opening the door, entered. On the left 
hand side stood the bed, draped with lHmo-cOk 
curtains, and on the right stood a handsome 
marble table, near which stood a door, which, 
being open, showed that fit was a studio. A 
light easel stood in the middle of the room, with 
a blank canvass upon it; on a little light table 
near by, was laid a paint box and some brushes. 

. Hanging between the two windows in the bed¬ 
chamber, was a large picture with a gray silk 
curtain concealing it. Margaret stepped fir 
ward, and pnshed aside the curtain. 

“ My brother!” burst involuntarily from her 
lips. Turning to her aunt, ahe said, “Dear 
Aunt Mary, is that my brother f" 

“ Tes, dear, do yon remember him V* 

• Margaret mused awhile, and them motioning 
her aunt to come and sit beside her on a low 
fauteuil there was in the room, she replied: 

“ I remember when I was very young, than 
was somebody who used to carry me fin his arms 
about the house. I know it was not papa, for 
this person used to kiss me, and call me his Hula 
Maggy, and darling, and papa never did that 
that I can remember. Sometimes be would tnke 
me into the park, and put me on low branches of 
trees, and tell me not to be afraid. I can is* 
member nothing more, until one day, I wia sit¬ 
ting in dear mama’s room, and ha cams to mt 
and taking me fin his arms, kissed me; sad I 
knew he cried, for my fees was wet. 1 Kag& 
will not forget Rus se l l , will she! I am goings 
great ways *nd 1 may never tee my fittfo 
sister agidn.* 1 cried vary hard then, and bs 
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kitted me again and again, and tried to comfort 
me, and gate me a little locket, and told me 
neter to forget m y brother; and be alto taid, 
almott in a whitper, 4 Don’t talk to mother and 
father about me.’ I thought that strange, young 
at I was; however, I atked no qnettiont, and at 
I had always obeyed bim in everyth bag, I deter¬ 
mined to remain silent. 4 Now, dear Maggy, 
good-by/ and he left. That wat the last time I 
ever taw him. The locket I pat away, knowing 
if I wore it papa would ask where I got it. All 
this comes to me dimly, hot as I proceed it be¬ 
comes brighter. Sometime afterwards, more 
than a year, I think, papa came and opened this 
chamber, and he and mama remained in there a 
long time. I heard mama crying, and appar¬ 
ently asking papa something which he refated. 
When they came oat mama wat still crying, and 
papa looked very cross, and I felt afraid to ask 
what was the matter; bat I heard mama mar- 
mar, 4 Russell, my child/ and then she walked 
to her room. I was afraid no longer, bat came 
up to papa, and asked him what was the matter 
with Russell, that made mama cry so hard ? He 
only pushed me away, and locked the door; bat 
I persisted in knowing the reason, and he at last 
exclaimed, 4 Child, yonr brother is dead to ns. 
Ton must never mention his name again.’ I 
went to nay room and cried a long time. I did 
not understand die 4 to ns* then; I understand it 
now.” 

Margaret then opened the ivory box which she 
bad brought with her into the room, and found 
in It four or five letters from her brother to her 
father, and his miniature. She read all the let¬ 
ters, and then gave them to her aunt to peruse. 

While Mary Percival was engaged with them, 
Margaret walked into the studio, and began over¬ 
looking a large portfolio which stood against the 
side of the room. It contained some engravings, 
bat principally pencil and water-colored sketches. 
There was an unfinished sketch of the Hall ; an 
oatline drawing of her mother, an excellent 
likeness. 

When Mary Percival had finished the perusal 
of the letters Margaret joined her, and looking 
rather despairingly, said : ' 

44 Aunt Mary, we do not know Whether he is 
alive; and even If living, where be is. Can yon 
tell me why he was sent abroad f ” 

44 He was sent away from home because be re* 
fined to marry an heiress, yonr father had cho¬ 
sen as his bride.” 

44 And he went away, and while in Switzerland 
met a yonng American girt, an orphan, travel¬ 
ling as companion to a rich old lady—so much I 
can gather from the letters—and he married her, 


and papa discarded him. Why did he change 
his name f Was it his own whim, or papa’s 
command f” 

44 Tour father’s command. In the only letter 
I ever had from him, he said, 4 1 have disobeyed 
my father by marrying a poor, bat virtaoas girl, 
and be commands me to drop my own name; 
and though mnch against my will, I shall do so. 4 
The letter was without a postmark, so I had no 
cine as to his whereabouts.” 

44 From this rime it shall be my whole busi¬ 
ness to find my brother. Who knows but he is 
suffering from want—or did papa send him any 
money t” 

44 None at all.” 

44 How could he be so heartless t” 

Margaret got up and paced about the room in 
great agitation; then suddenly stopping before 
her aunt, she spoke in the following manner: 

44 Dear Aunt Mary, you will aid me, will you 
not, in my undertaking « This is my plan. I 
will send advertisements to all the country pa¬ 
pers, for he might be near ns. Then, after wait¬ 
ing sometime, I will go to London and do the 
same there. If I meet not with success, I will 
travel all over the world (ill I do. That is the 
only way I can find him out When out of 
England I can advertise quite boldly; but here I 
must be cautious.” 

44 My darling girl, I like yonr plan, and will go 
with you everywhere.” 

Margaret instantly began to write the adver¬ 
tisements. Very many she tore np before she 
could get one to suit her. She submitted the 
following to her aunt’s criticism: 

44 If R. L., having been disowned by his fam¬ 
ily for marrying, about eight years ago, and now 
living under an assumed name, would hear of his 
sister Margery, and something to his advantage 
he can do so by addressing R. L. M., by post, 
and sending his mother’s miniature, or by com¬ 
ing to his home, EUsmore Hall, in Hampshire 
county.” 

44 Will it answer, Aunt Mary 1” 

44 Very well indeed.” 

The advertisement was written, and copies of 
it sent to all the papers. Weeks of suspense 
passed, and nothing Was heard in answer. Mar¬ 
garet withdrew the notice, and with a heart still 
hopeful, went to London, accompanied by Aunt 
Mary, and her nephew George. She met with 
no better success there; still she did not despair. 
She went to France, stopping a long time in 
Paris. Switzerland, she visited next, stopping 
at every little village ; then she went to Italy. 
In Rome she might meet with success. 

One day when she was beginning to despair, 
her servant announced that a gentleman had an- 
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TRIALS OP THE HEART. 


swered the advertisement in person. Telling 
John, the servant, to show him up, Margaret 
sunk into a chair, pressing her hand to her heart 
to still its tumultuous beatings. The door 
opened, and John, announcing M Mr. Griffin,* 
closed the door. Margaret rose at his entrance, 
and motioning him to be seated, remained stand¬ 
ing herself. Mr. Griffin was the first to break 
the silence, by saying: 

“ Miss Langdon, I come on the part of my 
friend, Mr. Russell, to— 1 " 

“ Why could not Mr. Russell come himself?” 
Margaret asked. 

“ He is ill. He told me to give you this,” 
handing her a packet, which she immediately 
opened, and took out a beautiful miniature set 
with pearls. 

“ My mother!” exclaimed Margaret, as she 
gazed at it. 

“ He also desired me to ask you if you pos¬ 
sessed a locket set with turquoises in the form of 
a forget-me-not." 

“ Yes, yes. But take me to him directly." 

She left the room, and soon returned, equipped 
for her expedition. Her carriage, which she 
had ordered before the arrival of Mr. Griffin, was 
at the door; springing in, she beckoned Mr. 
Griffin to follow, and telling him to direct the 
driver where to go, she drew her veil over her 
face and gave herself up to the pleasure of 
thought. The carriage stopped at the door of a 
small house, in a retired part of the city. With¬ 
out waiting for the coachman to open the door, 
she unfastened it herself, and sped into the house. 
In a small room on the second floor, she found 
the object of her search, sitting propped Up with 
pillows in a chair, and a table before him, en¬ 
gaged in drawing a beautiful pattern of leaves 
on lace. 

“ Russell—brother 1 I have found you at last 
I am your dear little Margery." 

The sick man strove to rise, but was too weak, 
and Margaret came and put her arms around 
him affectionately, and with eyes full of tears, 
both of joy and sorrow, she murmured: 

“ I have found you, my own dear brother, and 
you must come home to the Hall. Where is 
your wife t" 

“ She has gone to take some embroidery to a 
lady who has given her a great deal of that kind 
of work, and since my illness, has kept us from 
want." 

At this moment the door opened, and a lady, 
leading a little girl by the hand, entered. Her 
features were very regular, and she would have 
been pronounced beautiful, but for the expression 
of suffering about her mouth. 


* Isabel, this is my sister Margery, whom I 
have often spoken to you of." 

At the mention of her name, Margaret came 
forward, and seizing Isabella's hand, said in her 
pectrHaiiy sweet tones, “ And your sister, too." 

Tears filled Isabella's eyes as she gazed at her. 

« My father—" 

"He is dead, Russell. He repented of bis 
severity." 

M I know that my darling mother is also dead. 
And you, dear Margery, bow did you bear so 
many trials?" 

Margaret only kissed him in answer. She 
then gave him a parse filled with gold. His 
cheek" grew crimson as she did so, but Margaret 
bending over him, whispered: 

“ It is your own, brother. You are no longer 
poor, bnt the owner of Ellsmore Halt" 

Every day Margaret visited him, cheering him 
with her kind words, and each day endearing 
herself more and more to Isabel, and little Jen¬ 
ny, by her sweetness and consideration. It was 
not very long, before under judicious treatment 
and comfort, Russell Langdon was able to set 
out on his return home. Margaret had remained 
to be with him on his journey; but Aunt Mary 
had returned to the Hall, that she might be there 
to welcome them home. When they arrived, 
there stood Mary Percival in the old stone porch. 
With such a warm smile of welcome, that Rus¬ 
sell almost forgot that he had ever known want 
and sorrow. He soon got entirely well, and Isa¬ 
bel regained the bloom she had lost for a while, 
and rarely was a more attractive face seen, than 
hers, literally beaming as ft was with happiness. 
Margaret’s especial care was little Jane, or Jen¬ 
ny, as they called her. 

Three years have passed, and there is a slight 
change at the Hall. Margaret is there, but oily 
on a visit. Why ? you ask. She is m ar rie d . 
Not to James Melton; but to a man every way 
worthy of her— Sir Harvey Blake. He doles 
upon his wife, and at times manifests a decided 
jealousy, when she seizes little Percival, Isabel's 
youngest child, and caresses him. Here we will 
leave them. 

VERY WELL PUT. 

Some one writes both gracefully and forcibly: 
“ I would be glad to see more parents understand 
that when they spend money judiciously to im¬ 
prove and adorn the house, and the gttaud 
around it, they are in effect paying their children 
a premium to stay at home and enjoy it; but 
when they spend money unnecessary in fine 
Clothing and jewelry for their children, they are 
paying them a premium to spend their time away 
from home—that is, in those places where they 
can attract the most attention and make the 
most display." 
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THB UNHJlMBD WDBOm. 


BT MBS. B. B. KDSON. 


Poet bards and patriot sages, 

Catching Inspiration's ray. 

Leave the old romance of ages 
For the romance of to-day! 

Glory gilds the glowing picture, 

Lips of fire the story tell, 

How some gallant patriot-hero, 
Bravely fighting—fighting fell. 

Bat where sweeps the Androscoggin, 
Where the Atlantic billows roar, 

On the bloomy prairie stretches, 

By Pacific's golden shore, 

In the Mohawk's lovely valley, 

By the Ohio's sandy bed, 

Women sit in hall and hovel, 

Weeping for their unnamed dead I 

On the well-worn oaken threshold 
Of a humble ftrmhouse door, 

In the pleasant summer gloaming, 
When the day’s long toil is o'er, 

Sits a white-haired, stricken father, 
Beading in the uncertain light, 

How the boy he blessed at parting, 

Fell amid the thickest fight! 

From the settler's lowly cabin 
By the wild Missouri's shore, 

Comes a wail of mortal anguish 
For the brave who are no more! 

By thy vales, 0 Susquehanna 1 
By each sunny eastern bay, 

Women sit in dead, dumb terror, 
Children weep amid their play. 

Fame with trumpet-tongue is sounding 
Dirges for the titled dead; 

But of scores as brave and tender 
Scarce a single word is said! 

Other lips may tell the story, 

Other pens baptized in fire, 

8ing of deathless fame and gloiy, 
Thrilling nations with their lyre; 
Bat be mine ths touch to waken 
Tenderly the sad refrain, 

For the host of unnamed heroes 
Lying mid the ghastly slain. 


[okiqixal.] 

LA ISLANCOLIE. 


BT MISS L. J. DUNLAP. 

A nw years sines I paid a long promised 
visit to an old college mate, residing in one of 
the Southern States. Two weeks passed rapidly 
away, and I was beginning to talk seriously of 


tearing myself away from his pleasant compan¬ 
ionship, when one afternoon he proposed a ride 
to visit a private insane asylum, of which the 
neighborhood was justly proud. 

It was one of those soft, balmy afternoons of 
early summer, and our ride for the most part lay 
through a thick wood. Listening to the twitter 
of the building bird#; watching the sunlight as 
it fell shknmeriogly through the leaves, marking 
the greensward beneath with patches of light and 
shade; or gazing down some narrow woodland, 
aisle I caught an occasional glimpse of those 
fairy bowers with which such woods abound— 
where the wild grape vine leaping from branch to 
branch forms a leafy canopy overhead, whilst be¬ 
neath the moss-grown tranks of fallen trees im¬ 
bedded in the flowery turf woo one to dream 
dreams of the days when Titania, reposing in 
such bowers, wore “ coronets of fresh and fra¬ 
grant flowers, 0 to hang upon the 11 hairy tern- # 
pies of her new found lore ; I had scarcely notic¬ 
ed that A— was unusually silent, until, when 
through an opening in the wood I observed at a 
distance a high stone fence, surmounted with 
small iron spears, and turning to inquire if that 
was the end of our drive, I saw that his usually 
cheerful countenance was overcast with a gloomy 
shadow. Fearing that for some cause unknown 
to me it might be that he was performing a kind¬ 
ness to me at the expense of his own feelings, I 
suggested that we should return home without 
making our visit. To this A— simply said 
* No,” yet as the heavy gates closed behind us, 
there was such a look of mute suffering in his 
eyes, that I was again about to protest with him, 
when a sudden turn in the carriage track brought 
us in full view of the building, and the old phy¬ 
sician who had charge of the establishment, 
catching sight of us, advanced from a group of 
pationts with whom he had been conversing, and 
greeted us most cordially. 

Alighting from our buggy, end leaving our 
horse iu the charge of a servant, we joined the 
doctor and strolled about through the highly or¬ 
namented grounds for sometime, whilst be ex¬ 
plained to me his course of treatment for the in¬ 
sane, and told me of some perfect cures which he 
had effected. At length, noticing that A-®- ap¬ 
peared restless and ill at ease, the doctor turned 
to him, stying; 

“Millicent is not so well today; would yon 
like to see her?” 

A— replying in the affirmative, the doctor 
asked me to accompany them, and entering the 
house, we passed down & long corridor, upon 
which a great many doors were standing open, 
revealing tasteful little bed -chambers, which, with 
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their bright-colored papering and matting, and 
anowj drapery, looked far more Hke the retreats 
of happy girls than the oetts of maniacs. At the 
end of the hall we stopped, and the doetor knock¬ 
ed at the door of a room whieh seemed to be 
larger than those we had jast passed. Upon re¬ 
newing no answer he knocked again, saying: 

“A— is here, MiUicent, will yon see him t” 

A murmured “Yes,” jnst reached ns, and 
Doctor H— opening the door, ushered ns into 
a large and cheerfully lighted apartment, in the 
how-window of which was a stand of plants in 
fall bloom, whilst upon either side of the room 
an easel with a half finished picture apon it, a 
well filled bookcase, guitar case and piano, gave 
evidence that this was the retreat of a sometime 
highly accomplished lady. A cheerful looking 
matron arose as we entered, and with a smile 
and a few words to the doctor, left the room. I 
.then for the first time noticed, seated npon a 
low chair by the window, and almost hidden by 
the flowering plants, the figure of a lady com¬ 
pletely enveloped in the folds of a large black 
veil or mantle. Twice the doctor spoke to her 
before he won from her the slightest acknowl¬ 
edgement of oar presence. When at length she 
gave heed to him, it was only to put back for a 
moment the folds of the enshrouding veil, and 
turn upon us a countenance, the exoeeding pal¬ 
lor of which made the large black eyes look al¬ 
most ghastly. For an instant she bent upon 
A— a glance the exceeding mournfalness of 
which I shall never forget, then drawing the veil 
more closely about her, again bowed her head 
upon her hands and appeared to entirely forget 
ns. 

Wondering that A— did not address her, I 
turned towards him, when to my intense surprise 
I found him leaning heavily against the wall, 
the doctor supportfog him with one hand, whilst 
with the other he held to his nostrils a bottle of 
strong salts. Offering my am, we led him from 
the room. At the door of the doctor's study 
A— asked ns to leave him; we did so, and pass¬ 
ing ont of the honse, seated ourselves upon the 
portico. Then to my surprised questioning the 
doctor replied; 

“A*lwd story, sir, a very sad story. But A— 
will tell it you himself, I have no doubt; he 
would scarcely have brought yon here, had he 
not intended that you should know of the grief 
which has shadowed his whole life.” 

For some rime we sat in silence, and then A— 
joined ns, and in a short rime we had spoken oar 
farewells, and were seated behind Bijoo on our 
homeward way. Bat it was not until, when late 
in the evening old Jape had carried away the re¬ 


mains of our sapper, and left ns to our wine and 
friendly pipes, that A—- told me the story of 
“LaMekocoUe” which I shall tell as nearly as 
possible in his own words. 

“ Yon may remember, Laurence, my s h ow ing 
yon when at college, the miniature portrait of a 
very beanrifal child, whom I jestingly called my 
little sweetheart* Ah, I could jest about her 
then, for she was at that time but ten years of 
age, and nothing more to me than the daughter 
of my father's oldest friend, and the pet and play¬ 
thing of the many happy days I had spent at his 
honse in the village. 

“Yon know that after I left college I went 
abroad, spending two yean hi travel, then, de¬ 
ciding to study medicine in Paris, I spent four 
other years in the study and initiatory practice 
of my profession. At the end of that time I re¬ 
turned to America to take charge of my proper 
ty, and if advisable, to settle down as a phyaeka 
in my native country. 

“ After a six yean* absence I ret urn e d to find 
my little sweetheart a blooming maiden of six¬ 
teen. The promise of her childhood had beau 
mors than folfilled in the exquisite beauty of bar 
girlhood. The idol of her widowed father, be 
was the petted darling of a whole house fall of 
servants, and from her very babyhood had reign¬ 
ed in her father's house as a Httie queen. I think 
now, that the injudicious indulgence of her early 
years had fostered a disposition naturally wQlfal 
and imperious. Be that as it may, at the rime 
of my return there was no one within the whole 
circle of her influence who dared gainsay her. 
To my prejudiced eyes, however, this seamed 
only the natural homage of such exceeding grace 
and beauty. Need I tell yon that the fancy of 
my boyhood soon developed into the love of my 
manhood, and I worshipped Millicent Eviya 
with an intensity of passion which I had never 
dreamed myself capable of ? 

“I thought that she returned my affection, but 
the was so very young that I feared so star tle 
her with a declaration of my feelings, and thus 
I allowed the days to glide into weeks, and tbs 
weeks into months, through the whole of that 
delicious summer—too happy to be wise. Lata 
in the summer an elder sister of MiHiosatfe re¬ 
turned home after a long residence with aoure 
relatives in the north. She, too, was a beanrifal 
girl, hat the entire opposite of her sister in e very 
respect 

“ Basinets of importance called me lo Near 
Orleans in the month of October. On my re- 
torn to L—, I found a stranger do m es tic ated 
in the house of Judge Eviya. Staunton was a 
man eminently calculated m excite the admire- 
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tionof all, and to awaken tiaefeeliugt of intense 
jealousy, which I immtMmdy Ml towards him. 
Indflone, fiend, and agreeable, a northerner 
by birth, and a lawyer by pro fessi on, he was a 
g e nt le m a n in erecy sense of the word; and I can 
scarcely express to yon my satisfaction upon see* 
sag by the direction of his attentions, and the 
biashm of the gentle Lacy, that it was the elder 
sister wheat magnetism bad drawn him to our 
little Tillage. I soon learned that they had been 
betrothed losers for one year. He was with lit¬ 
tle difficulty persuaded to remain in L—and 
commence the practice of law ander the auspices 
of fab fetors ffctbtr-imdaw. 

" The wedding was set for the following June, 
so that Lacy might spend her honey-moon with 
bar friends »the north; and Staunton, taking 
an ofice near mine in the Tillage, I induced him 
to make my hoose his heme for the winter. Thus 
domesticated with him, I daily diacorered new 
frails to admire in him, and in a short time iov- 
ed him as a brother. The fell and early winter 
pomed rapidly away, a reason of greet enjoy¬ 
ment to all. Oar days were spent in devotion 
So oar professions, our evenings In devotion to 
our lady lovee, and a late hoar every night saw 
as on horseback en roots for home, where a 
friendly smoke closed the programme, and sent 
na to bed to prepare for another day’s similar 
exercises. 

" It was about the Obrntmas holidays, 1 think, 
that I first began to be annoyed, at MfiHcent’s 
excessive fondness for her 'brother Everard,’ 
ns she called him. Ardent and impulsive by 
natore, she had never been subjected to the slight¬ 
est restraint, and now threw herself with the ut¬ 
most abandonment into the enjoyment of the 
society of one in every way so congenial to her. 
At his suggestion she resumed the practice of 
her music and painting, which had been almost 
entirely given np since her sister’s arrival at 
home, and by his request devoted several hours 
n day to panning a course of reading which be 
had marked oat for her. Evening after evening 
she drew him* away from the side of bis betroth¬ 
ed, to accompany her piano with hit violin, or 
to join his rich voice with hen, hi the execution 
of some difficult duett, or there was a p ass ag e of 
same favorite aathor to be discussed, or question¬ 
ings as to the disposal of the light and shade in a 
new picture, until I began at last to wonder that 
the father and sister should be so blind as to the 
danger into which the thoughtless girl was 
rushing. 

" But Lucy, naturally of a gentle, yielding 
disposition, was too much aeenstomed to giving 
up bm own will to that of her imperious lister. 


to think of de a reay at this monopoly of her 
lover; betides, at tins time she was generally 
occupied with some piece of fine needle work, 
and was entirely con t ent to draw her candle- 
stand tow a r d the fire, aad join in the sober chat 
of her father and myself Often have I seen her 
raise her blip eyes and glance with a loving 
smile towards the musicians, then tarn to her 
father and say that she was very happy that 
Everard had some one to sympathise with him 
in his excessive fondness for music, as she had 
so frequently regretted for his sake, that she her¬ 
self was not musical. 

" It was tins time of all others that I chose for 
declaring my lore to MiUicent. I might have 
k nown better, but I did not; and my mortifica¬ 
tion was intense upon being dismissed, with a 
laughing injunction not to talk nonsense, as one 
pair of turtle doves was quite sufficient for one 
boose. 

"For weeks I struggled with a heavy presenti¬ 
ment of ooming ilL I tried to persuade myself 
that 1 was jealous, that there was no real danger 
that Millfoent would lose ber heart to her sister’s 
lover. Tet when I saw the black eyes gleam, 
and the color deepen at his sadden approach, 
and marked ber eager yielding of obedience to 
him—yielding never to another—my heart mis¬ 
gave me. 

"All this time Everard was meet sincere in bis 
attachment to bis betrothed, and most affection¬ 
ate in his treatment of her; and it was the cer¬ 
tainty I felt of hie never having harbored one 
disloyal thought towards her, and the knowledge 
I had of the perfect true! which she reposed in 
him, that sealed my lips upon this subject in my 
otherwise confidential intercourse with him. 

" The day so ardently desired by at least two 
of our party, the day which made Lucy Evlyn a 
wife, at length arrived. Mttticent and I officiated 
as waiters, and immediately after the ceremony 
the whole bridal party started northward. The 
following summer was the happiest of my life. 
Staunton had eyes and ears for no one bat his 
newly-made wife, and Millicent, in the crowds of 
admirers which her wit and beauty drew around 
her wherever we halted, seemed to lose her de¬ 
sire for the admiration of her brother Everard. 
I was her cavalier par excellence, and again my 
hopes rose buoyantly, as she treated me with an 
affectionate familiarity, which, as she was well 
aware of my feelings towards fair, I thought 
most mean encouragement. 

" Early in Se pt e m b e r we returned to L—, 
and the young couple, after a short visit to the 
paternal mansion, went to housekeeping, as 
Everard, with true northern independence, do- 
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dined finding a bone la dm house of his father- 
in-law. Millicent, who on her return home had 
resumed all her interest in, and fondness for the 
society of her sister 1 * husband, streaoonslj op- 
posed this measure, hot she was for onoe over- 
ruled. I hoped great things from this arrange¬ 
ment, hut was doomed to disappointment, as 
evening after evening found the old judge seated 
by his daughter's fireside, whilst Milliceot, whose 
piano and guitar had been sent down to adorn 
the cottage parlor, discoursed sweet music to all 
hearts but mine. 

“ Thus the winter wore on, and although I 
was the avowed suitor of Millicent, with her 
father’s consent, I seemed no nearer the fruition 
of my hopes than I had been on the previous 
year whan nil looked so dark and forbidding. 

“ It was in the month of February, aad wa 
were having very cold weather for us, when ooe 
morning as I was sitting by my office fire, old 
Doctor Anthon with whom I was in partnership, 
entered in great haste, saying that Staunton had 
been thrown from his hone and dreadfully in¬ 
jured. Seizing a small case of instruments, we 
hastened to the cottage, and found him very 
seriously injured, and quite insensible. A very 
critical operation had to be performed upon his 
head, and we had finished that successfully, and 
without arousing him, and were about to set an 
arm which had been Woken, when the door was 
flung violently open, and Milliceot, in her morn¬ 
ing wrapper, without bonnet or shawl, and her 
long hair escaped from its comb and falling about 
her shoulders, rushed in, and poshing away her 
sister, who was kneeling by the side of her un¬ 
conscious husband, seized the uninjured hand, 
exclaiming:—‘Not deadl Bverard! Everard! 
my love, my life, awake 1 It is MilHcent who 
calls; Milliceot, who loves you better than her 
life! Arouse, Everard, my darling 1 O, my 
God! He is indeed dead—deadl' 

And with a wild shriek she sank senseless up¬ 
on the floor. 

“ All was now oonforion. I dared not let go 
my hold upon the half bandaged arm; indeed, 
so stupefied was I with honor at this dreadful 
scene, that I doubt if I could have stirred. Doc¬ 
tor Anthon, with the help of a servant, lifted the 
unhappy girl, and carried her from the room 
whilst Lucy, the insulted wife, coming to my 
side, took her husband’s arm in the position 
which she had seen Doctor Anthon holding it, 
and with perfect calmness desired me to finish 
the operation. At this moment Everard for the 
first time opened his eyes, and after one surpris¬ 
ed glance at his arm, seemed to understand his 
situation. Then perceivi n g the occupation of 


hie wife, he said, ‘ Ton should not he doing that, 
lorn Where Is Doctor Anthon!’ 

“Lucy, upon hearing the tones of that we&> 
beloved voice, which she had thought hushed 
forever, sank sobbing by his side, and upon the 
entrance of Doctor A—*, was re m oved to her 
chamber, where the shock of beholding her hue- 
band brought Into the boose deed, at sha bed 
supposed him to be, the distr essi ng scene whieh 
Mi Hi cent had enacted in her presence, the re¬ 
straint whieh she had imposed upon her own 
feelings, aad the great joy of her husband’s re* 
eovery, acting upon a naturally dcBente coasthu- 
tion, brought on a violent it of hysteria, in which 
she gave premature birth to a child, which breath¬ 
ed a few gasping breathe, then dosed its idle 
eyes forever upon this wicked world. Everard, 
who would not be denied, had been removed to 
a couch in his wife's room, and it was a sad right 
to see him pressing his quivering Iqm upon the 
little dead face of his child. We wore entirely 
unable to combat the fever which in the mothers 
case set in, and in a few hours she was delirious. 
Then all her ravings were of the dreadful seen! 
she had just discovered, of her sister’s love for 
her husband. 

“Atfirst Everard could not understand it, 
bat when be observed oar conscious looks, he 
insisted upon being informed as to the reuse; 
and his horror and disgust at the tidings would 
have convinced ua — - h a d we before doubted—of 
the perfect unconsciousness of the jrtis e en c e in 
MiUitont’a secret of any such feelings towards 
himself. 

“ It wss a pitiful sight to behold die girlish 
figure of the young wife writhing in agony, the 
fair faoe flashed with fever, and the bine eyes 
glaring with delirium, as she would wildly ex¬ 
claim, * Take her away, take her away 1 He is 
my husband, mine! O, Milliceot, wicked giril* 
Or changing her tone to one of loving entreaty, 
would recall some happy incident of their pari 
life, and beg him, by its memory, to send M&ttl- 
cent away, for that her Maok eyes were basing 
out her heart. 

“Words cannot paint the agony of the unhappy 
husband, as bending over her be strove to hash 
her ravings by endearing caresses, aad assurances 
of his unchanging love. Nor that of the wretch¬ 
ed girt, who, crouching by her lister’s door, re¬ 
fused to be removed, her eyes distended with 
boner, sod her pallid cheeks and lips bearing 
silent witness to the grief which the endured in 
view of the suffering she had caused. And thus 
the hoars wore on for three dreadful days and 
nights. On the morning of the fourth day the 
fever abated, and oonsdonsaem was rest or ed to 
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our patient; but the strain upon bsr defieate 
constitution had been too severe, and sbe sank 
rapidly away, and at sunset died In her husband's 
arms, her last words fltfl of lore for him. Miltf- 
eent was borne rating from the room, and in thfs 
state was conv ey ed to her home hy the heart¬ 
broken fiuber, whilst Staunton knelt for home 
In vnntter&ble grief by the conch which contain¬ 
ed aH that remained to Urn of his brief dream of 
happiness. 

“As for myself, after assisting in placing MU- 
Scent in her fether*s carriage, I mounted my 
horse and rode rapidly home. Feeling very ill, 
I immediately sought my chamber, and threw 
myself upon my conch, from which I did not 
arise for weeks. The fatigue and excitement of 
the past four days, together with total neglect of 
food and sleep, resulted in fever of a malignant 
type, and for some days my life was despaired of. 
Daring the time when I lay so 111, the last sad 
rites were performed for the dead wife; the cot¬ 
tage closed, and after a brief farewell to his feth- 
er-in-law and myself, Staunton went abroad, 
where he has ever since remained. 

M M i H t cent sank into a melancholy from which 
nothing could arouse her. In this state she con¬ 
tinued for nearly a year, refusing to leave her 
room, or to see any one excepting her fether. 
As the month of February drew near her symp¬ 
toms became alarming, and on the anniversary 
of the Ulght of her sister's death, she was detect¬ 
ed in an attempt upon her own life. The cer¬ 
tainty of the total wreck of his darling's mind 
was the one feather's weight too much upon the 
already overburdened heart of the poor old father, 
and he sank beneath it, dying with his hand in 
mine, and leaving me the sole charge of MilHcent, 
with instructions to have her removed to the asy¬ 
lum and placed under the treatment of Doctor 
H—, if I thought best. It was a fearfal legacy, 
a woman whom I had thought to call my wife, 
insane through her guilty love for another, and 
liable at any time to kill herself! Do yon blame 
me that I thought best immediately te carry out 
her father's instructions 1 

M Under the scientific treatment which she re¬ 
ceives, Milikent is daring the greater part of the 
year quite herself, during which time she is will- 
ling to receive her friends, and is of great assist¬ 
ance to the doctor, by her fearless in te rc o u r se 
with, and judicious treatment of the worst pa¬ 
tients. As the anniversary of the first mental 
shock retains, she always has a return of her 
melancholy, at which time she shuts herself up 
in her room, denying herself to every one. This 
generally lasts for one month, then passes off 
gradually, and in the course of a few weeks all 


traces of ft are gone. TMs spring she has re¬ 
mained u ndsr tha dead longer than usual, and 
the doctor is very anxious about her, as she will 
for days refuse all nourishment. Tou witnessed 
to-day my distress upon seeing her; it was occa¬ 
sioned hy observing the change which a few 
weeks had wrought in her appearance. The 
thought of her probable death is very dreadful to 
me. In case of its occurrence, I shall only wait 
to lay her by the side of those who loved her well 
in life, and bidding farewell to this country where 
I have suffered so mnoh, I shall join Staunton 
in Europe." 

One year later I received a letter from my 
friend, written just before sailing from New York, 
telling me that the spring flowers were blooming 
upon the grave of “ La Melaacolie." 


uni rar BUssiA-iirvuro in casks. 

A peasant here is a wretched-looking being— 
dirty, ill-dad and hungry-looking. His shaggy 
beard, huge boots outside his trowsera, dingy 
blue frock, and rough cap, speak of hardships of 
all kinds. But give him his short black pipe, 
and spirits enough to madden him and then stu¬ 
pefy him, and he will not complain of his destiny. 
The female of the same class u even more easily 
contented. The tub residenoes to which I refer¬ 
red are among the features of the monster market 
here, and they are inhabited by women. Eleva¬ 
tion, ground plan, and other architectural con¬ 
trivances, are all comprehended in a single effort. 
A Urge black cask, somewhat resembling a sugar 
hogshead, is laid on its side, and the house is 
buut. A quantity of hay is laid inside, and the 
boose is famished. The. lady gets in upon the 
hay, and the house is inhabited. Before the en¬ 
trance of the mansion she strews the onions, to¬ 
matoes, or w h atever else she may vend, and dur¬ 
ing the hours of business she sits in the tub, 
smokes her pipe, chatters with her customers, 
and says her prayers. After business is over she 
ascertains in which quarter the wind stirs—tarns 
the close end of her tub towards that quarter, and 
creeps to rest in peace and tranquilly. But 
some of these women are ambitious, ana take to 
building. They do not indeed demand marble 
staircases and mahogany doors; but they take 
two tubs, which are laid face to face at a distance 
of three or four feet—and over the interstice, tubs 
and all, is placed a water-tight canvass. The 
feir occupant (and two or three whom I saw, 
though not literally fair, were extremely pretty) 
has tnen two rooms, besides a hall; but thus lux¬ 
ury is not adopted by the older class, who think 
that we ought to adhere to the customs of our 
ancestors .— B m miam in th* Somth, 


PASSING AWAY. 

“Passing away.” 

It is written on the brow. 

Where the spirits ardent ray 
Lives, bums, and triumphs now, 
u Passing away.”—Mas. Hkxajtb. 
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by a W. H. 


Oft whils in my dumber sitting, 

Gating at the firelight flitting 
To and fro upon the wall, 

Shadowy forms about me hover, 

And with joy my soul they cover, 

For old memories they recall. 

Forms long gone rise np before me, 
Throwing recollections o’er me 
Of the happy days of yore; 

Which to me seem like some vision 
Coqjared up by bold magician, 

As in ancient fairy lore. 

Shapes and shadows pass and glide 
Like the waves of the ocean's tide, 

In the blase of the flickering flame; 
Tracing fair pictures in my mind 
Of friends long dead once true and kind, 
And they murmur in sorrow their names. 

Companions true, my manhood's pride, 

In sweet communion by ray side, 

Seem ottering words of love; 

They pass, another form is near: 

'Tis she in lifo to me so dear, 

An angel now above. 

The fire dies out, 

The shadows have flown; 

I sorrow to think 
That the past has gone. 


[ouenrAL.] 
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BT BLUL MCKAY* 


Livobbiho around the rains of what in my 
childhood was a fair and stately home, I was led 
to think of the changeful fortunes of all whom I 
had ever known who were connected with it I 
had, in the short space of half an hour, gone 
through with a doseo remembered histories of the 
family to whom it belonged. I thought of the 
times, even since my remembrance, in which the 
home seemed bright and happy—when the roof* 
tree echoed with young and cheerful voices, and 
the old lawn was alive with gaily springing forms. 
And O, how nearly did these memories touch 
me when I thought of three sweet sisters who 
were my own chosen friends, and whose paths in 
life promised to be of equal brightness! Alas, 
for two of them! 

Jane, and Alice, and Sudoral The names 


foil lovingly from my pen, for they were as dear 
sisters to me. I was neatest the age of Alien; 
but Jane was only a brief year older, and Eudo- 
ra not a year younger, and the trifling difference 
made no difference in our feelings; while Jane 
seemed actually the youngest of the four, and 
bowed to our opinions and asked our advice, as 
if it really were so. She was so fair too, so 
small, always reminding me of Scott’s Fenella, 
in her airy, graceful ways; and, like her too, she 
nearly always was dressed in green; her dress 
teeming like the beautiful, soft, half-shining leaves 
of the Ethiopian lily, and enclosing as feir a 
flower. 

Alice was a pretty brunette; sparkling in con¬ 
versation and rich in repartee, which sometimes 
vecged on the sarcastic, bat was instantly redeem¬ 
ed by a kindly flow of feeling that made you 
love her even when she had just wounded your 
self-love. Eudora was the stateliest of the three. 
Queenly in look, lofty in feeling, almost haughty 
in appearance, Eudora claimed the respect and 
attention she merited. She was the very soul of 
honor, and had quick sensibilities that seemed, at 
times, to threaten her peace too severely. 8mA 
spirits oftener feel the stings of lifo more deeply 
than we know, who only see the haughty out¬ 
side,—that outside which is so often “ worn just 
to cover their tears.” 

We had left school together, and were enjoy¬ 
ing the first delightful feeling of freedom come- 
quent upon that event. We were together almost 
continually, and I was but a fourth sister, so inti¬ 
mate had we become. My friends' father was a 
clergyman by profession—a great scholar, but 
sometimes considered by his brethren as not quite 
sound on certain essential points. This idea of 
his laxness had wonderfully thinned his congre¬ 
gation ; but he made no effort to justify himself 
in the eyes of his people. He had three giris 
who must be provided for, and he advertised for 
family pupils to repair the income thus unexpect¬ 
edly shortened. His house was soon filled to 
overflowing; and he was obliged to add a new 
and inexpensive wing to the old house, and cut 
it np into dormitories, to accommodate the influx 
of scholars whose parents held Mr. Helmous’s 
educational abilities in such honor. 

The boys Hvsd wholly in the family. Tbare 
were twenty of them; mostly bright, activp lads, 
with a superabundance of animal spirits, a mis¬ 
chievous love of play, and a dread of being crit¬ 
icised by Eudora Halftone^ To Alice, the raw, 
half-educated boys were continual sources of that 
unaccountable sarcasm which was wreathed into 
her nature as the thorn is wreathed with the rote 
—e part of its life, and not to be severed but by 
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tearing it ovt forcibly, and leaving a wound upon 
the stem aa incurable as it is deep. Yet Jane 
and Alice were as sisters to the lads, while Endo- 
rm kept np her stately ways, and looked the criti¬ 
cism which her father would not permit her openly 
to manifest. 

Sidney Winter came last The home was 
crowded, so that die girls were obliged to give np 
the spadoos chambers they had occupied, and 
enter into smaller quarters; bnt every pupil 
broaght their father a solid income, and they did 
not murmur, even to each other. Eudora folt H 
the most, as she always did all things. Her 
cherished haunt to become the property of a 
great hulking boy 1 This description of him was 
purely imaginary; for Sidney Winter, when be 
came, was found to be, In manners, in principle, 
and personal appearance, a gentleman. He was 
older than any of the pupils, and had no occasion 
to study the branches so indispensable to them. 
There were two or three subjects which he wish¬ 
ed to pnrsoe farther, and he proposed devoting 
a year to patient and unceasing toil. 

Before he had been there three weeks, I saw 
that Eudora was subdued. Never had she been 
no gentle, never so amiable. And Sidney Win¬ 
ter's happiness, comfort, convenience, were aH 
she thought of. To car© for his room, to see that 
everything in it was delicately neat, to adorn it 
with the choicest flowers, even to the rifling of 
her favorite geraniums, to impart just the right 
s h ad ing and just the right degree of atmosphere 
to it—these were her every morning dudes; and 
she entered into them with a heart and will that 
showed it was no unwelcome task. 

The indolent disposition of the young man 
and the probable indulgences he had been accus¬ 
tomed to, prevented any very warm appreciation 
of her services. Eudora did not perceive this 
selfishness in him so apparent to others. It was 
no sacrifice in her to labor for him, even though 
the fair white hands were never put to such uses 
for any being before. Sbe loved the task, and 
heeded, not the lack of thanks for what was a 
pleasure. 

Suddenly Eudora awoke from her dre am . 
Sidney Winter was going awayl And Alice 
and he walked together, night after night, In the 
grove of elms, while Eudora sat alone in her 
chamber. This was the bitterness of the cup, 
that her own sister, so dearly loved—for Eudora 
had a loving heart—should be her rival in Sid¬ 
ney's heart. Had she indeed misinterpreted his 
appearance of preference for herself 1 She had 
fob every smile, every expression of approbation, 
ae proofs of a growing attachment; and now—O, 
how dreary seemed her lifo 1 


That Sidney liked Alice was vary evident; 
but he soon forget twr, and turned to Jane with 
a fervor that seemed quite real. Jane, however, 
was exceedingly cool. She knew—that clear¬ 
sighted eldest sister—that her lover was a coquette 
of the first water. She had seen how he had 
alternated be t wee n die three, and she determined 
to pnnish him. 

His first love-speech, all unmeaning as it was, 
was reported to her father; and then, for the first 
time, Mr. Helstoue became aware that his two 
younger girls had eaeh received similar avowals 
of attachment. Mr. Winter's philosophy was 
like Tom Moore's: 

“ Bow happy I acrald ba with either, 

Were the other dear eheneer sway.” 

With Jane and Alice there was no scar of the 
wound they had borne. They talked together of 
his conduct, and wisely concluded that such evan¬ 
escent love was not worth the echo of a sigh. 
But Eudora’s love grew deeper than theirs. She 
was one of those who, having loved, love always. 
Passion, once aroused in her soul, burned into 
her very nature; and as this was the first, so it 
was the deepest and strongest—the last And 
Mr. Helstone, who knew the natures of his chil¬ 
dren, would not scruple to give him his opinion. 

"I do not believe in either Jane's or Alice's 
impressibility," he said, " bnt with my youngest 
daughter it is dangerous to trifle. If yon have 
ventured so far as to engage her affections, yon 
must fhlfll your pledge." 

Alice told me of this as we sat at her window 
at sunset. She disagreed with her father, and 
thought Endora's pride would be her safeguard 
from misery. We sat long talking of this, until 
twilight came, and then the sweet starlight. Be¬ 
neath the lovely light we saw a figure in white 
at the bottom of the garden. 

"That must be Eudora," said Alice. "No 
one else is romantic enough to walk there at 
night." And she laughed—a gay, happy laugh, 
that told me of a heart free from any entangle¬ 
ment with Sidney Winter. 

Then we were very still again. The figure 
glided away, and then we heard a splash, a gurg¬ 
ling of waters, and Alice screamed out, " The 
pond, the pondl Jolla, Eudora has follen into 
the pond!" 

I did not dare to say what I thought, hot I 
sfiendy believed that if H were really Endora 
who had troubled the waters, she had done to 
knowingly, meaningly. I ran down and out Into 
the garden. Aa I passed out of the door, I saw 
Sidney Winter lying asleep on a conch in the 
halt There was no lamp, bat the starlight 
shone soft and bright upon his forehead. I 
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•hook him by the shoulder. I have hod no 
doubt—never have bed—that I pulled him by 
the heir quite violently. 

u Come along and see your work ! M I exclaim* 
hd, recklessly. I did not care for the man at all, 
and had been indignant when Alice seeemed to 
favor him. I was now foil of a deep, bitter rage 
against him; and I was willing be should know 
how little I approved of the worship he was get¬ 
ting from them all. 

. I did not think this, for there was no time; bnt 
I felt it I did not relax my hold of him until 
we reached the pond. There were Eudora's 
white garments floating on its surface, her white 
arms straggling. She was not dead then. 

“ What does this mean? Who is that?” he 
asked, dreamily. 

“ One of Mr. Holstone’s family. Is not that 
enough to make yon move quicker 1” 

He did move then, bat not so as to arrive at 
the edge of the pond before Alice and myself. 
When he did come, he threw off hat, and coat, 
and boots, and plunged in. I saw him grasp the 
white robes in the rays of the moon which was 
rising. He brought the pallid figure to the bank 
and laid it gently down. There was horror, if 
not grief, in his face. I ran to the house for 
help, and we followed the seeming corpse back 
to the home which only a few moments ago Eu- 
dora Helstone walked out from in life and health. 

“ Will she live ?” was the question asked by 
eager lips and eyes. That was a question all too 
difficult to answer; for there she lay immovable, 
stiff; rigid and cold as clay. 

The housekeeper bad a sailor son visiting her. 
I thought of him, so much more capable of meet¬ 
ing the case than ooraelvea. Under his direction 
I did what Jane and Alice were too much terri¬ 
fied too; and before long we had the satisfaction 
of beholding our patient alive. There were tears 
and embraces, hot I gave none of these. My 
basinets was with Sidney Winter, and I follow¬ 
ed him to the parlor, and relieved my mind 
greatly by bestowing upon him a hearty scolding 
for the reckless conduct which had nearly cost a 
life, and had doomed a young and happy girl to 
lasting mortification, perhaps to insanity* He 
beard me through, and went back to the room 
where Eudora was sitting np, but still pale and 
wrapped in blankets. A faint blush warmed np 
her pale cheek as Winter came forward and knelt 
before her. 

“ Forgive me, Dora 1” he said, bnmbly. “ For¬ 
give end love me. Mr. Helstone, I ask yon for 
your child.” 

The father was agitated, even to tears, but lie 
gave no answer. 


“Jane, Alioe, Julia 1” continued Winter, 
“ plead for me 1 I have done wrong, bnt I may 
be forgiven. May I not, Mr. Helstone? Will 
yon trust me with your daughter ?” 

Never did I see a man so humble. I almost 
hoped that bis proposal would be rejected with 
scorn; but Endora's eyes were lifted to Mr. Hat- 
stone's face, and their fervid, pleading glances 
prevailed over the father's righteous resentment. 
I declare, upon the faith of a lady, I would have 
refused him had I been Eudora Helstone, if it 
bad broken my heart. 

They live very happily now. I wonder if they 
ever think of that time. My namesake, Julia 
Winter, is now thirteen, and inherits her moth¬ 
er's romance. Perhaps one of these nights *A* 
may act over ^ain that melo-dramatic scene, 
and revive in her parents' hearts the memory of 
that night. I think of this sometimes, when I 
find Eudora quietly mending a coat for her hus¬ 
band, or moving around gently amidst her little 
tribe of children, end wonder what she thinks 
now of “ drowning for a husband.” 

Poor Jane 1 poor Alice 1—theirs is a harder lot 
after all. They watch over the helplesenem of 
insanity in their father, whose case seems alto¬ 
gether hopeless. Their lives are wasting away 
in ineffectual efforts to comfort and console one 
utterly insensible of their care. 


Q A BIB ATjPPB EXNB-HBABTHDMS88. 

An English letter, speaking of Garibaldi at 
home, describes the trouble of his family over a 
lost lamb, and goes on to say: “ The general got 
np as soon as he had finished the bowl of milk, 
lighted a lantern, and, without saying a word, 
started off again to seek the missing lamb. We 
ran after him, following him over the crags and 
through the thorny brushwood; and, from time 
to time, we heara the bleating of the deserted 
creature, but again die cry ceased, and the light 
of the lantern failed to show ns where the poor 
little lamb lay. It was now nine o'clock, and 
raining, and we were very tired; so we once 
more returned to the house, and went to bed. 
About midnight we were aroused by a voice; it 
was the hero retaining, joyfully carrying the lost 
lamb in bis arms. He took the little creature to 
his bed and lay down with it, giving it a bit of 
sponge dipped in milk to suck, to keep it quiet, 
so that no one should know how kind the act be 
had done. At five o'clock in the morning we 
found him planting potatoes in the garden. We 
took oar spades and began to work also. Not a 
word was said of the lamb, although everybody 
was thinking of it How uke the good Shep¬ 
herd, seeking the lost I” 


DREAMS. 

Folded eyes see brighter colon than the open ever 
do. Matteowvmo. 
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XT CHILDHOOD XOK& 


BY ARTHUR L. ME8RRTB. 


How well I remember, while sitting to-night 
Gaxipg oat on the eveaiog sky, 

Watching the stars as they marshal their hosts, 
And the clonds moving slowly by, 

X)f the days of my youth, that so quickly have fled 
Down into the shadowy past; 

And the present is going on wings of the wind, 

Till we cross the dark river at last 

Tee, well I remember my home in the valley. 
Hemmed in by the mountains so gray; 

How I thought them the boundaries of the wide, 
wide world, 

And naught but chaos away. 

And the gold-tinted clouds that lay in the west, 

I thought hid the portals of Aiden; 

And they but the robes were for the blessed 
That walk the pathways of heaven. 

The hemlock-crowned hilltop away to the south, 
How plainly I see it to-night! 

Where the trees threw their branches o’er many 
quaint nooks, 

Hiding the blue heaven from sight. 

And the echoes that hid in the depth of the wood, 
And laughed in such frolicsome glee, 

Are coming hence on the wings of the wind 
Across hilltops and valleys to me. 

The brook that came from the dark mountain steep, 
Is in my vision to-night; 

And I seem to hear what the waters say, 

And I listen with keen delight 
To the story they tell of olden days, 

Whan I wandered by its ah ore, » 

Dreaming of what the future shall bring— 

But those holier days are o’er. 

No more shall I wander along Ha banks, 

When the glory of the eastern sky 
Tells that In her chariot of gold, 

With banners waving high, 

The queen of night is Tolling up 
From yon the mountain’s line, 

Where, like grim sentinels of the sky. 

Stand cedar, spruce and pine. 

How well I remember amid the wood, 

Fringed round with hasebbrmke, 

Where the monarch mountains aim their faoe 
In the emerald, smiling lake. 

How the fog came up amid the trees, 

Like a ghost in the evening gray, , 

Waved a misty hand aloft, 

Then vanished in the woods away. 

I remember—but ah, the darkness has coma, , 

The mantle of night is cast, 

And I’ll close up my window with a heartfelt sigh 
For the days that long have past, 


To coma no most, save at memory’s call, 
From the misty far-away: 

And I seek my couch to rest until 
The sun of another day. 


[OBMUIA&.) 
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BT A NEW YORK DBTBOTIYB. 

It is astonishing what a small circumstangb 
will sometimes serve to detect a criminal. I 
have known the most simple thing, which in it¬ 
self seemed so trivial as to be deemed scarcely 
worthy of notice, in more than one instance serve 
to clear up a mystery and bring a guilty party to 
jostice. The history I am about to relate is a 
case in point. 

Some six yean ago there lived in a good sub¬ 
stantial dwelling, about a mile from Hoboken, a 
gentleman of the name of Palmer. His house¬ 
hold consisted of himself, an only daughter, and 
a servant girl. I became acquainted with Mr. 
Palmer in a rather carious manner. 

I was at the theatre one night, and noticed an 
old gentleman seated in front of me, who was 
very vociferous in his applause. This appeared 
to annoy a young man who sat by his side, and 
he several times made some disparaging remark 
at the old man’s expense. This at last became 
so annoying that the latter took it up, and high 
words ensued between them. At last the young 
man rose from his seat as if to strike the old gen¬ 
tleman. It was then that I caught sight of his 
face for the first time, and recognized in him & 
noted pickpocket. I thought it was now time 
for me to interfere. I laid my hand gently on 
the yonng man’s shoulder, he turned sharply 
round, but the moment he saw me he tamed 
pale, and could not ntter a word. 

“ Don’t you think you had better leave the 
theatre, Emory ?" said I. 

" Certainly, Mr. Brampton, if you say so,” he 
replied, completely cowed by my presence. 

" Go, then 1” I exclaimed, pointing to the door. 

Emory took up his hat and walked out with¬ 
out saying a word. When he was gone the old 
gentleman introduced himself to me as Mr. Palm¬ 
er, and thanked me for my interference in his be¬ 
half, although he conld not understand the power 
I exercised over his antagonist. This, however, 
I soon made clear to him by relating to him the 
nature of my profession, and the occupation fol¬ 
lowed by the young man who had insulted him. 

Mr. Palmer invited me to occupy the seat be¬ 
side him, and we were soon engaged in a most 
interesting conversation. I found him to be a 
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retry intelligent man, well rand, and with an ex* 
traordinarj knowledge of theatrical matters. In 
the course of conversation he told me that he had 
a fine collection of old plays at home, and invited 
to visit him to examine them. This was a 
temptation I coaid not resist, and I promised to 
visit him the following week. When the theatre 
was over we separated, mntoally pleased with 
each each other’s society. 

The next week I kept my promise, and visited 
Mr. Palmer at his house. He treated me most 
hospitably, and introduced me to his daughter, a 
charming young girl about eighteen years of age. 
He then took me over his grounds, which were 
kept with remarkable neatness and order. 

“ What tree do you call that ?” I asked, point¬ 
ing to one isolated from the rest 

“That is an almond tree,” replied my host 
“ It was planted by my father, and I prize it 
above all others in the garden.” 

I had never seen an almond tree before, and 
examined it attentively. I was particularly 
struck with the beauty of its leaves. After din¬ 
ner he led me into his library, and spread before 
me his fine collection of old plays. I was soon 
deeply absorbed in Wycherly, Congrove, Dry- 
den and Beaumont and Fletcher. It was quite 
late when I returned to New York, after promis¬ 
ing to renew my visit at an early date. 

About a week after this visit I was walking 
down Broadway, when I met Hardin, a brother 
officer of mine, with whom I was on terms of 
intimacy. We stopped and shook hands. 

“ That was a terrible murder last night,” said 
he, after we had passed a few remarks upon the 
weather. 

“ What murder ?” I returned. “ I have heard 
nothing of it.” 

“ Is it possible 1 Are you not aware that Mr. 
Palmer of Hoboken was found early this morn¬ 
ing murderod in his garden ?” 

"Mr. Palmer!” I cried, in the greatest aston¬ 
ishment. “ Impossible!” 

M I assure you it is true. News came to the 
office of the chief-of-police at seven o’clock, and 
Lewis has been sent over the river to investigate 
the matter.” 

M I shall go myself,” I returned. “ This Mr. 
Palmer was % friend of mine.” 

“ You will find Lewis there.” 

After a few more words we separated, and I 
hurried through my business, and by twelve 
o’clock I was at Mr. Palmer’s residence. I met 
Lewis in the parlor. 

* Well, Lewis,” said I, "what do you make 
of It?” 

M Did the chief send you here ?” was his reply. 


My success in the P— ease where he had so 
signally failed, had rankled in his heart, and he 
was not on the very best of terms with me. 

“No,” I returned, “this Mr. Palmer was a 
friend of mine, and I am not here in a profes¬ 
sional capacity at all.” 

“ If you are here only as a friend to the de¬ 
ceased, I don’t mind answering your questions. 
The person who murdered Mr. Palmer is 
arrested.” 

“ Indeed!” I returned. “Iam glad you have 
been so successful.” 

“ Yes. I think I am legitimately entitled to 
take great credit to myself for the way I have 
worked it out.” 

“ Who is the murderer ?” I asked. 

« Guess.” 

“ I haven’t the most remote idea.” 

“What would you say to Miss Charlotte 
Palmer 1” 

“Who?” I exclaimed, not believing my ears. 

“ Miss Charlotte Palmer, the daughter of the 
deceased.” 

“ Ridiculous 1” I replied. 

“ Of course, I expected you would say that,” 
replied Lewis. “ I tell you what it is, Brampton, 
you think there if nobody as clever as yourself.” 

“ My dear follow,” I returned, in a good-na¬ 
tured tone, “rely upon it, you have found a 
mare’s nest.?’ 

“ You can think as you please, but the proof 
will be made manifest on the day of trial, who it 
right.” 

“ The idea of Miss Charlotte Palmer murder¬ 
ing her own father is to me so supremely ridicu¬ 
lous, that I cannot entertain it for a moment. 
But I would be much obliged to you, Lewis, if 
yon would relate to me the particulars of the 
proofs you have against her.” 

“Certainly, I have no objection to do that. 
Mr. Palmer’s body was discovered very early 
this morning under the almond tree in has gar¬ 
den, with his throat cut. The man who discov¬ 
ered the body—a c ar p en ter living in Hoboken— 
immediately went to the house to give the alarm. 
He found all the house fastened up, and knocked 
for sometime without being able to aimee the 
inmates. He then immediately left for the city, 
and brought information to the chiefs office. I 
was immediately sent over. I made a strict ex¬ 
amination of everything connected with the case. 
I soon discovered the strongest proofs that Miss 
Palmer was the perpetrator of the deed. I traced 
drops of blood from the front door to her room. 
When she was awakened her bedroom window 
was found open, some drops of blood wen on 
the window rill, and underneath bar window hi 
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tbs long grass woe found the knife , with whfeh 
the deed bed been committed She bed evident¬ 
ly thrown it out of the window after committing 
the deed.” 

" That if a strange conclusion to arrive ah" 
said I. 

" How sol" he retailed. 

" Why in the, name of aU that's wonderful 
should she take the weapon back with her to bar 
bed-chamber after committing the deed f ” 

“ la the excitement of the moment she doubt¬ 
less forgot she held the knife in her hand, and 
only found it ont when she reeohed her own 
chamber." 

“ Bat what could be her motive for committing 
this deed !" 

"That I hare not discovered yet I have 
heard it whispered that Mr. Palmer opposed her 
marriage to a young man whom she loved." 

“ Where is Bliss Palmer now t" I asked. 

* She is in custody, of oouxse." 

"Bn* where t" 

"In Hoboken." 

"Well, Lewis, strong as yon think the proofe 
are against the young lady, I assure you, you 
have made a mistake. I would stake my life 
she is innocent." 

" You would lose it, Brampton, for she is 
guilty of this murder as sure as I am standing 
here. Just examine the proofs yourself and I 
am sue you will be of my opinion." 

Lewis a few minutes afterwards re t u rned to 
New York, and left me a dear field for action. 
Before oven I began my euanfettkwi 1 was per¬ 
fectly convinced of Bliss Palmer's innocence. 
Everything was against it la the first pUes 
I know that she loved her father devotedly, and 
that nnder no circumstances could she possibly 
commit such a deed. ▲ single glance at the 
wound by which the deceased met his death sat¬ 
isfied me that she had not physical strength 
enough to have inftiottd it No woman's hand 
had dealt that blow. • 

I proceeded to visit the spot where the body 
had been found. It wue hi the midst of Novem¬ 
ber, end the ground was strewn with the leaves 
of the almond tree, for a violent wind had been 
blowing on the night the deed was committed. 
There appeared to be no evidence of &ay strug* 
gfo hosing taken place, for wkh the exception of 
a pool of blood of considerable sise, the place 
presented its natural appearance. 

I inquired which was Bliss Palmer's bedroom, 
ttd found that the window looked out Into the 
garden where the deed hod been committed. 
That side of the house was c overed with a thick 
grape vino which ascended to the very root I 
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/examined (hie grape vine my minutely, and 
seas soon re war d ed for my trouble, for I discov¬ 
ered di s tinot marks of some one having recently 
clambered up it. On some of the'branches the 
pressure of the foot was plainly to be seen. I 
came at ones to the conclusion that whoever had 
committed the deed had entered Bliss Palmer's 
apartment by the window, no donbt for the sole 
purpose of fixing the gnilt on her. I then traced 
the stains of blood which Lewis had considered 
such a positive proof of the young lady’s guilt. 
To my mind they proved her innocence, for just 
outside her chamber door they were plentiful, 
and grew Ime as they descended, until at the 
front door they were scarcely discernible. If 
Bliss Palmer bad been guilty, the exact reverse 
would have been the case. It was perfectly evi¬ 
dent to me that the murderer had descended the 
stairs from Bliss Palmer's chamber, and then as- 
cended them again, and escaped through the 
window by which be had entered. The fact of 
the window being found open strengthened the 
hypothesis. 

My next proceeding was to visit the young 
I lady in custody. My profession procured me an 
order instantly, and I was shown into her pres¬ 
ence. 1 found her naturally in a state of great 
exc i t eme n t, but she immediately recognised me 
and pressed my hand warmly. I commented 
the con v ersation by expressing my firm convic¬ 
tion of her innocence. She could not restrain 
her tears, bat wept bitterly. 

“ Thank God 1" she exclaimed, through her 
sobs, “ there is at least one person who believes 
my innocence. I cannot at present realise the 
feet that I am accused of murder. I fancy I 
am suffering from some hideous nightmare. I 
repeat to myself the question over and over again, 
'can it be possible I am arrested for murder,and 
the mnvder of my own father 1' No, no, it can- 
notbel" 

"Bliss Palmer," I returned, " unless we can 
set aside the evidence, 1 know not what we must 
do, Tq the vulgar mind the evidence is strong 
against you. Let me hear your statement*" 

“ I have no statement to make. I retired ear¬ 
ly to bed lest night leaving my father up- l 
dept all night through without waking. In fact 
I was asleep when the efficars of justice entered 
my room." 

" Has yonr father bad any quarrel with any 
one lately 1" 

" Not that I am aware o£" 

" There is a rumor abroad that your father 
opposed yonr marriage with a young man whom 
you love." 

"Them is aot a word of troth in it,Btr. 
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Brampton—fn Act it fit exactly the reverte. A 
young man named Charles Botler has for some 
time past been persecuting me wfth his addresses, 
bnt 1 bare always disliked him. His persecu¬ 
tion at last became so annoying that I was oblig¬ 
ed to appeal to my tether for protection. He 
called to see him, and I hare only met theyoong 
man onoe since that time.” 

" When Was that?” 

“ It is abont a week ago. He always nsed to 
be loitering about our house. After tea on the 
evening in question, I left the house to take a 
short stroll by moonlight 1 had scarcely gone 
a dozen yards when he presented himself b efo re 
me.” 

" What passed at that interview ?” 

"He was extremely violent He Informed 
me that tether had called on him, and forbade 
him ever addressing me again, but that he would 
be revenged on both of ns. I toM him that I 
despised his threats. He left me !n a. towering 
passion, and I have never seen him since.” 

"This information is of very great impor¬ 
tance,” I returned. 

“ Ton cannot surely think that he could have 
been guilty of my poor father’s murder?” 

“ There is no telling what a man will not do 
for revenge. Where does the young man live 1” 

" He lives about two mites from my father's 
house. His father Is a miller.” 

M Well, I shall call and see him.” . 

I now took my leave, promising to see her 
again as soon as I could. I immediately direct¬ 
ed my steps to die residence of Mr. Charles But¬ 
ler, and had strong hopes of being able to obtain 
Some important information from my Visit 

In about an hour’s time I had reached the 
dwelling in which the young man’s firtber lived. 
It was an old mansion, and beside H was the 
mill, which stood on the banks of a rapid stream 
of water. The mill was enclosed by a fence, 
and the entrance was by meaos of a stout gate. 
I tried to open it, but I found that ft was secured 
by a large block of stone being placed on the 
other tide, the lock having been broken. I push¬ 
ed at the gate for sotne moments, but found I 
could not move the stone. I then rattled it vio¬ 
lently. This summons brought oat an old 
German, who appeared to be in charge of the 
building. 

" Good morning,” said he. when ho saw me. 

“ Good morning,” I replied. “ Can’t yon let 
mein? I want to speak to yon abont grinding 
some corn.” 

"In a minute, mein Here, yon see dat de took 
is broken. Mr. Karl, he broke dat wit Ms foot” 

"Mr. Charles broke it with Ms foot, did he!” 


I replied, white the olid min was moving foe 
stone away; "how was that?” 

" Mr. Kart, be came home vary late last night, 
and he found de gate locked, then he kick him 
open xnit his foot” 

" Mr. Charles must be a very impatient youn g 
gentleman,” I observed. 

" Ton may well eay dat, mein Herr—be be one 
wild boy.” 

"He most have been out late test night,” I said. 

" Ya, ya, he be come home vary hue, it be four 
o’clock in de morning.” 
i " Where had he been f” 

" Das weis ich nicht—1bnt he be vaiy pate 
tike a ghost” 

" What time did he go ont last night f” I 
asked. 

" He left Ms home at ten o'clock, for I see 
him go.” 

This information was very important to me, 
and I continued to in te rrogate the old German, 
but be began to grow suspicions of my questions, 
and at last declined to answer any more of my 
interrogations. Bnt had heard sufficient ’ for 
my purpose. 

"Is Mr. Bader at home?” I asked, of foe 
old man. 

" Ya, mein Herr—he and his son be in de 
house yonder.” 

" Well, perhaps I had better see them about 
my business ?” 

" Mebbe yon had," said my German fifend, 
very glad I am sure to get rid of me. 

I left the old man and went to the house, and 
ringing the bell asked to see Mr. Batter on btzsf- 
nees, After a little delay, I was ushered into a 
parlor where both tether and son were sitting. 
The former was a fine old man, about sixty years 
of age, the latter was a young man about two- 
and-twenty. He was decidedly handsome, bat 
there was a restlessness about his eyes which im¬ 
mediately struck me. I also noticed that he was 
very pale. He was in his* shirt sleeves, bat Mi 
coat hung on the buck of a chair. 

• " Mr. Butler,” said I, when I en tered the room, 
" could yon grind mo fifty bushels of corn to* 
morrow?” 

" Certainly,” repMed foe old gentleman, "send 
it In, and I will do it to your satntectfoa.” 

"Tour neighborhood has been foe scene of a 
terrible tragedy,” said I. 

" Fearful,” returned Mr. Butter, senior, "but 
they tell me that there can be no doubt but that 
the unfortunate man’s daughter committed the 
deed.” 

“ The prooft are very s tro ng against her,” I 
returned, glancing at Mr. Charles Batter. 
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He wee very uneasy, and moved retdesslj 
about the room. 

" It teems to me very extraordinary that she 
should have committed this deed/' aaid the old 
gentleman—■" the father and daughter always ap¬ 
peared to me to live on the beet of terms to¬ 
gether." 

“ She moat have had some secret motive for 
the act—perhaps she was actuated by a feeling 
of revenge/* 

As I uttered the last word I fixed my eyes on 
fi>e yonng maxi’s face. He could not stand my 
gaie. His face assumed a livid hue, and he 
turned away his head. 

“ It was a very windy, dark night, just fitted 
for such a crime/’ aaid Hr. Butler, senior. 

“ I believe it was, but your son can better an¬ 
swer that question, as he was ont nearly all 
night" 

M My son ont last night—yon make a mistake 
—he went to bed before I did." 

" The gentleman is in error/* said the young 
man with a ghastly smile. " I was net ont last 
night." 

" You have forgotten," I replied, qniefiy. 
“ Ton left the house at ten o’clock, and did not 
return until four in the morning. When you 
wanted to enter the gate leading to the mill yon 
found it locked. Ton then knocked the gate 
with your foot and broke the lock." 

" Is this true 1" said the father, gating sternly 
on his son, who stood trembling in every limb, 
unable to utter a word. 

"Is this true, I ask 1" repeated the old man, 
in a more peremptory tone of voice. 

The young man made a violent effort over 
himself, and replied in a broken voice: 

“ Yes, I believe I was ont last night, now I 
come to think about it/’ 

" It is very strange you should have ever for¬ 
gotten it/’ returned the old man; "pray what 
were yon doing ont last night 1" 

"I went to Jersey City on business," replied 
the son, with a determined air. 

" To Jersey City on business, in the middle of 
the night 1" repeated the old man, in a tone of 
astonishment and incredulity. 

" Your son makes a slight mistake," I observ¬ 
ed; "he did not go quite so far as Jersey City/’ 

" What do you mean 1" said Mr. Charles But¬ 
ler, gazing fiercely on me, for he was evidently 
getting desperate. 

" I simply mean that yon went no further than 
Mr. Palmer’s," I returned. 

The young man staggered, while his father 
looked at me, with surprise most intensely mark¬ 
ed on his face. 


" I—I—don’t—understand yon," stammered 
Mr. Charles Butler. 

" 0, yes you do,” I returned, " you under* 
stand me very well. I may as well tell the truth 
at once, gentlemen. I am a detective officer, 
my name is Brampton, and it is my painful duty 
to arrest Mr. Charles Butler, charged with the 
wilful murder of Mr. Palmer." 

" It is a false charge/* exclaimed the accused, 
assuming a kind of bravado. 

" Your denials are of no avaft, young man," I 
replied. "The proofs .are only loo evident against 
yon. Your case is a very black one. Not con¬ 
tent with taking fire Ms of that poor old man, 
you must endeavor to fix the guilt on his child. 
For that purpose you ascended to her window 
by means of a grape vine, and took the trouble 
to drop the blood from her chamber to the front 
door." 

" Who is the witness against me?** said the 
young man, his bravado giving way when he 
saw that all was known. 

"The Almighty/* I returned, advancing to 
the spot where his coat hang on the back of a 
chair. " Examine the back of your coat Do 
you see those two leaves from the almond tree 
sticking to it I They are fastened there by the 
blood of your victim. The high wind blew them 
after yon, as yon had In all probability turned to 
leave the spot, and there they are, a damning 
proof of your guilt." 

Charles Butler foil back in a chair, hurled his 
face in hiaiiapda, ad<| did not ntter a woifi. 

The moment I had entered the room, I had 
noticed the almond loaves on the hack of his coat, 
and I knew that I steed in the presence of Mr. 
Palmer’s murderer. Mr. Butler senior was ut¬ 
terly overwhelmed by the accusa tio n made 
against his son. He saw in a moment from the 
young man’s manner, that be was really guilty, 
andgavewmy to his feelings by a paroxysm of grief. 

I immediately procured assistance, and remov¬ 
ed the murderer to prison. He maintained an c 
obstinate silence, but proofs in addition to what 
I had already discovered were soon forthcoming. 
A witness was foomd who had seen him loitering 
about Mr. Palmer’s premises; a dealer in cut¬ 
lery recognized him as the man who had pur¬ 
chased the knifo with which the deed had been 
committed—in short the evidences of his crime 
became perfectly overwhelming. 

Miiz Palmer was at once aet at liberty. In 
due time Charles Butler was tried and convicted* 
He did not, however, die on the scaffold, for a 
week before the day fixed for his execution, he 
was seized with a violent fever which carried 
him, off in three days. 
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THE “ OLD BBIDOB M HE-VISITED. 


BT JOHN ROSS DIX. 


*Tit evening, and beside the stream 
I pace this grassy ridge, 

Or wander through, as in a dream, 

The old thought-haunted bridge. 

Held by its idle, rated chain, 

I sadly pause to view, 

Upon the eddying tide again, 

The wen-known “ Old Canoe.' 1 * 

But ah, I hear not, as of old, 

A voice like music's own; 

I see no hair like rippled gold 
Gleam as the snn goes down! 

0 meteor-stars, that fhde and fhll! 

O flowers, that droop while springing! 

Te, ye, alas! are types of all 
To which oar hearts are clinging! 

But wherefore tears of vain regret 
For her in yonder sky? 

If life is sweet in youth, ’tis yet 
More sweet in youth to die. 

• “ The Old Genoa "—a boauttful poem by the late 
Easily B. Pace. 


[•annua.] 

THE LOST RING*. 


BT H. K. H. 


Brightly stole the summer snnshine through 
the small window that lighted the little apart¬ 
ment occupied by the widow Selwyn and her 
three children; bat its rays did not fall upon a 
soft rich carpet, bat upon a hard, unpointed floor; 
yet they Ad not shine a whit the less cheerily, 
• for all that. The room was plainly f ur ni shed, 
still taste was cBscernfble in its every arrange¬ 
ment. In one corner stood the neatly made bed, 
covered with fts snow-white drapery; and under 
the small glass was an oaken table, pottsbed so 
brightly that yon coaid almost see the reflection 
of your face upon its smooth surface, and on It 
lay quite a number of preftfly though not expen¬ 
sively bound books; while here and there might 
be seen a few articles of nice fancy work—such 
Os tufted mats, dove, and card baskets, smaB 
sheO pyramids; and over the mantel stood a 
porcelain vase of prettily arranged flowers. Two 
beantiftil birds, which occupied a cage that bang 
before one of the windows, filled the whole apart¬ 


ment with their melodious warble, occasionally 
pausing as they flitted from side to side of their 
gilded prison-house, to peck and whirl the wires 
that impeded their flight, as though they would 
ftdn break from their durance and bathe their 
wings in their native element 

In a large easy chair sat a woman, who, 
though sadly wasted by disease, stffl bore traces 
of more than ordinary beauty; while at a win- 
dbw, seated on a low stool, was a beautiful girl, 
apparently of some eighteen summers, plying 
her needle. Swiftly flew her small white fingers, 
as she wrought the many richly-colored flosses 
into the costly fabric before her, and bright bods 
and green leaves seemed to spring np at her 
touch, as though by enchantment Occasionally 
a smile would dimple her fair free as she p aused 
for a moment to admire the effect of the last 
touch, and than again she would bond to her task, 
if possible with greater alacrity than before. 

“Annie, dear/’ said Mrs. 8etwyn, who had 
been for some momenta drowsing, but had now 
awakened, “sewing yet? I should think you 
would be weary; I fear you will make yourself 
sick, and then I don’t know what would become 
of us. Tour face is flushed, and your eyes look 
heavy; besides, you have eaten nothing since 
the morning, for there stands your dinner un¬ 
tamed upon the dresser. Do, chfld, lay by your 
work at once. It really troubles me to see you 
confine yourself so closely.*’ 

“ Not quite yet, mother dear,” replied Annie; 
“just let me finish this one hud, and theta the 
work is done, and I’m so glad, for I can take it 
to Mrs. Benson to-night, and it will be quite an 
agreeable surprise to her; for though she wanted 
it very modi, she did not think it possible for me 
to complete it in so short a time.” 

The candle was lighted, and around the small 
table were seated Mrs. Selwyn and her two 
younger children—Letts, a dark-eyed giri of 
thirteen, and Charlie, a pale-faced boy of eleven. 

“ Past eight o’clock,” said Mrs. Selwyn, ns 
she cast an anxious glance at the old-fashioned 
time-piece that ticked upon the mantel, “and 
Annie not here yet I do not know where she 
can be so late. Do, Letts dear, ran to the street 
door, and see if die is anywhere in sight” 

Letts had just risen to go, when Annie entered, 
her face an radiant with smiles; and without 
pausing to lay aside her hat and shawl, she said, 
as she seated herself: 

“ O, mother, you can’t think how delighted 
Mrs. Bensoo was with my work! and she says 
she will give ms sewing at bar bouse for three 
long weeks, and only think what a help It would 
be to us. You should have that uiee new Wrap- 
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per, winch yon hare to long needed, and L etta 
should hare a pair of shoes, and then the poor 
ehOd would not hare to be laughed at for wear* 
fog ragged ones, and Charlie should have that 
nice KtUe cap with height buttons, which be has 
so long wanted.” 

“And what would you have, Annie!” said 
Mrs. Selwyn, as she gased with all a mother's 
pride upon the radiant face of the fair speaker. 

M O, nothing, mother, just now, for I'm not in 
want of anything.” 

“I'd rather go without the cap, Annie,” said 
Charlie, as he raised his pale face from his geog¬ 
raphy, “ than to have you go away.” 

"And I'll go without the shoes,” chimed in 
Letts, “ and I'll not cue any more if the girls do 
langh at me, if you'll stay at home, Annie, for 
we shall all be so dreadful lonesome.” 

“ Take good care of mother, Letta,” said An* 
nie, as she lingered at the door, as she was about 
to leave for Mrs. Benson’s, “and be sore to show 
Charlie about his les so n s, and do not let Mm go 
late to school; remember the birds, and don't let 
them go hungry, and look out that puss does not 
get near enough to them to do them harm.” 

“ O yes, Annie, I'll do everything just as you 
always have done,” replied Letta, who felt high¬ 
ly pleased with the prospect of her newly-ac- 
qahed responsibilities, although she was unfeign- 
tdly sorry to have Annie leave home. 

" Come home often, Annie,” said Mrs. Sel¬ 
wyn, “ for we shall be lonely—very lonely with¬ 
out you.” 

“ Yes, mother, I will, two or three times in 
the week, perhaps, and then I shall be with you 
sli day Sunday.” 

It was with a light heart that Annie, after 
having placed her band-box in the pleasant 
chamber allotted to her, seated herself to her 
sewing, and the thought of the comforts her ex¬ 
ertions would bring to the loved ones at home, 
lent speed to her fingers, and boafty indeed did 
she ply her needle. 

M What heautiftil girl is that, sis, who sits sew¬ 
ing in the sitting-room !” said Waller Harring¬ 
ton, to hie sister, Mrs. Benson, 

"Annie Selwjn,” was the reply; “and she is 
as gentle end good as she is beautiful, and the 
most expert creature at her needle you ever saw. 
If 1 could but secure her services, I should think 
myself very fortunate, and if she will consent to 
stay with me, I shall dismiss Eveline.” 

Eveline, who was in the next room, heard 
fosse remarks unknown, and a malignant expres- 
®on passed over her face as she murmured to 
heraeif: “We'll see if I’m to be turned off for 
that pert little hussy 1 I'm ss good as she is, and 


as sure as my name is Eveline Morse, I'll put a 
stop to this.” 

Annie knew nothing as yet of Mrs. Benson's 
intentions, still she felt there was something for¬ 
bidding in Eveline's manner towards her, but 
what it was she could not telL 

Mrs. Benson stood before a table, carefully lift¬ 
ing each article from its place, while each mo¬ 
ment the evident expression of concern upon her 
face deepened; and not finding the object she was 
in search of there, she commenced looking care¬ 
fully about the carpet, moving divans, chain, 
ottomans, but all to no purpose. At this mo¬ 
ment she beard Eveline's well-known step in the 
hall, and she exclaimed: 

“ Eveline, Eveline, come here, child I can you 
tell me anything of my diamond ring \ I'm 
quite sure that I took it off last night after my 
return from the opera, and placed it in the small 
box upon the table, and now it is nowhere to be 
found; do you not remeufber of seeing me do so !” 

“ O yes, madam, perfectly well; for I noticed 
particularly the brilliant rays reflected from it 
upon the table-cover as the light struck upon it” 

“ Well, yon have been in the room the most 
of the morning; has any one else been in ?” 

“ No, I believe not; bat yes, now I remember 
that just as I came in, I met Annie Selwyn going 
out, and she said as I passed that she came down 
to look for a pattern that she lost, and asked me 
if I had seen it anywhere, and then she hurried 
up stairs, and the last I saw of her she was in her 
room sewing. But, of course, you cannot sus¬ 
pect her, for I do not think she would do such a 
thing, if it was to save her from starving.” 

“ Walter,” said Mrs. Benson to her brother, 
who had just called in, “ I have something of 
importance I would like to say to you, and I 
want it for the present to be strictly confidential. 

I have lost my diamond ring in a mysterious 
manner. I left it upon the table last night when 
I retired, and this morning it is missing, and I 
am quite sure that no one had been in the room, 
but Eveline and Annie Selwyn; and I cannot 
with any reason suspect Eveline, for though she 
has her faults, I have proved her to be strictly 
honest, and would not hesitate at this moment to 
trust her with anything in the house; and, there¬ 
fore, I am forced to think that Annie Selwyn 
knows more about this affair than she would 
oare to telL It seems hard that my kindness to 
her should be thus repaid, and when I look into 
her sweet, gentle face I can scarce credit my own 
suspicions; and yet it must be so. I have not 
mentioned a word of this as yet to Mr. Benson, 
for I scarcely dare to, he is so hasty. Now, Wal 
ter, I want your candid advice.” 
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" I must say, Ellen, that It appears highly mys¬ 
terious, bat don’t be hasty in passing judgment; 
remember the future happiness of this young girl 
is pending npon it, and I am loath to think that 
such a beautiful and innocent exterior can hide 
so base a heart, and, in fact, I will not believe 
this until there is proof, positive, against her.” 

“ I feel all this, Walter, as sensibly as yon do, 
but what can I do ? If it were right for me to 
do so, I would let it all rest here; but the ring 
Charles presented me on our wedding night, and 
he would think I was strangely indifferent to 
take no measures to regain it.” 

“ True, Ellen, and now I think of it, would it 
not be best to call the girls at once, and inquire 
into the matter? I will step into the back par¬ 
lor, and remain a silent listener to what passes 
between you.” 

Annie and Eveline, in obedience to Mrs. Ben¬ 
son’s summons, soon entered the room, and Mrs. 
Benson, in a voice trembling with emotion, said: 

“ Girls, I am about to speak with you on a 
subject that is highly painful to me, and I regret 
the urgent necessity that forces me to this step; 
still, duty to myself as well as to you, compels 
me to do this.” 

“Mrs. Benson,” said Eveline, after she had 
concluded her story, “ I cannot wonder that the 
disappearance of your ring seems mysterious to 
you; but, rather than to be the least implicated 
in so disgraceful an affair* I will allow you to 
search every article that belongs to me, and pre¬ 
sume Miss Selwyn will consent to do the same, 
rather than to have this dark suspicion resting 
npon us.” 

Annie had stood silent and almost motionless, 
with her face blanched to an ashy paleness; but 
now that she was called upon to speak, she said 
in a strangely cold, calm voice : 

“ Certainly, Mrs. Benson, if it be your wish; 
you are at perfect liberty to look over the few 
articles contained in my boxand rising, 6he 
led the way to her chamber, scarce conscious of 
what she was doing. Mrs. Benson and Eveline 
followed, Mrs. Benson half wishing that she had 
remained silent; but she strove to nerve herself 
for the unpleasant task with the thought that 
duty demanded it, at however great a sacrifice of 
feeling. 

The last article but one had been taken from 
Annie’s band-box, and Mrs. Benson breathed 
more freely, for she was about convinced of her 
innocence; bat as she lifted the remaining one, 
from its folds fell a small silk purse, and unclasp¬ 
ing it with a trembling hand, she drew from it a 
small package, and tearing from it the wrapper, 
before her sparkled her own diamond ring. 


Annie uttered one wfld shriek, as her eye rest¬ 
ed upon It, and she would have fhllen to the 
floor had it not been for the timely assistance of 
Eveline. It was some time before the unhappy 
girl was restored to consciousness ; and when 
she revived, the first words that escaped her Bps 
—all pale and quivering with the intensity of her 
anguish—were: 

“ 0 my poor, poor mother! how wft! she bear 
tins ? I fear it will kill her; but God knows my 
innocence, and this thought shall console me.” 

“ Poor, canting hypocrite I” muttered Eveline, 
While a malignant smile lighted her large dark 
eyes, “ her piety has come quite too late to save 
her.” 

We will not stay to relate the co nv ers ati on 
that passed between Mrs. Benson and Annie; 
Annie had received her dues, and with a trea t 
Ming step, and a well-nigh breaking heart, was 
treading her way through the crowded streets to 
her mother’s humble dwelling. 

“Why, Annie, child, what has brought yon 
home to-night f” exclaimed Mrs. Selwyn, as she 
entered their small apartment; “we were net 
looking for you. But how pale you look, and 
I’m quite sure you have been weeping. Do tell 
me, dear, what it is that troubles you f” 

“O, mother, mother!” cried Annie, as she 
threw her arms around her neck, and nestled her 
throbbing head upon her bosom, “ I mast tdl 
you all, or my heart will surely break. Only to 
think of it, I have brought ruin and disgrace 
upon you—upon ns all 1 Mrs. Benson has lost 
a diamond ring, and she found it in my purse; 
how it came there I cannot tdl; but though 
there is no possible way for me to prove my in¬ 
nocence, yet there is One who knows it O, hew 
uogratefbl she thinks me, thus to repay her many 
kindnesses! and how she wept when she pressed 
my hand, just before I left 1 and her voice quiv¬ 
ered as she said: 'Annie, I pity you from toy 
heart, I do.' Don’t Marne bur, mother, she can¬ 
not help thinking me guilty; and yet, I weald 
for rather have died. I wish I could die now# 
mother, 0,1 redly do 

When Annie had concluded her mountiU fe 
dial, the mother and daughter Mended their tears 
in silence; for O, It is snch a luxury to weep! 
such a relief to the aching, o vercharged heart 1 
At length Mrs. 8dwyn said: 

“Annie, my child, this is to us a dark, inscru¬ 
table provident; but there may yet be light be¬ 
hind the cloud. Let us not lose oar confidence 
in God, for has he not promised never to forsake 
those who trust in him ? In this trying hour, 
human consolation can avail us nothing. Let us, 
my child, seek strength and comfort from above.” 
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The table curtain of n%ht bad fallen around 
tbt earth, and the busy ham of the passers-by bad 
etated. Hashed were the strains of mirth, and 
sounds of revelry; bat in that lonely apartment 
of woe and sorrow, might have been seen, at that 
late hoar, that heart-stricken mother and daugh¬ 
ter low upon their bended knees, com moping 
with that Being who never slumbers nor ,sleeps* 
Gould Annie’s accusers but have seen that aged 
mother, and viewed the holy light that irradiated 
her face, aa she prayed for those who had brought 
that great and terrible trouble upon them; could 
they have looked upon the beautiful" madonna ” 
like expression of the upturned face of the fair 
young creature by her side, and have beard the 
fervent responses that fell from her quivering 
lips, they would have felt that she was all too 
pore to be guilty of so dark a crime. 

The evening after the departure of Annie frqm 
Mrs. Benson’s, that lady and her husband were 
sealed in their loxnrioosly famished apartment. 
At length the gentleman raised his eye from the 
paper he bad been perusing, and gazing silently 
and latently upon the foot of his young wife for 
a moment, said; 

“ Ellen, you leoksad; what troubles you I” 

“Not sadder than J foal, Charles,” was the re¬ 
joinder. “ I am thinking about poor Annie Sab 
wyu; I have striven aU the evening to banish 
her from nay thoughts, bat her pale, sad face is 
constantly before me.” 

“ O, Ellen, yon are quite too sensitive. For 
my own part, instead of reproaching yourself I 
think yon may take eopsiderable credit for let¬ 
ting her off to easily. If I’d bad my say about 
the affair, she should have been made a public 
example, and I’m not snre.bnt in the end it 
would have been better for her. She reminds me 
of the story of the viper thee .tamed and stung 
the hand of the one who had kindly nourished it. 
Now, pray do cheer up, Ellen dear, and think 
no more about the girl, for she is unworthy of 
yoar thoughts.” 

“ Well, God grant that her innocence may yet 
be proved,” said Mrs. Benson, as she sighed 
heavily, and then relapsed into her former mus¬ 
ing mood. 

Weeks came and went, bat they brought no 
token for good to the stricken heart of Annie 
Sslwyn; but each day the shadow rested darker 
wound her path. 

“ Mr. Harrington,” said a little boy, who had 
tang resided in the family of Mr. Benson, ad- 
fto s sio g Mrs. Benson’s brother, Walter, “ 1 have 
something I want to tell you, and so I followed 
you into the garden. I have thought I would 
teU you a good many times, but have pot dared 


to; but last week when Mrs. Benson sent me to 
carry some patterns to Annie Selwyn—you know 
her, Mr. Harrington, the girl who sewed at the 
house—she came to the door when I knocked, 
and 0, bow she looked, so white and thin 1 and 
when she spoke to me, her voice was so low and 
sad that it made the tears come into my eyes, 
and I had to hurry away without speaking, for 
my throat swelled and swelled, so that I could 
not say a word, and when I got away where 
there couldn’t anybody see me, 0, how I cried 1 
and then my throat didn’t ache so any more, and 
that day I made up my mind that I would tell 
yon all, the first chance I could get.” 

" Well, my boy, go on,” said Walter, as he 
laid his hand caressingly upon his head, and 
smoothed his damp, dark locks. “ Come into 
the summer-house, and then we shall be out of 
sight; and don’t he afraid to tell me all.” 

“ Well, then,” said the hoy; "yon know while 
Annie Selwyn was here, Mrs. Benson lost her 
diamond ring, and it was found in her purse, and 
so all the folks believed she stole it. Well, that 
morning—are you quite sure there’s no one to 
hear me, Mr. Harrington ?—as I passed her room 
door, which stood open, I saw Miss Eveline bend¬ 
ing over her hand-box, and when she found that 
I saw her, her face at first was mighty pale, and 
then red, and as she came towards me, a small 
green purse dropped from her haiql, and a ring 
rolled out of it upon the floor. She picked it up 
quick, and then said: 

“ * Henry, if you wont tell what you have seen, 
I’U give you this silver half dollar; come, pro¬ 
mise now, that’s a good boy.’ 

“ * I don’t want the money,’ said I, ' and I 
guess I sha’n’t promise;’ for I never did much 
like Eveline, she was so spiteful. 

" Well, do as you please. Master Henry,’ said 
she, looking at me so ngly with her great black, 
staring eyes that it quite frightened me; 1 but if 
yon dare to tell, I'll be the means of yoar leav¬ 
ing this house, and that aint all.’ 

“ This made me afraid not to promise, and so 
I did; and when I heard the servants say that 
Annie Selwyn had stolen the ring, I thought if 
I was only to tell what I knew, it might help to 
prove that she did not steal it, and I knew I 
ought to, but somehow I could not find courage; 
hut the other day when I saw her looking so al¬ 
tered, it made me think all about how kind she 
was to me, just as gentle as if she had been my 
sister, and I made up my mind to tell everything 
I knew about the ring, in spite of Miss Eveline.” 

“ I am sorry that yon did not come to this de- 
termination before. But you may go now, and 
mind that yon do not breathe a word of this to 
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an y one, until called upon, and then do not be 
afraid, but relate the story you have told me, and 
I assure you no harm shall come to you, my 
boy." 

“O, Walter, Waiter!" cried Mrs. Benson, 
when he had related to her the conversation that 
had passed between himself and Henry, M only 
to think what that poor girl has suffered! I will 
call Eveline at onoe, and make her confess all. 
Heaven be praised, it is not too late to make res¬ 
titution, in part, to poor Annie Sehryn !" 

Consternation was written upon Eveline's 
every feature, as Henry proceeded at the request 
of Mrs. Benson to relate the frets in regard to 
the ring; and the girl seeing no chanoe for es¬ 
cape, at once owned her guilt, and the motives 
that induced her to commit the heartless deed. 

The lamp burned dimly in the apartment of 
Widow Selwyn, and its flickering rays frU upon 
the pale face of the mother, who was hanging 
over the bed on which Annie was lying, tossing 
from side to side, and occasionally moaning 
piteously. 

“ Mother," she at length said, “ what is to be¬ 
come of us 1 I heard you tell Letta you was 
burning your only candle, and that your last 
stick of wood was upon the fire. Besides, you 
had but a fourpenny loaf of bread left in the 
bouse." 

“ This is all true, Annie ; but I comfort my¬ 
self with the thought that our Heavenly Father 
‘suffereth not even a sparrow to foil to the 
ground without his noticeand does he not still 
‘ temper the wind to the shorn lamb 1' I verily 
believe this, and I will trust him though he hides 
Ms face from me." 

“ Tour words sound very sweet and cheering 
to me, mother," replied Annie, as she turned 
upon her pillow and closed her eyes, and in a 
few moments was in a gentle slumber. 

A gentle tap at the door soon called Mrs. Sel¬ 
wyn from her post, and hastening to open it, be¬ 
fore her stood Mrs. Benson and Walter Har- 
ington. 

“ Is Annie Selwyn within !" was the inquiry 
that greeted her. 

M She is," was the response of Mrs. Selwyn, 
as she pointed towards the bed. Mrs. Benson's 
heart was full. As she bent over the emaciated 
form of Annie, and stood gaxing silently upon 
the pale face before her, she suddenly unclosed 
ber eyes, and looking steadily at Mrs. Benson 
for a moment, she extended her hand, and a 
sweet smile played over her countenance as she 
• exclaimed: 

“ It Is indeed Mrs. Benson! O this is very, 
•very kind of you I" 


For some moments 16s. Benson’s tears Ml 
thick and feat upon die little thin and almost 
transparent hand, resting so confidingly in ber 
own, and at length she said: 

“ Annie, will yon, can you forgive me all the 
bitter injustice I have unintentionally done you! 
Many and many a sleepless night have I spent 
since the unhappy tflkir in regard to my diamond 
ring, thinking of yon; and if ever I raised a 
grateful prayer to God, It was that hour that 
brought proof of your perfect innocence." 

Readily did Annie extend forgiveness to Mrs. 
Benton; and as Walter Harrington sat a silent 
and unseen listener to the words that foil from 
Annie Selwyn's lips, he brushed the tears from 
his eyes ever and anon, for he had never wit¬ 
nessed so holy and touching a display of Chris¬ 
tian humility and forbearance. 

The widow's prayer that night was as a song 
of praise; and words would be inadequate to 
describe the secret happiness that was nestling 
in the silent depths of Annie Selwyn's heart. 

Firm and unchanging was the friendship that 
Mrs. Benson now frit for the sewing girl, hum¬ 
ble and unpretending as she was; and it was 
among the happiest moments of ber life when 
Walter Harrington claimed her as his wife, and 
took her to his own beautiful home—the home 
that was now to afford a refuge for Mrs. Selwyn, 
Letta and Charlie; and wh e ne v e r Annie revert¬ 
ed to the disappearance of the diamond ring, and 
the train of circumstances oenaeeted with it, she 
would recall her mother's words: “Annie, my 
child, trust in God; there may yet be light be¬ 
hind the doad." 


A DEATH CLOCK. 

We have recently been informed of n truly 
wonderfel dock, which is said to belong to a 
family in Newport. The dock is of simple con¬ 
struction, and belongs to tbe family of Mr. L—y; 
but all the efforts of clOckmakers have not been 
able to make it keep time—consequently, it km 
been permitted to rest in silence. A few hows 
before the death of Mr. L—v's sister, some short 
time since, the clock suddenly struck one, after 
a silence of many months, ft thus continued to 
maintain its sUeaoe until another member of the 
family was prostrated with a fatal malady, when 
it again struck one, and on tbe following day tbe 
child was buried. A year elapsed, when a sec¬ 
ond child sickened and died. The dock was 
punctual in sounding one a few hours p re vious 
to its death. A third child, a little boy fifteen 
mouths old, was afflicted with scrofula! which 
baffled the skill of his physician, and died. The 
clock gave the usual warning, and struck one. 
It has never foiled in sounding a death knell 
when any of the family in whose possession it 
now is were aboot to ale. “ There are stranger 
things in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are 
dreamt of In our philosophy ."—*Cimummti paper. * 
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DIDST STUB SEETHE DBWDBOP* f 

BY AUGUST01 TBBAOWBLL. 

Didst ever see the dewdrops, 

As at early mom they lay 
Upon the gr as sy meadow, 

And on flowerets bright and gay ? 

Didst ever mark the freshness 
Of each flower and tiny leaf, 

After they had departed— 

Those emblems feir of grief? • 

Bach human flower’s oft bathed in tears, 
And sad they s em edmerseem; 

Bat as the dew upon the flowers 
Doth make them brighter gleam, 

So every anguish of the heart 
Bat purifies the soul, 

And every storm, however rough, 

Doth sanctify the whole. 

I would not care to live a life 
Of sunshine without shade, 

Or have the promptings of my will 
Implicitly obeyed. 

I'd rather have the storm at times 
To whiti around my way, 

So that I could appssdato 
A fairer, brighter day* 


[oaienrAL.1 

TIT FOR TAT. 


BY IBAXOIS A. DUBIVAOB. 

Let the reader fency a delirious garden at¬ 
tached to a noble country seat in one of the ru¬ 
ral counties of England, on a fine summer morn¬ 
ing. On three sides it is enclosed t>y a high 
wall; on the fourth it is separated by a hawthorn 
hedge from a smooth-shaven lawn, shaded here 
and there by clamps of gracefal trees, and ex¬ 
tending up to the fine old manor-house with its 
quaint gables and diamond-paned windows of the 
Elizabethan era. In the garden there are arbors, 
fountains, statues, trellises covered with luxuri¬ 
ant grape-vines, flowers and flowering shrubs of 
all kinds, and sunbeam and shadow play together 
through its wide extent Such is Halidon Hall, 
the residence of 8ir Humphrey HaHdon, "a fine 
old English gentleman all of the olden school.” 

Surely he must be a happy man. Let ns wait 
and see. A hale, radfly old fellow of sixty-five 
is Sir Humphrey—a devoted horticulturist, some¬ 
thing of a fox hunter, a man of tastes and accom¬ 
plishments. In his youth he served in the 
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dragoon guards; in his manhood he made some¬ 
thing of a figure in parliament. An old bachelor 
from Epicurean principle, he has not succeeded 
in escaping aU the trials of life, as may be infer¬ 
red from the soliloquy he indulges in according 
to his wont of talking to himself, as he paced to 
and fro in one of the shady and mosaic-paved 
alleys of Us garden, or “ pteasatmce,” as it was 
termed in the old time. 

“Surely never was a man so harassed and 
perplexed as I am. To think that in my old 
age, when I felt secure of my neighborhood by 
the tenure of the surrounding property, In pope 
this confounded Dr. Grossbeak from London, 
and sets op a mad-house under my very nose. I 
suppose I shall have lunatics clambering np my 
garden walls, and making feces at me from the 
coping, or inroads upon my premises, playing 
out their mad freaks at my expense. Then 
there's my niece Emily—a beauty and a fortune. 
I thought to see her married to some fine young 
oeuutryman, when lo 1 at Paris she fells in with 
a confounded foreigner, and gives heart and' 
hand to him. To be sure the fellow was hand¬ 
some, accomplished, well-born, and all that—but 
after a yaar of marriage she comes back to me 
alone—ont of humor with her husband and her¬ 
self, virtually, if not legally, separated. Ah, 
here she comes! I am determined to find out 
the cause of their separation—hitherto she has 
evaded ray questions; but now I am resolved she 
shall make a fall confe ssion.” 

The lady thus alluded to was an exceedingly 
beautiful woman of two-and-twenty—one of those 
fresh, healthy, dark-haired, dark-eyed English¬ 
women, whose charms, if fully developed at 
twenty, or thereabouts, last for beyond the middle 
age. She was elegantly attired in a morning 
dress, and now approached her uncle slowly, 
stopping here and there to inhale the fragrance 
of some opening flower. 

“ Emily, my dear,” said the old gentleman, 
“you look charmingly to-day. The absence of 
your husband does not seem to prey upon your 
spirits.” 

“ The absence of an annoyance never affect* 
me disagreeably, unde,” replied the lady, drily. 

“Then yon don't love him?” 

“ He does not love me,” replied Emily, with a 
half sigh. 

“ Are you sore of that, my deart” 

“ Quito sure.” 

“ Emily,” said the old man, taking her hand 
gently, and leading her to a rustic seat, “there is 
a mystery about this affair which you must clear 
up to my satisfaction. I have been a father to 
you, and it is your duty to tell me aU.” 
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“I have very Hale to tell you, Sir Humphrey,” 
said the lady, plucking a root to pieces as she 
qpoke. 

“ Ton have never even described your husband 
to me, my dear.” 

“ I am no portrait-painter, uncle. Suffice it to 
say that Colonel Eugene Lavalie is a handsome 
man—a very handsome man he thinks himself; 
and I am sure he was never so happy as when 
dressed in full uniform, and mounted on his 
black charger, showing himself at the head of his 
regiment on the Champ da Mass. He was very 
'much in love—with himself.” 

“ You are severe, my child.” 

“I am just For two months I thought in¬ 
deed he did love me. But if so, why did he ao- 
oept an embassy to Vienna, and set out for his 
mission alone !" 

“ There might have been political reasons for 
that,” said Sir Humphrey. 

_ “I do not believe it, ancle.” 

“ We ought always to believe the motives of 
our friends good till we prove them to be other¬ 
wise.” 

"You shall hear the rest of my story,sir. 
Two months passed without my hearing a word 
from him. At last came a letter of an old date, 
but I was so much piqued at his long silence, 
that I answered him very coldly. He replied 
with much warmth—I retorted in the same spirit, 
and the correspondence ended. At last he re¬ 
signed his appointment, and came back So Paris; 
but I had already sought refuge from his neglect 
and indifference here, where my infancy—my 
happiest days were passed.” 

“ It seems by your own account, my dear,” 
said Sir Humphrey, after a thoughtful pause, 
M that you abandoned Atm.” 

“ Say what you please of my conduct, unde, I 
could not bear the thought of witnessing with 
my own eyes the humiliating spectacle of his 
estrangement.” 

“ And yon have not heard from him since yon 
left France !” 

“He wrote me once, but I sent back his letter 
unopened. I beard of his plunging into the gay¬ 
est circles, and figuring as one of the gqrcst of 
the gay. Could I require stronger proof that 1 
have lost his affections f ” 

“ The gayest countenance often veils the sad* 
dest heart,” said the old man. “ Ha may: lave 
you yet.” 

“ I cannot think so.” 

" But yon love him still, I am sure.” 

“ Pray, don't insult me, unde,” said the lady, 
Mgrily. 

“ Alas!” said the old man, “ how often in this 


sad world art two loving hearts forever estranged 
from each other from some misunderstanding— 
some mutual misconception. It was wrong in 
Colonel Lavalie to leave hie country without you. 
Man and wife ought never to be separated. A 
temporary absence, in the chance of life, often 
tarns ont an eternal on* Bus let us drop this 
painful subject for the present. Here comes 
Flanders—let us beer what news he brings from 
the village. Well, Flanders, where have you 
been!” 

This question was addressed to a short, thick¬ 
set, red-faced follow, in an unexceptionable livery 
salt, who now made bis appearance—and after 
touching his hat to his master, stood before him 
with the stiff perpendicularity of a ramrod. 

“ King's Arms, Sir Humphrey,” replied the 
servant. ' 

“ The tavern, as usual,” said the baronet, with 
a smile. “ Well, what is there new at the King's 
Arms, beside the ale!” 

“ An arrival, Sir Humphrey.” 

“Ah! who is it!” 

“Foreign genTman, Sir Humphrey. Pays 
like a prince—orders servants like a lord; break¬ 
fast, champagne and beefsteak; luncheon, oysters 
and Burgundy. Kissed chambermaid, and gave 
her a guinea. Frenohman, moustache, undress 
uniform!” 

Mr. Flanders's sentences were jerked out with 
peculiar emphasis. 

“Did you learn his name!” asked Emily, 
taking a slight interest In the narrative. 

“ Yee'm. Colonel Eugene Lavalie.” 

Emily uttered a faint try and changed color. 

“ Lady faint !'* inquired Flanders of Sir Hum¬ 
phrey, jerking his thumb in the direction of the 
baronet's niece* 

“ No—it is nothing. Have yon anything mom 
to tell us!” 

“ GenTman gave me a guinea.” 

. “ What was that for !'* asked Sir Humphrey. 

“ GenTman told landlord he wanted to see 
the new mad-house—came down purposely from 
Lon'on. Landlord told him he couldn't see it 
without permit from the directors. I told him 
you’d give him a letter to the doctor. Was I 
right!” 

“ Yes,” said Sir Humphrey, after a moment's 
redaction. “ Follow me into the house, and I'll 
write the note.” Thau handing a crown-piece 
to the servant, the baronet whispered some dhoo- 
tions in his ear. 

“ My eyes, what jolly fun 1” cried the follow, 
slapping his thigh with his hand, while hit coun¬ 
tenance lighted up with a broad grin. “ The 
Frenchman ’ll be done brown, as sura as my 
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name 1 * Jack Handers. Beg pardo n , Sir Hum- 

p*wy” 

“Let us walk into the drawing-reem, my 
deer/ 1 said the baronet, drawing his niece's arm 
within his. “ I hate something for year private 

MV M 

Half an hoar afterwards Mr. John Flanders 
might have been seen ushering the dashing 
French colonel into the presence of Sir Hum¬ 
phrey, who received him in the garden. After 
this the valet bowed obsequiously, and took his 
departure. 

"Fray, sir/ 1 said Colonel LavaUe, in perfectly 
good English, "have I the honor of addressing 
Doctor Solomon Grossbeuk!’ 1 

" My name, sir/ 1 said Sir Humphrey, with all 
the gravity he could master. 

" Then, sir/ 1 said the colonel, "allow km the 
honor of presenting my apology for intrusion. 11 

And with a graceful bow he' tendered Sir 
Humphrey his own letter of introduction to Doc¬ 
tor Grossbeak. After perusing it, the b a ronet 
extended his band, and said : 

"Any gentleman bearing credentials from my 
respected neighbor, Sir Humphrey Halides, is 
sure of a welcome from me. I am very happy 
to make your acquaintance, colonel. 11 

“ Ton do me too much honor, sir/ 1 replied the 
visitor. "I had heard of your establishment in 
France. The treatment of the insane, doctor, 
has occupied much of my attention. Though I 
pan for a frivolous young man, I am by no 
means destitute of serious purposes. Indeed, an 
event in my own life has saddened my existence, 
and rendered me more than ever keenly sensible 
of the sufferings of my fellows. 11 

"And pray, colonel, if my curiosity does not 
teem impertinent, what cloud can have east a 
shadow on your brilliant prospects !” 

"A twelvemonth since, doctor, I married a 
most charming woman. After a compulsory ab- 
ssnee, I found, on my return to Paris, that she 
had left my bed and board without a cause, as 
ike advertisements say, nor have I been able to 
diaeover her whereabouts. 11 

"Yet men say yon bear her desertion very 
wefi, colonel/ 1 said the pretended doctor. 

* MorUeut” answered the eoionel, laughing. 
"What would yon have! I am only flve-aod- 
**«trty. Pride compels me to feign gayety, and 
sometimes I succeed in imposing on myself. Be- 
ftdee, what says our spiritual author 1 (frond on 
pas os qu'on aims , U fmd aimer u qvto* a. 
Yfeoch philosophy, you will aay—but it is pki- 
^•ophy, after all. But to abandon self—your 
is admirable, your gardens enchanting, 
end if the exterior of the establishment equal the 


interior, you can boast of rim very first lunatic 
asylum in the world. But ailonsl I am dying 
with impa t ie nce to see the inside arrangement* 
of your household. 11 

"Then you will have the kindness to excuse 
me for * lew moments/ 1 said the baronet, "and 
amase yourself hers while I prepare my patients 
to re c ei ve you. 11 

At this moment a plaintive female voice was 
heard singing a melancholy air in the garden. 
The words wars not distinguishable, but the air 
waa inexpressibly touching and tender. Colonel 
Lavalle started. 

“By heavenP*be exclaimed, "I never heard 
a finer voice at the grand opera. 11 

" One of my patients, poor thing l 11 said Sir 
Humphrey. 

" Is there no hope for her !” 

" Incurable/ 1 replied Sir Humphrey, shaking 
his head sadly. " Bat I mast leave yoa. I bag 
yon will be careful not to alarm my poor patient. 
I perceive she is coming this way. Au retxnr, 
colonel.” 

Colonel LavaUt withdrew from the pathway 
as Emily approached, her hair fantastically dress¬ 
ed with straws and dowers, in the received style 
of love-tom madness. Ska sank listlessly into a 
seat, and as sbe turned her head towards him 
Lavalle recognised his wife, and exclaimed vehe¬ 
mently, " Emily 1 By heaven!” 

The lady started; her dark eyes rested on the 
countenance of her husband, but she gave no 
sign of recognition. 

" Some one called my name/ 1 she said. " O, 
sir,” she continued, rising and wringing her 
hands, " have you seen my Eugene V' 

"Have I seen him!” cried Lavalle. "Look 
on me, dear, loot Emily—I am your Eugene— 
your husband.” 

" Husband 1” she cried, pressing her band on 
her temples* “ Ho, no, he has forgotten me—ho 
is for away—he will never come back 1” and she 
sighed heavily. 

"Look on me, dearest; try to remember rite 
p a st -■ tr y to resell your faculties. I am indeed 
year own Eugene.” 

" Away, away 1” cried the lady, with a gesture 
of rep ugnance. "You moek me because my 
brain is weak. Eugene is lost—forever loet!” 
and sinking into a seat, rhe covered her face with 
both hands. 

Sir Humphrey had approached the scene of 
this interview, and stood near by a silent specta¬ 
tor, conquering with difficulty his disposition to 
buret Out into a hearty fit of langhter. Lavalle 
suddenly perceived him, and rushing towards 
him, pressed a parse of gold into his hand. 
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"Doctor,” he said, "with a choking voioe, 
"be kind to her. I wiilpey your care with gold. 
When you cease to receive remittances from me, 
know that I am no more. Farewell." 

" Stay," cried Sir Humphrey, alarmed at the 
agony of his niece's husband. "Stay and hear me." 

" I cannot, I cannot linger here," cried La- 
valle, fiercely. “ My brain reels—I must away 
from this piteous spectacle. But yon shall hear 
from me—I will write, I will write." And he 
fled from the spot with all possible speed. 

" HaHo, there 1" sheeted a voice behind him. 
" Yon sir, monnseer, hold hard 1" 

Lavaile turned and beheld Flanders, oat of 
breath, and gesticulating frantically. 

" Well, fellow, what now?" 

" Sich a ram go 1" said the valet, banting into 
n horse laugh. 

"Continue this insolence, and I'll murder 
you," said the colonel, grasping him by the 
throat. " What do yon mean, dog ?" 

" I mean as how you've been done very brown, 
monnseer. Don't choke me, but hear me. Yoe 
gave me a guinea just now to drink your health. 
Can't see a hoa'rable gen'lenum imposed upon." 

"Speak out." 

* That air aint the mad-house, monnsorr The 
'sylum is over the way. That air aint the doc¬ 
tor; it's my mas'r, Sir Humphrey Halidon. 
That air young lady aint no more mad nor I be. 
Are you up to trap now 1" 

"Don't say a word," cried Lavaile, with a Joy¬ 
ous revulsion of feeling. "Don't say a word, 
ahd I will pay them in their own coin." 

" But don't let on as bow I 'peached, moon- 
seer." 

" Not a word; only follow my directions, and 
here's a couple of guineas to strengthen your 
memory." 

The volet's face lighted up with a broad grin, 
as he listened to the detailed instructions of 
Colonel Lavaile, and promised to perform his 
part in the projected force faith folly and writ 

Meanwhile 8ir Humphrey and his niece were 
talking over their own project, when they were 
startled by a terrific crash of glass, and immedi¬ 
ately afterwards Flanders came running up to 
them, his eyes starting out of his head with well- 
feigned terror. 

"O mas'r 1 O my ladyt" he radahnod. 
" *Ere s the rammest go of aU." 

"Speak out 1—what is it?" cried Sir Hum¬ 
phrey. 

" The foreign gen'lenum—him with the ancho¬ 
vies on his npper lip." 

"What of him?" cried unde and niece in a 
breath. 


" He's gone mad—mad as a March hare, and 
ten times madderer. He tamed a flip-flap, head 
over heels, right Into the oratorio where yoe 
keeps the wictory Sly, and he’s been playing 
foot-ball with the JaponUty pots." 

" O, heavens 1" cried Emily, " here he comes 
—perhaps my voice will soothe him. How 
criminally we have acted." 

Colonel Lavaile, with Ins dress in the moat 
admired state of disorder, here came galloping 
np on a restive broomstick, brandish in g his walk¬ 
ing stick in the air. 

"Out of the way," he cried, “ or I'll sabre you 
all! Close up to the front tha w char ge!" 

" Eugene!" cried Emily. 

" Halt!" said the colonel, reining in hit broom¬ 
stick. "Colors to the front! Hotmewr aux 
dammt Salnte the ladies!'' 

" Eugene," said the same voice. 

"Madame," said the colonel, dismounting 
from his broomstick, and giving it in charge to 
Flanders. 

“ Don't you know me, Eugene 1 I am your 
Emily r 

“ Afy Emily loved me once," said the colonel, 
passing his hand wildly over his forehead. 

" She loves you still,'' said the lady. 

" My Emily used to place her little hand in 
mine." 

" Does she now withhold it ?" said the lady, 
giving her hand. 

“My Emfly permitted me to kiss it," said the 
colonel. 

"Does she now forbid it?" 

Lavaile kissed the white hand that lay in his 
lovingly. 

" My Emily permitted me to press her lips." 

The ripe, dewy Kps of the beautiful lady were 
offered to the colonel's salute. 

" My Emily permitted my arm to encircle her 
slender waist." 

The lady retted her heed upon her husband’s 
shoulder. 

" You have worked a greater wonder than. 
Doctor Groaebeak," said the co l on el , in his natu¬ 
ral voice. " Sir Humphrey, your plot wet well 
laid, but I have paid you foiriy in your own coin." 

" Then yon were not mad,” cried Madame 
Lavaile, joyously. 

"No more than you were, dearest. But you 
were indeed mad when you thought me forgetful 
of or unfaithful to your charms. Beesons of 
state oompellad me to depart from Paris. The 
same motives induced me to prolong my stay. 
The same reas ons compelled me to mix in the 
gayest society, to flirt with the liveliest coquettes, 
to appear the moct confirmed and wmmmkmty* 
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of them. But I was mw untrue to yon, and I 
lad devoted my life to toe task of finding yon 
again” 

“ And I, too, Eugene,” said toe happy wife, 
" hare loved yon all along, although my pride 
compelled me to conceal my true feelings, be¬ 
lieving, as I did, that yon had fo rg o tt e n me.” 

" Chance,” said Sir Humphrey, 44 has enabled 
me to bring about a reconciliation which I felt 
ought to take place. I wdoomed yon as a stran¬ 
ger ; permit me now as a relative, to take yon by 
the hand, and bid yon heartily welcome to Hah- 
don Hall, your home as long as yon choose to 
remain here.” 

"Perhaps I will accept your offer,” said toe 
colonel, gaily; "for in the compulsory gaieties 
of Paris, I might perhaps again awaken the jeal¬ 
ousy of my dear little wife here.” 

" Ho, never, Engeoe,” cried Emily, with an 
earnestness that carried conviction to his heart 

In spite of his promise to Flanders, Colonel 
Lavafie revealed to Sir Humphrey, in strict con¬ 
fidence, however, toe agency of that extraordi¬ 
nary valet in the discovery of toe plot against 
1dm; bat since hts treachery had turned out so 
happily for all concerned, toe baronet generously 
added another guinea to the foes he had that day 
received, and toe evening doted with joy to all 
beneath the old manorial roof of Halidon Halt 


FlaOWBBS ATO FAITH. 

The vital instincts of flowers corre s pond to 
some characteristics of faith. Pat a flowerpot 
on your parlor window, and its flowers will inva¬ 
riably tarn towards the light without. No mat¬ 
ter how often yon change toe position of the 
plant, the flowers will always torn towards toe 
window. Faith and piety seek toe light; sin 
seeks darkness. Some love darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds are evil. Pat a plant 
hi a dark room, with but a single ray of light 
penetrating through some crevice in toe shatter, 
and it will torn towards the place where H eaters. 
Different persons enjov different degrees of spir¬ 
itual illumination. Some have their eyes bat 
half opened, seeing men as trees walking; others 
walk in the meridian effulgence of toe son. Con¬ 
version tarns the eyes of the sonl Christward. 
14 He that followeth after me shall not walk in 
darkness, bat shall have the light of lifo.” 

Flowers torn the face of their hearts heaven¬ 
ward. Thus uplifted and open, the ran shines 
down into their inmoet being; the dew gently 
distils into their leave# and hearts' core, until its 
drops gather on their petals and leaves like glis¬ 
tening pearls, reflecting the colors of the rainbow. 
For a flower to torn its face earthward, is on nat¬ 
ural-and rninon8; for its petals thus form a roof, 
to keep ont of its heart rain, dew and sunlight. 


Te draw for money on those not indebted to 
yen. Is playing a dishonest game of draughts; 
to leave your card as a substitute for visits, is 
playing a dishonest game of cards. 


ah mmm DUHLiisT. 

Pat Power, of Datagle. was a fat, robust man, 
mnch distinguished for nis intemperance, and 
generally seen with a glowing red face. He on 
one occasion fought with a fire-eating companion 
named Bill Brisco. When taking aim, be said 
be still had friendship for him, and would show 
it; so he only shot off his whfeker and the top of 
his ear. When travelling in England, Power 
had many encounters with persons who were 
attracted by bis brogue and clnmsy appearance. 
On one occasion, a group of gentlemen were sit¬ 
ting in a box at one end of the room when be 
entered at the other. The representative of Irish 
manners at this time on the English stage was a 
tissue of ignorance, blunders and absurdities; 
and when a real Irishman appeared off the stage, 
he was always supposed to have the characteristic 
of his class, and so a fair butt for ridicule. When 
Power took his seat in the box, the waiter came 
to him with a gold watch, with a gentleman's 
compliments, and a request to know what o'clock 
it was by it. Power took the watch, and then 
directed the waiter to let him know the person 
who sent it He pointed ont one of the group. 
Power rang toe bell for his servant and directed 
him to bring his pistols and follow him. He put 
them under his arm, and, with the watch in his 
hand, walked up to the box, and, presenting the 
watch, begged to know to whom it belonged. 
When no one was willing to own it he drew his 
own silver one from his fob, and presenting it to 
his servant desiring him to keep it; and patting 
np the gold one, be gave his name and address, 
and assured the company he would keep it safe 
till called for. It was never claimed. On an¬ 
other occasion be ordered supper; and while 
waiting for it, be read toe newspaper. After 
some time, the waiter laid two covered dishes on 
the table; and when Power examined their con¬ 
tents, he found they were two dishes of smoking 
potatoes. He as&ed the waiter to whom he was 
indebted for such good fare; and he pointed to 
two gentlemen in the opposite box. Power de¬ 
sired nis servant to attend him, and, directing 
him in Irish what to do, quietly made his sapper 
of the potatoes, to the great amusement of the 
Englishmen. Presently fads servant appeared 
with two more covered dishes, one of which he 
had laid down before his master, and toe other 
before the persons in the opposite box. When 
the covers were removed, there was found in each 
a loaded pistol. Power took up his and cock¬ 
ed it, telling one of the others to take np the sec¬ 
ond, assuring him 44 they were at a very proper 
distance for a dose shot, and if one fell, he was 
ready to give satisfaction to the other.” Tha 
parties immediately rushed ont without waiting 
for a second invitation, and with them several 
persons in the adjoining box. As they were 
all in too great a hurry to pay their reckoning, 
Power paid it for them along with his own.— 
Ireland Sixtg Years Ago 


When generosity, friendship or fraternal affec¬ 
tion is represented on the stage, well or ill, every 
one sympathises with it; bat when a fond pair 
are making love, we langh at them, or at best 
are wholly unmoved. What is the reason of it! 
Because love is esse ntial ly selfish, and we eaa- 
not sympathise with selfishness.—Jana PamL 
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Blow ye softly, gentle b us se s, 

O’er the spot where WUHe lies; 

’Tis for him the mother’s weeping, 

’Tia for him the father sighs I 

Bring ye on your wings, felr zephyrs, 
Fragrance from the woodland flower; 

Gentle music waft ye ever 
From the sweetest fairy’s bower l 

Bird, that in the morning aoaveth 
From the flowery grove, 

Sing your sweetest notes outpouring 
O’er the grave we fondly love! 

Stars, that brightly shine at even 
In the azured vault on high, 

Look upon it from the heavens, 

With a tender, pitying eye 1 

Where the wild rose blooms in summer, 
Where the streamlet passeth by, 

Where the bee is ever murmuring, 

There our darling one we lie; 

Where the gentle lily bloometh, 

With her pale and pensUe brow; 

And the violet fair petfnmeth 
There we lay our darling new; 

Queen of even, treading softly 
On the meek and silent air, 

Shed thy brightest halo gently 
O’er the grave we’ve made him there! 


[obmotal.] 

CATHERINE OF BRAGANZA, 


BT W. W. FRO ST. 


A superb chamber, rich with hangings de¬ 
signed by the immortal pencil of R ap h ael, and 
adorned with magnificent paintings, was oocn- 
pied by four lovely ladies. At one sod of the 
vast apartment stood a bed of crimson velvet, 
embroidered with silver; and near it was a toilet 
table with its wondrons minor, both of massive 
gold beaten Into its present form. At the other 
end was a state chair, under a canopy, which was 
splendidly decorated. Scattered here and there 
amid the golden and silken couches, and taboo- 
tots, and inlaid tables, were beautiful Indian 
cabinets of rare and costly workmanship. 

At intervals music was hsacd from a foreign 
hand that was stationed la the court beneath the 


windows, which wise open, hot so heavily draped 
with thick brocade, made heavier by being 
wrought with gold in a deep pattern of lilies and 
Parmese violets, that tbs sound came to the 
apartment softened and subdued; and well was it 
that it did, else the tones had been torture to 
English ears. The music proceeded from the 
uncouth instruments of the Portuguese band, in 
honor of their princess, recently wedded to 
Charles II., of England. 

It was the queen, Catherine of Bragnnza, who 
sat in that chair of state. The others were the 
Conotses of Suffolk, and two Portuguese ladies 
of rank—the Countess of Ponteval and the 
Ceuntessof Penalva. The queen was the small¬ 
est of the quartette a m em bled hero—a petite fig* 
are, gipsej eyes, olive complexion, and rich, 
dark hair, gathered in n knot behind, with full 
large saris, hanging gracefully down upon the 
neck. She was dressed in a black velvet rob% 
richly trimmed with lace. Her arms and neck 
were quite bare* but their extreme beauty do- 
served that they .should be teen. A few pearls 
were all the ornaments she wore. 

Although the first month since her bridal had 
scarcely passed away, the young queen seamed 
melancholy and thoughtful, nod her lip aomar 
times quivered when she attempted to a d As se s 
her companions, The deepest sympathy was 
expressed in the countenances of the ladies. 
Two of than had accompanied the yonthfnl bride 
in her triumphal entry into her kingdom. Since 
that time the color of her life bad foded into 
gray, and clouds dark and lowering had come 
upon her in the new home where she had a m id 
pated so great happiness. A few hours b e fo r e 
she had suffered exquisite pain from the conduct 
of the king, who had not only insisted on making 
the infamous Lady Castlemaiiie a lady of the 
queen’s bedchamber, but, at her refusal to accept 
her, had led the odious woman into her presence 
before the whole court 

When Charles p res ta t ed her, the queen did 
not catch the name; so that she little imagined 
that she whom she had smiled upon and given 
her royal hand to kiss, was the bold, bad woman 
who was stealing from bar the king’s affections, 
and making shipwreck of the poor heart that 
now longed to recall the last few weeks of a 
darkened you^h. 

When the hapless Catherine became aware ef 
this, tb6‘struggled so intensely to keep buck the 
tears, that the blood gushed from her nostrils, 
and she had been brought, to this room perfectly 
insensible. W^ea she recovered, instead of 
soothing her wounded feelings, Charles ia sistsd 
more strongly than ever that she should receive 
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toe ••poor lady " wbom'ber conduct had pUMtefy 
fajured. It was this M started the utibidden 
Man, and caused the sweet young fine to wear a 
memful aspe ct . It me eo deeply mortify teg 
to her pride, u well u cutting to her heart, to 
find herself but second, where she had a right to 
reign atone—In toe heurtof /her hutbatsd. She 
righad now tor the fr eed o m which,** Catherine 
of Braganaa, she eo tolly enjoyed «t her father's 
court of Lisbon. Alas, for that trusting woman 
trho had believed in princes! 

Passionate and pread, she refused to receive 
the bold woman in the capacity whieh Charles 
wished. ▲ stormy scene was the result, and an* 
restrained by the presence of the three ladies, 
who evidently were on the queen's ride. It was 
in vain. Scarcely had he left her apartment, 
when the object of their quarrel intruded herself. 
Catherine's anger was at the boiling point, and 
one of the ladies left the reoa n , craving her maj¬ 
esty's permission to depart The others would 
not leave their royal mistress to encounter the 
insolence of her impudent visiter, and stayed to 
Sustain her by their presence. The young queen 
was too much discomposed to assert the dignity 
of her position, and the bold woman carried the 
daj loftily, and compelled the attention which she 
esuAdnot m 

PTom this day the queen was intruded on by 
the presence she so hated. Like the fabled shirt 
of Nesstts, she clang to her with a pertinacity 
that Catherine had no means of resisting. If the 
queen rode out in the state-coach, lo! there was 
Lady Castlemaine ready to follow her into it. 
Bid she go to the theatre' or to church, to drive 
around the park, or to make visits, there was the 
detestable face that came between her and her 
lord. To crown all, LadyCastlematoe openly 
avowed herself a eeovert eo the doctrines of the 
Catholic Chnrch. The queen was mortified and 
disgusted at this imitation o 4 herself; for, of 
come, it was for no other purpoee than to bold 
the kteg to herself through his religious faith. 
Charles lived and died a Catholic, and Lady 
Castlemaine wae tolly aware of the fact that he 
favore d it. 

But she, too, soon foh all toe pangs she had 
given. Her jealousy was roused in two quarters; 
for the king became suddenly more fond of Cato* 
•rioe, while at the same time he loo evidently 
admired her new maid of honor, Frances Stnart. 

This beantiftil girl was the daughter of Walter 
Stuart, Lord Blantyre, inimortaitoed in her beau* 
ly by Philip Rotter toe royal medalist, who took 
her for toe model of the Britannia on the.copper 
coinage of Great Britain. She was poor; but 
this did not hinder the fall flnw of spirits that 


characterized her. The kteg saw her, and from 
that moment toe reign of Lady Castlematee wae 
partially over. Frances Stnart was a madcap 
and a coquette, and she trifled with Charles so 
openly, that her reputation suffered with the 
world; but although imprudent, she was virtu¬ 
ous, and the queen never lost her confidence in 
her. 

Lady Castienurine—never very sweet-tempered 
«-was torioui at the open preference of Chartee 
tor her rival, and her passionate threats were so 
violent as to call forth only disgust from the dis¬ 
enchanted monarch. But the tyrant could not 
be disobeyed. She forced him back again, and 
mealtime Fiances Stuart became sensible of her 
imprudence, and was glad to marry her cousin, 
the Duke of Richmond and Lennox. Two yens 
afterward she lost toe beauty which had so near¬ 
ly proved a fatal gift by the small pox, and wftil 
it she lost the admiration of her royal lover. 

Many thought that Charles would submit to a 
divorce from the queen, after his repeated disap¬ 
pointments in an heir; and popular opinion 
pofyrted to Frances Stnart, while single, as the 
new queen. Perhaps the king had cherished 
seme snch intention, but the rancor which was 
toown to Catherine, and the bold conspiracy 
which threatened her ae the murderees who at¬ 
tempted his life, were so monstrous, that they 
overreached all bound, and actually softened iris 
heart toward her. Indeed, Charles, aside from 
his ewfol infidelities, was a kind husband in the 
main, and really loved his wife, as he showed by 
his con&uet when she was abused by others. *1 
will never suffe r an innocent lady to be oppress¬ 
ed," was his reply to her enemies. A beautiftri 
French girl was his next object of admiration, 
whom he afterward created Duchess of Cleve¬ 
land. ■ 

In 1665 the great plague broke out in London, 
invading even toe royal limits of Hampton 
Court. Then came the great fire, either of which 
stents would seem sufficient to turn the most 
thoughtless into reflection and penitence. Tel 
the dissipated monarch and his abandoned court 
went on, un h ee din g what might justly have been 
looked upon as a righteous rebuke from the Al¬ 
mighty to their dissolute lives. 

Charies lived twenty years after this. One 
fluorite succeeded another, all openly acknow¬ 
ledged, and equally bold, presuming and exfrire* 
agant. The annals of the world do not present 
another career of royalty so long and so utterly 
dissolute as his. It is not with these that wtf 
have to do, however, but with the unfortunate 
and Injured queen. 

It was toe fimt Skbbdth of February, 1685, that 
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Catherine tod her ladies were performing their 
devotions as was their wont While thus en¬ 
gaged, the king and his courtiers, male and 
female, were assembled in another apartment of 
the palace. Some of them were at cards, others 
even more shamelessly forgetting the day in idle 
songs, love-making and laughter; while a French 
boy was singing love ditties in the gallery. AM 
day the king felt ill, yet be joined that God-for¬ 
getting crew at evening; and after a sleepless 
night, rose with a terrible premonition of coming 
sickness. By eight in the morning the queen 
was aroused with the tidings of his having been 
seined with apoplexy. She dew to his bedside, 
hot was so completely o ver powere d with grief, 
that she foil into convulsions and was borne 
away. Before the last scene was over, she was 
again permitted to see him. They mentally 
saked pardon for any offences committed by each 
against the other, and they parted then and there 
forever. The physicians refused to allow her to 
re-enter the chamber. At twelve the next day 
Charles died, praying for God’s mercy. 

The royal widow remained in England seven 
years after the death of the king, and then graf¬ 
ted the darling wish of her heart by returning to 
her own country. Here she was received with j 
nil the pomp of royalty, and the consideration I 
doe to one who had been the great instrument of 
freedom to Portugal. 

She remained these daring her Mfe. In her 
Inst year she acted as queen-regent, her brother, 
Don Pedro, having delegated that right to her 
while iU. 8he prosecuted the war with Philip of 
Spain with the most brilliant su cc ess; and she, 
who in England had been thought scarce meet 
for foe wife of the most dissolute of kings, was n 
heroine, snch ns England never saw, with victo¬ 
rious armies in command, and a world to look 
on and admire her career. 

It was the last night of the year 170ft dial 
Catherine of Bragansa yielded up a Mfe so disas¬ 
trous in its commencement, so brilliant and hap¬ 
py in its going down. Her iUness was sudden 
and short. In her childhood she had lost a be¬ 
loved child-brother, Don Tbeodoefo, the infeate 
of Portugal Fondly had she cherished Us 
memory through Mfe, and in her old age she stiM 
e xpr e sse d her desire to be interred beside him. 
She was buried with aU the pomp which would 
have attended a reigning sovereign, and with foe 
etristsst rites of her religion* 

There were thoee, even in England, who loved 
a mi honored their former queen; and to thorn 
foo announcement of her death brought n pang 
of grief which they had not foil even when 
Chariee himeelf had died. Her few feu}* were 


forgotten, and her many virtues reme mbe red; 
while the infotuoue women who had wrought her 
woes weot down to nnhooored graves, remem¬ 
bered only as the shameless mistresses of Charles 
the Second. 


MAHUFAOTUBB 09 WOT. 

The wine-press co n s ists , in the majority of 
cases, of a massive shallow tab, varying in sine 
from four feet square to as many square yards. 
Close to it stands a range of great butts, their 
number more or 1ms, according to the size of the 
vineyard. The grapes are dang by the tab and 
caskful into the press. The treadera stamp dili¬ 
gently amid the masses, and the expressed juice 
pours plentifully ont of a hole level with the bot¬ 
tom or the trough into a sieve of iron or wicker 
work, which stops the passage of the skins, and 
from thence drains into tabs below. 8nppose at 
the moment of oar arrival the press for a brief 
space empty. The treadera—big, perspiring men, 
in shirts and tacked op trowsen—spattered to 
the eyes with spatches of parole juice, lean upon 
their wooden spades and wipe their foreheads. 
Bot their respite is short. The creak of another 
cart load of tubs is heard, and immediately the 
wagon is becked up to the broad, open window, 
or rather bole in the well, above the trough. A 
minute suffices to wrench ont tub after tub, and 
to tilt their already half-smashed clusters splash 
into the reeking press. Then to work again; 
jumping into lira mountain of yielding, quivering 
fruit, the treadera sink almost to the knees, stamp¬ 
ing, jumping and rioting, in the masses of grapes, 
as fountains of jnice spurt about their feet and 
rash bubbling and gurgling away. P re s e nt ly. 
having as it were drawn the first sweet blood of 
the new cargo, the eager tramping subsides into 
a sort of quiet, measured dance, while the tread¬ 
era continue with their wooden spades to torn the 
pulpy remnants of the fruit hither and thither, so 
as to expose the haifsqueceed berries In every 
possible wav to the museular action of the innns 
sandy moving feet —Visit to Madam, 


THE P09T-0F1TOB. 

There is no better place to view human nature 
in its various phases than to survey the counte¬ 
nances of a crowd of people as they retire from 
the post-office window. Disappointment, sorrow, 
pleasure, each has an impress on some counte¬ 
nance ; an elderly woman appears—she soon re¬ 
ceives the same negative answer that she has 
beard for the last month. As she 6lowly ratine 
you can plainly rend despair. A merchant hur¬ 
riedly walks np and receives a letter; the envel¬ 
ope u broken, bat he finds no expected remit¬ 
tance; be retires a disappointed man. The young 
lady in the feU fiaah of youthful hopes, re cei ves 
an expected letter from her lover; hastily the 
seal is broke; you can see her face wreathed and 
illuminated with smiles, as the contents are pe¬ 
rused. A daughter of Erin betteos away to find 
some ont to teU her the s ecre te contained in her 
letter. Truly, the cheap postage system has a 
twofold effect to quickly disseminate information 
font shaM bring happiness to some, and mi sery 
teethme.— 
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OUB FOREST HOMS. 


BT ELIZA F. MOBIARTT. 


We once had a home near an old forest dim, 

Where the trees kissed the clouds, and bowed at 
the hymn 

Of strange birds untold, that sang to the bine, 

And awoke the young morn to bathe in the dew ; 
Where dowers coquetted with every breeze, 

And streams all in love ded away to the seas; 
Where butterflies flattered through long golden 
bowers, 

That slanted from heaven at noontide's soft hoars. 

With hearts filled with glory, and footsteps as light 
As the young fawns that leave not a track in their 
flight, 

We fled through the woodlands, the red roses 
glowing 

On our cheeks and our lips from the summer - wind 
blowing; 

0, we sang with the birds, and we danced with the 
breeze, 

And we strayed where the golden grain crested the 
leas; 

We climbed the steep hilltops, all sunshine and 
flowers, 

And thought we could reach the white etoids in 
their bowers. 

0, glad were our hearts in that old forest dim, 

For we heard not the wide world’s sorrowing hymn; 
We knew not of anguish, oppression or pain, 

Oar lives were like sunbeams afloat on the main, 
Till time sent its tempests of sorrow and care, 

And scattered thelight through the waves of despair; 
Now in silence and sorrow that home we deplore, 
And remembered with love are the days gone before. 


(oBionraL.] 

THE ARTIST IN FULL SAIL. 


BT MIHlflB FOSTER. 


Tab whole population of the good city of 
Brussels was in excitement. Talma, the great 
French tragedian, was to dose his representa¬ 
tions of Leonidas, which had been raised to class¬ 
ical literature by young Pichat the author, who 
was now realktag his first triumph. 

The doors of the theatre were besieged from 
daybreak, and at noon the line of eager specta¬ 
tor* extended to the Exchange; H was evident 
that the old play-house could not contain every 
one, and that many would be obliged to go away 
without gratifying their curiosity. 

The hereof this commotionwhich had time 

28 
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eecefeed these good old beer^drinket*, so little en* 
timelastic in their nature, was standing hear a 
window of the White Cross Hotel calmly shaving 
himself, regarding the crowd which he aloqp had 
•ttreoted with as mach indifference as if he was 
accustomed to this kind of triumph, and accepted 
it as a monarch who is no longer elated by the 
homage of his subjects. He chatted familiarly 
with an old friend, an inhabitant of tbe city, a 
great lover of tragedy, who had even attempted 
the stage in hie tin* but without success, and 
under tbe protection of Hamlet had doffed tbe 
buskin which suited him so little, and received 
the employment of tax-collector, in which he 
was more successful, and secure from the hisses 
ef the multitude. 

44 Well, he will not ceme,” said tbe tragedian, 
in a tone which expressed wounded self-love; 
44 be is an old fool, a misanthrope. I declare to 
you, dear Lesec, I selected Leonidas purposely 
for him, believing it would gratify bis old repub¬ 
lican ideas and give him pleasure. It is the 
most declamatory and uninteresting tragedy we 
have played since Germanicas; bnt I have pro¬ 
duced with great effect some high-sounding and 
patriotic verses, particularly In the country, and 
thus good David would have seen his picture 
brought upon the stage. But he will not come; 
he refused you, I am sure of it ? Age, exile, re¬ 
membrances of the past, have fearfully estranged 
us—he is no longer our David of the consulate.** 

44 1 went to Us house,** replied the collector. 
* He received me as Heimione received Orestes, 
in the fourth act of Audromacl>e; the meeting 
was rather unpleasant. *1 never go to the the- 
tre,* said he, bluntly. 4 TeH my friend Talma l 
| thank Urn for his good intentions, but I retire to 
I rest at nine o’clock; it will give me pleasure to 
have Um come and drink some beer and smoke 
a pipe with me before his departure.* ** 

“ He has become a true Dutchman,** replied 
Talma, with an ironical smile. “ Poor genius, 
see what be has come to!—smoking tobacco, and 
no longer believing in the arts. Persecution 
does mere evil than the guillotine,** added ther 
tragedian, in a bitter tone. 44 I can pardon the 
Restoration for surrounding us with ciphers, but 
it ought not to exile our talents. Bnt lotus 
leave this subject; we should speak politicly.** 

Talma finished shaving himself as a private 
individual would; his friend silently admiring 
him, as if it was an extraordinary circumstance 
for the personstor of so many heroes and demi¬ 
gods to deign to use a razor. And still tbe 
crowd increased, promising en ample harvest of 
pistoles and cro w ns to Leonidas. 

“Did you know, dear Lesec," said the great 
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actor, suddenly dashing the water upon his face, 
and winking his eye as if about making a satiri¬ 
cal speech, “ that oar ferocious republicans ars 
some^mes as enraged with aristocracy as the old 
noblemen? I wager you ten Napoleons that 
David would come to the play, if I should give 
him the invitation! I did think of it, but the 
time failed me—my trade here is that of manager 
and galley-slave; rehearsals kill me, to have to 
play tragedy to talking dolls and prejudiced old 
men. Wait, I have three-quarters of an hour to 
myself, I will go and attack this old Roman in 
his fort. Will you accompany me 1" 

“ Willingly/* replied Lesec, bending his head 
as if conferring a favor. 

The tragedian, who off the stage was very 
simple in his manners, put on his great coat, and 
familiarly gave his arm to the collector, who, 
proud of 6uch a companion, held up his head 
very haughtily while crossing the Exchange, and 
liberally took his share of the glances of curiosity 
and admiration which followed the two travellers 
on the way. 

44 We may experience a storm/' said Lesec ; 
“ so prepare yoaroelf. I leave it all to you. 1 
shall not mingle in it." 

41 Is he a lynx, then ?" replied the actor, quick¬ 
ening his step. “ Poor exile—poor crushed gen¬ 
ius, I pity thee 1" 

The travellers soon arrived at the new Louvre 
of the celebrated artist, who was still comfortably 
situated, in spite of his loneliness and old age. 
A servant at least sixty years of age opened with 
difficulty the heavy door, having first examined 
the visitors through the wire grating, to see if 
they could be admitted, and ushered them into a 
drawing-room badly lighted and somewhat in 
disorder. The master of the French school, the 
illustrious exile, left his painring, and in an un¬ 
dress advanced to meet them with a rapid yet 
majestic step, although his body was somewhat 
bont by age. To the great surprise of Talma, 
who expected a cold reception, David smiled 
npon him, even throwing his pipe upon an arm¬ 
chair, to cordially shake hands with his friend. 

u Ton are welcome, my old oomrade," cried 
he, bluntly. “ Ton could not have come in a 
better time. I have not experienced such happi¬ 
ness for a long time as seeing you gives me!*’ 
And the old painter rubbed his hands—a sign 
with him of perfect content. 

. Talma looked at Lesec, as if to say, “ He is 
not quite so much of a devil as you made me be¬ 
lieve.*’ The honest collector replied only by a 
pantomime, his arms extended, and his eyes 
opened wide. "I do not understand it; the 
barometer has changed. One thing is certain, 


he received me on my own account as a dog in a 
play of nine-pins." 

*' Ton must promise to come and dine with 
me to-morrow," said the painter, accompanying 
his cordial invitation with a smile; and a smile 
upon a grave and austere face like David's bore 
more resemblance to a grimace, as he had in his 
mouth an eye-glass/which drew in his cheek 
while he conversed, and affected his pronuncia¬ 
tion. 

“ I cannot accept, my good comrade," replied 
Talma, in a tone of regret. 44 I play to-night for 
the last rime; to-morrow I set out for Paris." 

44 You go to-morrow ?" 

"I must. Michelet and Damar have all the 
records to attend to, the committee urge my re¬ 
turn, Lemerckr waits for me to read with him 
Richard IIL” 

“ Ah, ha! I shall make game of the commit¬ 
tee ; you shall go the day after to-morrow—the 
French theatre will not starve for one day. 1 
expect my friend Girodet, and you must dine 
with us. It will carry me back twenty years, 
and recall our parties at Hollikens at the gate of 
the Louvre." 

The illustrious exile accompanied these words 
with a second smile more frightful than the first 
The comedian was slightly affected by it, for 
there was a sadness in his friend's manner which 
betrayed that his thoughts were of his lost 
country. 

“ I will stay, I will stay, my good David!" 
earnestly replied the tragedian. 44 I will not fail 
in my duty to thee. I will take one day of ab¬ 
sence for onr pleasant societies, bat npon one 
condition, that you will make a sacrifice for me, 
and come and see me play Leonidas this evening." 

44 Ah, well, yon have gained yonr point. I 
consent," replied the painter, quite affable and 
joyous at the prospect of a visit from his friends. 
44 1 will go and see Leonidas, my comrade; but 
if I should take a nap—which I always do at a 
play—" 

44 The applause with which Talma will be 
greeted will awaken yon, M. David," said Lesec 
the counting. 

This pertinent remark was rewarded by a 
smile and an invitation given Lesec for the fol¬ 
lowing day, who proudly accepted it, even at the 
risk of slightly compromising himself with the 
Prince of Orange. 

41 Really, he has some pleasant moments," said 
Talma to Lesec, as they left the boose; 44 we owe 
it all to Girodet" 

"This visit will give him much pleasure," 
added the collector. 44 Girodet is going also— 
the poor old man will weep for joy." 
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M And not one of them bee sufficient influence 
to procure his return to France/' said Talma, 
with a tragical smile. 

The same evening, between the hours of six 
and seven, the old French painter, the baron of 
the empire, doffed his black cloak, and with a 
new red ribbon attached to his button-hole, timid 
and confused, entered the grand theatre of Brus¬ 
sels, and endeavored to conceal himself in a 
stage-box reserved for him by his friend Talma, 
in company with the inseparable Lesec, who was 
prouder, happier, and more elated, than if he had 
been nominated head clerk of finances. 

Notwithstanding our modest artist's endeavors 
to remain unknown, it was soon whispered 
around the theatre that he was among the crowd 
of spectators. He was recognised, the multitude 
rose respectfully, and repeated cheers resounded 
throughout the building. The illustrious exile, 
deeply moved, affected even to tears, rose, bowed 
awkwardly to the audience, saying at the same 
time to Lesec: 

« Well, my friend, they still think a little of 
me; they know, then, that I live in Brussels !*' 

M The country of so many celebrated painters 
owes this acknowledgement to the great man 
who has sought here an asylum/* answered 
L eseCr 

“ Well, well/* said David, as this compliment 
awakened painful remembrances, “ do not forget 
that I came here only to please Talma.** 

Leonidas was now brought forth, and engrossed 
the attention of all. The numerous assembly 
held their breath to listen, while each word of the 
generous Spartan was received with renewed ap¬ 
plause from the excited public. The painter re¬ 
mained calm, motionless, dumb, amidst this scene 
of tumult and profound silence which followed 
the acts. He heard not the shouts of delight, he 
forgot he was at the play, that he was listening 
to his friend Talma; he was at Thermopylse by 
the side of Leonidas, ready to die with him and 
his three hundred brave man. Never before had 
a play so deeply impressed him; he forgot his 
accustomed nap, and seemed to feel that he had 
taken an active part in the heroic devotion which 
gives the charm to the drama. The curtain at 
length fell, it was some moments before he could 
collect his thoughts, and realize his situation, 
when he exclaimed, “ Ah, what a gift are such 
talents as his 1** 

At the entrance of the theatre the multitude 
pressed around die artist, who, elated with hap¬ 
piness and thoughts of the morrow, when he 
could gather his old friends around him, quick¬ 
ened his pace, desiring to escape from a second 
triumph, when a young lady of commanding 


figure and elegantly attired, stepped forward, and 
presenting her hand, said: 

“ Will you not permit Lady Hobart, the great 
niece of Franklin, to present her compliments to 
you V* 

The old man bowed, pressing his lips upon the 
gloved hand of the beautiful American, but he 
could not find words to address her. A gentle¬ 
man next appeared, and with a supplicating air 
presented an open portfolio and pencil to him. 

“M. David/* exclhimed the young English¬ 
man, in a guttural tone, 41 will you have the 
goodness to make a single stroke, a line, upon 
this paper!** 

“ One line !** smilingly replied the painter, not 
understanding the desire of the collector of auto¬ 
graphs. "You shall have two,if you like/* 
and he took the pencil and traced two parallel 
lines. The Englishman was profuse in his ac¬ 
knowledgements, and disappeared among the 
crowd. 

The poor exile's sleep waf mingled with pleas¬ 
ant dreams that night, and for the first time he 
arose at daybreak happy and lively, and appear¬ 
ed before his old house-keeper, telling her to pre¬ 
pare a dinner worthy of the illustrious guests he 
expected that day. 

" What! are you going out at six o'clock in 
the morning ?** cried the good woman, noticing 
that he had pat on his hat and taken his cane. 

“ Yes, mother Rebecca,** replied David, smil¬ 
ing, and opening the outer door. 

“ But it is hardly day; all the shops are closed.'* 

44 I am not going to make purchases.** 

44 But where are you going at this hour, I ask 
you !*’ 

"0, you old fool!** impatiently cried the 
painter; “ do you not know that I am going to 
meet my friend Girodet, at the gate of Flanders!'* 

44 O, that makes a difference; but are you sure 
that he will come by that gate ! Did he tell you 
the exact hour !** 

“ What importance is it to you 1 I shall soon 
see him, when I have walked an hour. The ex¬ 
ercise will do me good, it will amuse me. Dr. 
Fr&nchom recommended walking to me. Go 
and take a walk yourself, and do not let the roast 
meat burn." 

The old man walked at a brisk pace, inhaling 
the pure morning air, feeling once more young 
and happy at the prospect of meeting his friend. 
But in his eagerness he had forgotten to notice 
the time, and it was still two hours before the 
diligence would arrive. He did not discover this 
fault in his calculation until he had walked for a 
long time in the large and unpleasant faubourg 
which extends to the gate of Flanders. What 
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could he do ? His pipe, the faithful companion 
of his exile, he had forgotten in his haste. He 
continued his walk, watching the laborers as they 
passed him going to their daily toil, gazing at 
the flowers in the windows, trying to pass away 
the time, when he had the good fortune to dis¬ 
cover a painter or glazier mounted upon his lad¬ 
der, flourishing his brash with the same assur¬ 
ance and enthusiasm as Gros might have done 
when finishing his admirable cupola of St. Gen¬ 
evieve. 

The painter of Napoleon passed twice before 
the glazier, casting furtive glances upon his work, 
admiring the intrepidity with which he dashed on 
the colors, to delineate clouds.' Above the sign 
board was written in large characters, “The 
Dawn/ 1 a precaution as indispensable to indicate 
the author's design, as the inscription Holland 
and Flemish beer was to denote the merchant's 
business, the proprietors of this work of art. 

“There/' said the French artist to himself, 
“ Is an honest dau|>er, who knows nothing of 
perspective, and Til wager he thinks he has as 
much talent as Bubens. He brushes his board 
as if he was waxing a pair of boots—and he is 
happy.” 

The third time he passed the ladder he conld 
no longer contain himself, for the painter was 
covering the board with another coat of indigo. 
It made him shudder, and continuing his walk, 
he cried ont, without looking at the offender, 
“ There is too much blue." 

“ Hey ? What do you want ?" said the sign 
painter. 

But the one thus addressed was some distance 
off. Twice again the friend of Girodet passed 
and repassed “ The Dawn," repeating the same 
remark, “ There is too much blue!" 

The injured glazier turned round and shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders for his only reply, doubtless 
questioning within himself why this gentleman, 
who did not appear to be well off in the world, 
nor a judge of the fine arts, should meddle with 
his affairs. A fourth time the unknown traveller 
repeated his endless “ There is too much blue." 
The color mounted up to the| temples of the 
glazier. 

“ Do you not see that I am painting the sky 1" 
said he, iu that moderate tone which betrays 
anger one vainly attempts to conceal. 

This time the artist descended from the ladder, 
crossed the street, and closing his left eye, using 
his palette as a shade, to judge of the effect, ad¬ 
mired himself in his work. He .was happy, and 
the remarks of the traveller no longer disturbed 
him. 

“ Zounds! I do not doubt that you wish to 


make a sky!" replied the pitiless fault-finder, 
“ but I say there is too much blue." 

“ Have yon ever seen skies without blue, sir 
amateur 1" 

“ I am not an amateur, and I only tell you for 
your good there is too much blue—that is all. 
Do as you please; if you think there is not 
enough, put on some more." 

“ But, strange mortal that you are, I tell you 
it is a sky—a pure sky without clouds—which 
represents daybreak." 

“A charcoal daub,you mean 1 Why do you 
not put in some more blue ? Ton must have lost 
your reason." 

' “This is too much!" cried the exasperated 
painter. “ Ton are only an obstinate old man, 
and know nothing of painting. I should like to 
see you make skies without blue." 

“ I did not say I knew much about skies, but 
if I should paint it, I would not put in any blue." 

“ Truly, that would be fine." 

“ It would at least look like something." 

“ Do yon mean that my painting looks like 
nothing?" 

“ Pretty much so. Here it looks like a screen; 
here a painted coupon; this reminds me of a 
plate of spinach—" 

“A plate of spinach 1—a screen!" cried the 
artist beside himself. “I, a pupil of Buisdael, a 
cousin of Gerard Dow—do you have the preten¬ 
sion to know more than I do of my art ?—an art 
that I have honorably practised at Anvers, at 
Louvain, and at Liege? A dish of spinach!" 
And the fury of the painter reached such a point, 
that he seized his criticizer by the arm, shaking 
him violently, and adding, “ Do yon know, old 
dotard, that my reputation was long since estab¬ 
lished ?—that I have a red horse at Malines, a 
stag at Namur, and a Charlemagne at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, before which every one stops lost in 
admiration ?" 

“ Old botcher 1" replied David, snatching the 
palette from the painter's hand, “ yon deserve to 
be put in the centre of your daub, with yonr idi¬ 
otic head, and earn like a jackass!" And im¬ 
pelled by his indignation, he had mounted the 
ladder, and was effacing with his hand the work 
of art just completed, the author of which stood 
gazing at him completely stupefied. 

“ Stop, stop, you old fool!" cried the unfortu¬ 
nate dauber, pale with terror. “ A superb sign, 
a picture worth thirty-five francp—I am lost 1 I 
am rained 1" And he shook the ladder, trying 
to make the cruel artist descend. But he, re¬ 
gardless of the cries of his victim, and the pres¬ 
ence of fifty of the neighbors, who had ran to as¬ 
certain the cause of the disturbance, continued 
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t» eface (he *' dairo," mlagfing together earth 
and heaven, aim and trees, buildings and men— 
or rather what was intended to represent them. 
Then, as ready to atone for the evil he had com¬ 
mitted, using only the end of his finger, or the 
handle of his brash, the artist, in fall sail, in a 
few moments dashed off a gray morning sky, 
and the figures of three men drinking beer, 
among whom was caricatured the sign-painter, 
distinguishable by his heavy eyebrows and long 
nose. 

The crowd, disposed at first to take the part of 
the poor dauber rather than the stranger, collect¬ 
ed around the ladder, and as the design appeared 
through the chaos of colors, a murmur of admi¬ 
ration escaped from the delighted throng. The 
proprietor of the house, attracted by the noise, 
made his appearance, and was the first to cry 
"bravo!” supposing the new artist had been em¬ 
ployed by the first The cousin of Gerard Dow* 
felt his anger suddenly abate, and admiration 
take its place. 

" 0/* cried he, "you are from the country! 
Acknowledge it my worthy friend. Yes, yes, it 
is a painter of French and Dutch signs, who 
wanted to play this trick npon me!” said he, 
smilingly, to the neighbors who surrounded him* 
"Bat I will be frank; he has some talent and I 
acknowledge he is my master." 

The exile descended the ladder, his temper re¬ 
stored, amidst the applause of the spectators, 
when a Btranger appeared among them mounted 
upon a fine English horse, who, thinking he re¬ 
cognized the great artist as he stood upon his 
singular pedestal, had pressed through the crowd, 
regardless of the danger of crashing some of the 
people. 

“ This painting is mkie!” cried he, in a lan¬ 
guage which sounded strange to the ears of the 
Brussels populace. "I will take it—I will buy 
it—I will cover it with guineas, if necessary!" 

"What?" said the glacier. 

"What do yon mean V' continued the Dutch 
brewer. 

" I say that I will give for this sign any price 
yon may ask," replied the stranger as he dis¬ 
mounted, and whom Talma's friend recognised 
as the young Englishman who, the evening be¬ 
fore at the entrance of the theatre, had requested 
him to make a pencil-mark npon his portfolio. 

"The picture is not for sale, young man," 
said the dauber, with paternal pride, as if the 
work was his own. 

"No, no," said the beer-dealer, "for it is sold, 
and partly paid for in advance. Still, if you 
wish to make a bargain, these k one way of set¬ 
tling the matter, and I am the one to trade with." 


“ It belongs to fate f 1 ' cried foe dauber, poshing 
aside the crowd. “ My follow-painter wished to 
give me a proof of his friendship; but the sign is 
my legal property, and I alone am free to sell it, 
if I choose." 

"It is a theft!—a swindle!" exclaimed the 
master of the honse. " My ‘ Dawn' is my prop¬ 
erty ; it is nailed to my wall, and I alone have 
the right to dispose of it." 

“ I will make yon appear before the judge, old 
knave!" said foe one who had not painted the 
picture. 

“ I will assail yon for abusing my confidence," 
returned the other. 

" Zounds !" cried a third speaker. In a thun¬ 
dering voice, who &ad not yet spoken, so aston¬ 
ished and stnpefied was he at the torn affairs had 
taken. " It seems to me I am of some account 
in this matter, and that I should be consulted a 
little." 

"That is right, friend," said the sign-painter. 
"It b not best to dispute thus in the public 
street; let ns enter Master Mermen's honse, settle 
the matter amicably, and drink a pot of beer." 

David allowed himself to be homed into the 
inn, to escape from the curious multitude, which 
still increased. The quarrel waxed warmer; foe 
landlord and the glazier each churned the sign as 
his property, while the Englishman continually 
offered to pay for its weight in gold. 

"And what if I did not wish to sell it?" im¬ 
patiently and almost angrily cried the true author 
of the painting. 

"0, my dear sir," said the'landlord, "you 
would not deprive a poor man of the means of 
earning his living, when he can scarcely make 
both ends meet ? I need the money to renew my 
stock of tobacco and beer." 

“ Do not believe him, friend," cried the glazier; 
"be is an old miser, who pleads poverty, and yet 
has more crowns than yon or I. I am the father 
of a family, and yon should give me the prefer¬ 
ence as an artist; besides we will share between 
ns the price of the picture. Is not that fair f" 

“ Don't mind him," quickly answered the land¬ 
lord. "He is an old spendthrift, who cannot 
marry off his daughter because he has squandered 
her dowry." 

" He speaks falsely! My Lucette is betrothed 
to a young French mechanic—a cabinet-maker, 
a good workman, who wfll merry her in Septem¬ 
ber, poor as she is." 

"A daughter to marry a good French me¬ 
chanic V 9 interrupted the strange artist. " That 
changes foe face of things. I consent to part 
with the picture; it shall be foe dowry of the 
young bride, and I will leave it to foe generosity 
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of this rich lord to name the price he is willing 
to give for this rough sketch.” 

“Well done, illustrious master!” said the 
young Englishman. “ Ton have acted justly— 
Solomon himself could not have decided more 
wisely. I gladly purchase it. I have offered a 
hundred guineas for the drawing as it is; but I 
will give two hundred, if the artist will consent 
to write beneath it but two words, ‘Pierre 
David/” 

The baron smilingly consented; but his name 
had been uttered—be was recognized. A cry of 
joy and surprise arose at this discovery. This 
revered and glorious name was repeated from 
mouth to mouth with the greatest and loudest 
enthusiasm. 

“ What!” cried the abashed dauber. “ David! 
yon M. David the celebrated French painter?. 
O, my illustrious master, pardon me for having 
spoken to you with my hat on, and for treating 
you as an associate! I am only a poor wretch— 
say that you will pardon me?” And the poor 
man, taking off his hat, with tears in his eyes, 
was about to throw himself on his knees before 
him, when David extended his hand to him with 
fraternal affection worthy a republican. 

The inn was filled with beer-drinkers and 
people drawn there from curiosity, and all arose 
with one accord at the repeated cry of “ Vive 
David!” Then they all gathered around him, 
disputing for the honor of touching their glasses 
to his. The good old man, affected and gratified 
at these proofs of their affection and esteem, 
could not refuse them, and again re-echoed the 
shouts of “ Vive David J" 

To complete this scene the glazier's daughter, 
the pretty Lucette, arrived, attracted by the re¬ 
port circulated in every quarter of the gate of 
Flanders, of a wonderful sign-board, which had 
hastened her marriage, and constituted her the 
heiress of two hundred guineas. She threw her¬ 
self unceremoniously upon the neck of her bene¬ 
factor, who received her with open arms, remark¬ 
ing that it was very natural that he should em¬ 
brace the bride. 

At this moment three strangers abruptly mi¬ 
tered the inn—Lesec, followed by Talma and 
Girodet. The latter, arriving at Brussels an 
hour since, found his friend absent from his 
dwelling. The tragedian and his companion 
had not seen him; and all three, upon learning 
of his disappearance since morning, fearing some 
accident had befallen him, ran to search for him, 
and guided by the public rumor, entered the 
“Dawn." 

“ O, Apollo be praised!” said Talma, as he 
perceived the great artist in the midst of a group 


of beer-drinkers, his glass in his band. “ He i* 
safe—nothing has happened to him.” 

“ May I be pardoned,” added the collector, 
“ but he kisses the pretty girls 1 He was not in¬ 
spired by an evil spirit when he rose early this 
morn, was he?” 

“ Bravo, bravo, my old comrade 1” replied Gi¬ 
rodet, running to him with extended arms. “Ton 
can mingle with another people and in a new 
school ? There is no barm in finishing as Bern- 
brandt commenced. But, upon my word, I did 
not suspect you would produce Flemish pictures 
also!” _ _ 

THE NBOBO AND THB NBBDIJL 

It is not generally known that in the early 
progress of the needle manufacture we are fai- 
debted to the negro. The earliest record of nee¬ 
dle-making in this country is in the year 1545, 
in the reign of Henry VlIL, and it is supposed 
that this useful branch of industry was introduc¬ 
ed by a Moor from 8pain. The historian 8towe 
tells us that needles were sold in Cheapeide and 
other busy streets in London, in the reign of 
Queen Mary, and were at that time made by a 
Spanish negro, who refused to discover the secret 
or his art Another authority states that the art 
of making steel needles was lost at the negro's 
death, but was afterwards revived by a German 
in 1566. Probably these facts may account for 
the crest of the needle-maker's coat of arm's be¬ 
ing the head of the negro.— History of Aasdk- 
making. 

WHAT 18 HEAT LIGHTNING P 

The flashes of lightning often observed on a 
summer evening, unaccompanied by thunder, 
and popularly known as “neat lightning,” are 
merely the light from dischaigea of electricity 
from an ordinary thunder cloud beneath the 
horizon of the observer reflected from clouds, or 

E s from the air itself, as in the case of twi- 
Mr. Brooks, one of the directors of the 
ph line between Pittsburg and Philadel¬ 
phia, informs us that on one occasion, to satisfy 
himself on this point, he asked for information 
from a distant operator during the appearance of 
flashes of this kind in the distant horizon, and 
learned that they proceeded from a thunderstorm 
then raging two hundred and fifty miles eastward 
of his place of observation.— Prof. Henry. 


“Hatiches” and “Hoe s.”—“Is there anything 
’ere for George Hogden?” inquired a newly im¬ 
ported cockney named Ogden, the other day, at 
the New York poet-office. 

“ Nothing, sir,” replied the clerk, after making 
search for the expected letter. 

The inquirer departed, returning the next day, 
the next, and the next, repeating the same ques¬ 
tion, and receiving the same reply. At last, hap¬ 
pening to closely observe the clerk in bis searching 
operations, he suddenly exclaimed: 

“Look’ere, Isay! You’re looking among the 
Jfatfc&es, and my name begins with a Hot* 


If slander be a snake, it is a winged one. It 
flies as well as creeps. 
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Amid the distant prairies wide, 

Thoee trackless wilds in yonder West, 

A little plant, in modest pride. 

Smiles sweetly from its place of rest 

Ever the same, no change can mar, 

Its leaves and flowers come springing forth; 
And as the needle to yon star, 

As truly turn they to the north. 

The traveller lone o’er desert wild, 

Of compass, star, no cheering ray, 

Is greeted with its modest smile, 

To guide him safely on his way. 

• * * * * 

So journeying through a world of sin, 

When erring feet would sadly stray, 

There springs a monitor within 
To guide us in the narrow way. 

As travellers o*er life’s desert drear, 

When cares disturb the troubled breast, 

God lends his radiant smile to cheer, 

And guide us on to endless rest. 


[oaten* al.] 
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"Manet my daughter, sir! No, sir! By 
Jupiter 1 See you at the Antipodes first!" 

It was evident the old gentleman was in a rage. 
He brought down his fist upon the counting- 
room table hard enough to shake the great house 
of Tallow Chandler & Sons to its foundation. 
In his adolescent days Mr. Chandler was, I am 
reluctant to admit, in the habit of using langnage 
of quite a different character from that which I 
have quoted. But one day Mrs. Chandler, with 
that fine sense of fitness which distinguishes her 
sex, said mildly: 

"Don't say * by jingo/ Tallow. Why can't 
you say * by Jupiter ?* It is quite classical, and 
will sound as it you had studied Latin. And it 
is much more refined than that horrid 'jingo.'" 

To Mr. Chandler's credit he acted npon the 
suggestion. Upon the whole, his clerks liked 
the change. It was indeed rather flattering to 
be consigned to the shade in the name of the 
heathen god. And this leads me to say that in 
the days just referred to, the Antipodes was not 
tike place where Mr. Chandler was wont to send 
offenders. The Antipodes was a later acquired 


fact Then he su p p os e d the word to be tilt 
name of some savage tribe kindred to the Esqui¬ 
maux and the Comanohet. One lives and learns, 
however, and when oar story opens he had be¬ 
come accustomed to the use of the term as aa 
euphuism for a place much more equatorial in 
its temperature, and rather more mythical. 

What more would John Pickett have wished, 
than to have his suit refuted, by Jupiter, and a 
residence at the Antipodes, suggested as a more 
likely alternative! Mr. Chandler glanoed at 
him as if he thought the answer quite too good 
for him, gruff as it was. The young man took 
up his hat. He was proud as well as poor, a 
state of things which occurs quite frequently. 
Bat sweet Mary Chandler's blue eyes looked up 
at him out of the depths of Mi heart, and he 
paused on Ms way to the door. 

“ Is that your ultimatum, sir !** 

"Yes, sir! By Jnpiter, sir!" roared the old 
gentleman, again. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Chandler will 
put himself in a passion, for being very plethoric, 
particularly about the oervical region, and very 
florid of face, it gives him so undignified a look, 
that a person who knew nothing of the relative 
petition of tike parties, might fall into the error 
of thinking the young man, who stands hat in 
hand, and who presently passes out, the better 
gentleman of the two. 

"The young rascalt" mutters the old man, 
wiping off the perspiration with his handkerchief. 
" He marry Mary! A good joke, ha, ha!" 

Leaving the office of the great firm of Tallow 
Chandler & Sons, we will follow the unlucky 
aspirant for the honor of Mary Chandler's band. 
He strode along the crowded streets in no very 
pleasant mood of mind. It was just at the set¬ 
ting in of evening, and the great city was gath¬ 
ering its forces anew for its night's work. The 
streets were thronged. The crowd poured in a 
full smiling stream np the principal thorough¬ 
fares, throwing off little branches which ran 
along the smaller streets. 

Every man had an object, from the millionaire 
rolling in his easy carriage, to the newsboy who 
cried bis papers at the corner. Bat in all this 
great mattiferions work, John Pickett bitterly 
thought there was no part for Mm. He hurried 
through the streets and soon gained mors quiet 
roads, which led directly out into the green coun¬ 
try, lying- beautiful and stHl under the light of 
the midsummer moon. His rapid steps soon 
took Mm to the door of a small cottage, some 
four or five miles from the counting-house of 
Chandler A Sons. 

In that quick, silent walk, he had doubtless 
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fought oat the conflict in Us heart, struggled 
through sharp disappointments, to serenity and 
resignation, for on catering the hones, he set his 
Panama down upon a table, and poshing back 
the thick brown hair which clustered aronnd his 
forehead, threw himself upon a sofa and sighed. 
It was an expression of relief. The battle was 
over, the victory lost, hut like many another 
vaHant hero, he was ready to take ap his arms 
anew. Not by any means a great man, jet John 
'Pickett was a hero of no common order. 

Look at him. See the straight, dark eyebrows, 
outlining the clear, honest eyes, the lips firmly 
out, refined and sensitive, carving now and then 
into faint suggestions of smiles, as be recalls the 
ladieroos points in his late interview with the 
irascible Tallow Chandler, fils figure you see 
Is lightly made, his hands white and delieala, but 
there is an abundance of fibre, and fair hands 
can do useful work as well as brown ones. 
Clearly he will make his way in the world, and 
in the end prove no unfit husband for Mary 
Chandler. He has already worked his way to 
this conclusion. 

" Well, at any rate,’ 1 he says, at last, crossing 
his hands over his forehead, “ I*m no worse off 
than I was before. I know to a certainty where 
I stand. If I had been fool enough to rely upon 
Mr. Chandler's preference for merit over money, 
I should have been duped. It is well I was 
prepared. Mary's conscience will be relieved, 
and I have only to go to work and win her 
as I expected to do in the first instsnee. 1 know 
I can mist her, dear heart." 

▲ tall old clock in the corner, an heirloom, 
which had fallen to John Pickett a month sinoe 
through the death of his mothar, slowly ticked 
out the words: 

M Go to work and win her, go to work and win 
her." 

44 Yes, go to work and win her," repeated 
John Pickett 44 I'll win her yet, by Jupiter 1" 

Some ludicrous reminiscence flashed across 
his mind here, and he broke into a genial, cheery 
laugh, just such a laugh as it does one good to 
beer, musical, mirthful, spirituelle, with no die- { 
agreeable sub tones to link the laugher to the 
animals. Just now the door bell was pulled by 
a strong band, and a loud jingling ring brought 
our hero to his feet He lighted a lamp hastily, 
and opened the door. 

44 Mr. Fickett live here !" said a voice, with an 
indistinct, markedly German accent 

44 Yes sir. My name is Pickett" 

44 Johann—John Fickett?" inquired the ob¬ 
scure German speech. 

“John Pickett, eir" 


The man looked up at Mm curiously. John 
Pickett looked down at the German with an 
answering curiosity. At length the German 
gave a satisfied nod. » 

44 Hoi I have business with you, Herr Fickett" 

44 Very well, come in, then." 

John led the way into the little sitting-room. 
The stranger, a laqps, burly man, in a queer, an¬ 
tiquated costume, eat down carefully upon the 
sofa, glanced around the room, gave another 
complacent nod and said: 

44 Herr Fickett is a chemist ?" 

44 That is my profession, sir." 

• 4 Just now ont of employment?" 

John bowed assent, wondering how his expul¬ 
sion from the offloe of chemist to the house of 
Tallow Chandler & Sons had become known so 
soon. 

44 My business must not be known," said his 
singular visitor, with a stealthy look about the 
apartment. 

44 We are quite alone, sir." 

44 Beg pardon. I heard laughing as I came 
up to the door," said the man, with a suspicious 
look. 

44 It was only I," replied John. 

"Yon?” 

44 Yes, sir. I often laugh to myself when any¬ 
thing amuses me." 

The man gave him a keen gjlaaoe. John 
smiled. The stranger did so too. 

44 When a young man living alone laughs to 
himself he must have a clear conscience, I think." 
And again he fixed a pair of sharp blue eyes up¬ 
on John's face. 

44 You said you had business with me, sir," 
said John, presently. 

44 Ya, so I did, so I have. Are you quite sure 
no one can overhear us ?" he asked, anxiously. 

44 Perfectly so. There is no one else in the 
house." 

44 Then I may as well oome to the point." 
And the stranger drew a chair to the table oppo¬ 
site John. 

44 In the first place, young man," be continued, 
taking pains to speak distinctly, and so far suo- 
ceedtug that though a word now and then was 
obscure, John caught the sense perfectly, 44 1 
must tell you that you were recommended to 
me as a person who is capable of doing what I 
want of him." 

44 May I ask to whom—" 

44 He does not wish to be known at present," 
said the German. "What do you take me to 
be ?" he added, abruptly. 

44 A farmer, probably—certainly an active out- 
of-door man, and not a New Yorker," said John. 
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“ 8ehn wohl 1 yom have—what do yon coll H— 
bit the nail precisely on the head, 1 ' laughed his 
Tisitor. “And what do yoa suppose I am here 
fort” 

“ That is jost what I am waiting to hear.” 

“And yon shall hear.” 

Thereupon the stranger commenced a nana- 
tioo, which sounded to John's ears like some 
German romance—some tale of fays and magic. 
As he went on he grew more enthusiastic, and 
the language of the narrative became strangely 
mosaic—a droll mixture of German patois and 
American provincialisms. Translated, it was 
briefly thus: 

The stranger was a German fanner, prosper¬ 
ous and in good position, owning extensive lands 
in that section of Pennsylvania since beoome fa¬ 
mous as the coal oil regions. Within three days 
he had made a wonderful discovery. Accident 
had revealed a spring of a peculiar character, 
excavation had shown that the supply of this 
singular fluid was almost exhnusrtess. Other 
wells of the same nature had since been found. 
In short the sagacious former leaped at onoe to 
the conclusion that a fortune was within his 
reach. He wanted a competent person to exam¬ 
ine the fluid and undertake to superintend its 
manufacture into an illtunimatiag oil 

While this story was told John had been quite 
silent. Was it possible that a way had opened 
for him oat of poverty, and up to the band of 
Mary Chandler ? The stranger brought his re¬ 
lation to a dose. 

“ Do you think you are competent to dedde 
upon the value of this thing ?” he then demanded. 

“I think I am, sir” 

“My friend who recommended you to me 
thought yon would be able to advance something 
to pay the expense of getting the article into a 
saleable order.” 

John's countenance fell. 

“ If it depends upon that, our negotiation may 
as well come to an end. I am poor. I could 
not raise five hundred dollars in the world.” 

The German looked disappointed, but after a 
pause he said: 

“After all, what I want is an honest man. I 
have got money to carry the affair through, but 
I want a man who understands such things, and 
an honest man. Don't you see, a knave could 
fool me out of it all ?” 

“ I do, sir.” Then coloring a little* John said: 
“I can refer yon to my late employers, Tallow 
Chandler & Sons. They will, I believe, give me 
a good character for integrity.” 

“I've no time to consult them. I am losing 
a thousand dollars every day the thing fc mg* 


44* 


lected. I'll tell you what 111 do. Ill pay your 

expenses out to-, and' when we’ve talked it 

over, if I like you as well as I do now, you shall 
have a share in the manufactory. Ton shall 
famish brains and I capital. It’s lucky a man 
can buy brains when be needs 'em.” 

John Picket didn't know how to command 
himself to accept this offer. He wee tempted to 
throw himself down at the feet of this new Alad¬ 
din in the homespun coat, and embrace him* 
There was no sleep for him that night Ha 
tossed about till five o'clock in a delirium of de¬ 
light. At five they were off. 

John's last act was to place a note in the hands 
of a trusty messenger, with orders to carry it 
immediately to the house of Tallow Chandlery 
Esq. If we had looked over his shoulder when 
he was writing it, we should have read the fol¬ 
lowing lines: 

“ Dearest Mast :— I have teen #>ur father* 
and, at we anticipated been refused. My con¬ 
nection with him is at an end. An unexpected 
opening has suddenly presented itself, and I start 
this morning for Philadelphia. Yon shall hear 
from me the moment my course is decided. 

“John” 

What there could have been in these few buai- 
nesi’lis words that a young maiden should 
laugh and cry over them, why she should carry 
the note about her and kiss it over and over 
again, what power it had te keep her heart light 
and her face smiling, when, as the whole house¬ 
hold in Chester Place knew, her lover—presump¬ 
tuous follow—bad just been sent to the Antipo¬ 
des, I cannot divine. It must have had a charm 
known only to lovers. Perhaps it had success¬ 
ors. Certain it is that Mary did not droop and 
grow pale, and by-and-by Mr. Chandler said to 
his wife, with mush exultation: 

“Mary has got over that nicely. Knew she 
would. I took just the right course, by Jupiter!” 

It is some months since we lost sight of our 
friend John Pickett. It is now just at the open¬ 
ing of winier. In the interim, huge buildings 
have keen erected, workmen gathered together, 
machinery set in motion, and what was last 
spring a rural valley, now swarms with busy 
life. Along the front of a large, newly-baftt 
structure are the words, “ Reigner and Pickett, 
Coal OU Manufactory.” 

Reigner and Pickett’s advertisements are in all 
the newspapers. The establishment is prosper¬ 
ous. It counts its daily gains by thousands. 
Bat before this unexampled good fortune became 
John Pickett's, a curious little scene occurred in 
the valley. A gentleman one day came up to 
him. John was in his working suit, and was 
probably mistaken for a laborer. 
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“ Where is your employer 1” he wps asked. 

“ Mr. Reigner is at his house." 

To the house the gentleman accordingly went. 
Oar German friend was reading the afternoon 
paper. 

“ How are yon, Reigner ?’’ 

Mr. Reigner rose and shook hands with the 
utmost cordiality. 

“ I'm glad to see yon, Mr. Dudley. I've been 
wanting to thank yon for mentioning your friend 
to me." 

“Ah, yon went to see him then ?" 

“ Of course I did." 

“And secured him ?" 

“Certainly. He's down there now looking 
after the workmen. I am greatly indebted to 
you, Mr. Dudley." 

“ You like him, then ?" 

“ Very much. He is invaluable—can turn his 
hand to anyftiing.” 

“Indeed!" Mr. Dudley looked surprised. 
“I didn’t know John had a knack for anything 
bat his profession." 

“He has, though. I've takes Urn into the 
firm. He is sure to make a fortune, and I’m 
glad of it." 

“Yon think him a fine fellow V 9 said Mr. 
Dudley, looking pleased. 

“A splendid fellow. The very soul of honor." 

“ Exactly what I told you." 

“ I know you did, and I put great confidence 
in your opinion. He is just the man fbr me." 

“ You haven’t told him I recommended him ?" 

“No, though he has been very curious to 
know." 

“ Good. I want to surprise him. He’s down 
at the works, you say ?’’ 

“Yes." Mr. Reigner rose and went to the 
window. “ There he is." 

“ Where?" 

“ There—the tallest man in that group—the 
one in the frock." 

“Frock! That’s good! John used to be a 
dandy," laughed Mr. Dudley. “ I’ll go down 
and see him." And he started for the group of 
busy men at the foot of the hill, leaving Mr. 
Reigner looking after him somewhat wonderingly. 

“John Pickett a dandy! I should think sa. 
I never knew Mr. Dudley to make such a blun¬ 
der," and quite puzzled, he turned again to his 
newspaper. 

Return we to Mr. Dudley. He approached 
the workmen, and looked about him for the face 
of his friend, but vainly. Not quite understand¬ 
ing, he tapped one of the laborers upon the 
shoulder. 

“ Was not Mr. Fickett here just now?" 


There was so modi noise that he had to shout 
to make himself heard. The man looked at 
him a moment, and then indicated the active 
young man in the working dress of whom Mr. 
Dadley had first inquired. 

“That is Mr. Pickett, sir." 

Mr. Dudley did not quite catch the words, 
but supposing himself r e ferred to the young man 
aforesaid for inquiry, approached him with: 

“I was looking for Mr. Fickett, can you tell 
me where I shall find him 1" 

John bowed. “I am Mr. Pickett, sir." 

“Fickett, I say—Fickett. Mr. Fickett, the 
superintendent of these works," said Mr. Dud¬ 
ley, a good deal mystified. 

“I am the superintendent of these works," 
said John Pickett, looking surprisod. 

Mr. Dudley stared at him as if he doubted his 
sanity. At length he said, repeating the words 
rather slowly, as one teaches a rhyme to a child: 

" I want to see Mr. John Fickett, a chemist, 
formerly of New York, a gentleman who has 
lately come here." 

John looked puzzled. “I am a chemist, sir, 
and just from New York. I know of no other 
person to whom your description applies. Are 
you sure of the name ?" 

“ Sure of the name V 9 echoed Mr. Dudley. 

“ Excuse me, sir, there must be some mistake." 

Mr. Dudley turned abruptly, leaving John 
Pickett in a maze of bewilderment, and went 
straight up to the house. 

“ Reigner," be said, the moment he was free 
to face with the proprietor, “didn’t yon tell me 
that Mr. Picket was the superintendent of your 
works?" 

“ Certainly—Mr. Pickett." 

“ Fickett, I say—Fickett 1' 

“ Yes, Pickett—Pickett." 

“ I mean John Fickett," said Mr. Dudley, In 
despair. 

“John Pickett—that’s his name," persisted 
Reigner, thinking his friend Dudley had lost his 
senses. 

“Reigner," demanded Mr. Dudley, “I want 
to know if I didn't recommend to you Mr. John 
Fickett, chemist, of New York ?" 

“ My dear follow," said Reigner, compassion¬ 
ately, “you are certainly right, all except the 
Fickett You must menu Pickett.” 

Mr. Dadley rubbed his head, looked out of 
the window, finally took up a newspaper and 
read an advertisement through aloud. 

“Now, Reigner, allow me to ask if I read 
that correctly ?" 

“Certainly, my dear follow, certainly," re¬ 
turned Reigner. 
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"And if that does not salts fj you, give me a 
problem in algebra to week eut." 

M My dear Dudley, be calm—be calm/' said 
Reigner, in considerable trepidation, and think¬ 
ing how he could best secure the lunatic without 
permitting him to do harm to himself or any one 
„ else. Just at that moment, glancing from the 
window, to his infinite relief, ho saw John Pick¬ 
ett coming in. John came directly into the 
room. 

"My superintendent, Mr. Pickett, Mr. Dud¬ 
ley,” said Beigner. Mr. Dudley shook hands, 
began to laugh, finally laughed without restraint. 
All the while John stood in amusement, and 
Reigner was trying with all his ingenuity to tele¬ 
graph to John that he was in the pressnoc of a 
lunatic who most bo immediately secured. But 
not comprehending, and always hating a ready 
sympathy with mirth, John aim began to laugh 
too. 

" For heaven's sake, John,” said Reigner, in¬ 
finitely distressed, "bow can you laugh ? It is 
the saddest thing I ever knew.” 

Mr. Dudley seemed as if he would go into 
convulsions. 

" So yon think me a madman 1” he exclaim¬ 
ed, when he could speak. 

"Dudley, if you art sane, will yon give me an 
explanation ?” said Reigner, in despair. 

"Why, Beigner, didn't I recommend you to 
see Mr. John Fickett, chemist, of New York, an 
old and intimate friend of mine ?” 

"Fickett ?” 

"Yes. And yonVe hunted up a Mr. John 
Pickett, whom I never heard of before, though 
he is no doubt a fine follow.” 

" Then, Mr. Dudley, I am indebted to you for 
my situation I” said John. 

" To me indirectly and unwittingly, and to the 
mischance that confounded the names directly.” 

"I prefer to think that I owe it to a more be¬ 
neficent agent than mischance. It helped me 
oat of a great embarrassment” * 

The new establishment was in the full tide of 
suooess. Tallow Chandler, Seq., in the course 
of his perusal of the daily papers, came upon an 
advertisement inserted by Beigner and Pickett, 
which doubtless gave him a favorable imp r es s ion 
of the business prospects of that firm, for he one 
day said to his daughter Mary: 

" So that young rascal has got into a song 
birth.” 

Ignoring the "rascal," Mary quickly replied: 

"Yes, papa." 

" How the deuce did yon know it?” growled 
the old gentleman. 

" He wrote to me," answered Mary, honestly* 


“ By Jopiter! He dM ? And what else did 
he say ?" 

•* Only that he was making a fortune." 

" Likely story,” with a contemptuous sniff. 

Likely or unlikely, Mr. Chandler took paint 
to verify the troth of Ike a s serti on, and learned 
that the young man had not exaggerated his suc¬ 
cess. Now, as Mr. Chandler had no idea of toe¬ 
ing a good match for his daughter, he lost no 
time in letting it be understood that bis decision 
was not irrevocable, that Indeed circumstances 
might influence it After a little diplomacy up¬ 
on the part of the lady of the establishment, the 
discarded lover was recalled, the past was tadtiy 
ignored, and John Pickett was not consigned to 
the Antipodes when he ventured to mention to 
Mr. Chandler that Mary had fixed upon New 
Year's for the bridal. 


THE 8TBE AM OF LIFE. 

Life bears us on like the stream of a mighty 
river. Our boat at first elides swiftly down the 
narrow channel through the playful murmurings 
of the little brook, and winding along its grassy 
borders. The tress shed their blossoms over oar 
young beads, and the flowers on the brink seem 
to offer themselves to our young hands; we are 
in hope, and grasp eagerly at the beauties around 
us, but the stream hurries us on, and still our 
hands are empty. Our course in youth and 
manhood is along a wilder and deeper flood, and 
amid objects more striking and magnificent. We 
are animated by the moving picture of enjoyment 
and industry passing before ns; we are excited 
by short-livea success, depressed and rendered 
miserable by some short-lived disappointment. 
But our energy and onr dependence are both in 
vain. The stream bears us on, and our joys and 
griefo are left behind us; we may be shipwrecked, 
but cannot anchor ; our voyage may be hastened, 
but cannot be delayed; whether rough or smooth, 
the river hastens towards its home, the roariog 
of the waves is beneath our keel, and the land 
lessens from our eyes, the floods are lifted up 
around us, and we take our last leave of earth 
and its inhabitants ; and of onr future voyage, 
there is no witness hot the Infinite and Eternal. 
—Bishop Hebtr . 


WEABINO FLANNEL. 

Flannel should be worn summer and winter, 
during the day, but should be taken off at night. 
In summer it allows the perepiration to pass off 
without condensing upon the skin, and prevents 
the evil effects of the rapid changes of tempera- 
tore to which we are liable in onr changeable 
climate, when out of doors. In winter, as a non¬ 
conductor of beat, it is a protection against cold. 
At night the flannel jacket or jersey should be 
expoeed to a free current of air and allowed thor¬ 
oughly to dry; it sbonld never be pat in a heap 
of clothes by the bedside. Flannel is usually 
only worn over the chest and abdomen. 


He is a man who believes with the whole 
po wer of his souL 
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TO-MORROW. 



Best Aster, trembled heart, 

If bat this troth ye pro vs: 

To every human life 
Is given one great love; 

One pore, embodied thought 
Not warmed by passion’s breath, 
Outliving youth and fame, 
Surviving even death. 

O, speak not to the bride, 
To-morrow I shall wed, 

Of secret vows and tears 
In memory of the deadl 
Why should she of to-day 
That wondrous story know, 
Which caused a heart to bleed 
So many years ago? 

O heart, on every sea 
My life has drifted on! 

What matters if the bark 
On barren strands is thrown? 
O’er the frr-reaching shore 
The fragments all may see, 

But who shall know the wealth 
Of the wrecked argosy? 

To-morrow all the befls 
Will ring forth marriage chimes, 
And then the agony 
Of old-remembered times 
Will all come back to me, 

Until each bitter sense 
Fills every scene and act 
With sad significance. 

O, many weary ones 
Keep from the world apart 
Some secret, solemn grief, 

That weareth oat the heart; 

And though they fill some day 
The common lots of men, 

One free, one tender voice, 

Ever remains with them. 

Thoogh true to ottered vows, 

The saddest thing doth seem, 

For hearts to slay sweet thoughts 
Of that which u might have been.” 
To-morrow the dead past 
Behind me I mast throw; 

Bat heart of mine, hold fast 
To the dream of long ago I 


When a gentleman loses his temper in talking, 
it is a tolerably correct sign that be is getting 
“ the wont of the argument.” 


teassama.) 

A YEAR OV MY LIFE* 


BT LAURA 9. ARTRR. 


Archibald and I satin the orchard, where 
rite gran railed up in green waves at onr fret, 
and surged against the sttrdy old Wees that rose 
up like gray, time-worn rooks. I was very hap¬ 
py—so happy that the world seemed filled with 
nothing bat the sweetest plea sure , and half on- 
consciously my band *ole Into Archibald’s, and 
I looked into bis face, loving to feast my glad¬ 
dened heart in tbe gentie tenderness that lighted 
his eyes. He looked happy, yet so very quiet, 
that I wondered at it. 

"Archibald, what an yea thinking of?” 

"Of heaven.” 

EBs voice was so low and solemn, that I sat 
for a moment very still, and half awed by Mi 
unexpected answer, I looked at him inquiringly, 
and he went on: 

" I was thinking how bHssfcl It would be, to 
know that from this s weetest of all earthly hap¬ 
piness, we could together step upon die shining 
shores of paradise, Where no sorrow nor evil 
could ever come between ns to tear asunder the 
pare love of oar hearts. My little one, so much 
I love yon, that my fears of losing yon make me 
weak and trembling for the future.” 

He passed his hand over my free with hit fa¬ 
miliar, soothing touch. 

" 0, Archibald, what could ever make ns cease 
to love each other ? I would not want to live a 
moment longer, if I thought the time would ever 
come when another would take my place in your 
heart. JJfo would be a loag dreary wretched¬ 
ness, not worth having. I do not believe heaven 
would be heaven to me without you.” 

How my tool gushed up in my words as the 
tears did to my eyes. 

"My sweet little girl. She to all my own. 
She will Ions me for e ver all the pore flowers of 
her heart she has twined around me. She will 
be my comfort when alt others frfl me, her frafl 
form for my sake will stand up strongly before 
every blast For my sake she wifi ever remain 
tree and good; the current of her quiet life wifi 
flow into my own, soothing Its turbulent waves 
into peace and calmness. When others turn 
from me coldly, she will come softly and place 
her brave little hand in mine, looking up into 
my face with the same trust and confidence, and 
ever in her sonl the same sweet song will fill her 
whole being with music—the same lips will send 
up from their smiling curves the cheering words, 
'Archibald, I love yon/ ” 
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A TXAR OF MY LIFE. 


He sat looking afor off at tike green breakers 
of grass, seemingly forgetful that I heard Mm, 
as if talking to himself. How more than sweet 
his words were to ■re. They filled np the long, 
dreary time that followed, as the loneliest woods 
are filled with the echoes of a rich strain of oro¬ 
tic, yet at that moment there fell over me a vague 
• fear of the future, a dread lest the idol I bowed 
down to worship might be taken from me- I 
could not check the sob that burnt from my lips, 
or the tears that rained down my cheeks. He 
drew his arm around my waist, and spoke ten¬ 
der and loving words to na 

“ Don’t cry, Florence, your team wring my 
heart” 

“ 0, Archibald, what if yon should see some 
one fairer and better than I—some one who 
would cause yon to forget me?” 

“ Look np into my face, Florence, and remem¬ 
ber what I am going to say to yon. I should 
have died that day, bad not your father found 
me lying bleeding and insensible in the duty 
road where my horse had thrown met But ha 
took me to your quiet home, and your care and 
tenderness saved me* I found yon a contented 
and cheerful girl—your life had been n long 
sunny dream, unfleshed by even the lightest 
clouds. From being grateful, I came to love 
yen with all the fervor and depth of my soul. 
Yon wound yourself amongst the fibres of my 
heart, till to tear you away from it, would bo to 
break its most delicate tendrils. To love you 
was not an impulse, but the purifying and elevat¬ 
ing of my whole nature The footing grew slow¬ 
ly and steadily upon me, too deeply rooted to 
ever be tom apart from me again. Whatever 
else yon do, never doubt me. Other faees may 
he Surer, other eyes brighter, other forms more 
frill of grace, bat, O, Florence, to me there is no 
other heart on earth so true and good as yours, 
no other tittle girl in all the wide world, who can 
so completely and perfectly render me happy. 
Yon suit me, Florence, and I will be true to yon 
end love yon as long as 1 live, sq help me God 1” 

“Bless yon, Archibald, Mess yon a thousand 
times over. 1 believe yon, I will never doubt' 
you. How thankful I am that yon love me. 
The present is so happy that its boors slip 
through my life tike golden threads, making all 
the minutes of the past stem dark and dull from 
contrast” 

He lifted me from our grassy seat, and we 
walked on through the hard path that wound its 
way through the orchard, like a trail of white 
foem on the ocean, till we reached the garden, 
gay with touch-me-nots, and yellow with mari¬ 
golds, while here and them a hollyhock, held op 


its scarlet cap, or tt poppy flaunted its gundy 
colors proudly shave a motet bunch of pinto, 
or red sweet williams, 

Then he left me, and a moment later I heard 
the clatter ef his horse’s foeft as he cantered off 
down the road. I sat on the door-step a long 
time afterwards, thinking of all he had said to 
me, and listening to the feroff hum of voices at 
the camp, or the shrill music of the fife and drum. 
Evary now and then a squad of soldiers would 
paes up the road, whistling and singing little 
snatshee ef patriotic airs, or talking and thinking 
of time* at homo. 

I wondered how I had ever lived before Archi¬ 
bald Tracy cam* to me. My life before that 
bad been so tame and quiet: now it was one 
ef tnamlfenoas happiness. I remembered bow 1 
shrank np within mysslf tbs morning I heard 
that a regiment bad beeb quartered in our imme¬ 
diate neighborhood. I dreaded to have our 
p e a c ef ul ways bseksn in upon by hundreds ef 
stranger eyes and stranger forms. I did not 
know then that amongst the thousand bravo 
hearts in that loyal band, one would learn to 
beat for me alone* I did not know that beneath 
a Mae uniform flowed the rich life blood of one 
for whom I would gladly spill my own. Bat I 
knew it a month latsr, when Archibald Tracy 
whispered to me the first words of love that had 
ever g r ee ted my earn. * At I sat there that even¬ 
ing, I counted over with childish joy, the many 
golden days that lay between the now and then, 
and thanked God that in the fntnre I would 
know many even brighter. 

Mother broke in upon my sweet dreaming by 
calling me in to set the table for copper. Half 
an hour afterwards, as I stood at the kitchen ta¬ 
ble washing dishes, some one caught me round 
the waist, and kissed me fully on the tips before 
I «>uld tear myself away. I turned around an¬ 
grily and indignantly, expecting to see some 
impertinent intruder, but met instead, Archibald's 
laughing gaxe. I tried to look dignified, and a 
tittle offended, hot he commenced speaking be¬ 
fore I could chide him. 

“My tittle girl will not be angry with me, 
when I tell her this is the last evening I shall 
spend with her for a long time—-perhaps thevasy 
last.” 

His tones fell hue the gravest tenderness. 

“ O, Archibald 1” 

I could not say another word, bat sat down 
on a chair perfectly helpless in my sudden fear 
and misery. My free most have been very white, 
for became to me and said : 

“My poor blighted lily. For yonr sake I 
grieve that the long expected order has tome. 
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Too most bear op b r n v el yy though, and toioo* 
bar the great and good oaoae I am fighting for.” 

“ I know all that, Archibald—how mock our 
dear country needs the senrioe of every brave 
and true man, and I do not ask you for my sake 
to tom aside from your doty, but, O, Archibald, 
how can I bear all the torturing suspense, all the 
wild yearning to see you, and the king, long ab- 
aence from you!” 

“God will give yoo strength, my dearest 
Only remember that as long as I have life left, 
my heart will be with yoo—that for the sake of 
the treasure I leave behind me, my hand will be 
nerved to brave, better deeds.” 

He passed his arm around me, and drew me 
into the parlor. We eat down on the old fash- 
ioned sofa in the dim twilight, both of os sad 
•nd silent, both of os feeling that only through 
God's mercy and goodness could are ever spend 
another evening together. After a while be spoke 
of the future—of the home he would carry am to 
at the close of the terrible war. He pktared to 
me what our lives would be when spent together, 
trying to hide with the brightness of what was 
to me the darkness of the present. 

How soon the two hours passed away; they 
did not seem half so long to me. I thought of a 
thousand things I wished to say that were yet 
unsaid. At list he rose to go. I tried so hard 
to be brave—to choke doWh the tears that smoth¬ 
ered my utterance—-to look up into his lace and 
smile, so that he might remember me looking 
cheerful. I knew that others sent off their loved 
ones, and bade them godspeed in their noble 
cause, and why should I refuse to give up my 
darling f I could not be brave, I could only 
wind my arms around him and mofcten his dark 
hair with my tears. I thought then my heart 
would break. I did not know there was another 
grief in store for me far more uneodurabie. He 
unwound my arms from his neck, and held me 
so that he could look in my face with a long, 
yeaniing gaze. 

M Let me set her dear face in my heart as ill 
one bright jewel. Let me remember ever that 
she is mine, and that if I live she will love me, 
and if I did, she will weep that I am gone. O, 
Florence, Florence!” 

He clasped me to him suddenly, as if he would 
never let me go. Then he spoke more calmly: 

“ What has my little girl to say to met Has 
she no encouraging words to cheer me on t” 

“ Only be true to your country, to God, and 
to me, Archibald, and it is all I can ask.” 

“ Well, then, good-by, little one, write to me 
very often, and take the best eare of yourself, for 
you are mine, now.” 


I saw the tears rolling slohrly down his ftoe, 
and I wailed out in my anguish; 

u if I could only go with you, to screen your 
precious life with mine I But I am weak and 
childish—I will, I must bo stronger. Good-by, 
dear Archibald, and may God forever bless you.” 

I broke down in the wildest sobs, and be kiss¬ 
ed me again and again, then put me gently from • 
him, and hurried down to the gate. I felt like 
running after him, and begging him never to 
leave me in my utter loneliness; but I only sat 
and strained my eyes till his dear form was en¬ 
veloped in the darkness, sod I dropped on my 
knees and prayed for his safety as I had never 
prayed for my own. 

I heard the shrill whistle of the midnight train 
that bore him and his mgiment away from me, 
and I felt as if at e ver y revolution of the heavy 
wheel, my heart fell torn and bleeding into the 
darkness of despair. 

The next morning I missed the roll of tbs 
drum, the tramp of the soldiers, and the hum of 
voices. The white tents had vanished in the 
night, and the old stillness and quiet fell over 
the country, bat to me it was the terrible silence 
that forebodes a storm. 

A week afterwards there came to me a pr e sen t 
from my dear one. I could have cried for joy, 
as I saw this new proof of his thoughtfulness. 

It was two costly rose bushes, hung with their 
white and crimson jewels, sod a beautiful guitar, 
with some music arranged for it, and best and 
dearest of all, a letter from him, telling me that 
for his sake I must cultivate my natural taste for 
music, that nothing else would please him so 
much, because he knew it would be a source of 
delight to me. His whole fetter brimmed over 
with the sweetest affection. It threw over my 
soul the first bright gleam that had lighted it 
since his departure. 

It made me so happy to know there was some¬ 
thing I could do to please him, and I gave all 
my energies to the pleasant task he bad assigned 
me. The days passed on more fleetly after that, 
yet they were long, bleak days to me at the beet. 
His letters fluttered into my life like white-wing¬ 
ed doves, soothing me with their sweetness, as 
nothing else save his actual presence could have 
done. 

All this time the regi m ent to which he belong¬ 
ed had been quartered at Camp Wood, in a state 
of comparative inactivity, yet I constantly feared 
to hear they had been ordered to some new and 
dangerous post. You can never know, reader, 
unless you have seen your best beloved go forth 
to war, all the torturing suspense I endured in 
those three short months. 
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Father came in one morning vUh a smile on 
his pleasant face, and threw me a fetter. I knew 
the writing at a glance. How my heart always 
throbbed when I saw it. This time I ran off to 
my room and dropped down in the homely old 
arm chair, before I broke the seal. I could al¬ 
most see the sweet words it contained. I read, 
feeling myself growing faint and cold all the 
while, these words: 

“I scarcely know bow to aak H» yet I hope 
you will forgive me, Florence, for what I have 
already said, and what I am now going to say 
to you. When fate threw me in your society 
last summer, I admired many of your noble 
characteristics, and that admiratfoo, mingled 
with gratitude for your kindneea to me whilst I 
was suffering, was by me mistaken for love. I 
am sorry that this ever happened, and if I could, 
would freely undo the past; but since that can¬ 
not he done, let us at feast reettty my mistake in 
the future, and release me from an engagement 
that most necessarily become painful to both of 
ns, under snch circumstances. I should probably 
never have discovered my error, bad I not met 
since 1 came here, a lovely and sweet girl, who 
has secured all the love I am capable of bestow¬ 
ing on any one. Pardon me for the wrong I 
have done yon, and believe me ever your friend, 
^Aboszbald Tbaot.” 

The letter dropped from my nerveless hand, 
and 1 sat as if frozen to the chair. My agony 
held me motionless with its bony fingers. I 
wickedly prayed that God would take my worth¬ 
less life that moment, because it seemed a bur¬ 
den too heavy to carry. I got np and went to 
the little mirror that hung over my table, and 
looked at myself as a stranger would have look¬ 
ed at me. I saw a dark, plain face, a head cov¬ 
ered with a mass of brown hair, and a form al¬ 
most childish in its slightness. That was all— 
there was nothing lovely there; none of the 
beauty Archibald had praised in another. Idiot 
that 1 had been, to think that for me be could 
ever feel more than the commonest friendship. 
I hated myself then, my plain face, my slight 
figure, my homely clothes. It would have been 
joy to me to have been laid out stiff and white 
on my little bed, if I had known the sight would 
greet Archibald’s eyes. 

This desperate feeling wore away at last, and 
pride came to my rescue. Plain as I was, my 
heart was purer and truer than his. I had never 
found a trusting heart only to play with it for 
awhile, then throw it carelessly from me. I had 
never entered a happy home and been nnrsed by 
its kind inma’es, only to turn viper like, and 
sting my preservers. This thought gave me 
strength to do, and to take pleasure in doing, 
what I could never have done otherwise. 

“ I appreciate and understand your character 
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for the first time in my life. Besides this, I have 
nothing to say to yon, saving that yon are free." 

I foot special pains with my writing. I did 
not wish him to think my fetter had been written 
with an unsteady hand or aching heart. I was 
calm mid resolute in the task before me. I went 
down stabs to assist mother with the dinner, and 
acquitted myself so well, that she did not dream 
anything more than usual had occurred. I was 
too wretched and too proud to shed tears. I 
went to the post-office myself that evening, to be 
am my letter was mailed. I felt a keen, impa¬ 
tient longing for him to receive it, so that he 
might know it did not pain me to give him up. 
I wanted him to know the light in which I view¬ 
ed him—I wanted to make him feel if possible, 
that I had never really cared for him. 

Scarcely a week passed before another letter 
came from him. O, the wild yearning that filled 
my heart as I saw it, yet I took it resolutely 
without breaking the seal, enclosed it in another 
envelope, and returned it to him. I could not 
forbear writing on the back of his own fetter: 

" The mocking farce is over. We have both 
acted our parts admirably—so let the end be 
welcomed, now that it has come, and do not seek 
to prolong it." 

Still another letter came, but I returned it also, 
and after that, a long, sickening silence foil be¬ 
tween us. Yet I felt a feverish desire to improve 
myself the same as if he yet loved me. I prac¬ 
tised my music with move than ordinary dili¬ 
gence. I watched over the flowers he had given 
me, and loved them because they were from 
him. I took the most scrnpnlons pains with my 
simple wardrobe, anxious to look as I knew he 
had always loved to see me. I would not ac¬ 
knowledge to myself then, why I did this; I 
would have it that it was for my own pleasure, 
but I know now, that it was because I had never 
for a moment ceased to love him, unworthy 
theagh he had proved himself to be. 

One raw, chilly day, I tied on my hood, threw 1 
a heavy shawl around me, and started ont for a 
long walk. I was too restless to stay at home 
—a something within me urged me away from 
the house, and towards the railroad. It was al¬ 
most train time, and a wild desire to see if any 
one got off at our station, took possession of me. 
I hurried rapidly along, almost running, lest I 
should be late. I was in no mood to mingle 
with the idle group that thronged the small plat¬ 
form, so 1 walked off by myself to where the 
railroad was cut through a bill, making an al¬ 
most perpendicular precipice fully sixty feet in 
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I stood impatiently waiting to hear the hoarse 
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A TEAS OF MY LIFE, 


whittle, tiQ I grew so weary I could keep quiet 
no longer. I did what I had always feared to 
do before—walked to the very edge of the preci¬ 
pice, and looked down at the track that lay far 
beneath me, looking like a tong yellow ribbon, 
its edges woven in with slender hkok threads. 

While I stood there, I eanght the gkam of a 
Mae uniform, and a soldier, nnconsdous that I 
viewed him from my high perch, walked leisure* 
ly over the ties that barred the road. The eight 
sent a thrill through my heart—I never saw a 
soldier hut that I thought of Archibald. Soma* 
thing prompted him to pause and look upward. 
I felt a giddiness and weakness seise me, as I 
saw faintly bnt perfectly, the features that had 
wound themselves ineffaceably in my heert In 
the sadden delirium of joy that beeet mm, I for¬ 
got the wrong he had done me, and stretched 
forth my hands to him with a wild cry. At that 
moment I felt myself felling from the lofty height 
on which I had stood. The feat sensation was 
one of indescribable horror, the next was a fierce 
kind of delight, that in a second move, I should 
be lying crashed and lifeless at the feet of the 
man I worshipped. I wondered if it would not 
send a pang through his heart, to see my bleed¬ 
ing form, and to know that for his sake I had 
lost my life. But such was not to be my fete, 
for I was caught half way down in my perilous 
descent, and hang helpless between earth and 
heaven. I heard a shout far below me; a voice 
that thrilled every fibre of my heart even in that 
moment of terror greeted my ears. 

“ Keep perfectly still, for God’s sake, and you 
may yet be saved." 

I obeyed him as a little child might have done, 
yet every moment I feared to hear the heavy 
fumbling of the train, and I knew that if my 
frail support gave way, I should be dashed upon 
the truck, perhaps beneath the very wheels of 
the cars. I thought of all the agony that would 
fill the souls of my parents should I be tahen 
home to them torn limb from limb, a quivering, 
bleeding mass of flesh; and I v prayed fervently, 
move for their sakes than my own, that I might 
be spared such a doom. 

It seemed a tong hour to me, though it could 
not have been more than five minutes, before I 
heard the tramping of many feet above me, and 
a confined murmuring of voices. I knew that 
all that could be done, my kind-hearted neigh¬ 
bors would do to save me, and the thought that 
Archibald was in their midst, gave me now hope 
and courage. I had instinctively caught hold 
of a small bush within my reach, when I first 
felt myself caught in my fall, and with a strength 
that nothing bnt desperation could have given* I 


dung to H, not daring to look above or below 
me. At last I knew they were lowering some 
one to rescue me. O, the wild joy of that mo¬ 
ment I shall never forget.' Presently the bosh 
to which I held was caught by a firm hand, and 
the person said to me: 

“Do not stir. I am going to tie this rope 
around you, and they will draw you safely and 
slowly np. Do not be afraid; the rope is strong 
and new, and brave, willing hands and warm 
hearts are ready to receive you." 

I knew the voice, and even then my fears were 
for him more than myself. 

“What will yon do, Archibald? I will not 
go and leave yon in danger." 

The words dropped from my lips before I 
knew it. 

“ Do not fear for me, I shall be perfectly safe." 

He bound the rope tightly around me, and the 
next moment I felt myself going slowly upward. 
A wild shout of joy rang out on the air, as I was 
laid fainting and exhausted in the midst of the 
sympathetic and excited throng. No one had 
known who it was, bnt the news had spread like 
wildfire, that a woman had fallen half way down 
the deep cat, and from at least a score of throats 
the cry of joy went upward. 

My first thought was of Archibald. What if 
he should lose his hold and be precipitated up¬ 
on the railroad, as they had feared I would be! 
The suspense of that moment was more unendur¬ 
able than any that had come before it, and when 
I at last saw the dear free appear above the brink, 
and knew that he was safe, I burst into a passion 
of thankful tears. He smiled gratefully to the 
crowd, but came straight to where I sat on the 
ground, and bending down, said in tones so low 
that no one else could hear them: 

“I thank God, Florence, that I have been 
permitted to be the hnmbto instrument of saving 
your life. Yon must try to forgive me for pain¬ 
ing yon again with a sight of my face. I have 
been wandering around restlessly all day, hoping 
and praying I might catch one glimpse of you 
before the train came. I have been home on a 
furlough, and stopped over in the hope of hear* 
ing at least one word from your lips. My prayer 
has been granted, and I leave the dear old place, 
carrying with me the blessed assurance that I 
have held you in my arms again, even for one 
short moment. Good-by, I bear the train com¬ 
ing—we shall probably never meet again." 

His voice trembled with the depth of his emo¬ 
tion, and he wrong my hand passionately as ho 
spoke. 

“0, Archibald, whatever the past has been, 
behove that! aptatleass-gratofel to yon for per- 
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filing your life to sore mine. May the God of 
battles preserve you.” 

I feh then that it would have been a mercy to 
have allowed my weary heart to find peace and 
me ia death, rather than to have found him thus, 
only to lose him again. He harried off, and five 
minutes afterwards the train bore him rapidly 
away, and I was left to hear his praise falling 
front every lip; to hear one and all call him 
brave and good. It was sweet to hear their 
words, yet I thought with bitterness of the heart 
he had ruthlessly crushed—all his courage could 
net eaase me to forget it. He had not saved mo 
because be loved me, but because he would not 
have wished even a brut# to meet with such a 
horrible death. 

Well, the cold, frosty whiter wore its white 
garments threadbare, and here and there in the 
sonny robe could be seen a rent filled up with a 
little patch of brown earth, and a few blades of 
green grass. After a long while the birds came, 
and the air grew more balmy, the sky more 
golden. My heart cast aside some of its darkest 
mourning with the leaden clouds of winter. I 
had learned at last to say half cheerfully, " Thy 
will, not mine be done ” 

I wondered much if Archibald waa yet mar¬ 
ried. I read over with the keenest interest and 
deepest fears, the list of killed and wounded in 
the battle of Fort Donelson, and thanked God 
that Archibald's name did not greet my sight. 
Bnt at last telegraphic news of the great battle of 
Shiloh reached ns, and finally the daiy papers 
came pouring in with all the heart* rend mg par¬ 
ticulars. I know not what kept me from faint¬ 
ing, when I read, half way down a long column, 
14 Lieutenant Archibald Tracy—moitaUy wound¬ 
ed.” All the old fondness, all my wHd love 
sprung up anew for him then. It was enough 
for me to know he was suffering among strangers, 
that perhaps even then his Hps were parched and 
burning for a draught of cold water. I taw in 
imagination, the white face stained with blood, 
the high brow moistened with drops of anguish. 
Every feeling within me rose up and bade mo go 
to him. Perhaps he would be glad to see even 
me at such a time; at least, I conk* contribute 
to his comfort, but how was I to go ? Our Blen¬ 
der means would not admit of such an extrava¬ 
gance, and I sat down and wept the bitterest 
tears I ever shed in my life, when I at last felt I 
must stay away from him—that I could not be 
allowed the sad, sweet privilege of being with 
Mm in his dying hours. 

A sudden thought seized me, and I ran joy* 
fhlly to my small trunk, and took from it a watch, 
quite ancient in style, yet of the purest gold. It 
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had been given to me by my mother's brother, 
mid was the only thing of any real value I had 
eves possessed. Heretofore I had regarded it as 
sacred, but now I resolved to part with it for 
Archibald'8 sake. I threw on my bonnet and 
started off for the village, two miles distant, for¬ 
getting to he weary in my great eagerness. I 
went into the 1 only jewelry store in the place. 
The owner was an old friend of mine, and in a 
few simple words I told him my errand. He 
looked at the wateh critieizingly, then ashed me 
what hud caused me to wish to part with it. I 
hesitated a moment, then told him my reasons 
candidly. He listened kindly and encouragfog- 
ingly to my story. Then he fold me the watch 
was indeed a very valuable one, and he would 
gladly give me the amount necessary to defray 
my travelling expenses. He said also that he 
would not part with it for a year, so that I might 
have ample opportunities for redeeming it. I 
thanked him gratefully, and hastened back borne 
to toll my parents. They expostulated faintly, 
bnt their hearts were with my oanse from the 
first, and their consent was soon gained. 

I started the next morning, and two duys later 
fonnd me In Louisville, where he had been con¬ 
veyed. On every aide of me I heard people talk¬ 
ing of the greet victory, and rejoicing over it, 
bnt my heart overflowed with bitterness at the 
sound of their words. For me the land was 
draped in the deepest mourning, because frit pre¬ 
cious blood had been spilled. 

I found my way to his hospital after much de¬ 
lay and suspense, and at last stood by the little 
cot on which he lay. I cared not that strangers 
stood around- me-—I knelt down beside him, and 
kissed his white face Over and over again, bath¬ 
ing it with my hot tears. He did not know me 
—his beautiful eyes were dull and meaningless, 
his voice didnot call my name, his hand did not 
clasp my own. I prayed that if he died I might 
die with him. Then in my despair I foil that I 
woul d not let death rob me of him, that I would 
take him up in' my arms and hold him so closely 
that even the grave could not snatch him from 
me. I felt that so long as I stayed with him, he 
could not die. 

For two long weeks I never left him, saving 
to snatch a few hours of restless slumber. But 
at last the physician began to give me a faint 
hope that he might yet Hve. O, the sweet pray¬ 
er of thanks that flooded my sotd at that mo¬ 
ment Even I had scarcely dared hope for so 
much. In a few more days the danger was past, 
and his wound, which had been a terrible one, 
almost tearing his arm from bis shoulder, began 
fo show symptoms of a permanent cure. In anr 
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other day, the surgeon said consciousness would 
return, and he said, too, that but for my careful 
nursing, Archibald Tracy would surely have 
been numbered amongst the dead. Sweet as it 
was for me to know this, it cost me a pang to 
think I had saved his life for another. With as¬ 
surances of his safety, thoughts of self forced 
themselves upon me. I felt that I had done all 
I could do for him, and I did not wish to stay 
till he became conscious, lest he should besiege 
me with words of thanks, or imagine that I wish¬ 
ed to force myself upon him and renew our old 
ties. I shrank from the very thought with soora 
and loathing. He had been a traitor to me onoe, 
and I would not be duped again. 

I stood by his cot in the dim twilight* silently 
asking God to bless and strengthen and give 
him a life of happiness. He moaned uneasily in 
his sleep, and muttered a few broken words. I 
bent my head to hear them, and they fell on my 
wounded heart like balm. 

“ Florence—my little one—she is all my own." 

I kissed him lightly and tore myself away, 
fearing to trust myself longer, lest in my weak¬ 
ness I could not go at alL The next morning 
found me going rapidly homeward. My parents 
were almost frightened at my wan face and hol¬ 
low eyes, for I was worn out with long watching 
and much loss of sleep. A few weeks of judi¬ 
cious nursing quite restored me, however, and I 
went on again in my quiet life, as if no wild 
wave had raffled its calmness. Two more months 
passed. As I sat in my own room late one eve¬ 
ning, mother came in and said, with forced qui¬ 
etness : 

“ Florence, Mr. and Mrs. Tracy are in the 
parlor, and wish to see you, to return their 
thanks." 

My mother gulped down the great sob that 
half choked her, and drew my head on her bosom. 

“ O, mother, was it not enough to kill every 
sweet fresh hope of my life, that they must come 
thus to mock me with a glimpse of the happiness 
I once prayed should be mine t It is cruel, it is 
wicked to treat me so. Mother, tell them I can¬ 
not see them. It is adding insult to injury to 
ask it." 

My mother spoke soothingly. 

“ You will go down, Florence. Be calm and 
womanly. My dear little daughter must not 
waver at the last moment" 

"I will go, mother." 

I said this quietly, but she knew the pain the 
few words cost me, and kissed me affectionately 
before she left the room. 

Half unconscious what I did, I put on a dress 
that had once been praised by him, and twining 


in my hair a bunch of sweet violets, my simple 
toilet was made. I smiled disdainfully at the 
figure reflected in the little mirror. What did it 
matter whether I appeared lovely to him or not! 
She, his wife was beautiful, and was not that 
enough? 

There was a frigid smile on my lips, as I open¬ 
ed the parlor door and stood on the threshold. 
I wanted them both to see that I too was happy, 
that the past was to me but a summer’s dream, 
half fo. gotten. In spite of my efforts at self- 
command, my heart gave a sudden throb, as I 
saw Archibald’s pale face when he rose to meet 
me. He took both my hands, and looked down 
in my face with the same mournful, yearning 
gaze, that I remembered at our farewell a year 
before. Neither of us spoke. I would have giv¬ 
en worlds to have been able to greet Him with 
some ordinary phrase of welcome, bat my lips 
seemed glued together. At last he turned to a 
veiled figure sitting in the old rocking-chair. 

“ Florence, this is Mrs. Tracy." 

He led me up to her, and I bowed slightly, 
but did not raise my eyes to her face. I did nos 
wish to look at her, lest in seeing the loveliness 
that had won him, I should learn to hate her. I 
felt a pair of arms around my neck, and tears 
upon my face—then a voice like Archibald's, 
save that it was softer and sweeter, fell on my 
ears. 

“ Yon saved my dear boy's life, and I could 
not help coming to bless you for it, and to teU 
you how I have prayed for you, and how I love 
you even now." 

A light flashed over me, and I looked np into 
the kind, motherly face, with a feeling of thank¬ 
fulness too pure to describe. I murmured a few 
oonfbsed words in reply, yet few as they were, 
they expressed my heartfelt happiness. 

Archibald took me from his mother's arms, 
and led me to the window. Then he told ms 
the cruel deception that had been practised upon 
os to destroy our love. How a comrade who 
had always hated him for some imagined wrong, 
had written the cold and unfeeling letter that I 
had received, copying his very language, to 
make his wicked plot more sore of success, and 
bow my answer came to him, a cruel mystery, 
filling bis life with the darkest despair. That be 
had written to ms twice, only to have his letters 
returned, and that at last there was nothing kft 
for him to believe, saving that 1 had wantonly 
trifled with the purest affections of his sonL 
Then he went on to tell me that his treacherous 
comrade had been wounded, and was in the sqme 
hospital to which he had been conveyed, and that 
after he—Archibald—bad recovered, the guilty 
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wretch, with the fear of an untimely death before 
him, had confessed his crime. He stood in si¬ 
lence after he had finished his story, till I spoke 
to him. 

“Archibald, can yon ever forget and forgive 
my nnjnst suspicions ? I ought to hare known 
that yon did not write that letter, yet the writing 
was so like yonrs I could not doubt it. My 
misery has punished me sufficiently—will you 
not pardon me?” 

“ My dearest one, I have nothing to forgive. 
We have both been innocent sufferers. I can 
feel nothing but the deepest happiness that you 
are given back to me again. When I fell wound¬ 
ed on the battle field, my thoughts wafted them¬ 
selves away from the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded and dying, and the dull roar of artillery, 
and wound themselves fondly around you. I 
imagined just how you looked at that moment— 
I thought of the old orchard where we sat the 
evening I left you, and I thought how sweet it 
would be to die there, if you were only with me. 
I took your picture from my bosom, and it smil¬ 
ed on me lovingly, as if brave and fearless for 
my sake, even in that scene of horrible confusion. 
O, Florence, how I loved you, even when I 
thought you false to me—how little did I dream 
that this sweet hour of peace would ever fold its 
white wings in my life. When I found myself 
in the hospital, I thought first of all of your 
miniature, but the little treasure was lost, and 1 
felt that nothing could ever replace it. Yet when 
they told me of foe angel who had ministered to 
my wants, a new life thrilled my veins. I knew 
you loved me, or you would not have come. 
After I could be removed, they sent me home to 
my mother. It would have done your heart 
good, to have heard how she blessed you, when 
I told her what you had done for me. She pray¬ 
ed that Heaven would give you to her for a 
daughter. Florence, darling, shall I tell her 
that her prayer is soon to be answered V 9 

I reached up my band and drew his dear face 
down to mine. 

“ Tell her, dear Archibald, that for your sake 
I love her now, and that I am sure in the here¬ 
after, I will love her for her own. 1 ' 

He called her to us. 

“ Mother, she is ours.” 

" My dear little daughter, I was never half so 
happy before in my life/' 

That evening, as Archibald and I sat on the 
doorstep, be drew from his pocket a little pack¬ 
age, and placed it in my hand. 

" What is it, Archibald V* 

“A proof that you are the noblest, dearest, 
truest girl in existence. 'Ipen 


I obeyed him, and took from the mass of pink 
cotton, the watch that had once been mine. I 
felt the glad tears rush to my eyes at sight of it. 

“ How did you ever come by it, Archibald ?" 

“ The jeweller told me all about your noble 
sacrifice—he is an old friend of mine, too. My 
precious little girl, I can never thank or love you 
enough for this. The watch is yours, now, and 
you must never part with it again, even for my 
sake/ 1 

He got up and brought me the guitar, and ask¬ 
ed me to sing for him. His face lighted up with 
pleasure as he listened. 

“ Your voice is so peculiarly sweet, so full of 
soul and feeling, that it beautifies your whole 
face. Florence, I am very proud of you/' 

Then together we sung his favorite—“ Fairy 
Bell." I could not have asked for sweeter hap¬ 
piness than that which filled my life, as I listened 
to his expressive voice. 

“ The sound of that gentle voice. 

The glaaee of that eye, 

Surround me with raptures. 

That no other heart can sigh.” 

The long, eventful year is over, reader, and I 
am Mrs. Archibald Tracy. 

THE LUDICROUS SIDE. 

The power of discovert^ a comic point, of 
appreciating a humorous hit, and enjoying the 
fun of a droll position, is a gift not to be despised. 
It is not a vain, silly, or unbecoming thing, as 
some moping owls and grave dnUards suppose. 
It is indeed, like all human faculties, liable to 
abuse, and capable of being perverted to evil; 
bat it is essentially a good gift, and ought to be 
turned to the good account of which it is suscep¬ 
tible, and to manifest itself in the increase of the 
cheerfulness, the happiness, and the affection of 
social and family life. We might go further; 
we might say, and adduce mnch evidence to sup¬ 
port the proposition, that as humor is discerned 
only by those who can to some extent catch the 
feeling and spirit of the humorist, so the sense 
of discernment of humor is one phase or depart¬ 
ment of sympathy, and thus the springs of mirth- 
fhlness and kindness are not far distant; and 
many a home, amid the alternations of joy or 
sorrow that darken or brighten the course of life, 
has found an ever fresh gladness in the comic 
vein and jocund humor of some mirthful member 
of the family. Many of the best men we have ever 
known—tbe best in the highest sense of the term 
—with the best heads and the best hearts, have 
been men who thoroughly appreciated and highly 
enjoyed true humor .—North British Review . 


COURAGE. 

Mere physical insensibility to danger does not 
constitute courage. Nearly all brave men have 
been finely organized, and therefore of nervous 
temperament. Caesar was nervous, so was Bona- 

f >arte, and so was Nelson. The Duke of Wel- 
iogton saw a man tarn pale as he marched np to 
a battery. “ That," said he, “ is a brave man 
he knows his daoger, but faces it." 
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[OftlGIMAL.] 

U.WSB TO ANNA F-. 


BT MARY PERCIVAL. 


We hail thy coming, gentle spring, 

And hopeful bless the hour, 

When we may roam the meadows gay, 
And seek the vine-wreathed bower. 

’Tis sweet to know a Power divine 
Supplies each blessing rare; 

The changing seasons as they roll, 
Proclaim a Father’s care. 

Each feathered songster of the grove 
Instinctive feels the change, 

And wake anew their vocal powers 
O'er hill and valley range. 

Each simple floweret of the lea 
Feels spring’s reviving breath; 

Awakes again ’neath vernal suns, 

And graces many a wreath. 

The birds and flowers, all nature, too, 
Yield many varied joys; 

While hill, and grove, and streamlet, too, 
Abound in Nature's toys. 

Anna, these joys are pure and fair, 

They cheer our pathway here; 

But Meseiogs brighter, dearer far, 

Greet us each passing year. 

Love and affection's gentle sway 
Hold empire o’er each breast; 

These are the treasures most we prize, 
These yield the promised rest. 


Iobioumx.J 

THE PJUJITOJf OF THE CUFF. 


BT MBS. C. F. GBRRT. 


CHAPTER I. 

“ Shadow not forth. 0, thou land of dreams, 

The Past as is fled by my own blue stream; 

Make not my spirit within me burn 

For the scenes and the hours that may ne’er return!" 

“The night draws on— it is time for the 
Phantom of the Cliff to haunt these rocks once 
more!" And as she spoke, a hollow laugh, with 
something weird and unearthly in its sound, rang 
out on the cool, crisp October air. 

She had just paused on the topmost height of 
a steep, jagged cliff, hanging over the sea—that 
tall, stern women, who night after night was 
seen to haunt the Drummond Rocks. The thick 
hair streaming la the wind, and the shaggy 
hxows also were of a dull, sodden gray ; her 


eyes looked like dim fires flickering in heaps oi 
gray ashes; a gray cloak shrouded her from 
head to foot, aud she seemed indeed what she 
was supposed to be—a gray ghost hovering be¬ 
tween two worlds. 

There was Indian blood in her veins, bat yon 
could not have traced its crimson on cheek and 
lip, its jetty blackness amid the dishevelled 
tresses, its half fierce, half tender light in the 
depths of the dusky eyes, nor the gorgeous taste 
which revels in nodding plumes, gay wampum, 
and all that is bright and fancifuL To have 
looked upon the stranger, then, you would not 
have dreamed that her beauty had in days gone 
by lit up the Massachusetts woods like the 
plumage of a tropic bird; and yet such was the 
fact. One great grief, one heavy blow had 
crashed out love, beauty, joy, pride, and trans¬ 
formed her into the gray, stern woman I have 
described. 

Sunset glow and twilight purple had alike 
flashed from sea and sky ere she reached the 
cliff, but the harvest moon hung aloft like a 
great silver lamp, and in its radiance hill, valley, 
rock and wave took a new charm. No Southern 
forest ever tossed richer foliage in the breeze 
than the grand old woods that swept back from 
the shore; no mimosa, or tropic lily, with gold- 
mottled petals, and hearts of flame, could show 
more brilliant dyes than the wild flowers, in 
whose cresses a stray moonbeam here and there 
slept like some silver-robed fay. In her girl¬ 
hood Giuleme had loved the autumn for the 
pomp it lent the wilderness and its gifts of bloom 
and fruitage; but now she had no heart to braid 
the berries of the sumach and mountain-ash 
around her hair, or heap her canoe with wood- 
grapes, and so she stood gazing around her like 
a grim statue. Suddenly, however, the dark 
face, which had hitherto been stony and myste¬ 
rious as thq Egyptian Sphynx, began to barn; 
the features worked, the eyes flashed, and the 
tall form trembled in every limb. The quick 
Indian ear had caught the sound of a voice—a 
deep-toned, manly voice—singing a Scotch bal¬ 
lad. Giuleme drew nearer to the verge of the 
cliff, aud listened with intense eagerness. 

“ Methought my heart was dead,** she mut¬ 
tered. “ Why does it beat so at the sound of a 
voice, whiph has aU the strange music of Philip 
Carlisle's ? Years have come and gone since it 
has throbbed thus—can it be that his soul is 
calling to me from the great hunting-grounds be¬ 
yond the grave V* 

She pansed, her breath came in sc^den gasps, 
her lips were white and tremulous, as her keen 
eye swept the moonlit waters. At a little dis- 
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fence from the shore lay a tiny island, famed for 
Its wild berries and grapes; foOr or five ladies, 
and as many gentlemen, had just emerged from 
the thicket of verdure, and were gaily pushing 
their boats from the cove in which they had 
anchored. Among them Ginleme had observed 
One who would have been conspicuous in any 
gathering for his Hercnlean but well-moulded 
figure, and his graceful carriage.’ As the watch¬ 
ing woman became aware of hfs identity, she 
started, flung up her hands in a vehement ges¬ 
ture, and exclaimed: 

" Ha, he lives yet! I—I have struck his trail 
once more! What—what has brought him here 
in the moon of the falling leaf % I'll wait and see." 

The next moment a canoe shot from the inlet 
and glanced across the waters; Carlisle was at 
the oars, but his head was bent toward the lady 
at his side, and ever and anon he sang some 
boat-song, picked up in the legends of Venice, 
the Tagus, the Danube, the Rhine, and the 
Orinoco daring many years of travel At length 
he moored his canoe, and Ginleme saw that it 
was filled with grapes, and bunches of rare moss 
and brilliant maple and beach leavee. As the 
oarsman handed the lady to the shore, the wo¬ 
man on the cliff thought she had never seen a 
more magnificent creature. Such peachlike 
bloom of cheek and lip, such splendor of golden 
hair, such great, blue, violet eyes, such royal 
beauty and royal grace Ginleme could not have 
believed embodied in a single person, had she not 
beheld her sending there. Impelled by an irre¬ 
sistible impulse, she stealthily descended the cliff, 
and secreted herself where she could have a bet¬ 
ter view of the lady. Her fair head was matted 
with vine-leaves, and clusters of grapes drooped 
low over her crimson cheek; the lustrous folds 
of her satin dress seemed to have stolen the 
" purple bloom " of the frnit she had been gath¬ 
ering, and thus robed, she looked like the Spirit 
of the Autumn—the Queen of the Harvest. This 
idea Carlisle wove into a graceful compliment, 
as the yonng beauty paused beside him to await 
the rest of the party. 

A light laugh broke from Rosamond, and she 
playfully denied all claim to the appellation. 

“ You are queen of hearts, then," resumed 
Carlisle. 

"Queen of one heart—that is enough for 
me!" said the lady. 

"Ah I" and the speaker’s cheek reddened. 
"My cousin Reginald is a happy man." 

In another instant a tall and strikingly hand¬ 
some man, attired in a travel-soiled garb, leaped 
from a crag above, and sprang forward to meet 
the pair. 


" Rosamond—dear, dear Rosamond," ex¬ 
claimed Reginald Carlisle; and twining hiB arm 
about the girl, he kissed chedk, lip and brow 
with a lover’s tenderness. 

Rosamond’s blush and smile, and the sndden 
kindling of her eye were all eloquent, and it 
scarcely needed her low, musical " O, Reginald, 
this is a pleasant surprise!” to assure him that 
he was welcome. 

For a time, in the harried questions and an¬ 
swers which passed between them, both forgot 
the presence of a third person, bnt at length 
Reginald said: 

"And whom have we here, Rosie 

" Can it be you do not recognize me V* asked 
Philip Carlisle, extending his hand. 

"Yes, yes, I see now," replied Reginald, 
clasping the proffered hand with extreme cor¬ 
diality, " yon are my cousin Philip. Welcome, 
welcome back! My mother apprised me of your 
arrival, and that was one reason why I hastened 
home." 

" I suppose, however, that Miss Ashcroft was 
a far more powerfal magnet than I could have 
been," observed the guest, with a significant 
smile. " Well, I congratulate you—I have just 
been telling your lady-love that yon were a 
happy man." 

" I believe you could not find |i happier in the 
broad universe, Phil!" exclaimed Reginald. 
"Pray, have you brought a wife from over 
seasi" 

Philip Carlisle’s brow contracted for a mo¬ 
ment, but his cousin did not perceive it, nor the 
vein of irony which breathed in his well modu¬ 
lated tones as he replied : 

" No, no, I am still a bachelor—a rover; hav¬ 
ing no ties to bind me to any particular spot, my 
life is a kind of vagabondage. To-day I pitch 
my tent here—next week I may be on the move 
again." 

Reginald declared he shonld hold him to a 
promise made years before—a promise to stand 
groomsman at his wedding—and some further 
gay chit-chat ensued. Then the rest of the 
pleasure-party came drifting to the shore, and a 
playful tumult followed. When they began to 
disperse, Reginald said: 

" I hastened to your uncle’s, Rosie, as soefn as 
I reached town ; they told me you had gone to 
Hulten’s Island, and I started in pursuit—so my 
mother does not yet know I have returned a 
fortnight sooner than I expected. Pray, come 
over to the hall and dine with ns, dearest." 

Rosamond gave a blushing assent, and she and . 
her lover had gone a fow paces, when they per¬ 
ceived that Philip Carlisle was not with them. 
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44 What! are yon not going with of ?” asked 
Reginald. 

“ O, job ! Bat I wish to visit a haunt of mine, 
hard by, where I used to watch the sea-fowl. 
Perhaps 1 shall overtake you ere yoa reach the 
hall; at any rate, I will be there by dinner¬ 
time.” 

The consul and the lady bowed, and strolled 
away. Philip Carlisle watched him with his 
evil, blue eye, and in his secret heart thought he 
had never seen a more princely pair. Travel- 
soiled and weary as Beginald was, he looked 
every inch a gentleman, and the luscious bunches 
of grapes swung across his shoulder, the wavy 
chestnut hair sweeping back from his brow, and 
the jaunty cap he wore, lent him a picturesque 
aspect. In that hour, the jealousy which Philip 
had always felt toward his cousin deepened to 
positive hatred, for, in addition to his other ad¬ 
vantages, he had won the heart of her who had 
inspired the wanderer with a love already bor¬ 
dering on madness in its wild depth and fervor. 

“ By Jove1” he muttered; 44 Beg. is my evil 
genius! He was my rival when we were at 
Eton, he revels in the wealth which would be 
mine if he were out of the way, and now that I 
hare found a woman I could worship, he wrests 
her from me! And I—I have been forced to 
meet him with smiles and smooth speech, when 
I hate him!” 

He stopped, reflected an instant, and then re¬ 
sumed, in a low, sepulchral tone: 

44 Great heavens! Can I see him married ? 
Can I regard her with cool, cousinly affection ? 
No, no—she shall not be his! I will have her 
vet, if I sell my soul to win her!” 

And now the guilty man started, for he 
thought he heard a footstep, and a quick, pant¬ 
ing breath. But ere long he regained his self- 
control, and laughed at his fears. 

44 1 wonder,” he said aloud, as he set out for 
the hall, 44 if the Phantom of the Cliff is on 
duty to-night 1” 

At this juncture the moon drifted behind a 
cloud, and through the darkness a weird voice 
came pulsing down. 

44 Philip Carlisle,” it murmured, 44 you have 
broken one heart—why should you break Rota- 
mond Ashcroft's 1 The ghost of Giuleme bids 
you beware! She haunts the Drummond Bocks, 
because here was the orystingplace where she 
used to meet the treacherous white brave!” 

Hardened as Philip Carlisle was, his blood 
chilled in his veins, and he had no more power 
to move than if he had been stone. As he 
glanced up, he saw what appeared to be Giu- 
leme’s face, framed in a mass of gray hair, and 


her eyes wearing a look winch thrilled his heart 
to its core. But when the moon emerged from 
her bulwark of clouds, the 44 phantom face” had 
vanished, and with a strong effort Carlisle shook 
off the spell which had bound him. 

44 Pshaw! it was but the illusion of an ex¬ 
cited brain!” he muttered. 44 The Drummond 
Bocks naturally recalled Giuleme—poor thing 1 
how she loved me! I wish I could arouse as 
deep a passion in that beautiful Bosamond 1” 
With these words, he resumed his walk, and 
in a half hour sat down to a late dinner at the 
hall 

CHAPTER II. 

44 My heart It weary giring o’er the sea. 

O’er the long, dreary Knee that doee the sky. 

Through eoiemn • ornate ever mournfully. 

Gas!tag in vain, my beet beloved, for thee ; 

Hearing the fallen wavee f e revet m ore 
Daahlng around me on the lonely thorn.” 

It was at the dead of night that Reginald 
Carlisle might have been seen riding along a 
lonely road, which would through the forest in 
the rear of the Drummond Rocks. An autumn 
storm was brewing, and the sky was turbulent 
with flying clouds. Now and then, through a 
long vista, ha could catch glimpses of 44 a shiv¬ 
ering column of the moonlight upon a crumbling 
sea,” or a far-off sail gleamed spectral through 
the dark, or a curlew flew shrieking through the 
spray, or 

41 Tbf lighthouse Hand and darkened from the cliff. 
And flared with lerid eye. 
fiercely along the shore, ae if 
Some Jbe to spy.” 

The ocean moaned, as if it held some seem 
which would fain wail up to the ear of man, but 
no shadow of his impending fate settled on Reg¬ 
inald Carlisle. He fancied he had come forth 
on a solemn doty, for a note purporting to have 
been written by a friend who lay at death's door, 
in an adjoining town, had summoned him from 
Rosamond's side. Suddenly, in a most <Ka«wl 
nook of the wood, a mass of foliage was swept 
back, and two ruffians darted forward and 
grasped his bridle rein. 

44 Die, wretch!” exclaimed a voice that 
sounded like a serpent's hiss; and the lantern he 
carried was wrenched from his grasp, and an iron 
gripe fastened on his throat 
44 Life is sweet!” cried Reginald Carlisle; 44 1 
will sell It dearly.” And he fought like a tiger. 

But what was one against two such assassins 
as those who bad attacked him ? He was soon 
overpowered, and flung into a deep ravine dose 
by the path he had been travelling. 

Amid the darkness and the tempest the mur- 
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doners left their victim, end the horse which had 
been subbed in the affray, and fled. The night 
wore on, and a fisherman harrying to the sea¬ 
shore at dawn, was horror-struck by the traces of 
foal play which he found in foe lonely spot I 
have mentioned. The shrubs that bordered the 
road were rudely trampled, and on some hung 
fragments of Reginald Carlisle’s cloak; his 
Woken whip and a gauntlet, together with a 
handkerchief embroidered with his initials, lay 
amid foe crisp grass of foe path, and at a little 
distance the fisherman found his dead horse. 
For a time John West gased about him like one 
in a hideous dream, and then flew to Carlisle 
Hall. Over the scene that ensued I will not lin¬ 
ger, for no language of mine can describe the 
great grief which settled on foe household. 
Philip Carlisle tried to soothe his afflicted kins¬ 
women, while an old servant was despatched to 
break the tidings to poor Rosamond. As Roger 
told his sorrowful story, one wild shriek broke 
•from her whim lips, and than she sank down in 
a deathlike swoon. A coroner was summoned, 
and Philip Carlisle end other friends of the dead 
followed foe fisherman to foe forest. The horse, 
foe whip and foe glove were found, and every 
eye at once turned to foe ravine; every person 
present thought the body had been secreted 
there. Bnt npon searching, no trace of it could 
be discovered; foe little stream which flowed 
through it had been swollen by the night's rain, 
and all conjectured that foe cone had been swept 
along into foe sea. A regular search, however, 
was instituted throughout the neighborhood; but 
to no purpose. Mn. Carlisle was standing by 
the bedside of her whom she had loved as a 
daughter, when they told her that her son conid 
not be found, and so groat was foe shock, that a 
brain fever ensued. 

Months had passed since the events I have been 
narrating; bnt Reginald Carlisle’s loss was no less 
keenly felt than when that terrified fisherman had 
brought the tidings of bis fate. His mother and 
Rosamond had apparently been almost on foe 
verge of the spirit-world, bnt both were conva¬ 
lescent now. To them, however, the life stretch¬ 
ing away before them looked for more dismal 
than the grave, and there was many an hour 
when they longed for its qoiet, its rest. There 
was a sepulchre in Rosamond Ashcroft’s heart, 
and there she buried her love; indeed she was 
as truly widowed as if she had been Reginald 
Carlisle’s bride. Her ebeek had lost its crimson, 
her eye its sparkle, her rod lip its smile; and foe 
golden hair, which Reginald had loved to see pow¬ 
dered and jewelled, or wreathed with blossoms, 


was folded across her brow In smooth bands; 
bnt Philip Carlisle’s love had known no change. 
He had succeeded to his cousin’s estates, and 
hoped his betrothed bride would one day be his 
wife. With this in view be paid the girl those at¬ 
tentions, which are usually so grateful to the 
sick and weary-hearted. He sent her the rarest 
flowers and foe richest fruits; he strewed her 
tables with relics be had brought from foreign 
lands; he read or sang to her as her mood vari¬ 
ed, and in short paid her homage which most 
have been pleasing to any woman who conid 
return his passion. Rosamond Ashcroff stood 
at her window, as he dashed np foe oak-shaded 
avenue on a glorious June day. At sight of her, 
he bowed, and kissed his hand to her, and the 
next instant he had reined his steed beneath 
her window. 

M Well, Rosamond,” he began, “I have come 
to offer my services as escort, for yon really ought 
to take a gallop this be&utifol morning.” 

“ My tmcle and aunt have been saying foe 
same thing,” replied foe girl, “ but where shall 
we go 1” 

“ The sea-fowl have gathered on Drummond 
rocks after their old'foshion, let ns strike into foe 
forest road and wind around foe baseof the cliff.” 

44 No, no, not there!” shrieked Rosamond, 
shuddering; “I can never go through those woods 
again!” And she was turning from him, when 
he sprang from the saddle into the balcony, and 
leaning towards her, said: 

“ Do not leave me, I Implore yon! Forgive 
me if I have aroused memories which are painful 
to yon.” 

" I do forgive yon, Philip—yon did it unwit¬ 
tingly, bnt the sight of fooee places is intoler¬ 
able.” 

As she spoke, she sank into a high-becked 
chair, and abandoned herself to a perfect passion 
of grief, and Philip Carlisle waited, nervously 
drawing his riding-whip through his fingers the 
while. At length when it had somewhat subsid¬ 
ed, he drew her oat into the garden, and resumed: 

44 Rosamond, dear, dear Rosamond, I wish I 
conid exorcise the ghostly memories that haunt 
yon. I know my cousin Reginald was noble, 
generous and winning, bnt I do not believe be 
would have loved you as I do—as I have from 
the hour when we first met It is true I endeav¬ 
ored to conceal and sobdne it, when I thought it 
would be a sin to cherish it, but now it has ab¬ 
sorbed my whole being. I am yonr slave—my 
destiny is in your hands—I shall be good or evil, 
happy or wretched, as yon aoeept or refuse me!” 

A sudden crimson shot over the girl’s marble 
face; she swayed to and fro like a reed, and 
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them was a torching pathos in her voice, as the 
replied: 

“ Philip, I had not dreamed of this ; I had al¬ 
ways regarded yon as a cousin; be content with 
that, for my heart is dead !” 

“ O, Rosamond, for me there is but one wo¬ 
man in the world; the regard yon feel for me is 
worth far more than the maddest lore of another. 
Give me the right to guard and cherish you, and 
I will bless you to my latest day I” 

Rosamond Ashcroft shook her head drearily, 
and exclaimed: 

“ I cannot, cannot, Philip; if you value my 
peace, do not ask me 1” 

She fled from him, and rushing into the bouse, 
once more yielded to the storm of grief which 
came sweeping over her. 

“Not now, not now,” said Carlisle; “she is 
not yet mine, but I can wait! The time will 
come when she will be my bride !” 

Weeks passed by, and Philip Carlisle adroitly 
pressed his suit. He had ingratiated himself in¬ 
to his aunt's favor, and though she still mourned 
for her son, Philip had been such a comfort that 
she felt a deep internet in his welfare. One night 
she seat for Rosamond, and as the girl knelt by 
the sofa on which she was reclining, laid her 
hand solemnly on her bowed head, and mur¬ 
mured: 

“ I—I have much to say to you, Rosamond.” 

“ Go on, dear, dear Mrs. Carlisle.” 

“My system has never recovered from the 
shock it received when poor Reginald was mur¬ 
dered ; I shall not live to see the winter's snow; 
hot before I die, I want to be assured that Philip 
wiH be happy when I am gone. Rosie, I believe 
he loves yon as well as Reginald did; he is kind 
to me, almost as kind as my own child could have 
been, and I cannot bear to see his life beggared! 
Is it too mnch for me to ask yon to promise to 
be his ? Ton are young—you must not waste 
your days in vain regrets, and if yon marry 
Philip, you will never, never have cam to re¬ 
pent it.” 

A sharp cry broke from Rosamond, and she 
hid her fece in the folds of Mrs. Carlisle's robe, 
while outside the weary night-wind sobbed, and 
the plaint of the “ sad sea-waves ” came moan¬ 
ing up through the gloom. 

“ O, Mrs. Carlisle,” wailed the girl, “I wish 
I could die with you!” 

44 No, no,” exclaimed a voice, which thrilled 
every nerve of the listeners; “ live for me, dear¬ 
est, best beloved!” And a tall, attenuated form 
glided to Rosamond, and she was once more 
clasped in Reginald Carlisle’s arms. 

“This—this most be some dream, some delu¬ 


sion,” gasped Rosamond; “I believe I have 
gone mad 1” 

“ Nay, it is all real—Reginald is alive—Regi¬ 
nald is come back to yon. list, and I will tall 
you what happened on that night of stoma. I 
was half way through the woods, when 1 was at¬ 
tacked by two ruffians wearing black masks, 
and after a desperate struggle, left, as they sup¬ 
posed, dead. They fling me into a ravine, and 
made a hasty retreat, having been startled by as 
they thought approaching footsteps. An Indian 
woman, Ginleme by name, who used to queen 
it in those woods, was the means of preserving 
my life. Years before, PhHip Carlisle, while sur- 
veying the lauds of the neighborhood, had won 
her love, and made her his wife after the Indian 
fashion; and when from the top of Drummond 
Rocks, she saw the v ess e l which was bearing 
him from her without even a farewell, she de¬ 
clared her heart dead within her. She left the 
council-fires of her tribe, she put off the gorgeous 
robes in which she had once delighted, and took 
up her abode in a eave at the base of the ctiff. 
Night after night she haunted the rocks, till she 
obtained the cognomen of the 4 Phantom of the 
Cliff.' At last Philip Carlisle returned to Amer¬ 
ica. She espied him with yon that evening on 
Huhen's Island, descended to the shore, and 
dogged his steps, till she learned he madly loved 
yon, and hated me, becanse I not only enjoyed 
the wealth which might have been his if it had 
not bean for me, but stood between him end the 
peerless Rosamond. Giuleme resolved to watch 
him, and became convinced that he would shrink 
from no deed, bewever desperate, could he thus 
win you. She was threading the forest, a pint 
torch in hand, when she perceived my horse lying 
dead, and suspected foal play. Finding me in the 
ravine, the waters of which had not then been 
swelled by the rains, she dragged me to her cav 
era, and at length had the satisfaction of know¬ 
ing that life was not yet extinct. With the lore 
acquired by her tribe, she proved a skillful physi¬ 
cian and nurse, but not till to-day have I been 
able to come to yon. I am still lame and feeble; 
perhaps I shall be as long as I live, but thank 
God, I am with yon once more! This morning 
my Indian nurse came to me and said: 

“ 1 White chief, the falcon has taken your nest 
—he wonld fain take your mate 1 Go!' she 
glided from the cave, and I followed her. My 
exile is over, and, please God, we will stand at 
the altar ere the snow fells I” 

There were tears and sobs, and wild exclam¬ 
ations during Reginald’s recital, and then his 
mother faltered : 

“ 0, Rosie 1 how I have been deceived!” 
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44 Yes, we have all been deceived, but the vil¬ 
lain is unmasked—lie ought to be punished 1” 

44 Do not challenge him, my son 1” 

“ No—I shall not. I have no thirst lor his 
blood—let God avenge me 1** 

Meanwhile, a dusky-eyed woman had stolen 
into the room where Philip Carlisle sat, waiting 
to learn the result of his scheme. Again he 
stood face to faoe with Giokme—again her 
tones sonnded in his eat, as with Indian eloquence 
she told him that she had saved Reginald Car¬ 
lisle’s life, and restored him to bis heritage and 
his bride. With a howl of rage, the villain 
bounded through the window, and disappeared. 
Three months later, into the cavern which Gin- 
leme inhabited there crept a tall, haggard man, 
wasted to a mere skeleton. 

“Giuleme,” he gasped, 44 1 have come to 
die with you—forgive me 1” 

The woman wound her brown arms about his 
neck, and drew his head down upon her breast, 
bathing the pale brow with the hot rain of her 
tears. Thus Philip Carlisle died, and an Indian 
sachem, who had loved Giufcme with a love 
stronger than death, found her lifeless form lying 
beside the pale faoe—whom he so bated—within 
the cave. He bore them through the snow to 
the depths of the wilderness, and gave them a 
grave in the burying-plaoe of his tribe. 

Reginald Carlisle and Rosamond were married 
amid the Christmas chimes; his mother’s life 
was prolonged for many years, and they often 
recalled the memory of the gray, stern woman, 
who had been known and dreaded as The PhjLjt- 

TOM OF THE CUFf. 


WAR. 

If war has its chivalry and its pageantry, it 
has also its hideousness and its demoniac woe. 
Bnllets respect not beauty. They tear out the 
eye, and shatter the jaw, and rend the cheek. 
Mercy abandons the arena of battle. The fran¬ 
tic war-horse with iron hoof tramples upon the 
mangled face, the throbbing and inflamed wounds, 
the splintered bones, and heeds not the shriek of 
torture. Crushed into the mire by the wheels of 
heavy artillery, the victim of war thinks of moth¬ 
er, father, sister, home, and moans and dies ; his 
mangled corpse is covered with a few shovelsfull 
of earth, and left as food for vultures and dogs, 
and he is forgotten. He who loatbs war, and 
will do everything in his power to avert it, hot 
who will, in the last extremity, encounter its 
perils, from love of country ana of home—who 
it willing to sacrifice himself and all that is dear 
to him in life, to promote the well-being of bis 
fellow-man, will ever receive a worthy homage. 
— Abbot. , n i m \ 

To all men the best friend is virtne; the best 
companions are high endeavors and honorable 
sentiments. 


UNOOOUPIKD mCMAIiES. 

There are certain nuocoopied females so ewer- 
friendly as to take the entree of the whole house. 
These are, generally, ultra-neighborly neighbors, 
who run in at all hours of the day and evening; 
ferret out the ladies of the family wherever they 
may be, up stairs or down; watch all their pro¬ 
ceedings when engaged, like good housewives, in 
inspecting the attics, the store-rooms, the cellars 
or the kitchens. Never, for a moment, do they 
seem to snppose that their hourly visits may per¬ 
haps be inconvenient or unseasonable; or too 
selfish to abate their frequency, even when they 
suspect them to be so, these inveterate socialists 
make their incursions at all avenues. If they 
find that the front door is kept locked, they glide 
down the are* steps, and get in through toe base¬ 
ment. Or else they discover some back entrance 
by which they can slip in at the “ postern gate ” 
—that is, alley-wise; socialists are not prond. 
At first, the sodablist will say, on makingher 
third or fourth appearance for the day, “Who 
comes to see you eftener than 1t” But after a 
while, even this foist shadow of an apology is 
omitted—or changed to “ Nobody minds me.” 
She is quite domesticated in your house—an ab¬ 
solute habitue . She sees all, hears all, knows all 
your concerns. OF course 6be does. Her talk 
to you is chiefly gossip, and therefore her talk 
about yon is chiefly the 6ame. She is au fait of 
everything concerning your table, for after she 
has had her dinner at her Own home, she comes 
bolting into your dining-room, and “ sits by,” 
and sees yon eat yonrs. It is well if she does 
not begin with “a look in” upon yon before 
breakfast. She finds out everybody that comes 
to your bouse; knows all yonr plans for going 
to this place or that; is well acquainted with 
every article that you wear; is present at all the 
visits of all youf friends, and hears all their con¬ 
versation. Her own is nsoaliy “ an infinite deal 
of nothing .”—Miss Leslie, 


A CHXNB8R DISH. 

When our party of six had seated themselves 
at the centre-table my attention was attracted by 
a awered dish, something nnnsual at a Chinese 
meal. On a certain signal the cover was remov¬ 
ed, and presently the face of the table was cover¬ 
ed with Jnvetdle crabs, which made their exodus 
from the dish with all possible rapidity. The 
crablets had been thrown into a plate or vinegar 
just as the company sat down—such an immer¬ 
sion making them more brisk and lively than 
usual. But the sprightly sport of the infant crabs 
were soon checked, by each guest seizing what he 
could, dashing it into his mouth, crushing it be¬ 
tween hfs teeth, and swallowing the whole mor¬ 
sel without ceremony. Determined to do as the 
Chinese did, I tried this novehy also with one— 
with two. I succeeded, finding the shell soft and 

S riatinous, for they were tiny creatures, not more 
an a day or two old. But I was compelled to 
give into the third, which had resolved to take 
vengeance, and gave my lower lip a nip so sban> 
and severe as to make me relinquish my hold, 
and likewise desist from any further experiment 
of this nature .—Life in China , by Bee. W. C. 
Milne, 
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[OUQDTAL.] 

SHADOWS OF TH2D FAST. 

BY J08EPH H. BUTLER. 


I sit and think of other days, 

And happiness gone by, 

When the summer night is calm and bright, 
And the moon climbs up the sky; 
Thought, like the lightning from above, 

Far flashing, onward flies, 

And brings, with wisaid power, the past 
Before my teariUl eyes. 

The sunny days of boyhood’s spring 
Come wreathed with many a flower, 

And joys in shadowy beauty drest, 

Live o’er their transient hour. 

Again the valleys that I loved 
Are blossoming and green, 

The brook is gushing joyous on, 

Where my young feet have been* 

And by its side again I stray, 

Beneath the spell of love; 

With one now gone from earth, to dwell 
Amid the courts above. 

The powerful wand of memory calls 
Her form before my sight; 

I almost feel her hand in mine, 

And see her eyes of light. 

Again around me live the friends 
My boyhood’s summer knew, 

And for a moment, in my heart 
The smiles of joy renew; 

Some of those dear ones now are gone 
Where all of earth shall go, 

And leave the tree and flower to bloom, 

The silver stream to flow. 

I hoped to live for purpose high, 

I dreamed of coming feme, 

And on the dusty field of life, 

Thought of a lasting name. 

Ay, and in woman's heart I thought 
My memory should be dear, 

And the sweet fancy oft has lent 
A star, when life was drear. 

So now, ye airy dreams of bliss, 

Ye thoughts of comfort, rise! 

And though I know you’re false, ye still 
Are pleasing to my eyes; 

For ye are all that now remain 
Of many a year long fled, 

Ye are unto my weary soul, 

The spirits of the dead. 

My lonely hours are yours, ye dreams, 

Ye dawnings of the past; 

Then weave your web of spell-work feir, 
Though feted not to last. 


I’m sadly lone—no joys beside, 

On time’s dark waste I know, 

So let your visions rise for me 
While memory’s fountains flow. 

0, little have I wrought of good, 
No laurels bind my brow, 

No woman’s gentle heart is mine, 
Nor minstrel honors now! 

Then come, ye shadows of the past, 
Ye ghosts of scenes long fled; 

Ye seem unto my weary heart 
The spirits of the dead 1 


[osxenrAL.] 

THE QUACK’S SECRET: 

—OR,— 

to grt mi to flu Wortl 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX. 

CHAPTER L 

HBIDBLBWEQ AXP 1X8 VISITORS. 

u There bee more wayes of kyllynge a doggo than 
hangings him.” Thomas or Tuzroan, ▲.». 1878. 

In the year 17—, and in the month of Septem¬ 
ber, the usually quiet old city of Heidelburg waa 
crowded with visitors. Every hotel, the aristo¬ 
cratic Croix D'Or, and the humblest Gasthans, 
was filled with guests, from the ground floor to 
the highest of the attics, the countless little win¬ 
dows of which studded the immense sloping roofe. 
These were not the days for tourists. No steam¬ 
boats paddled up the Rhine, with queerly dressed 
people around, with the Inevitable "Murray/' 
and eager to “ do " all the “ Hons " of the migh¬ 
ty river in the shortest time, and on the most 
reasonable terms. The glorious ruins of Ehren- 
bretstein—the "castled crag of Dracbenfols," 
and the great ton of Heidelburg, were then all 
but unvisited, and therefore those who for a 
whole week thronged the halls of learning, and 
at morning and evening the streets of the Uni¬ 
versity city, were not mere travellers in search of 
the picturesque, as indeed their grave faces, pro¬ 
fessional robes, and square, furred caps betokened. 
To render the matter more certain, the new¬ 
comers were all of the male sex—not a frau nor 
a fraulein, excepting the lady inhabitants of the 
place, was to be seen in the streets, a fact quite a 
sufficient evidence in itself, that mere pastime 
was not the object of the visitors, for in those old 
days, as in our own, when we meet with crino¬ 
line on the summit of Mont Blanc, and pink par¬ 
asols on the Pyramids of Ghiaa, the dear crea¬ 
tures are to be found wherever pleasure or peril 
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is tbe attraction. Women then, did not affect 
public meetings of philosophers ; but to be sure, 
the ladies hare grown vastly more scientific of 
late, having learned to combine knowledge of 
bonnet-building with the principles of botany— 
gown-making with geology, and the mysteries of 
crinoline with the marvels of chemistry. Bnt at 
the time of which I write, a lady's only laborato¬ 
ry was her kitchen—her knowledge of botany 
was confined to her vegetable garden, and her 
only geological resources were the superimposing 
a stratum of sand on her limestone pavement, or 
making household memoranda on slate. 

Who, then, were these visitors to Heidelbnrg, 
that from early morning until sunset sat in secret 
conclave in the gloomy chambers of the univer¬ 
sity, never leaving them bnt for their meals, or 
for the evening walk on the castle ramparts, or 
the dark and crooked streets of the ancient city; 
some of them lean and hnngry-looking—a very 
few fat and flourishing—many of them young, 
but more quite old, and every one bearing tbe 
marks of severe thought on his browl The 
good people of the town—the women especially, 
looked on them with reverence, and yet they 
were not priests. The absence of an ink-horn at 
the girdle, proclaimed them not to be lawyers, 
bnt the furred hood showed that they belonged 
to some learned profession. In fret, and not to 
keep the reader in suspense, they were doctors of 
medicine, who had come from Leipsic, and Got¬ 
tingen, Nureraburg and Cologne, Mannheim 
and Gotha and Ghent, and many other cities, to 
attend the tri-annual convocation of the German 
Faculty at Heidelbtug, doubtless greatly to the 
relief of their several dries of habitation, except¬ 
ing* perhaps to those portions of the population 
who followed the cheerful vocations of undertak¬ 
ers and grave-diggers. 

CHAPTER H. 

HEIDELBURG SQUARE—THE ESSPAIRUTG 
DOCTOR. 

A charming evening is just closing the fourth 
day of the convocation of the faculty. The de¬ 
scending sun tinges with gold the gray walls and 
ruined bastions of the old castle, far below whose 
grassy ramparts lies the quaint dfcy, already half 
obscured in the gathering gloom. Across the 
river, vineyards cover the mountains from base 
to summit, and tbe bridge is crowded with gaily- 
dressed pedestrians. But Heidelbnrg Great 
Square is the prindpal centre of attraction. 
Suppose we join the crowd, that, as darkness 
comes on, are from all quarters harrying thither. 

It is all ablaze with light. For from every 
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tree depends dozens of variegated lamps, and on 
the tops of tiie surrounding houses are earthern 
pans filled with oil and fat, in which float enor¬ 
mous wicks, the noisome smoke from which, so 
high are they above the crowd, offends no one, 
and which throw a brilliant red glare on the busy 
scene. Staid old burghers sit smoking beneath 
the trees, their fat fraos beside them, and perhaps 
knee-dandled the last chubby pledge of affection. 
The younger portion of the assembly are various¬ 
ly engaged in racing, dandng, singing, or in 
qnietiy promenading. Bands in various parts of 
the square are discoursing eloquent music, and 
every one seems happy. 

All, perhaps, bnt a melancholy looking man 
approaching middle age, whose doctor of medi¬ 
cine's robe does not quite conceal his seedy gar¬ 
ments, and coarse, homespun linen. He is slow¬ 
ly walking beneath an avenue of linden trees, 
with eyes downcast, his arm linked in that of a 
young man whose cap and gown are those of a 
student of the university. 

“ Why, my dear Hans, what on earth possesses 
yon ?" exclaimed the latter. “ Ton know it's 
only six years since yon obtained yoar degree, 
and a doctor's fortune is not made in a hurry. 
Be patient, and your daily bread will tumble in¬ 
to your mouth by-andby without any anxious 
effort." 

" Yes, Fritz, when I have no teeth left to bite 
it with. Bnt I confess I see little prospect even 
of that. Here did I spend seven of the best 
years of my life—and for what ? to exhanst the 
trifle left me by my father, in the purchase of a 
useless diploma." 

“ Useless ? Hans, do not say that" 

“ Yes, I repeat it ; and worse than useless— 
for since I left tbe university have I not buried 
myself alive in Ratisbon, where I hoped at least 
to have earned a bare living ? But lack, Fritz, 
is against me 1 not a patient have I had these 
three yean save among the poor who could not 
pay a debt By the eleven thousand virgins 1 I 
believe if I was to set up as a baker, the people 
would leave off eating bread." 

44 Nonsense, Hans—yen have the blue devils 
this evening, but come, let's to Jan Steinhold’s 
Bier-haus —lots of the burschen will be there, 
and we'll see what a flask of Hockheimer will 
do in the way of exorcism." And seizing his 
friend, who manifested a desire to continue his 
walk alone, by the arm, he dragged rather than 
led him to a neighboring tavern much frequented 
by tbe students. After entering the lea-door over 
which was a gilded Bacchus on a gilded cask, 
an attendant relieved them of their rapiers and 
cloaks, and they passed into the public hallo. 
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CHAPTER HI. 

THB SMOKING SALOON* DOCTOR IRON-BEER, 
THE QUACK. THE DUEL. THE DOCTOR'S SONG. 

The halle, or saloon, was a long, low, narrow 
apartment, the numerous open doors of which 
on both sides served to ventilate the place, and 
also afford egress to a garden without. The 
ventilation was certainly very desirable, inasmuch 
as the smoke from fifty or sixty vigorously-smok¬ 
ed, large bowled pipes created an atmosphere so 
dense and opaque that objects at one end of the 
room were but very indistinctly seen from the 
other; and the means of egress were doubtless 
no less prized, for through the open doors and 
windows occasional glimpses of coquettish and 
pretty little frauleins were obtained, as they saun¬ 
tered through the pleasant mazes of the Volks- 
garten beyond. 

Down the centre of the saloon ran a long, 
stout, oaken table, and stout, indeed, it needed 
to have been, to have withstood for so long a 
period as it had done, the convivial assaults of 
the boisterous students. On the board were 
drinking vessels of all sorts and sizes—huge tank¬ 
ards, or black jacks, some of leather, others of 
wood and metal, held the beloved Bavarian beer, 
which was the staple tipple, being the cheapest, 
and withal the nectareal beverage of the middle 
and lower classes. Black, square bottles, filled 
with schnapps and Holland gin—round, squat, 
long-necked vessels, containing rich Rhadeshei- 
mer, and here and there filmy looking flasks, 
half protected by wickerwork in which flashed 
at every movement, the aristocratic Joannisburg. 
But various as were the drinks, and the ranks in 
society of the drinkers of them, the latter seemed 
fused into a common body, or democracy, at 
least, round this table, the beer-drinker exchang¬ 
ing his plain tankard with the wine tippler's crys¬ 
tal flask, and thus mutually pledging each other. 
So crowded was the saloon that it was not with¬ 
out some difficulty that Hans mid Fritz obtained 
seats, and these they would have longer waited 
for, but for an unforeseen but common enough 
incident—a quarrel between two of the burschen, 
who, according to custom, left the table accom¬ 
panied by their friends, and proceeded to a re¬ 
mote room in the tavern, specialty set apart for 
these " passages at arms." In the university 
cities of Germany, there is always one tavern, at 
least, provided with its "duelling halle," into 
which the authorities may not enter, and as the 
landlord receives a pretty high fee for providing 
the accommodation, and "keeping dark," and 
as, moreover, duels are almost df daily occurrence 
among the fiery youth, stimulated by pottle-deep 


potations, it often happens that this place of 
death, as it often is in reality, affords him his 
best means of living. The seats thus vacated by 
the departed combatants were filled by Hans 
and Fritz. 

They were a merry lot, that party of students, 
as Indeed such parties generally are, roystering 
Mades, as they would have been called in Eng¬ 
land, in the days of King Charles the First, and 
it was noticeable that those of them who were 
preparing for the profession of medicine were 
more boisterous in their mirth than the aspirants 
to the honors of the other learned professions. 

I can from actual observation assert that it is 
much the same at this day, fbr the wildest of 
student scapegraces are the young sawbones. 
And yet it is due to them to declare that no oth¬ 
er class of young men settle so naturally and 
easily down to steady work when their days of 
pupilage are over. But however this may be, 
the guests of Jan Stelnhold were having a jolly 
ttare of it, when Hans and Fritz joined them. 

Spite, however, of the jests and practical jokes 
of the stodeats, and of the attempts of his com¬ 
panion Frits, to rally his spirits—spite, too, of 
tbe huge draughts of beer, now and then varied 
with beakers of the juice of the grape, Hans con¬ 
tinued to feel ill at ease. Fritz bore with his 
bilious humor as long as he coaid, and at last 
slapped him heavily on the shoulder, exclaiming: 

"Why, Haas, man, your face looks dull 
enough to throw a damp on a funeral. I did 
hope that you would have left your troubles out¬ 
side the Guthan's door, but—" 

"Thatcould scarcely be, Fritz, seeing that 
one great cause of my trouble is inside them." 

" No doubt of it—you are your own great bug¬ 
bear—you make your own grievance—pry thee, 
Hans, set thy linen in order—make a bold stand 
against misfortune, and above all, cultivate that 
article without which few in our profession 
succeed." 

“ Name h," remarked Hans* 

"Brass—impudence—assurance—or by what¬ 
ever name people choose to call self-confidence. 
No wonder you have few patients. Who, think 
you, would call in such a melancholy looking 
wretch as thou art? Dost not know that a 
cheerful countenance is the physician's best ad¬ 
vertiser 1 Now just observe that oily, merry¬ 
looking, devil-may-care fellow at the bottom of 
the table. Why, the merriment visible on his 
countenance is absolutely contagious, for ail 
around are infected by his joyoosness. He'd 
core a patient almost by merely looking at him." 

" Welt,, he does cure his patients in a most 
extraordinary manner, that cannot be doubted; 
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and a pretty fortune is that fellow making, though 
I'd wager a trifle be never entered a college, nor 
heard a lecture. Don’t you remember I just 
now said that the cause of my troubles was in¬ 
side the doors of this house ?” 

“ Perfectly—but I do not comprehend your 
meaning.” 

“ You shall, though. Well, then. Frits, that 
jolly looking individual yonder is my grievance.” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed Frits. 

“ The devil he may be, and regarding bis suc¬ 
cess in the light of his qualifications, or rather 
the want of them, I am disposed to believe that 
he is of diabolic extraction, if not the arch fiend 
himself, in one of his many disguises,” observed 
Hans, savagely. 

“ You know him, then asked Frits. 

“ Yes, to my great cost and annoyance. That 
man, Frits, is one of the most consummate quack 
doctors in all Germany, or I may say in Europe. 
With a mere smattering of scientific knowledge, 
and ignorant in most other respects, he is a pro¬ 
found observer of character, and has such a 
plausible tongue, that I verily believe be would 
wheedle the devil himself. When I set up in 
Ratisbon, a few years since, I had a fair prospect 
enough, but just as I was rising, who should 
come thither and erect bis stage right opposite 
my door but that fellow t” 

“ His stage % What do you mean ?” 

“Ah, I see you do not yet know the customs 
of these quacks. It is this. They travel from 
town to town, and from village to village, and 
in the squares or market places, erect a portable 
platform, on which, attended by a mountebank, 
who serves to attract and amuse the crowd by 
bis jokes and antics, the doctor sits and ha¬ 
rangues the audience on his wonderful powers as 
a physician—after which he invites patients to 
come up and be examhsedand cured. And what 
is really strange in the case of yonder red-noaed 
fellow, he does perform some very extraordinary 
feats of healing. But what’s the matter here 
now ?” 

At this moment a messenger from the duelling 
balle rushed into the saloon, calling at the top of 
bis voice for a surgeon. One of the combatants 
had been wounded. 

“Off with you, Hans,” exclaimed Fritz, 
“there’s a case for you. I’ll sit here till you re- 
turn. You may earn a fee of six dollars, who 

knows t" 

Hans began fumbling In bis pockets for his 
leather case of instruments, but found that be 
had left them hr the pocket of the cloak he had 
given to the servitor at the entrance. While he 
was.going for it, the quack doctor jumped brisk¬ 


ly up, drew a little mahogany case from his 
breast pocket, and hurried out of the saloon just 
as Hans was re-entering it. Fritz detained him 
as he was rushing towards the duelling room. 

“ Donner et Mitten, Hans 1 no wonder you 
complain of want of success, if this is your mode 
of business. Why, man alive! a surgeon should 
never be without his tools—the want of a timely 
ligature loses many a life. That fellow has tak¬ 
en the wind out of your sail again with a ven¬ 
geance.” 

“ That fellow—what follow ? I don’t compre¬ 
hend,” exefehned Hans, hurriedly. 

“ Why, the jolly looking quack doctor, your 
bete nottr. He whipped out bis instruments in a 
trice, and has, I doubt not, stitched op the wound 
by this time. Come, you’re distanced, so let ns 
have another flagon/’ 

“Ah, it’s only my usual luck,” ejaculated the 
dispirited Hans, as he resumed his seat. 

“ Nonsense—ithere’s no snch thing as luck,” 
cried Frits. “ In nine cases out of ten, it is a 
man’s own fault if he does not succeed. Depend 
upon it; whenever there’s a chance of winning a 
prize, the bold candidate is generally victorious. 
That brass is better than brains now-a-days, has 
just been proved to a demonstration.” 

A little while after rile door of the saloon lead¬ 
ing from the duel haile opened, and the quack 
doctor made his appearance. Let ns take a 
glance at him as he pompously strides along the 
floor to his seat. 

He was a man apparently of about fifty years 
of age, short and strongly built; a large bead, 
covered by an enormous powdered wig, was set 
on a short neck enveloped with a white handker¬ 
chief, richly embroidered on the flowing ends. 
The face was florid, and beamed with benevolence 
and good humor, but there was a shrewdness in 
his dark gray eyes, and lines about the angles of 
the sensual mouth, that told of remarkable pene¬ 
tration and cunning. His dress was of black 
velvet, the coat and vest richly braidet], and his 
wrists were covered with ruffles of the finest lace. 
Rich diamond buckles glittered at his knees, and 
on his highly polished shoes, and the chains and 
seals of two watches dangled from his fobs. In 
one vest pocket was a huge gold snuff box, part¬ 
ly visible, and from his wrist dangled a gold¬ 
headed cane. His fingers were loaded with cost¬ 
ly rings, and ronnd his neck, suspended by a 
chain, was a diamond cross. Snch was the outer 
man of the famous Doctor Vesalius Iron Beer, 
the renowned German travelling physician, who 
resumed hte chair, a serene smile of self-satisfac¬ 
tion flashing over his unctuous and placid 
features. 
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"A bad ease, doctor!” was the eager question 
pat to him by many a student, as he sat down. 

“ O, a trifle—a mere scratch, gentlemen—the 
point of the rapier jast passed through the peri¬ 
toneum—pierced the diaphragm, and after lacer¬ 
ating the pleura, glanced between the ninth and 
tenth ribs—” 

“ Hello! call 70 a that a mere trifle ?” was the 
universal cry. 

“ Decidedlf, young gentlemen,” (the emphasis 
was very marked) “ but that’s nothing to eases 
I have cured. Why, I ones saved a man who 
had a ballet imbedded in his cerebellum for fif¬ 
teen years 1 ” 

And his impudence gained him credence, as 
impudence generally will, with the youthful and 
unsuspecting. The mirth of the students now 
began to grow fast and furious, and as the night 
drew towards morning, what with shouting, toast¬ 
giving, brawls and bursjhen songs, the saloon 
became a very BabeL Suddenly, daring a pause, 
one of the students in a drunken, satirical speech, 
proposed the health of their profoundly learned 
visitor. Doctor Iron-Beer, and suggested that he 
should favor the company with a song. Nothing 
loth, for the quack was prond of his vocal pow¬ 
ers, the great man consented, and sang a song, 
extolling in most extravagant language, his own 
remarkable powers. 

“ Modest, at least,” remarked Frits; “ and is 
it possible that people wiU flock to this jacka¬ 
napes, and neglect to consult regular physicians V* 

“Even so,” replied Hans; “but to-morrow 
morning you will have an opportunity of seeing 
for yourself, as Doctor Iron-Beer will erect his 
stage in the great square, the syndic having 
granted him as I learn the requisite permission.” 

“ But,” asked Frits, “ is there no law to sup¬ 
press these quacks, and protect regular physi¬ 
cians?” 

“Unfortunately not,” said Hans; “butgood 
night, qr morning, rather. Meet me here at 
noon.” 

“ I will,” agreed Frits. And each repaired 
to his room. 

CHAPTER IV. 

DOCTOR IRON-BEER BEARDS THE LIONS OF THE 
CONVENTION. THEY SKEDADDLE. 

The long and short hand of the great dock in 
the coart yard of the University of Heidelberg 
stood exactly at right angles^ and the college 
bell tolled out the hour of nine, when the mas¬ 
sive doors of the convention hall were thrown 
open and the various members of the faculty 
slowly and sedately took their places, for the 


purpose of discussing among themselves various 
recondite matters relating to the “ most undents 
and nobile arte and mysterie of physkke.” 

A grim looking assembly in troth, was that 
gathered together in a grim looking chamber, all 
black oak pannelled, overloaded with cumbrous 
carvings and cornices, and with a cold, damp at¬ 
mosphere within, like that of a sepulchre. Sepul¬ 
chral, too, were the voices of most of the debaters, 
as perhaps befitted the grave subjects on which 
they touched. Among the regular members of 
the faculty sat our friend Hans, his face longer 
if possible, than it had been on the previous 
night In a dark corner, with a sardonic sneer 
on his countenance, lounged Doctor Iron-Beer, 
the quack. It was curious and suggestive to 
contrast his portly and well shaped person, with 
those of most of the regular doctors, who looked 
as though they lived on doses of their own phy¬ 
sic, which indeed, in one sense they did, seeing 
that they derived their substance from the people 
thereof. In that day as in this, modest merit too 
often goes unrewarded, while plausible preten¬ 
sion reaps a golden harvest Bat as I am writ¬ 
ing a story, not an essay, I most not indulge in 
moralizing. 

Protean indeed is this world of ours. We look 
upon the philosophers of a hundred yean ago 
as ignoramuses, and very likely in the year of 
peace, one thousand nine hundred and sixty-two, 
we shall be considered as mere donkeys by our 
successors. I wonder what the members of the 
Ma ss ac husetts Medical Society would say, could 
a report of that Heidriburg convention of doctors 
be placed before them. Were my readers exclu¬ 
sively medical students I would give a faithful 
report of the discussions of the old doctors, bat 
as I presume die peruser of these lines cares 
more for incidents than incisions, I shall merely 
tall bow that solemn discussion on the morning 
in question was interrupted. 

A little wesson faced physician from Maan- 
heim had, at a wearisome length, been discussing 
the merits of viper broth and dried toad powder, 
iu the “ falling sickness,” when suddenly a con¬ 
temptuous “whew!” something between dm 
hits of a snake and a whistle, sounded through 
the halt 

Up jumped the indignant president, up rose 
the secretaries, and np started rim fat beadle of 
the court, with his brazen beaded mace of office 
in bis hand* Never had there been known sack 
an outrage in that solemn place. The idea of 
science being insulted with a derisive “ whew l” 
Ceald they believe their own ears? Yes, they 
were compelled to, for now in the most setfaa- 
surod and Important manner posrible, Doctor 
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Iron-Beer started forward to the president's table, 
and giving a thundering rap thereon with his 
dosed flat, exclaimed: 

* Pooh, pooh) my learned breth r e n ■ allow 
me to say that yon kaow no more about the 
grand secret of universal cure than the beadle's 
mace yonder. That secret I possess, thoegh I 
never studied in hall or college. Nature has 
been my teacher, and the diploma she gave me 
is worth all your sheepskins put together. Now 
I am going to appear on my stage for the last 
time, to-day at noon, in the great square, for I 
have made a fortune, which would buy every 
soul of you, with this university thrown in. But 
before I quit Germany for Persia, to attend the 
Shah, who has sent a special messenger for me, 
I am willing to dispose of my secret for a con¬ 
sideration. At noon, gentlemen, 1 shall be glad 
to see you at my college in the open air." 

And with this, Doctor Iron-Beer stalked pom¬ 
pously out of the chamber, leaving, like Sir Pe¬ 
ter Teazle, in Sheridan's Comedy, his character 
behind him. And pretty roughly it was handled, 
lean assure you. Every one of foe learned 
doctors showed himself to be as expert in pour¬ 
ing out his vials of wrath, as be had hitherto 
been in filling his vials with physic. 

" * Learned brethren 1' quotha 1 as though all 
of the house of physic wore relations!" exclaim¬ 
ed the president. 

“ The dignity of foe profession forbid 1" cried 
another, and indeed the entire conclave Joined in 
abasing the insolent quack, who had committed 
the unpardonable sin of being successful. Go to 
the great square, and by their pr esence sanction 
charlatanism? not they, indeed. The govern¬ 
ment must interfere and put down such rascals. 
Why, if something was net done, the follow 
would by-and by ruin them alL Ask his secret 
—to be sure he seemed to have thriven upon it. 

" I wonder what he'd sell it for ?” whispered 
Hans to Fritz, who had taken a seat beside 
him. 

"No harm in asking Urn," remarked Frits. 
" Let us be off to the square, and have a look at 
hiss." 

"Agreed," said Hans, and the friends went off 
together. And what was odd enough, one after 
another the grave members of the faculty sneak¬ 
ed quietly out, divested themselves of their robes, 
and through by-ways and alleys, travelled to foe 
qaaek'e head-quarters. At length, a little before 
noon, the president, secretaries, and beadle found 
themselves alone. 

"The sitting is postponed," said the president. 

"To be resumed at the hour of two," said the 
chief secretary. 


" God save the emperor!" bawled the beadle. 
And then, as fast as they could hobble, they 
also "skedaddled" for the square. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE DOCTOR IN HIS GLORY—A REVELATION. 

It was high noon in Heidelburg Great Square. 
The sun shone brightly on foe old buildings, 
making tbegoagoles, mnllions, grotesque carvings 
and hideous-looking heads upon foe waterspouts, 
appear more frightful than ever. The large area 
was crowded with promenaders, and in one cor¬ 
ner, a Urge assemblage had gathered together, 
around a wooden stage raised about four feet 
from foe ground. On ft was a table and two 
chairs—one. of them of crimson velvet stuffed, 
and richly gilt, the other plain, for foe patient of 
course; the doctor in gorgeous array, accepted 
the seat of honor. On foe table were a few pill¬ 
boxes, some phials of medicine and a case of in¬ 
struments. 

Besides the doctor, another person grotesquely 
atfored, occupied a position on the platform. This 
was his mountebank, a regular attendant on the 
quack physicians of those days. His business 
was to sound the praises of his master, and keep 
the crowd in good humor. " People are more 
easily gulled when they are set grinning," was 
one of Doctor Iron-beer's maxims—and he was 
right Try to borrow ten dollars of your best 
friend when he is out of humor, and you will 
agree with him. 

A pleasant sight it was to see Doctor Iron- 
beer as he sat cross-legged in that easy-chair, his 
portly figure leaning back; his round, oily feee 
beaming with benevolence, and his eye glancing 
shrewdly over the crowd, as he chuckled to him¬ 
self ocito voce, " Ha, ha! I knew they'd ootne, 
spite of their dignities and degrees. Gold b the 
true magnet after all, and they wish to know how 
I make it so feet, while with all their science, 
they can scarcely keep body and soul together." 
And foe doctor rattled therix dollars in hb pock¬ 
et, and looked the picture of happiness. 

The mountebank drew a long, gilded horn 
from its case, and advancing to each corner of the 
stage, sounded a flourish thereon, then standing 
immediately before the doctor, he thus spoke: 

" M es sir es, the earls, barons, lords, knights, 
nobles and burghers of fob ancient, honorable 
and learned dty of Heidelburg, know ye all, 
that my learned, profound, mysterious and mira¬ 
cle-working master, Doctor Iron-beer, physician 
to foe sovereigns of Europe, Asia, Africa and 
the New World, has, in the plenitude of hb 
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goodness come to favor you with a farewell vreit 
before he departs for Persia, to the coast of which 
empire he has been summoned by the Shah to 
cure him of an imposthume, which has baffled the 
skill of all the university professors and doctors 
in the universe, and for which care he is to re¬ 
ceive the hand of his majesty’s only daughter, 
and twenty millions of tomaans. Therefore, all 
ye that would be healed, walk up, walk up, walk 
up, and consult this learned physician, who is to 
all other doctors, what the sun is to a candle— 
the moon to one of the spangles on my coat—or 
the Rhine to a rivulet. He only has the secret of 
the stone of Solomon, and of the herb Onokeish- 
kon which he himself discovered in his travels 
among the mountains of the Moon, and which 
he has distilled into his life-giving, life-preserving 
and health-restoring elixir. With this magical 
mixture in his possession, a man may walk 
through a plague-smitten city with safety. It 
strengthens the weak, revives the dying, cures 
every disease, and costs only one rix dollar a 
bottle. Walk np to the doctor, let him feel yonr 
pulse, and you will be healed 1” 

This harangue produced the desired effect, for 
no sooner had it ended than a stream of health- 
seekers flowed towards the doctor—a golden 
stream—a very Pactolus of patients, was it to 
that shrewd personage, who, as he handed his 
elixir, assured them that with it in their posses¬ 
sion they were as “ good as cured/* So believ¬ 
ing and rejoicing, each went his way, only to 
make room for another. 

“Ah!” said Hans, who for hours had stood 
close to the platform and had witnessed the scene, 
and the quack doctor’s success; “ now if I only 
had the means of purchasing the etcret by which 
be makes his money, bow happy I should be. 
By Heaven 1 I verily believe Iron-beer has more 
philosophy in bis head than have all the nasty 
doctors of the faculty put together* But nearly 
all the people are gone, Frits, let’s to dinner. 
That is, if between os both we have enough to 
pay for one. 

At that moment he felt bis hand grasped, and 

a voice said: 

“Hans Muller, my old friend Pieter’s son! 
why, what ails yen. Come and dine with me, 
you and your friend, at the 'Angel/” 

Haas looked round and Dr. Iron-beer was be¬ 
fore him. There was eometbiag in his face, now 
that he looked closely at H, which he seemed 
to remember. Suddenly, light flashed on bis 
memory. 

“Why, Max DobJer! the devil !” 

“ Max Dohler, but nat the devil, at your ser¬ 
vice, Hans! To every one else, though, 1 am 


Doctor Iron-beer—mum! But, meet me at the 
'Angel ’ in one hour hence, and over a flask of 
sparkling Moselle, I'll explain the reason of this 
masquerade.” 

He walked away, and Hans and Frits strolled 
round the square. 

“And who is this Max Dohler 1 and where 
have yon known him before ?” asked Frits. 

" He was a student at Leyden when I lived 
there with my father, years ago. Max fell in 
love with a sister of mine who died, and though 
before that event his habits had been most ex¬ 
emplary, he took his loss so much to heart that 
he drank deeply to drown care, and became one 
of the moet reckless and desperate men in the 
college. In one of his mad fits, he fought with, 
and killed a fellow-student, and.it was my father's 
influence alone that saved him from the heads¬ 
man. After that I lost sight of him, and never 
saw him again to know him until to-day. Bat 
the clock is strikiug three, we had better go to 
join him at the 'Angel/ ” 

chapter VI. 

DOCTOB XBOK-BEB&’S GBAUD SBCBBT. 

Abbived at the “Angel,” the firiends were at 
once shown to the doctor’s private apartments. 

On his emerging from his dressing-room, they 
scarcely recognized him. The wig was abandon¬ 
ed to the solitude of its box—all the finery was 
gone, and a plainly-dressed gentleman stood be¬ 
fore them. He looked ten yean younger. 

“New,”said he, “I am Max Dohler ones 
again, and I assure you I feci much more my¬ 
self, than when I was Doctor Iron-beer; but let 
me introduce my friend (who had entered with 
him), Von Aruheim, who, however, you saw on 
my stage two hours ago.” 

" On your stage,” said Hans, “ why you had 
only your mountebank f” 

“ He was my mountebank—we are partners.” 

Dinner was served, and afterwards, over sun¬ 
dry bottles of wine, Max Dohler said: 

“ You well remember, Hans, why I left Ley¬ 
den. Bat for yonr lather’s kindness, my head 
would have left my shoulders there—a kindness 
which I will endeavor to repay by serving Ms * 
son. I had secured my diploma before I left, 
and in a distant town I commenced practice. • 
Bnt ’twas too up-hill work for me, and observing 
that quackery succeeded where science starved, I 
became a quack myself. As plain, plodding 
Doctor Dohler, I earned nothing, or next to it— 
as Doctor Iron-beer—be-wigged and be-rigged, 
and with any amount of impudence, I grew rich. 
In the coarse of my travels, I visited Ratfebon, 
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and saw you at your shop door, looking half* 
Mured. I intended to |av* called on yon net 
day, and ehoald hare done so, had not the burgo¬ 
master, who was a physician, ordered me, from 
motives of jealousy, to leave the city. 8ince than 
I hare gained a high reputation and a foil pane. 
In the course of my travels, 1 hare, of coarse, 
picked np a good deal of worldly knowledge, 
which I need not tell you l hare pot to good ac¬ 
count. Bat, Hans, I am getting tired of this 
wandering life, I mean to give it np; indeed I 
made my last appearance as Dr. Iron-beer to-day. 
My wig and my other paraphernalia, I gire to 
Yon Arnheim, who is going to humbug the Eng¬ 
lish people; and the Gbabd Sbcbbt, the Ubi- 
vbbaal Pabaoba, the Unbailino Nbbvbs- 
Mahbe, 1 shall present to yon in return for yomr 
father's kindness, and in remembrance of oar old 
friendship. In short, yon shall hare in few words 
what will make you rich, if yoa rightly heed 
them. Always remember tout the public is a 
very gullible animal, and operate rather on mind 
than on matter. What think yon my Elixir is 
composed of?— colored water !—and my Regener¬ 
ating Pillt t —mica p anit erw n fa of bread wrap* 
ped in gold leaf 1 Bat they are the media through 
which the Gband Secret works, and withont 
«t they are useless.” 

Here there came a rap at toe door—it was un¬ 
locked, and a servant entered, not, however, be¬ 
fore Max had ran into his dressing-room, and 
harried on his wig dressing-gown. 

“ Thors are nine or ten of toe faculty below, 
asking for Doctor Iron-beer,” said the man. 

" Show one of them up. Here, yon fellows, 
run into toe next room,, and listen.” Max had 
scarcely resumed hfeseat, when who should walk 
in but the president of toe council 1 

"Most worthy doctor,” said the president, 
bowing low, "I am come, humbly to inquire 
the price yoa demand for yoar Gbaud Sbcbbt 1” 

"lam Sony to say, you are too late—I bare 

jost disposed of it to Doctor Hans-, for forty 

thousand rix dollars,” said the doctor, coolly. 
“ I shall announce toe fact probably, to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Bat where did he get the money ? he's as 
poor as any of os,” asked the president. 

" I hare given him ten years to pay it in. He 
will clear three times the sum In that tone. He 
was toe only one of yon who did not sneer at 
me this morning in your hall, so I choose to fa¬ 
vor him; besides, his father once did me a kind” 
ness, and I never forget a favor or forgive an in¬ 
sult. Good morning, sir.” 

The president retired; discomfited exceedingly. 
* # # , # a 

SO 


That night Max.placed a sealed packet (n toe 
hands of Hans, with toe injunction that he should 
not open it until the next morning. 

"It contains/' said he, "toe physician's 
Grand Secret; make good use of ft, and your 
fortune will be made by the time I return to Ger¬ 
many, nine or ten years hence. Farewell.” 

* # # * * 

The next morning, Fritz came by appointment 
to Han's room. Doctor Iron-beer he learned had 
departed from Hoidelburg at an early hoar. 

"Now then, for toe 'Grand Secret/” said 
Hans, opening the packet. With anxious hand 
he broke the seal unfolded a sheet of paper, and 
out rolled a slip , of parchment with only these 
six words written tos re on: 

44 Co If OBIT CAB BILL—COBCSIT CAB COBB!” 

" Humbug!” exclaimed Fritz, scornfully. 

"But there is a deal of philosophy in it/' re- 
merited Bane, "when you choose to see it; /see 
now why Max succeeded. Fritz, III send my 
doctor's gown and wig to the old clothes shop, 
bum my books, empty my battles end gallipots 
into the gutter, and become Doctor Iron-beer toe 
second!” 

He did so—pat his professional modesty and 
dignity into his pocket<~imako folks believe them¬ 
selves to be well against their will—afflicted them 
with any imaginary disease he chose, and indeed 
made poppets of his patients. In ten yean he 
was a milliouare, and. Frita, who had acted as 
Me mountebank, the owner of a baronial castle 
in toe Black Forest. 


POIiDY OP PBXJm 

Take some quiet sober mo m en t of life, and 
add together toe tWo ideas of pride and man; be* 
hold him, creature of a span, stalking through in¬ 
finite space In all toe grandeur of littleness. 
Perched on a speck of toe universe, every wind- 
of heaven strikes to his blood the chill of death; 
hk soul floats from his body like melody from the 
string; day and night, as dost on the wheel, he 
is rolled along the heavens, through a labyrinth' 
of worlds, and all the creations of God are darn¬ 
ing above and beneath. * Is this a creature to 
make for himself a crown of £lory, to deny his 
own flesh, to mock at his fellow, sprang from the 
dust to which both will soon return ? Does the 
proud man not err ? Does he not suffer ? Does 
be not die ? When he reasons, is he never stop¬ 
ped by difficulties ? When he acts, is he never 
tempted by pleasure ! When he lives, is he free 
from pain ? When be dies, can he escape the 
common grave? Pride is not toe heritage of 
man; humility should dwell with frailty, and 
atone for ignorance, error and imperfection. 


There is one drawback about wealth, and that 
is, it renders you liable to toe visitation of an 
axe-belre every time you turn into an obscure 
street after nightfall . . , 
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A CURIOUS CHATTER ON FOOD. 


A OtXBIOUB OHAPttBB OB* FOOD. 

The diversity prevailing in different nations in 
reference to articles of food seems to confirm in 
its literal sense the proverbial saying that “One 
man's moat Is another man's poison.” Many an 
article of food which is in high esteem in one 
country is regarded in others with abhorrence, 
which even femine can hardly surmount. 

In the Shetland Islands It is said that crabs 
and lobsters abound, which the people catch for 
the London market, bnt refuse to eat even when 
half starved. The John Dory is reckoned by 
epicures one of the choicest of fish, bnt in Dev¬ 
onshire, where it abounds, and also in Ireland, it 
used to be thrown away as unfit for food. There 
seems to be some superstition connected with 
this, as it is said that a Devonshire cook flatly 
refasss to dress it. Sets, which are abundant 
and of good quality in Cumberland and West¬ 
moreland, and also in Scotland, are regarded by 
the people there with as much disgust as snakes. 
Skate, which is in high estimation in England, 
in Ireland is hardly ever oaten except by the 
fi s herm en. Scallops, on the other hand, which 
are reckoned a dainty in Ireland, are hardly ever 
eaten in England; and, although they are abun¬ 
dant on many of the coasts, few of tne English 
have any idea that they are eatable. The cuttle* 
fish (that kind which produces the inky fluid), 
although found on our coasts, is not eaten by ns. 
But at Naples it is highly esteemed, and travel¬ 
lers report that it tastes lute veaL Cockchafers 
are candied, and served up with other confection¬ 
ary by the Italians. 

The hedgehog no one thinks of eating in Eng¬ 
land except the gipseys, and some who have 
joined them report that it is better than rabbit 
The sailors in the Engliah and Dutch wbafeshape 
do not eat the flesh of the whale; but those In 
the French whalers (with their well-known skill 
in cookery) are said to make a palatable dish of 
It By almost all the lower classes in England 
venison and gome of hltklnda are held in abhor¬ 
rence, and so are fresh figs. By the Australian 
savages, frogs, snakes, large moths and, grabs, 
picked out from the wood—all of which the Eng¬ 
lish settlers tom from with disgust-rare esteemed 
m dainties ;, bat they are shocked at our eating 
oysters. 

Milk, as an article of food (except for sucking 
babies), is loathed by the South Sea Islanders. 
Qoats nave been introduced into several of the 
islands, hut the people deride the settlers with 
using their milk, and ask them why they do not 
milk their sows. Qn the other hand, as and 
rats arefevorite articles of food with. them. Those i 
last, as is well known, are often eaten by the 
Chinese, who also eat salt earth worms, and a 
kind of sea-slog, which most Europeans will torn 
from in disgust. 

In the narrative of. Anson's voyages is a fell 
account of the prejudice of the South Americans 
(both Creoles and Indians) against turtle as poi- 
uwous. The prisoners captured ou the prise 
ships warned the sailors against eating it, and for 
a time lived on bad ship beef; bnt seeing oar 
men thrive on the turtle they began to eat it—at 
first sparingly, and at length heartily. And when 
set ashore and liberated, they declared they bless¬ 
ed the day of their capture, * hich had iunuduced 
to them a plentiful supply of wholesome and deli¬ 


cious food. Horseflesh, which most European* 
would refuse to eat, essoopt in mat extremity, in 
preferred by the Tartars to aU other; and the 
flesh of a wild ass's colt was greatly esteemed by 
the Romany. As for pork, it is on religions 
grounds that Jews and Mohammedans abstain 
From it, as the Hindooa do from beef. But the 
Christians of the East seem to have nearly an 
equal aversion to it; and the like prevailed tfll 
lately in Scotland. 

The large shell snail, called escargot, was a 
fevorito dainty with the ancient Romans, and 
still is so in a great part of the south of Europe, 
though most Englishmen would be half stanza 
before they would eat it. In Vienna the large 
wood anti are served no and eaten alive. Small 
land crabs are eaten alive in China. The igua* 
na, a large specie of lizard, is reckoned a great 
dainty In some of the West India Islands. 

Maize (the Indian corn of America) has been 
iotrodueed into New Zealand by the missionaries, 
and the people cultivate and highly esteem k. 
Bnt their mode of preparing it for food is to Eu¬ 
ropeans most disgusting. They steep it in water 
till it is quite putrid, and then make it into a 
kind of porridge, which emits a most intolerable 
stench. 

Human flesh has been and still is eaten in 
many parts of the world, and that by people con¬ 
siderably above the lowest rank of savages—each 
as* the Figii Islanders and an Indian people cuUt 
ed the Bqjta, who are said to have a written lan¬ 
guage And even in cannibalism there are great 
diversities; some nations eat tfielr enemies, and 
some their friends. Herodotus relates that a 
Persian king asked the Indian soldiers that were 
in his service what reward would induce them to 
'burn the dead bodies of their friends instead of 
eating them. They replied by entreating Mm 
not to mention anything so shocking. On the 
other hand, the New Zealanders—before their 
conversion, who seemed to have considered that 
the proper diet of mankind is man—seem to have 
eaten only their enemies. 


VOLTAIBB. 

Voltaire attended oar rehearsals, as well as our 
performances, at Ferny. I can fancy I see him 
now in his,very dress, consisting of gray stock¬ 
ings and gray shoes, a large waistcoat of bazin, 
descending nearly to his knees, a large wig 
squeezed into a little black velvet cap, turned up 
in the front; the whole completed by a robe Je 
chambre , likewise of bazin, the corners of which 
he would sometimes tuck into the waistband of 
small clothes. Arrayed in this costume, any 
other person would have looked like a caricature; 
but the appearance of Voltaire, so far from sug¬ 
gesting any idea of the ridiculous, was calculated 
to command respect and interest. On- ordinary 
occasions, when he happened to enter into eon- 
venation with any of the members of our thea¬ 
trical troupe, his manners were marked by good- 
humored familiarity. But when he superintend¬ 
ed our rehearsals, mere was a truce with pleas¬ 
antry; then he was all in all the dramatic poet; 
and one, too, whose correct judgment and refined 
taste were not to be easily satisfied .—Theodore 
Hook's French Stops. 


Language is a part of h man's character. 
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Si)e Jlorist 


11 tfcitw iy btiM tori' 

Vor mu bairt rfttifii m«Mj ./ • 

No, for I am » hero 1 * child— 
m hoot mj quarry Ift the «M; 

And ettll mj hoiae tU« Bftftaatoa Mfthe, 

Of all unheeded and unheeding, 

And oheriah for my warrior** sake. 

She donee of “ I«v«-lte-btediac laxrsm*. 


ChinA Aster. 

The Double China Aster, sow known as the Ger¬ 
man Aster, has within late years been very mnch 
improved and perfected by the German florists, and 
others, so that it is hardly to be recognised as the 
same flower as the old China aster of the flower* 
garden. The varieties are now very numerous, and 
possess exceeding beauty, some of them being al¬ 
most as large as a small dahlia, and much more 
graceful. The Adi-quilled varieties are the most 
highly esteemed, having a hemispherical shape, 
dither a pure white, clear blue, purple, rose, or deep 
ltd; or beautifully mottled, striped, or edged, with 
those colors, or having a red or blue centre. They 
are also of various habits; some dwarf, others taller, 
some spreading, and others growing erect and very 
mnch branched. Seeds, sown in the fell of the 
year, produce early flowers; but they come too 
early in bloom, and are not so perfect as those 
coming into flower about the first of September. 


Amaranthua Tricolor. 

This is a leader annual—an old favorite Of the 
flower-garden—the chief beauty of which consists 
in its variegated leaves. Miller, in ancient tubes, 
says, “ There is nbt a handsomer plant than this, in 
its fall lustre. 11 —Prince’s Feather—This is a hardy 
annual, well known, four or five feet high, with 
numerous heads^of purplish-crimson flowers, suit¬ 
able for the shrubbeiy. A. tuperhm is an improved 
variety of the last: flowers dark red; throe to four 
feet high; from June to September.—Love-lies- 
bleeding—This is also a Well known hardy annual, 
from three to four foot high, with blood-red flowers, 
which hang in pendant spikes, and at a little dis¬ 
tance look like streams of blood; in July and Au¬ 
gust It is sometimes called, in France, M Discipline 
dee reUgieutee 11 —the nun’s whipping-rope. I 


Argemone. 

• Argemone grandiflora is the most showy of the 
genus; a native of Mekico. Its large flowers, with 
ddBcate white,petals and numerous yellow stamens, 
make a splendid appearance, and Ore think mnch 
superior to A . ochrdeuca , with pole yellow flowers. 
The leaves, capsules, and the whole plant/ me arm¬ 
ed with formidable spines, and having onoa had the 
hands or any part of the body come in contact with 
them, the plant will be forever after viewed With 
feelings for from those of pleasure.—A. ba rdmgana 
is equal to it in its powers ef annoyance, bat its 
more showy, brilliant yellow flowers mate amends, 


in some measure, for its repulsive appearance. The 
roots of the argemone, if taken up and kept in pots, 
in a frame or cellar, will flower much stronger tta 
next year than seedlings. 

Larkspur. 

The annual larkspurs are fomilfor to almost every 
one. Some of the species and varieties are among 
the most common ornaments of the garden. They 
are all vwy hardy, and flower stronger when self- 
sown in summer, or planted In beds, or In the bor¬ 
der, in August or September. There are two dis¬ 
tinct species in common cultivation, differing essen¬ 
tially in their habits.—Branching Larkspur—This 
variety grows from two to three feet high, pro¬ 
ducing its flowers in spikes, which' are continually 
pushing Cut from the main stem and branches 7 , 
giving an abundance of bloom through the Season. 
Flowers blue, w hi t e , pink and variegated. The 
doable varieties are the most desirable. Masses of 
the different sorts appear to great ad+Untegd. 
Dwarf Rocket Larkspfli^-The double varieties of 
this species are among the most showy ornaments 
of the flower-garden, when properly grdton. 


Canary-Bird Flower. 

This is a beautiful cEmber; its charming little 
canary-colored blossoms, when half expanded, have 
a pretty and fanciful likeness to little birds. Tne 
plant, like the type of the genus, has a fine, luxuri¬ 
ant, rambling character. It succeeds best in a light 
soil. If the seeds are planted in April or May, by 
the side of a trellis or arbor, they will soon cover 
considerable space, and produce its curious, lively 
flowers from July till the severe frosts of autumn 
destroy it. In rich, heavy soil it runs veqr muck, 
to yine, and produces its flowers very sparingly. 
The foliage is similar to the common species, but 
much more delicate. 

Beneolo Megans. 

Ragwort, or Double Gtotuidikl—There are forfr 
kinds of this plant, vis., double red, double crim¬ 
son, double white and double flfoh-colored. Each 
of these kinds will make a most handsome bed. 
The plant is very pretty in its foliage, grows freely 
and most profusely; scarcely anything surpassing 
it for a neat and handsome show. It will grow 
about eighteen inches high, and continue in bloom 
from June to the end of the season. The plant is 
readily increased by slips, scarcely one in a hun¬ 
dred failing to grow. It is also raised from seed; 
but few of the plants will produce double flowers. 

The Verbena. 

This plant is a native of Buenos Ayres, growing 
through a very extensive tract of country. The 
daaaling, brilliant* scarlet flowers oaanot be exceed¬ 
ed by any ether plant yet introduced foie this coun¬ 
try; and blooming from May to November in the 
open air with us, makes it one ef the meet dearable 
plants in cultivation. 
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Orange Jelly. 

Take five oranges and one lemon; remove the 
thin rind off two oranges and half the rind off the 
lemon. Lay these rinds on one tide; squeeze the 
jnice from all the fruit into a basin. Into a stew- 
pan or new tin saucepan pot a quarter of a pound 
of loaf-sugar and a half pint of water; let it boil 
till it becomes a thick tyrap; then add the juice 
and rinds, cover the saucepan, and as soon as boil¬ 
ing commenoes, skim well $ then add by degrees a 
wineglassful of cold water, which assists to clean 
it; then add the jelly stock as above, stir all togeth¬ 
er, give it one boil, and pass through a jelly-bag. 
Add a few drops of prepared cochineal to. give it a 
tint; fill a mould, place it in ice, or in a mixture of 
saltpetre and salt, and when cold, turn it out 

Qld-fa»friop*d bulled Com. 

Shell a dozen ears of ripe, dry com, put in an 
iron kettle and cover with cold water; put in the 
corn a bag of two teacnpefhl of fresh wood ashes, 
and boil until tbs com looks yellow and tastes 
strong of the alkali, then take out the bag and boil 
the com in the lye over an hour, then pour off the 
lye, and simmer until the com swells. If the hulls 
do not then come off by stirring, turn off the water 
and mb them off with a towel; add more water and 
simmer for three or four hours, often stirring to keep 
it from burning; when it swells out and becomes 
soft and white, add salt to liking, and let all the 
water simmer away. Eat warm or cold, with 
cream or milk. 

Ftait Wafers for Des se r t . 

Take currants, cherries, apricots, or any other 
findt; pot them Into an earthen jar in a kettle of 
water, and when scalded, strain them through a 
sieve; to every pint of juke add the same weight of 
finely sifted sugar and tbs white of a small egg; 
beat all together until it become# quite thick; then 
put it upon buttered, paper in a slow oven; let 
them remain until they will qnit the paper, then 
turn them and leave them in the oven until quite 
dry; cut them into shape, and keep them between 
paper in a bon near the fire. 

Oom-Meal Flea. 

Corn-meal pies are made as follows:—Stir a small 
teacupful of very fine ground Indian meal into two ; 
quarts of boiling milk; when nearly cool, add five 
beaten eggs, and sweeten to taste, like custard, 
adding spice and orange-peel, if desired. Bake 
with a crust like custard pies. 

Corn-Meal Pudding? 

Cool ono quart of nuah with nearly as muefa new 
sweet milk, add fve eggs, half atsacupfW of sugar, 
ons tsacupfel of flour, a Httle salt and quick yeast; 
hake one boor in a moderately slew oven, and eat 
with sauce or butter, if no sugar is used. 


Sugar Oaks. 

Sift two pounds of flour into a pan, and cut up in 
it a pound of fresh butter. Bub with your hands 
the butter into the flour till it is thoroughly mixed. 
Then rub in a pound of sugar and a grated nutmeg. 
Wet the whole with half a pint of rich milk (or a 
gill of rose-water and a gill of milk), mixed with a 
well-beaten egg. Add at the last a very small tea¬ 
spoonful of pearlash or soda, dissolved in a little 
vinegar or warm water. Roll out the dough thick, 
and beat it well on both sides with the rolling-pin. 
Then roll it thin, and cut it into square cakes, 
notching the edges with a knife. Put them into a 
shallow pan, slightly buttered (taking care not to 
place them too near, lest they ran into each other), 
and bake them a light brown. Ton may mix into 
the dough two tablespoonsftil of caraway seeds. 

Freeh Salmon boiled. 

Scale and clean, cutting open no more than is 
necessary. Place it in a kettle of coM water, with 
a handful of salt. Let it boil slowly, but It should 
be well cooked—about a quarter of an hour to a 
pound of fish. Skim it well, and as soon as done, 
lift it carefully into a napkin, to absorb the moisture, 
and wrap it dose. Send to table on a hot dish; 
garnish with horseradish or curled parsley, or boiled 
eggs, cut in rings, laid round the dish. Oyster 
sauce is best with fresh boiled fish. 

Boiled VeaL 

Veal should be boiled in plenty of water; if boil¬ 
ed in a doth it will be whiter; it should be boiled 
by the same rule as other meats; that is, to be put 
iu when the water is cold, and boiled gently tffl 
tender; serve with a sauce of drawn butter, parsley, 
or oyster sauce; allow fifteen or twenty minutes to 
each pound of mea t . 

Calves’ Feet—frioaaoe d . 

Soak them three hours; simmer them in equal 
proportions of milk and water, until they are suffi¬ 
ciently tender to remove the meat from the bones 
in good sized pieces. Dip them in yolk of an egg, 
cover them with fine bread crumbs; pepper and salt 
them; fry a beautiful brown, and serve in white 
sauce. 

Celery. 

Scrape and wash it well; let it lie fn cold water 
until just before being used; dry it with a doth; 
trim it, and split down the stalks almost to the bot¬ 
tom. Send it to table in a celery glass, and eat 
with salt only; or chop it fine, and make a salad 
dressing for it. 

Com Griddle-Oak*. 

Scald at night half the qu an tit y of meal to be 
need; mix the ether with celd wafer until it is a 
thick batter; add a little salt and set it te rim with¬ 
out yeast This wM make light crisp cakss to the 
morning. The shimmings of boiled meat is the 
best to fly thsm with* Fry slowly* 
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Cttrum* JHatttr*. 

Vitnnl Barometers. 

duckweed it an excellent barometer. When the 
flower expands folly, we are not to expect rain for 
several hours; should it continue in that state, no 
rain will disturb the summer's day. When it half 
conceals its miniature flower, the day is generally 
sboweiy; but if it entirely shuts up, or veils the 
white flower with ks g re en mantle, let the traveller 
pot on his great-coat The different species of tre¬ 
foils always contract their leaves at the approach of 
a storm; so certainly does this take place, that 
these plants have acquired the name of the hus¬ 
bandman's barometer. The tulip and several of 
the compound yellow flowers all close before rain. 
There is a spades of wood-sorrel which doubles its 
leaves before storms. The bauhinia, or mountain 
ebony, capial and sensitive plants, observe the same 
habits. 

Musical Jealousy. 

A singular inddent in natural history occurred 
lately at Chester, England. A thrush in a happy 
state of freedom was trilling its notes in the orchard 
below the walls, near the 44 wishing steps," when its 
music excited similar efforts from a caged bird of 
the same species, which was suspended in front of 
one of the ectyeeent hoasea. Three feathered song¬ 
sters persevered in raising their melodise to higher 
and higher efforts, aa if in earnest rivalry; when 
suddenly the bird among the trees darted from its 
perch upon the wicker cage of its oompetitor, broke 
the ban, entered it, and commenced an assault 
upon the musical eaptive; the owner of whioh, hear¬ 
ing the unusual noise, came out, took the agg ro eso t 
prisoner, and sold it into bondage. 

▲ muaioal Cariosity. 

A novel instrument has been invented by a gen¬ 
tleman of Spartansburg, Pennsylvania. He calls it 
the 44 Father of Fiddles.” It is described as con¬ 
sisting of fifty shells, or viols, with strings similar 
to a violin, the sounds being produced by drawing 
a hair-bow across them. It contains four foil oc¬ 
taves, and 2s played with keys after the manner of 
a piano or organ. 

Curious Grant. 

Mr. Blackstone, who figured in the early history 
of Boston, had the following grant made to him, 
which at this day is worth a pretty penny:— 44 It is 
agreed that Mr. William Blackstooe shall hane fifty 
acres of ground sett oat for him naan to his bowse 
in Boston to tqjoy forever.*' 

Singular. 

At a late grand war meeting in Hartford, Conn., 
Bev. Mr. Trask, of Fitchburg, Mass., exhibited a 
bullet received by a drummer boy on the 17th of 
June, 1777, and which he carried in hk body sev- 
eatv-eeven years. Mr. Trask said he took the bal¬ 
let from the dost in Us osfla only fear weeks ago. 


Curious Work of Lightning. 

An English paper states:— 44 The hamlet of Al- 
dieth, in Haddenbaxn, was lately visited by a severe 
thunder Mown. In this place there are two cottages 
standing in a lone place, occupied by Daniel Cockle 
and John Stokes, laborers. About five yards from 
Coekie’s house, and ia an adjoining field, there la a 
young ehn tree. The tree was struck by lightning; 
the fluid travelled from thence in a very indirect 
line to the farthest house, entering the back door, 
which was open. Ann Stokes, aged fourteen years, * 
was standing in this room, feeing the doorway, but 
near the middle of ft, and in a line with the doer. 
The electric fluid struck the girl's lower extremi¬ 
ties, paralysing both feet, and producing an imprint 
upon the left leg and thigh, of the oolor of scarlet, 
and in every respect resembling the tree itself, via., 
the trunk, the branches, and the leaves, and in the 
most beautiftil model form it is possible to conceive. 
She bss regained the use of her limbs, and the 
daguerreotype appearance is fading away. Strange 
to say, her dress was not in any way hyured by the 
electric fluid.'* 

Queer Inaktomfc 

An interesting divorce case was once tried at 
Providence, R. I. It seems that a lady was mar¬ 
ried when about sixteen years of age to a man who 
soon after left her. Some eight years after, as 
neither she nor his brothers had heard from him, 
they supposed him dead, and she married again. 
About a year afterward her first husband appeared, 
and the court now granted her a divorce from him, 
legalizing her marriage with the second. 


Turkish Itre-Bnginea. 

The Turks have laughable contrivances for put¬ 
ting out fires. They are nothing but little force- 
pumps, standing in a copper basin capable of hold¬ 
ing perhaps four pails of water. The reservoir is 
supplied from a fountain by a rew of Turks, who 
pass the water ia buckets. The hose for there 
44 machines ** is carried around, the nook of some 
Turk, and the firemen move at a dqg tret 

▲ large Church. 

St Paul's Cathedral, of London, is the largest 
church in England. It is an immense stone edifice, 
but without much beauty, either in its exterior or 
interior. It covers about two acres of ground, and 
the dome is nearly four hundred feet high; still, 
large as it is, it would stand in St Peter's, at Borne, 
with plenty of room to walk around ft 


Ancient Babylon. 

Dr. Oppert, of France, who spent two years on 
the site of old Babylon, examining (he cuneiform 
inscriptions on the bricks and slates, states that 
this femous oh! dty in tba days of its grandeur and 
power covere d rather ram than- an area of two 
hundred square mile*, bring abeuS two and a half 
more than the rite of London. 
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• HARO UP A PICTURE. 

Among tfee delightful luxuries of beauty that 
contribute to tbt intellectual enjoyment* and sen¬ 
sibilities of our natures, we know of nothing, save 
good books, that can exceed ine and artistic m 
grarings and paintings. The latter, to be sure, 
when they are of sufficient merit to giro them 
▼nine, are not within the reach of all; but the 
former may always be had at a moderate cost, 
and can be hung appropriately on the humblest 
walls. The goodly influence upon a family circle 
of a few well chosen and excellent pictures, 
placed where their frequent sight will gladden 
and amuse the eye, may not be lightly esti mat ed , 
for a pure moral and a cheerful legend may be 
thus most impressively conveyed. Tapper has 
beautifully said, that “ trifles lighter than straws 
are levero in the building up of character.** How 
many a child has received an impression from 
the pictures upon the walls of his home that has 
influenced the whole tenor of his after life. The 
finest and purest ideas are shy of the close bond¬ 
age of words, while a good picture or painting is 
the flowering of tholight. We say to our read¬ 
ers, than, hang up at feast one good picture in 
your room. 

Woman's Tbabs.— Dr. Johnson says: “ De¬ 
spise not woman's tears—they am what make her 
an angel." We have known a woman's team 
valued to the extern of a new silk dress, a cash- 
mere shawl and a pair of diamond earrings—and 
then she looked perfectly angelic. Tears are 
easily changed into ear-drops, as many a good 
husband knows from experience. 

Probably.—N. P. Willis supposes the West 
India islands to have taken the name of the An¬ 
tilles from the legions of ants, and consequently 
ant-hills, whici) pervade them. 


Expbussitu. —Some one has said of Cervan¬ 
tes' great work, that Don Qnixotte was a proto¬ 
type of a medarp "feat man," and Sancho Pan- 
m of an “eld fogy." 


Of-fism-all.— Taotog are m large that the 
Westport fisherman have some difficulty In get¬ 
ting lines strong enough #e hold them. 


Tt is beyond a doubt that much of the reoklem^ 
ness evinced by the leading politicians, members 
of Congress, and the Uke, is induced by their 
unfortunate habits of stimulating with spirituous 
liquors. We constantly hear of scenes enacted 
in the capitol at Washington, by men, who 
in their sober senses, could not be guilty of 
such folly. Constituents should look to this, and 
not send a man to represent them in the councils 
of the nation, merely because he Is pos s e sse d of 
great talent; bad habits may more that counter¬ 
balance all his mental supremacy. President 
Jefferson once said, “ The habit of nsing ardent 
spirits by men in office, has occasioned mere in¬ 
jury to Ae public, end more trouble to me, then 
ell ether ca uses. And were I to oommence my 
admfafctreAon again, with the experience I new 
have, the first question I would ask re sp ec ti ng a 
candidate would be, “Does he use ardent 
spirits Y” 


SXULLS AVD SMJKIM, THU SAMJI ThIXQI— 
A scientific Frenchman has discovered a gamut 
of odors! He has aitaoged forty-eix simple es¬ 
sences according to what may be called their 
tones; and he finds that concord and discoid are 
produced as in music. Rose and geranium, for 
instance, says the Literary Budget, which has 
“verified this curious feet," are both C; smelt 
together, you at once discern that these two per¬ 
fumes have the same tone, rose being an octave 
higher than the other. The same is true of orris 
and calamus, of almond and violet. There is 
perhaps something, after all, in the blind man’s 
idea, that the scarlet color must be like the sound 
of a trumpet! 


Thoul or it.— Distinctions are effen arbitral 
ry; Flowers-and weeds am commonly spoken 
of us opposites. Yet evwy flower is a weed— 
when it isn’t wanted. Ask the farmers. Every 
weed has its flower, and rightly situated or right¬ 
ly employed, is an ornamental, useful plant Ask 
tpe botapiats. 


CoweofKm. OoPeefenco is the miner 
whfeh we see t he writ of many at err de rig — . 
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THE UBBABT, 

Nothing to vividly fay ri nw or vUk an idea 
of the immortality ef tbs amtl, wotiriagae stank? 
rebukes Ae asasaal pleasures mat the fifth 11m* 
tieaessof life, as to mad iattito centos of warm 
great library, and gaaatapdu tibe tr easa r l d mourn 
meats of genius that Ik around us. Waatmdte 
th* presence of the mighty dead who “still Ur*.” 
AH that was earthly of A— jam p asse d awsy; 
the mould and the won hare efarim o fl their 
own; bet the undying minds that ham flexed 
M impress on tbeaa maqy pages rta a or ao 
ham peeped away. it ia tiatpoesiUe to eedapt 
the aenae of their eternal existence. «« 

A library ia no piece for idle talk, or gaatip, 
or noise of any kiad. The c f aw aat man feels 
seanathing of r ereacnce in the mote yet eloqosai 
■emoaphroutbto surrounds Mm ; he. moves ahead 
wife a lighter stopband mot*, eahdEad bearing* 
hat he in whom the divine speck of gentta ha* 
hean kindled, experiences p divine jay which no 
other scene can impart. The imagination con- 
fares up a thousand im pi ea sire phantoms. Be¬ 
fore him stand Sbakspeare the inspired, with bis 
fine head and speaking features; Milton, the me- 
lodione and thrilling chronicler of beaten lest 
and won; the blind old bard of “ Brio's rocky 
MeAnacreon, rinoorownodj ringing his songs 
and his Ubationa, the heathen pees of passion; 
the lovelorn and setfde s troyle g : 8«fl>bo ? the 
stern delineator of the “ Inferno,^ tiwehimtonwi 
Froissart; the benevolo* Mr 'Waftsr—ay, a 
thousand congenial figures crowd the ©atop of 
fencyt .' " 

We ham no libraries Uke tfcosefof tie Old 
World, though we ham many mhmble public 
and, private collections, dally swelling the volume 
of literary treasure. The oldest pnHie library of 
antiquity, of which there is apy written mention, 
Is that founded by PMsaraM, at Athens, and 
carried off by Xerxes, bat afterwards recovered 
by the Greeks. The great library of Alexandria 
wan the one of ancient times; it was burned by 
the Saracen caliph Omer> after many centuries 
of existence, and served to lent hie bathe for 
many weeks, so long did is take to consume the 
pterions manuscripts, the aedumdlatiorf of ages. 
TUs library was feandsd by Ptofcmy 8oSer, and 
continued and increased kfUasaBosmom Oar 
of these successors, Ptofcmy Bmrg et es , was a 
most industrious book collector; hot the way In 
which he managed It can hardly be held up as an 
example. Mis royal book collector arbitrarily 
seised all the books imported from Greece Into 
Egypt, end had them transciribed--kep(t theorigi- 
ngb. and returned tbe oopkwto theewnsnu The 
first public library in Boom was founded A* JX 


716; but the great iforsrie^ of both the Eastern 
and Western empires, perished in the course of 
political convulsions and invasions. 

The royal library of Paris, now, we believe, 
called the national, or perhaps the imperial libra¬ 
ry, is the greatest in the world. It was com¬ 
menced in the fourteenth century, with ten voir 
nines, apd now contains more than 600,000 print¬ 
ed volumes, and 70,000 manuscripts. The libra¬ 
ry of Munich, which stands next to it in impor¬ 
tance, contains 400,000 printed volumes and 
9000 MSS. The third in extent ip that at St. 
Petersburg, which contains 300,000 printed vol¬ 
umes and 11,000 MSS. The library of the Brit¬ 
ish Museum has about the same number of 
printed volumes and 2900 MS. volumes. There 
are also splendid libraries in Vienna, Gottingen, 
Dresden, Copenhagen, Berlin and the Vatican 
at Borne. Florence, Boston, Cambridge, New 
York, Philadelphia, etc., each contains large and 
splendid libraries. 

In contemplating the vast amount of these lit¬ 
erary treasures, we may well exclaim with the 
sacred writer, “Of making many books there ia 
no end, and much study is. a weariness to the 
flesh r It is, however, consolatory* to the young 
and aspiring student to remember, that the gold¬ 
en role of reading is, “ not many bnt good books.” 
That man is better informed who is thoroughly 
acquainted with the contents of a few volumes, 
than he who has skimmed the surface of twenty 
times as mnch character, bnt has foiled to note it- 

All KfOHT —The sale of English illustrated 
newspapers has diminished more than one half 
since the war broke out, and they adopted an il¬ 
liberal tone towards the North. Instead of thou¬ 
sands they now only send hundreds to the United 
States. _ J 

Lfre.-^Life Is nfode fcp, not of great sacri¬ 
fices or duties, but 6f lfttfe things, in which 
smiles and kindness, hnd small obligations given 
hkbftnaHy, are what win and preserve the heart, 
and secure comfort. 

' i---< > ■■■■» ■» ■ ■ —- 

A mrw Wxnfxtx.^The ktest Improvement 
ia pharmacy is a pill, got up open the principle 
of a shell. When s wa ll owed it Cxpfodee. Ia- 
stead of requhteg four or five bouts to ope rate, 
it pro du ces instantaneous lesufts. 

Flattest.—I f you with to make a feel of • 
acuu, first set If you can flatter him; and* jtou 
succeed, your purpose is half gained. 

■ . ——:— , » y v i» -- 

Washed *o t fatext—T he filter of to»for- 
tone, to separate true friends from the scorn. 
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HHBVAJTDO DE SOTO. 

Behind the chair in which we fit, in our cosy 
sanctum, hangs a fine lithograph print of the 
burial of this renowned Spaniard. History pre¬ 
sents bat few more brave and chivalrous charac¬ 
ters than that of this discoverer of the Mississippi 
River. The conquests of Mexico and Peru had 
fired all Europe with a spirit of adventure, and 
exaggerated stories of die enormous wealth, the 
mines of gold, and the splendid temples and 
cities built of the precious metal, to be conquered 
and possessed in the western world, were rife. 
Among those who had returned from following 
Pixarro in his conquests, was one Hernando de 
Soto, who had brought with him great wealth, 
and fame as a brave warrior. The young and 
fiery De 8oto had performed deeds of almost 
miraculous valor and prowess. 

A few stragglers had returned to Spain from 
an ill-starred expedition to the coast of Florida; 
but though they had met with no success, they 
brought a renewal of these stories, and declared 
that the natives on the coast told them of mighty 
kingdoms situated in the interior, greater and 
wealthier than any that Spanish arms had ever 
oonquered. De Soto burned to imitate the deeds 
of the conquerors of Mexico and Peru. He 
formed an expedition, and sailed for the shores 
of this continent, landing in Florida In May, 
1589, and after experiencing a series of the most 
foarftil adventures with the natives, one day fight¬ 
ing until blood ran like a river, and the next 
feasting, he cut his way first through th* Indians, 
and then through the tangled forests, westward 
to the supposed El Dorado, which he confidently 
expected to find. 

Morasses were to he crossed, wildernesses to 
he tracked, all manner of hardships endured, but 
with an in dom it able spirit they marched forward, 
overcoming all obstacles. Believing that they 
would eventually find rich and glowing regions 
to conquer, and ever allured by visions of gold, 
they steadily held on their way westward. Now 
the war-whoop rang in their ears, and now they 
smoked the pipe of pease. On, on they pressed, 
the progress incredibly slow, hot their hear* un¬ 
dismayed, until April, 1541, when they arrived 
on the banks ef the mighty Fatbsr ef Waters, a 
discovery that has enrolled the name ef Do Saco 
in American history, and which for hit feme waa 
greater than wo uld ha v e b e en the discovery of 
iaexhewtihle mines of gold end silver. 

But himself end his hand crossed this greet 
river, end plunged Into forest wilds beyond; 
fresh battles ere fought, and new Indian tribes 
are conciliated. Stfil they traverse the unbroken 
wilderness, until the fitter, induced by the climate, 


thins their ranks, and Warns them to retrace their 
maps, or pa gans to lay their banes in the w il i er 
asm. They then back te the Mferissippi, whose 
their have end imtemiteMs feeder, the atom# 
hearted, fmrine&feDe 8ete, ie laid low in sfek- 
ness, and hemfaefoee! Afraid to bury his body 
where the savages may dfeeover and dfeiaesr it 
for d isgrace, Ms followers take it (at represented 
in this expseminapfetnto), tearfbUy and in da* 
•octow, to tbs river nhnunel, and in its doopfot 
part, at midnight, and by mingled torch and 
moonlight, hooded pri est s and aseel-efed warriors 
gather round. Ifety commit the body thus to 
the stream. 

His foBowme build v m sils here, thrir labors 
frequently intersnpCed by battles with the natives* 
and finally they embark for their distant (feelifhm 
homes, by Ae way ef the Spanish poser miono in 
Mexico; and smaH waa tlie remnant of that 
proud and valiant bund, who, after the lapse of 
yean, once mors issue d their European homes. 

Larons' finwrla the academy ef apathism 
in Italy, the following question was discussed, 
“Which ere the femdeomest eyes in women. 
Meek or blue !” Those who weee in favor of 
Mae eyes, said their color was like foe heavens 
end their fire more mildaad temperate* The 
bfeok, said, these who defended them, lie more 
brilliant, end p ro d uc e a greater efiect>and their 
oalor, contrasted with foe whiteness of the skin, 
has a woudertal power* An a c a demic ia n said, 
“ That he gate the p r e fe r en ce to foe eyes foot 
looked on him favorably, whether they were bine 
or black.” Dr. Holmes says: 

m TUm ujm m fal—t a» thn itete 

That far us «w tbs MndM—t watte.” 

Bnwxxo-MACHinss.—According to a sta¬ 
tistical article In foe Scientific American, foe 
number of sewing machines annually manefeo 
tured In this country is seventy thousand. 
Twelve or fourteen establishments are engaged 
in the business. 


Tmuetran xm Hnarmr.—Tbs following in¬ 
scription,-.it is. said, may be found in an Italian 
gr avey a r d t “ Hem Urn Sterile, who transported 
a large fortune m heaven in nets ef charity, and 
fane gonetMfosraoeqjey It*” 

Shoxs.— Massachusetts makes every year very 
nearly two pairs of shoes for every man, woman 
and child in the United States—that is forty- 
ejgbt millions of pain* 

T*t»x or W.—Tn England there are9,000,000 
adult males; if not 9,000,000, who never mad n 
newspaper. 
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LOftpiratrattoars. 

What a singular propensity men bate of tam¬ 
ing everything inside oat, of looking at the back 
as well as the front of a picture, of canting the 
•tatne from its pedestal to be satisfied that it is 
hollow and not solid.' The savage who first be¬ 
holds bis image in the mirror immediately darts 
behind the glass; the ohfld is dfawatsfisd wfth its 
aemdeon dll it has ripped open the valve to see 
wh er e die wind and music come from. Man, 
savage, child, mem -over their lost Motions, yet 
p ers ist In the pieeesses by which they are destroy* 
ed. We are not content to sit before the foot- 
lights and witness the pageant splendors that pass 
before oor eyes; we must go behind tie certain. 
We mnst stand at the wings, we mast giao epon 
At Mack framework on which the cfenvoss is 
metehed, we mast discover tbit the soft waves 
foot rise and frN In the port of Cypres are 
naagbt bat shaken carpets, that Cherry and Fair 
9iar carry their own ga&qp abeot the stage, and 
that Bosad, instead of floating tfte a sa m m e r 
dond to the upper sir, is polled up to the * files" 
by a oonple of sent meclwoim work togas a Mock 
and pulley. From that moment adieu to ear 
pleasures. We art no longer In ftdry-lahd when 
wware witnessing aroefllc spectacle* Aladdin's 
pafoos smetts of the lam p n ot the magic lamp 
—hot that which is fod with whale oil m beasr 
lard. We no longer see before ns airy s ylphides 
-“beings of another world—but Miss' This or 
Mrs. Tha t p eople we no longer know by their 
theatrical names, bnt IShnHhs oad Joneses end 
Browns* It is mi die feiry Av dsne tfo whc gtldss 
over the water In a car drawn by seems, bnt 
Miss Jemima Muggins, and her car Is made of 
dbty pasteboard, and her swans are geese. En- 
cow dm ilfancm# pmket l 

The world behind the scenes to the stranger 
who has the entrde is sadly disenchanting* Let 
ns suppose him on the stage of a French theatre. 
To say nothing of the mysteries overhead— 
the pulleys and cordage, like the rigging of a 
great ship, the pon de rous hits of scenic frxrnhure 
descending slowly, die figures seen high In die 
air, walking across frail bridges—he will be 
more puzzled with the stranger scene going on 
below. Here is a flood of people newly entered 
by the same swinging door, who are now busy 
seeking out their own friends and familiars. 
Great toppling structures are being moved for¬ 
ward by strong arms to the front. Here arb sing¬ 
ers walking to and fro, chanting their parts softly 
to themselves; ballerinas disporting fancifully, for 
practice sake, in the centre of the stage; captains 
of firemen, with their nontenants and subordi¬ 
nates, prying curiously into out ofdie-way cor¬ 


49* 

ners and by-places; S. 1® Directeur himself, 
miking up and down thoughtfully—in charm¬ 
ing spirits if the house be crowded to inconve* 
aience. There must be added to rids p erfect 
Babel of many tongues, of words of command, 
angry chiding, and inextinguishable laughter, 
from the lively groups scattered over the stage* 
He faro sought fairy-land and found a chaode 
Babel. But it is usslo s s to remonstrate; children 
in the nursery and children of a larger growth 
Will persist in pulHng their toys to pieces sad 
mourning over their lost Hluskme. 


LXX9AL JUBnOB. 

The operation of law as administered in Our 
courts of justice. Is oftentimes of the most ridic¬ 
ulous character, add it has been humorously and 
truthfully said, thht a person who resorts to the 
law for damages, is generally pretty sure to get 
them I The fret is, that the letter of the law ad* 
mi is of such nice and intricate construction, that 
none bnt a professor can see the operation or ap¬ 
plication of it, to a case that may arise. We 
have known men with the soundest right that 
could he specified, driven to law in order to re* 
tain their own, and by the quibbles of law, and 
the cunning of opposing counsel, be wheedled 
out of all they possessed on earth. And, on the 
other hand, we have seen a man go to court with 
a case against a brother merchant or mechanic, 
acknowledging at the outset dial he did so out of 
spite, and from no belief in his honest claim to 
the matter in dispute, but rather to revenge hills* 
self upon some other subject, and yet come Off 
the winner. So in criminal trials; through the 
eloquence of counsel nearly every noted villain 
—provided he has die means to secure eminent 
advisers—will get dear; while your petty, hum¬ 
ble thief, without friends or money, is visited 
with the foil rigor of the law for a comparatively 
trifling offence. Whole fortunes are annually 
lost, both by plalndife and defendants, In the lit¬ 
igations that wait upon " the law’s delay,” for 
professional men dispose of their counsel at a 
costly rate. We don’t profess to he wiser than 
the World in general, bnt having suffered tome, 
we may perhaps venture to speak more positive¬ 
ly, when we say, no matter how good your case, 
no matter how certain yon may feel of getting 
real justice, don’t go to law, unless you make up 
your mind to be fleeced by one of the three, coun¬ 
sel, judge or jury. 

A Fact.—The way to be accounted leaned 
is not to know everything, but to be able to mar* 
shal up what you do know, he it much or Hide, 
and kUi/U 
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Mendelssohn M}n i-* 44 The m w we of bm&j 
le tmity in variety,”—that is to 1 say, anything to 
be bt autffo l u a whole, musfthe so in parts{ the 
cnaponeot parts of which itis formed mum aa* 
stellate and be good in combination. For ta> 
ssnpls n beentifal fees and an evil temper de¬ 
stroy eaoh other, bat a Mr tee and a sweet dim 
position form beauty. We ceil this or that beau- 
tiftfl on the same general nfle; a lady's costume, 
for instance, is beautiful, provided the colors <mp 
harmoniously blinded and extreme# are avoided, 
and in this instance, nasty and simplicity are the 
true sources of beauty. In woman, 44 where the 
/ month is sweet and the eye intelligent, there is 
always the look of beauty,” says Leigh Hunt; 
he might have gone further, and have said that a 
sweet disposition will beautify any tee. 

We have seen plenty of people who affect to 
despise beauty, and talk of its brief existence; as 
a theory this is all very well, ^tceediog good 
philosophy—but it is downright folly to affect to 
despise beanty. No one is free from its dominion 
—aofc even those very philosophers, who tell ns 
that h is “ as fleeting as the bew in the clouds,” or 
as Halleck has k, 44 the fading rainbow's pride.” 
Jxl the choice of a wife, there is no use in dis¬ 
guising it, nine-tenths of mankind look first for 
beauty in a companion—a very natural taste, to 
be sure, though if this magnet which first draws 
out the heart be tipped with gold, it is sure to 
draw with tenfold power, and this again is very 
natural 1 The proverb, 44 what is one man's 
meat is another man's poison, 1 * applies equally 
to men's tastes in the matter of what rosily con¬ 
stitutes beauty; and this is most wisely ordained, 
since if it were otherwise, all could not be suited. 
Ton shall see charms in a faoe that to us will be 
but as a blank; while on our part, beanty shall 
lie in a countenance on which we may chance to 
gase, that to yon shall present no light of loveli¬ 
ness or intelligence. Such is the wise provision 
Of Providence. But let him who seeks .a com- 
panion for life look for something e^se besides 
that which pleaseth the eye. 44 fmve that hath 
nothing bat beauty to keep it in good health, is 
short-lived, and apt to have ague fits,” says an 
old writer. 

Socrates called beauty a short-lived tyranny; 
Plato, a privilege of nature; Theophrastus, a ai- 
lent cheat; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice; 
Cameades, a solitary kingdom ; Domitfen said, 
that nothing was mors grateful; Aristotle affirm¬ 
ed shat beauty was better thanntt the fetters of 
raommendation in the world ; Hamas, that'twas 
a glorious gift of nature; and Odd calls .it a 
favor bestowed by the gods. But as regards the 


element of beejty.fewamenf 4ft fe not too much 
to say—and who wiU not agree with us?—that 
no woman can be beautiful by force of features 
alone; there must )>q as well sweetness and 
beauty^of squh 

, ■■ «f ■ ■ ■ - 

GANOVA’ajHBBT LOVH. 

While studying in the gallery of the pulae%h* 
formed a strong and terifal attachment, which 
gavw a color to his life, and waded in the for— 
tion of aome of hie finest ooa oep tie n a. One day 
ha observed naattd, heeetifol, delicate, grsssfal 
loohieg female under tbo gallery, attended by a 
fitted, who, daily departing, returned beteetbe 
hour uf dosing, leaving the former to e mp loy 
herself in s ta d i sa , whieh chiefly r o u sted 4m 
drawing .feom antigne heads. His eye was ar- 
restad as the eye of gteas only earn be, and hia 
heart tsnebad with aaoh sympathetic sentimenm 
as she pare atone can foeL For some time he 
worshipped her at a ^stance, as an Indian dam 
aster. Accident first placed foe yoathfal pfo 
near each other, and henceforth Canova was te- 
sistttrfy attracted t o ssls e i such models as brought 
him neassst foe fefcr unknown. And, while lean* 
ing an the shoulder-of her atte n dant , she prated 
hia work in e soeats which mace like angelio mn* 
sie to his ear, and mere long 1 measured up ia the 
meet consecrated spotaf hiemmory. At length 
the object ef his swemado ratte was absent, and 
foe young and aspiring scaiptor was rni semHe 
fir# along, h oweve r. the attendant appealed, bar 
ate* and hated in deep moaning. Canute 
heart foiled at the sight, hut m u m min g up cone* 
age cache was depa rting, be ventured toiagate 
for her friend, 44 La Signora Juba is dead l’< i* 
plied she, as banting iato team aha hurried 
away, leaving foe artist to sflbdnoand digest hia 
agonised grief. 


C&iTjau^-rThe word 44 soger ” oomea from- 
the Latin word 44 opgito.”. There was a dub of 
sage thinkers that mot many jeers ago at Blacky 
frUxa, who discoased everything, and received 
the name of 14 Old Cogers” for their cogitation* 

Momentary Afflictious.—As snow is of 
itself cold, yet warms and refreshes the earth, so 
afflictious, although in themselves grievous, jet 
keep the tool warm, and make it fruitful. 


Womdibwl.— A profound student of anato-, 
my psomnlgates the feet that every man has sev¬ 
eral eaaals in his body, but no railroads. 


BLveumo^-kA snffiten least seen in fooae. 
who have meet oooaste for it- 
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If literature were not its own " exceeding great 
reward," it would not be cultivated tinder tbe 
tremendous difficulties which have beeet some of 
its votaries. If it did not bestow an ample bee- 
vest of joj to its lovers, we sbeald not behold a 
Bmritt wielding h blarimntthh hammer in one 
hand, and holding a Lain grammar in the otiier; 
a Richardson, bound apprentice to a printer, and 
stealing time from his hours of rest to study by 
the light of a candle ecrnpalonaiy purchased with 
Us awo money; a Morrison, making lasts and 
boot-trees, while his eyes and mind were devour* 
ing a learned page. Wordsworth tells ns that 
M books are a substantial worldand them is a 
world of philosophy in the brief remark* 

▲ man thoroughly imbued with the love, of 
letters may live in this world of boaks heedless 
of die jar and strife and roar of what Is going on 
in the busy world about him. Anthers may 
quarrel with each other—the reader will recall 
Hogarth's "Battle ef the Books”—hot they 
never quarrel with We. Of oar early f rieod a, 


some grow arid as time sttndi on, seas* fomake 
ns, some prove false, others are swept from ns 
by the hand of death; bat books never forsake 
us, nor can ever grow cold to oar early literary 
loves. Who eanforgal Ms Behinsmi Crusoe, 
Ms Arabian Bights, Us tot Waveriey newe l ■ 
the three most delightful things in the Aladdin 
cave of literary delight 1 Who can forget the 
copy of the play or poem read by stealth in 
•ehoolhours between an .Ainsworth dictionary 
on one hand, and a Gould's Virgil -on tbe other f 
The gay tales of romance, the songs of poets 
conned in early youth, have a perpetual abiding 
place in the memory, filling the mind with 
vision# ef btighmsas, as the IfigM keelf grows 
dim to our time-worn virion. 

On his return voyage from Asia to Greece, the 
poet Simonides suffered shipwreck; yet while his 
fellow-passengers were bewailing over the di*a*> 
ter of tbe loss of their property, he alone was 
cahn, unmoved and Serena. When he was as k ed 
die reason of bis stoical indifference, he answered, 
"All that is mine is with me.” So it is, that, in 
rile shipwreck of our fortunes, literature takes ua 


to its bosom with a closer and fonder embrace. 


In the morning of life it c o mes to ns arrayed hi 
the beauty of hope; In the evening, in th6 beamy 
of recollection. The common evils ef the world 


ase dispossesse d of all thsir injurious influence 
by the gladness of its smiles and the power of ita 
charms. If it he ightened the joys, or rocked 
asleep the sorrows of our childhood, how moch 
greater is ita power of solace in tbs winter of life, 
in the sere and yellow leaf of mristenen. 


Literature bm this twofold, abaru—it is a soli¬ 
tary or a social pleasure. The lonely student 
meels in the pages ef Ms favorite author in the 
solitude of Ms chamber; a crowd of a t ho u s and 
perso n s Is enchanted with the recitation ef a 
favorite poet in the hall of a lyceum. It is not 
alone in the study that books delight; in journey* 
ing, in danger; in exile, they give us solace. It 
will be remembered that Wotfs, when gliding 
along the waves of the St. Lawroooe to that ex¬ 
ploit whieh gave him death and immortality, rw 
psassd the whole.of Orgy's "Elegy in a Coattry 
Churchyard.” 

It is not enough to reed books; to derive any 
true advantage from them we must read them 
symmetrically and understanding^. Voltaire 
always read with a pencil in his hand to mark 
and to comment en passages ef interest. The 
p re fo und Bahnken always read pen in hand, and 
underlined e very difficult passage, that he might 
recur to it again. A famous scholar advises stu¬ 
dents to proportion en hour's meditation to each 
hoar's reading. The mind requires, like the 
body, rime to digest its food. Too many people 
learn only words, and not ideas; for them the field 
of literature is barren—its pleasures unknown. 

Lucky —In the days of tbe blue laws of New 
England, a shoemaker was condemned to be 
hanged for something he bad done; but on the 
day appointed for his execution they discovered 
that he was the only shoemaker hi the place, so 
they hung a weaver in his stead—for they had 
more weavers than they knew what to do with. 

Thu Wjlxokxb’s Pratxk —A London lite¬ 
rary paper giver the following as the prayer 
taught to the children of the Scarborough wreck¬ 
ers In England, in old times:—•• God bless dad¬ 
dy, God bless mammy, God send ship ashore 
before morning 1 Amen 1” 

Thx Namb or Lovn.—It is a scandal that 
the sacred name of love should be given to that 
form of it which is seldomest found pure, and 
which very often has not a particle of real love 
in it. _ 

To basb Melauoholt. —Set about doing 
good. One am of kindness will have more infio- 
enoe on the spirit than all the salt water bathe 
that ever were favdjted. _ 

That's to.—An army should always be 
ready for marching orders by keeping itself ill 
marching order. 


Ths PirraaBirott.—In a fight take yonr 
friend's part; at a feast, let him have it himself: 
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They oonvey p ortable gee in vehicles to com 
earners about Tanone portions of Paris. 

England's eoormons public debt is increasing 
every month and can never be paid. 

A monument to the memory of Prince Albert 
is to be raised in Coburg, his native town. 

Fechter, the French actor, and Charles Dick¬ 
ons, have determined to come to America. 

The son of Prince Napoleon has received the 
names of Nap<deon-Jetoina-yiotoiKFredtriek. 

Madame 8hepherd Ley is a new concert s i ng er, 
attracting some attention in London. 

Within the last fifteen years England has 
spent more than £300,000,000 sterling in im¬ 
ports of foreign com. 

It is said that the imperial nursery of France 
will have another inmate before long, to the great 
delight of “ the nephew of Ms nude.” 

A member of the Engfieh Parhameat was 
lately garroted in the streets of London, while 
on the way to the House of Commons, and 
robbed of all his valuables. 

The inoculation of cattle for the core and pre¬ 
vention of plenro-pneomonia hat proved soceess* 
fiil in New South Wales, and is b e ginnin g to be 
generally practiced in that colony. 

The Paris Pays says the harvest in France 
will be reckoned among the best for the last ten 
years, and that France will not be compelled to 
nave recourse to any corn from abroad. 

Scotland, according to her last census contains 
a population of 3,062,294. This includes aH the 
natives who are in the military, navy and mer¬ 
chant service, and the increase in ten years has 
been only six per cent 

The largest gun in the world is said to be an 
old piece at Constantinople, which has a bore of 
twenty-two inches in diameter. The greatest 
distance to which a projectile has been thrown, 
so far as we know, is about five and a half miles, 
with one of Whitworth's guns* 

The small-pox has committed great ravages in 
Shanghai this summer, and at last accounts the 
cholera had set in. The English and French 
troops were dying at the rate of five to eight a day. 
Many Americans had died also, among them 
Captains Wade and Brown and a Mrs. Lewis 
and child. 

The Paris correspondent of the New. York 
Times says Dr. Doremns, of New York, has 
jnst sold to the French government, for a Urge 
sum of money, his patent for the manufacture of 
gunpowder. Thorough experiments of this 
powder have been going on for the last three 
months, under the eye of the Jtanch Minister of 
War and the inventor. 

Professor Wyss, of ZurkUphad discovered an 
interesting old manuscript, a Zurich chronicle of 
the fifteenth century, which contains an exact de¬ 
scription of the battle of 8empach. This docu¬ 
ment confirms the patriotic deed of Winkehned, 
the truth of which has lately several times been 
questioned. As this is the oldest record known 
on the subject, its s ta tem ents an of historical 


There amtttenty thaato s s in wossfal opera- 

tion at present in the city of Paris. 

The Scotch boast a line of one hundred and 
fifteen kings, who reigned two thousand yean. 

The tax paid to the British government by thh 
British and Irish fire insurance companies, last 
year, was XI ,611,000. 

They have “ champions u of all aorta in Eng¬ 
land, and a London woman who is exceedingly 
gifted in getting into prison, claims the belt on 
being sentenced for her two hundredth term. 

Boardcanlt has broken ground for a new thea¬ 
tre in Leicester Square, London. His Drury 
Lane season yielded him a clear profit of about 
one thousand pound* a week. 

The, man who was for some time supposed to 
be Nena Sahib, of execrable memory, has died 
in a British prison in India. An order had just 
been issued for his release. 

One hood red and fifty mflttoos of gallons of 
water are pumped up daily for the supply of Lon* 
dpn. One engine throws 9000 gallons per min¬ 
ute to the height of 140 feet. 

Fifteen French priests have gone to Madagas¬ 
car in a government frigate, at the request or the 
king of that country. The Loudon Missionary 
S o ciety has sent outlie contingents, too. 

Paris decs not eeuenms so much bear as the 
little city of Brussels. The latter has sixteen 
hundred and eighty beer shops, and the weekly 
consumption of malt beverage is abonr twenty*' 
five butts to each. 

A woman named Ptrisot, In Paris, has been 
sentenced to twenty yean' hard labor for killing 
the rival of her “ lover "—the latter a pensioner 
with a wooden leg, and the weight of seventy-six 
years to carry with it 1 

Five noblemen, the Bari of Derby, Lord Elles¬ 
mere, Lord Egeiton and the Marqais of West¬ 
minster recently subscribed *5000 each—$25,000 
in all for the distressed cotton spinners of 
Lancashire. 

An American dentist in Paris, who was called 
to examine the Viceroy of Egypt’s teeth, brings 
book the remarkable iaformation that the paahfl?s 
tooth brush, set richly with precious stones, la 
worth at least $40/X)0, and the stand upon which 
it rests half that sum. 

The wages of the printers of Paris have just 
been raised, a circumstance which is regarded as 
indicative of a speedy advance in the wages af 
other workmen. Strikes in France are forbidden 
by law, and the printers got their advance by 
strong representations to toe government. 

A recent letter from St Petersburg announces 
that Russia is h ence fo r t h to be divided into fifteen 
military divisions. The country of the Coosarks 
of the Don will preserve its p r es ent military 
organisation, and the governments of Archangel, 
Wologda and Astracan, from the fow troops they 
contain, will have distinct military governors. 

A tablet has lately been placed over the grave 
of Lord Macaulay in Westminster Abbey. Is 
is devoid of all ornament, and it beam a simple 
inscription recording the dates of the birth and 
death of the great historian, with the appropriate 
sentence: “ His body is buried in peace, but Me 
name livedi for e vermore" 
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Hfttnrlf of tt)t State*. , 

Self winding watches are now made in Genera* 
Isn't this perpetual motion 1 

There is a famous painter in Belgium, without 
arms, who paints pictures with his toes. 

There are over one hundred, good hotels in the 
city of New York, and many more second class* 

The assessed value of the property of Boston 
reaches this year $275,000,000. 

Sir Walter Raleigh very pithily defines incre¬ 
dulity to be the wit of fools. 

During the past season 25,000,000 pounds of 
tea have been exported from China to this country. 

There are nearly 100,000 sewing machines 
manufactured in the United States annually* 

The Chinese have a theatre, well supported, 
of .their own, in San Francisco, California. 

The wool crop of Indiana the present year is 
eatimatod at $2,000,000 in value. 

Hachias, Maine, bai dene well. On owe nigbt 
lately nine children were bora in this town, whieh 
is exactly the quota required of it. 

Macaulay says, “ The English are always inf- 
dined to side with a weak party which is in the 
mug, rather than a strong party which is in the 
right. 

The Balloon Committee of the British Asso- 
elation sent np a balloon that attained an altitude 
of nearly five miles. The temperature at that 
height was 10°, the air very dry, and the elec¬ 
tricity positive 

The Empress of Austria, who has been at the 
point of death ever since she got married, is now 
reported to be in excellent health, and making 
Measure excursions from PosSenhofen with the 
Queen of Naples. 

Edward Helder, physician, bora in Bedford¬ 
shire, England, 1542, who was one of the pall¬ 
bearers to the body of William Shakspe&re, and 
died in 1618, lies hnried in the old burying- 
ground at Fredericksburg, Va. 

The picture of Mrs. 8iddons, painted at the 
age of twenty-five, has just been purchased for 
toe National Gallery sit the cost of one thousand 
guineas. It belonged to Major Mair, the hus¬ 
band of Mrs. 8iddons’s grand-daughter. 

The war in Cochin Chitfa has been brought 
to a dose by a treaty of peace, by which the 
King of Annam Muds himself to pay France, in 
the course of ten years, twenty-one millions of 
francs, and to 8pafn three millions. Three ports 
of Tonquin are to be opeocto French commerce. 

Maria Pia, daughter Of Victor Emmanuel, is 
to marry the King of Portugal on the sixteenth 
of October—the anniversary Of her birth. 8he 
will enter Lisbon on the thirty-first of the same 
month, which is the birth-day of her in tended 
husband. 

At a recent sale of choice violins in London, 
a Cremona of 1715 sold for £100, one of 1761, 
£166, and one of 1667 for £210. The total 
amount of the day's sale was £1717, and the 
number of violins disposed of was only seven¬ 
teen. The average price reattsed was therefore 
over $500 a fiddle. 


Sir Percy W yitdhatr , an Epgjiah baronet, is 
colonel of the First New Jersey Cavalry. 

. A pottMsmrtrese has been found in Oneida 
county, S’. i., who was trying to commit sniddn 
by starvation—a Miss Caroline Lewis, of Utica 1 

Poor Margaret Carroll* only seventeen yearn 
of. aga, was killed in a paper mill in Lee, last 
week, by her dress getting caught in the machine 
exy. She was terribly mangled. 

Steam propellors are doing a large business on 
the Erie Canal this season. In a few years more 
steam will be the only power used on that and 
other canals. 

The export of English books to America (says 
the Critic) has fallen off greatly daring the cur¬ 
rent war, but the extra import duty of twenty- 
five per cent., which Congress has just imposed, 
is likely to extinguish the book trade with Ibis 
country altogether. 

Tbs repre se n tative of a grand name in French 
science has jnst passed away. This was the 
Marquise de Laplace, widow of the illustrious 
philosopher who has sometimes been denom¬ 
inated the French Newton. The marquise was 
ninety-four when she died. 

A French manager has hit upon a beautiful 
expedient for filling his theatre, which was for¬ 
merly not patronized at all. He has advertised 
that ladies shall be admitted at half pries, the 
children at quarter price, and babies for 
nothing 1 

Twelve hundred applications have been made 
to the French government for the place of guar¬ 
dian ef Napoleon's tomb, jnst vacated. It -is 
added that most of. the applicants are Corsicans, 
But one man can get the place, so that eleven 
hundred and ninety-nine will be disappointed. 

According to a correspondent of the Temps at 
Rome, the pope is about to Issue a doctrinal tall, 
which will condemn in detail all the errors of the 
human mind, and will trace a line of demarca¬ 
tion between the Catholic dogmas and human 
presumption. The pope has been earnestly en¬ 
gaged upon this document for some time. 

The Paris Mtrritsnr Universal says, * The 
new motive power invented by M. Lenoir, the 
principle of which is the expansion of air by gas 
lighted by means of elecricity, has realized all 
the hopes we formed of it. A machine of six 
horse power, with double cylinder, now works, 
the presses of the Monitenr. 

Several towns in New Hampshire are visited 
by a disease called “ scorning," which attacks 
horses suddenly, rednoes them quickly, censes 
suppression of urine, a swelling or the body, and 
in some cases terminates in death. Within three 
weeks some noble animals in Tamworth, Pitts¬ 
field and other places have died from this, 
disease. 

A new branch of government business, which 
promises to be of much value to the public ser¬ 
vice, has been established and perfected by Cap¬ 
tain E. L. Harts, U. 8. A. He keeps a record 
of all deaths in the hospitals abont Washington 
—the age, rank, residence, description, company 
and regfment, and the locality where buriea. 
The books of the efflee are always accessible to 
the public. 
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Tfae kiss with which a girl seeks to catch her 
beau is a fishing-smack. 

A lady deserted by one man, has no other 
nmedy than an appeal to twelve. 

Falling in lore is like falling into a fiver; 'ds 
much easier getting in than out 

Women often go to the destruction of their 
husband’s fortunes by boy-ways. 

The time when the wind is most destructive to 
forests is when it is chopping round. 

▲ poor seamstress finds it hard work to thread 
her way through life's wilderness. 

What officer displays the most military tactics I 
Marshal Array (martial array). 

Why is a four quart jog like a lady's side¬ 
saddle 1 Because it holds a gml-'etw 

Who was the first post-boyf Cadmus; he 
oarried letters from Phoenicia to Greece. 

Matrimony is a game that every young person 
should take a hand at 

Why is a woman living up two pair of stain like 
a goddess ? Because she is a second Flora, 

Why is the hoar between ten and twelve at 
long odds ? Because it is ten to one. 

Mrs. Partington says one k obliged to walk 
vary tiioumscrumptioitsly these shppery times. 

Why is a trick of legerdemain like dedining 
an offinr of marriage! Because ft h a sleight-of- 
hand. 

Dickens, in speaking of pawnbrokers' dupli¬ 
cates, says they are the turnpike tickets on the 
road to poverty. 

Soap for the poor: Three parings of potatoes 
to a hogshead of dish waiter; if too rich, odd a 
pump handle while boiling. 

Why is the circulation of the blood sometimes 
suspended 1 Because ft attempts to circulate In 
vt it i. 

A man having been told that the price of bread 
had been lowered, said, " This Is the first time 

that I ever r e joiced at dm MB of my best 
friend." 

Tailor* are always remarkable for keeping the 
peace. They may quarrel over their doth, bat 
give them an order for a coat, and they will 
make it np directly. 

“ The sun is all very well," said ah Irishman, 
44 but it is my opinion that the moon is worth two 
of it, for the moon affbrds us light in the night 
time, when we really want ft." 

"You have been to Canton, haven’t yon, 
Dick?" 44 O, yes," "Well, can you speak 
China?" 44 Yes, a little—that is, I speak broken 
China." 

Wealth and widowhood, when united, are 
dangerous things to encounter. Money may be 
called the 44 widow’s might," when in large 
quantities, as in poverty it Is her “ mile." 

If men were compelled to give a reason for 
everything they profess to believe, one of two 
things is certain; either reasons would beoome 
more abundant than they are at the prmsnt day, 
or doctrines would be fewer. 


What living «ea{mp has a beard without a 
chin? An oyster. 

The youngest and prettiest girl is no chicken 
—if the is a goose. 

If a man doubles Cape Horn, doesn’t he make 
a double cape of itl 

It is beauty’s privilege to kill time, and time's 
privilege to kill twenty. 

Why are the Gormans like quinine and gen¬ 
tian? Because they are two-tonics. 

Storms generally are a mystery, but yon can 
always see the drift of a snow-storm. 

The men who'deserve, if they do not find, the 
greatest favor among women, are husband-men. 

M A man can’t help what has been done be¬ 
hind his back," as the scamp said when he was 
kicked out of doom. 

The law is a pretty bfrd, and has charming 
wings. 'Twould be quite a bird of paradise, if 
ft didn't cany such a terrible bili 

The man who Wkh a ha mmer smashes the 
end of his own finger, probably thinks he hasn’t 
hit the right naften the bend. 

A Frenchman said of Shakspeare, 44 Ven you 
find emyffing vou no understan’, it is always 
somestng fine." 

A poor follow sometimes drives ostentatiously 
a pair of grays when he is driven by a score of 
duns. 

Why Is a man who beats bis wife like a 
thorough-bred animal ? Because he’s a perfect 
brute. 

Scrutinize a lawyer when be tells you how to 
avoid litigation, and a doctor when he drinks 
your health. 

An ambitious barber advertises himself as n 
44 Professor of Decoracapillaturation and De- 
pilacrostation. 

Make the best of everything. If yon have 
the jaundice, exalt that you have a golden pros¬ 
pect before you. 

Why are the ends of the French empemr’s 
moustache like good measure? Because they 
are imperial pints. 

Why, in moving from a house, ought you to 
leave the washhand basins behind? Because 
they are not ewers, 

44 Yon flatter me/' said a thin exquisite, the 
other day, tea young lady who was praising the 
beauties of his moustache. “Fer heaven's sake, 
ma’am," interposed an ,old skipper. 44 don’t 
make that monkey any flatter’tfcaa be is now." 

Some of the pubtte meeting* are rather turbu¬ 
lent. 44 The eyes have ft," exclaimed a voter in 
a late assemblage. 44 The nose has it," replied 
another, seizing the. first by the feature indicated. 

The following description is in a deed re¬ 
corded in Oxford county, Maine: 44 Tbeuee 
northerly four rods, thence as crooked as yea 
can go to the northline of the Philips Academy 
Grant." 

A exchange says, 44 A kies is worth a thou¬ 
sand kicks in reclaiming those who see inclined 
to go astray. Try ft!" Perhaps the old woman 
kissed her ootr, because rim wee Mined to go 
•astray. 
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Bat displeases hfs father by covering the walls of the 
drawing-room with equestrian cartoons. 


When he grows older he must have a pony—gentle and 
safe, of course. 


Terrifies his grandmother and nurse into fits by feats of 
horsemanship. 


the pony gentle. 
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OwuriMofMsfMr proportions, Wlmm Utas to ftadytnff 
dDfgentlj; 



Kllt wwt urtfiniHy 
hoppMst eonpto Ufa* p 


WiMAri^tOBBtonk 


inlrt4 at man’s sstato, Iw fti «»anM bj tho good tHbop 
to omoAthplHfaMf; 
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BALLOU’S 

DOLLAR MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


VOL. XVI.—No. 6. BOSTON, DECEMBER, 1862. Wholb No. 96. 


VIEWS IN BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


We present our readers on the succeeding 
pages with a series of pictures drawn expressly 
for us, representing some of the most striking 
scenes and buildings in the flourishing city of 
Buffalo, N. Y. It is a city and port of entrjr, 
and the seat of justice for Erie county. Its sit¬ 
uation is fine, being at the extremity of Lake 
Erie, two or three miles south of the commence¬ 
ment of Niagara River. It is 470 miles west of 
New York, and is situated in nearly the same 
latitude as Boston. It is planned with great 
regularity, and for the most part, handsomely 
built, as our illastrmtions show. Its surface is 


somewhat diversified, part of it being quite 
elevated, and part low and marshy. The lower 
portion of the city, intersected in its southern 
art by Buffalo Creek, is chiefly devoted to 
usiness, and wears an appearance of great activ¬ 
ity and prosperity. At a distance of about two 
miles from the shore, we find ourselves upon an 
elevated plain, which commands a verv exten¬ 
sive view. Buffalo was originally laid out in 
1801, by the Holland Company, but it grew 
slowly till 1812, when it became a military post. 
In December of the following year, it contained 
200 houses, all hot two of which were burnt by 
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the British and Indians. In view of the condi¬ 
tion to which the inhabitants were reduced by 
this destruction of their property, and as a par¬ 
tial compensation therefor, Congress granted 
them the sum of $80,000. The legislature of 
the State in 1832 passed an act incorporating it a 
city. Id 1852 it was incorporated with Black 
Rock by an act of the legislature, which received 
the popular sanction in 1853, and took effect 
January l, 1854. The portion known as Blade 
Rock is about two miles from Buifklo, and lem 


cities of the old world. Here all is feverish activ¬ 
ity—there a quiet which Is too often that of de¬ 
cay. This progress is not the result of a forced 
and artificial stimulus, however—it is based on 
resources inexhaustible as nature itself; and 
such are the shrewdness and foresight of our 
people, that we have very rare instances of “ de¬ 
serted villages/' or of towns and cities which 
have failed to realise the anticipations of their 
{bonders.* Op the contrary, the rise in the value 
Of rdal estate .everywhere h*s far exceeded the 



aie located numerous flour mills and extensive 
business establishments. The united city has a 
mayor and twenty-six aldermen, and. is divided 
into twenty-six wards. An idea of its increase 
may be formed from the following statistics of 
the population, gathered from the census. In 
1810, it contained 1508 inhabitants; in 1820, 
5095; in 1840,18^13; in 1850, 42,261; and at 
the present time from 80,000 to 85,000. It is 
thus that onr cities spring up; contrasting in the 
rapidity of their growth with the slow progress 
or absolute stagnation of most of the towns and 


expectations of the original settlers. By it, men 
in our new cities who only expected to arrive at 
competency, have suddenly found themselves, in 
many instances, semi-millionaires. The first im¬ 
pression formed by a visitor to the city is favor¬ 
able, nor is it dissipated by farther acquaintance. 
It is built, as we remarked above, with great reg¬ 
ularity ; the streets are breed and straight, and 
general h r intersect each other at right angles- -a 
style, which, if it be notin strict accordance with 
the picturesque, is certainly necessary to the con¬ 
venience of a city. Tortuous and narrow streets. 
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with lofty, irregular houses, afford floe points of 
view to an artist, bat are not adapted to the re¬ 
quirements of business and comfort. One of our 
series of engravings is a view of the Niagara 
railroad depot, which is one of the largest in the 
State, and was bailt three years since at an 
expense of $40,000. It extends four hundred 
feet along the canal, and has a frontage of one 
hundred and eight feet on Erie Street The 
architecture of this depot is graceful and appro¬ 
priate. A feature in it is the peculiar carve of 


crowd of carts and wagons, buyers and sellers, 
in the streets surrounding it, reminds us of South 
Market Street in this city daring the busiest part 
of the day. This market is admirably supplied 
with poultry! meat, fish and country produce of 
all kinds, ft is one of the best supplied in the 
United States. The material of the building is 
brick. Our first engraving shows the light-house 
which stands on the end of the pier at Buffalo, a 
faithful and changeless sentinel. In the fore¬ 
ground of our picture are seen a merchant busy 



the roof, noticeable in the engraving. Just be¬ 
fore the departure and arrival of trains, this 
locality presents a lively scene. Omnibuses, 
coaches, carts, pedestrians—are mixed np in 
seemingly inextricable confusion, but none such 
really exists, for the arvaageuMuts are admirable, 
and ample room and versa an afforded for the 
accommodation of all The market-house is aa- 
othor fine building, accurately depicted in our 
last engraving. The architecture k partly 
Grecian, bat it is surmounted by a tower and cu¬ 
pola of a different style of architecture. The 


with his work people among his wares; a 
schooner flea at the wharf on the left, and more 
than one steamer is seen on the brood bosom of 
the lake, cutting their swift way through its 
waters. Our third engraving will gtve some 
idea of the style of the private dwelling-houses 
in the city. It stands not far from the court¬ 
house, and is built of light yellow brick. It is 
owned and occupied by Mr. 8herwood. The 
style is that of the Italian villa. The trees and 
shrubbery which surround it me chosen with ref¬ 
erence to the architecture, and add effect to its 
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‘ight and graceful character. The second view 
of the senes is the court-house, as 6een from the 
park, in the immediate rear of whkh it stands. 
The lofty colonnade in front and other architectu¬ 
ral ornaments, impart to this building a pleasing 
•fleet. Among the other public buildings of the 
city, are a jail, a new citV hall, and about forty 
churches, many of them of recent erection. The 
Catholic cathedral is a noble structure. St. 


6000 volumes* ijbieh are rapidly increasing by 
purchase ana donation. During the winter sea¬ 
son, lectures are delivered before this society, and 
the liberality of the remuneration offered secures 
the services of the most distinguished lecturers 
in the country. A large number of Germans are 
settled in Buffalo, and among this part of the 
population a society has been organized with the 
title of the German Young Men’s Association. 



John's and St Paul's Episcopal churches are 
fine building*, and the North and Central 
churches are likewise noted for their architectu¬ 
ral merit. Indeed, it would seem that Buffalo k 
taking a leading position among her sister cities 
of the North in the attention paid to architecture. 
Buffa o is the seat of a university, chartered in 
1846. connected with which is a medical college, 
both nstitations enjoying a high reputation. Th<« 
Young Men's Association has a fine library of 


They have already collected quite a respectable 
library, co n s ist ing ebiefly of works in the Ger¬ 
man lgsgtiage, and bid fair to make great ad¬ 
vances in mental culture. These two sodaiies 
have reading-rooms well supplied with newspa¬ 
pers and periodicals, and the attendance is large. 
Them m a duo isinals seminary, enjoying an 
unrivalled location, and hating a fund of 
$50*068. The city is noted hr its iibemtisy in 
the cause of education. 
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VIEWS nr MAOIST*. WISCONSIN. 
lUcine, as our readera know, is a flourishing 

K on Lake Michigan, at the month of Root 
, one bandied nod twelve miles east bj 
south from Madison, hat they are doubtless not 
prepared to find each evidences of wealth, enter¬ 
prise and prosperity as our illustrations indicate. 
The first view represents the College. The cor¬ 
ner stone of this edifice was laid May 5,1852. 


Tha site of the college, comprising ten acres of 
valuable land, was a generous donation from C. 
8. Wright and T. G. Wright, £ms The edi¬ 
fice is boilt of pale brick, in the Gothic style, and 
is one hand red and twenty-seven feet long, and 
thirty-four fret wide. The central part, which 
piqpeli to the front, contains five large recitation 
rooms, besides a chapel. The location is a beau¬ 
tiful one, on the margin of Racine, traversed by 
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Um mabl ItTMtofths «fc]r, i»M oak MN from*- 
lag on Lake Michigan, ail eoaimanakig an ex 
tBKMKre view of the lake in its ever-variegated 
phaeaa —The First Presbyterian Church, corner 
of Seventh and Barnstable Streets, which forms 
the sobjeot of oar second engraving, is one of 
the aataeroas fine buildings of Racine. It was 
siected in 1850, aad was wnder the pastoral 
charge of Rev. Mr. Hntnphvey, an accomplished 
and eloquent preacher, who has since been suc¬ 
ceeded by Rev. Mr. Biowelt, aleo a clergyman of 


high reputation. It is situated in the most bean- 
tifnl and active portion of the city. The growth 
of the State to which we have retorted for our 
preeent illustrations, has been very rapid. In 
1830, there were bat abont 4000 inhabitants; id 
1847, the population had swelled to over 
800,000; the centos of 1850, stated it at 305,901, 
and it has since prodigiously increased. It came 
into the Union in 1849. Portions of its original 
territory were eettled by the French as early 
ae 1670. 
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VUSWB IN MACON, GEORGIA. 

This flourishing citj, the capital of Bibb conn- 
17, Georgia, is situated on botn sides of the Oe- 
mnlgee River, at the point where the Central 
Railroad crosses it, about 191 miles west-north- 
west from the city of Savannah. The Macon 
and Western Railroad connects with the Central 
Railroad at this place, which is also the terminus 
of the South western Railroad, leading to Ogle¬ 
thorpe. ' Macon is the third city of the State in 
population and importance, and is the centre of 
t>n active trade. The city stands at the head of 


goodonks. The afreets art wide, and the tan- 
quality of the ground affords seme excellent 
building sites, which are occupied by fine private 
residences, commending beautiful prospects. 
The growth of Macon has been quite rapid, and 
it is now a place of muck wealth, and the centre 
of a great business. In 1823 only a tingle cabin 
stood on the site of this flourishing city. The 
towns of Georgia have received a new impetas 
since the completion of her railways, and plaets 
that were cross-road hamlets a few Tears seam, 
with only a tavern, store and blacksmith's shop, 



steamboat navigation. The first of onr views 
represents the Botanic College, a simple and un¬ 
pretending structure, in the design of which util¬ 
ity rather than show has been the governing 
principle. The next engraving represents the 
Wesleyan Female College, founded in 1837, and 
said to be the first female college in the United 
States. It occupies a very fine position, com¬ 
manding a beautiful prospect of the dty and sur¬ 
rounding country, which is really admirable. 
The location of Macon is quite elevated, the 
surface uneven, and the soil requires great labor 
and expenditure on the streets to keep them in 


have become flourishing mannfkctnring villages. 
Georgia takes the lead of the Southern States in 
the number and extent of her railways, which 
cross the middle and northern par* of the State 
in all directions, connecting her commercial cen¬ 
tre with all the important towns of her own in¬ 
terior, and with Alabama on the wed, and with 
Tennessee and ffie greet OUpdlprMississippi 
valleys on the north mod nordM 1055 miles 
of railroad centre in Savanna^ which is con¬ 
nected, dhendy or indirectly, with IKacon and 
Oriumbuft, and with Montgomery in Alabama, 
with Augusta, Oglethorpe and Atlanta. 
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A 7BLLAH. 


THE FELLAHS OF EGYPT. 

We publish on these tiro pages engravings rep¬ 
resenting at fall length the lower classes of Egypt 
—the first being a male Fellah, in bis rude cos¬ 
tume, smoking his pipe, and the second, two fe¬ 
male Fellahs, the one muffled to the ejes, with 
her hamper of fruit resting on the curb-stone; 
the other, an veiled, and bearing a water jar upon 
her head. The Fellahs are the farmers in naality, 
of Egypt. They are made np of the mixture of 
the venous races who have settled there. They 
are very diverse from each other in characteris¬ 
tics and manners. The Egyptian farmer is tall, 
vigorous and well proportioned, his features are 
regular and correct, and his black eyes are deep¬ 
ly set in their orbits, slightly raised towards the 
temples, and full of Are; their expression wonld 
even be fierctf, but for the long lashes which veil 


/ 


their lustre. His lips are firm, his teeth fine, and 
his long oval face terminates in a black and curly, 
though not very thick beard. The Fellahs of 
Upper Egypt have a copper hue, and their tem¬ 
perament is dry and bilious; those of the Delta 
are whiter, and their temperament is lymphatic. 
It it particularly in the form and physiognomy 
of the Fellah women, and we find a gnat analogy 
between the present population of Egypt and the 
figures sculptured on the most ancient monu¬ 
ments. Tne beauty of the Fellah woman is leas 
delicate and leas marked than that of the man; 
and her look hat leas intelligence and penetration, 
though her face may be as well cut, as brilliant, 
and as lively. The trae charm of the Fellah wo¬ 
man is, in the first place, an expression of grace¬ 
ful mildness. 8he is tall, her form is slender and 
supple, her step is light and active; but as aha is 
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eommonly married in her thirteenth year, at 
twenty-fire she is withered by the cares of mater¬ 
nity and the suffering of a wretched condition. 
Tlie children of these elegantly formed parents 
arepnny, ricketty, with ugly feces, attenuated 
arm* and legs, and huge stomachs-—poor little 
creatures, of whom a large portion die in the first 
year of their existence. We must look for the 
eaase of this strange anomaly in the poverty, un¬ 


cleanness and prejudices of the. Fellahs. Noth¬ 
ing is more hideous than to see these naked 
children, who have never been washed in their 
fives, and whose heavy eyelids are continually 
assailed with flies. If we add to the principal 
causes the superstitious practice by the aid of 
which the peasant cures nis children, or preserves 
them from all evil, we have a key to the frightful 
mortality which ravages this portion of the agri- 
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cultural population. The survivors drag along 
a sickly existence until adolescence, and sudden;., 
ly, almost without transition, we see these dis¬ 
gusting little monsters become handsome men 
and charming young girls. One of the most ac- . 
tire agents that affects the health of the children > 
is undoubtedly their alimentary regimen. Ig- | 
norant and poor, the Fellahs could not have a 
strengthening diet; their food is almost entirely 
vegetable. It ooQsists of doura bread unclean ' 


and badly cooked, boiled beans, roots, dates end 
young clover shoots; the only animal substance 
added being very poor, cheese, a little fish, and 
very rarely a piece of meat—always tainted, and 
more iqfanou* than useful to health. The only 
drink or the peasant, even when in easy drcum- 
stances, is the water of the Kile; and in villages 
remote from the river, it is the water left by the 
overflow stagnating in ditches, and no less un 
healthy than disagreeable to the taste. The on- 
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ly luxury of the iarmeriaiamily it the use ot the 
pfpe ana coffee. ' The Fellah constantly smokes 
a native tobacco, subjected to a . simple drying 
process, whose perfume is Tory agreeable j it is 
to him, as to most people in Europe and America, 
at oifte a stimulant and tonic. His coffee, which 
he drinks very strong and without sweetening, 
produces effects of the same nature, and gives 
these poorpeople a strength their food does not 
snpply. Their dress is no more splendid than 
their aliment is nourishing, being for the moat 


part my cca sse and poor. Maty af th» FsQkhs 

are too poor to have a turban^ and only wear the 
Itbdeh, or skull-cap—unless like the man in our 
engraving, they pick up. a scrap of netting, or 
some other rag, to roll around the cotton cap. 
These last have neither drawers, nor shoes, nor 
btue-cotton or blown woollen robes, but only a few 
rags, which shield them imperfectly from the 
sun’s rays and from contact with the damp. The 
Fellah woman is also clad in a large blue or 
brown rube, over a libaa of white cloth. 
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GERMAN NATIONAL 0O0TUMB8. 

It is pleasant to find tome quarters of the 
globe where the inhabitants cling to their nation* 
al costumes, and refuse to bow weir necks to the 
almost universally imposed yoke of Parisian 
fashions. The first engraving preceding rep¬ 
resents the peculiar dresses of Black Forest 
and of Bavanan Swabia. Bavaria is one of the 
German States where the most numerous ves¬ 
tiges of the costumes of old times are to be met 
with. Those who have only seen the principal 
cities of Germany during a rapid transit, can 
hardly credit this fact. The primitive physiog¬ 
nomy of Batisbon, Angsbuig, of Nuremberg 
even, that marvellous mediaeval museum, has 
been already greatly modified—by the industrial 
movement of modem times, by the action of 
steamships and railroads. Munich, in the space 
of twenty years, has been nearly transformed by 
the exertions of King Louis, by the palaces and 
artistic monuments he built in the capitals, by 
the crowd of strangers and learned men who 
throng the streets of the city every year and visit 
its pictures, statues, and engravings. But on 
the frontiers of this kingdom, beside the pictu¬ 
resque shores of the Tegernsee, on the limits of 
Tyrol, on the slopes of Algau, the travellers who 
step aside from the highways, and who penetrate 
by cross roads into obscure villages, will find the 
Bavarian people such as they are depicted in the 
popular legends and ancient chronicles ; a manly 
and vigorous race, faithful to the national creeds 
and modest habits of their fathers, and humbly 
pursuing their patient labors. There, on holi¬ 
days, the people proudly don an antique cos¬ 
tume which a young dandy of Mnnich could not 
heboid without the most profound astonishment. 
The men wear a surtout which reaches to their 
heels, a scarlet vest adorned with shining metal 
buttons, breeches and stockings on which the 
needle of a daughter or betrothed maiden has 
wrought fanciful arabesques. The women wear 
a light head-dress, spread out like a fan, and 
round as a wheel, covered with delicate embroid¬ 
ery. There, on winter evenings, they repeat 
legends of the saints, or stories of fairies and 
kobolds, which delight the simple auditors. The 
Black Forest extends over a space thirty-six 
leagues long by ten or fifteen wide, on a line 
parallel to the coarse of the Rhine, partly in the 
grand dnchy of Baden and partly in the king¬ 
dom of Wurtemberg. Those who nave seen it 
only from a distance can hardly imagine the 
charm of its sweet attractive valleys and houses , 
Inhabited by an honest population. Many tour¬ 
ists, fatigued with the tumult of Baden, with its 
balls and conversation-house, with the fearful 
passions of its roulette-tables, finish their summer 
season under the majestic pines of the Black For¬ 
est, and leave it with a strong desire to return. 
What calm and smiling villages 1 What excel¬ 
lent people; so kind to the stranger, so simple 
in their good old customs, and their ingenious 
labors as mechanics, watch-makers and embroid¬ 
erers ! What nice little tons, where, for a florin, 
the epicure can enjoy mountain game and fresh 
brook trout I No one can possibly visit this re¬ 
gion withont being delighted with the scenery 
and the people.—Our second picture represents 
the costnmes of two different countries of Ger¬ 
many, Baden, and one of the southern districts of 


Bavaria. .Are not these young Baden girls 
charming with their tight jackets and their rustic 
straw hats! Yet they are only two simple 
peasant girls, who, after the day's labor, are in¬ 
dulging in a little rest and looking out oi%the 
green meadows celebrated in such sweet strains 
by the gentle poet Hebei. Opposite to them the 
artist has placed a Bavarian woman, who is re¬ 
turning from a fair, and walking slowly. Beside 
her is her husband, his head shaded by the broad 
brim of a hat, which protects him against either 
sun or rain, his breeches suspended by large blue 
or red braces fancifully embroidered, a wonder of 
female needlework. On his shoulder he bean 
the purchases be has just been making. In his 
right hand he carries the heavy boots he wears 
when turning the deep furrows in his moist 
fields. But, like a good father, he has not bean 
occupied exclusively bv his own wants ; be has 
remembered his children. From one of his 
boots rises, as from a magic box, a whole treas¬ 
ure of delights—a doll, Punchinello, and a wind¬ 
mill.' His children, who in the morning hung to 
his long snrtout, unwilling to let him go, and 
who called out to him from a distance to come 
back soon—-his children know very well that 
they are not forgotten. They have already more 
than once gone out of the house, impatient for 
his return. They walk back, sit down pensively 
on the door step, then go forth again, gaze down 
the great road which seems endless, grow 
anxious, and look again and again. At last 
they espy him. What joy 1 what shrill exclama¬ 
tions! what gambols! How happy the good 
fellow feels. 


CANADIAN SKETCHES. 

We present on pages 519, 530, a couple of 
characteristic sketches, the fidelity of which those 
of our readers who have travelled in Canada will 
readily acknowledge. The first of these repre¬ 
sents a Canadian voysgeur, and we find him en¬ 
gaged in making one of those beautifol canoes by 
the management of which he obtains his living, 
and in which the servants of the Hudson Bay 
Company are wont to explore the lakes and 
rivers of the far north. His only mob are m 
axe, a knife, an awl, and a needle; and, whfle 
the framework of the frail vessel is made of well- 
seasoned cedar, the covering consists of birch 
bark, the sheets of which am sewed together with 
willow threads or sinews, and the seams covered 
with some sticky substance resembling pitch. 
These canoes vary in leftgth from fifteen to forty 
feet; and, though the largest may hi easily 
Hfted and carried by two men, and they are 00 
modelled as to draw poly a few inches of water, 
yet they are capable of conveying several tons. 
To manage them requires great dexterity, and it 
is seldom that the uninitiated can navigate them 
for the first time withont receiving a ducking. 
They are propelled by paddles, and, when going 
before the wind, a common blanket is often em¬ 
ployed as a sail.—In the second sketch we have 
an officer of the British army pursuing an elk on 
one of the lakes of Canada. He is accompanied 
by a voyageur, upon whose strong arm, steady 
nerve, and dexterity in managing the boat, 
chiefly depend the success of the chase. The 
season is autumn, and the shores of the lake are 
partially submerged by water. 
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[OBUmOL.] 

A SUMMER DAT. 


BT MELINDA LEWIS. 


Many calm and happy moments 
Fill the soul with light and love, 

And pass onward unrecorded, 

Save the transcript raised above. 

Yet so calm, so sweet, so lovely, 

Glows this mild, still summer day, 
And so gentle is its influence, 

I could wish its longer stay. 

But will give a passing tribute, 

And its loveliness preserve, 

To enrich a lonelier moment, 

Or a nobler purpose serve. 

Glimpses, though but momentary, 

Of a higher, happier state, 

Prophesy a brighter glory, 

And we learn to strive and wait 

Thus this day, so sweet, so lovely, 
Pictured on some wintry scene, 

May revive the faith and glory 
We have felt when leaves were green. 

And the faith and love thus wakened 
Shed their glorious light around, 

And to lovelier views invite us 
In the Infinite profound. 

Naught is small, and naught is lonely, 
When to right ends wisely given, 

And each moment calm and holy 
Aids ns on to hope and heaven. 


[oaiontAL ] 

A RIflHT Of PBtIL, 

BT A. NEW YORK DETECTIVE. 


Of course it is to be expected that in a life 
like mine I should often be exposed to danger of 
a personal character; it is the lot of all detective 
officers, and I have been no exception to the rule. 
In the course of my life I have been subjected 
several times to extreme peril. In the following 
pages I am about to give an instance of sudh 
peril, to the reader. 

One day I was sent for by the president of the 
Bank of Commerce. When I arrived there I 
found the whole bank in a state of consternation. 
The safe had been broken into during the night, 
and all the specie abstracted. I immediately pro¬ 
ceeded to examine the safe, and found that the 
locks had been forced; bat a single glance was 
82 


sufficient to show me that it had been forced 
after it had been opened, or in other words, that 
whoever had taken die money had wished to 
convey the impression that it had been forced 
open from the outside. Of coarse I came at 
once to the conclusion that some one connected 
with the establishment had taken the money. 
While examining the spot, I found on the ground 
a single leaf of a white Provence rose. It is the 
observation of small things that makes a good 
detective, for it is often the most trivial circum¬ 
stance which supplies the first link in the chain. 
1 did not pick np this rose-leaf, nor indeed ap¬ 
pear to notice it. After the scrutiny was over, I 
went to the apartment of the president, Mr. 
Cameron. 

“ Well, Brampton,” said he, “ what do yoh 
make oat of it?” 

“ Do yon suspect anybody connected with the 
bank t* I asked. 

" Certainly not 1 It is impossible that any¬ 
body connected with the bank could have com¬ 
mitted the robbery; it^nust have been the work 
of burglars. Did yon visit the cellar where the 
the robbers entered V 9 


“ Yes, and fonnd that the bars had been filed 
from the inside* 1 

" Indeed 1—but what do you make out about 
the safe V* 

“ That the lock was forced after the safe was 
opened." 

" What do yon infer from that V 9 

" That some one connected with the bank is 
gnilty of the robbery, and he has endeavored to 
make it appear that it is the work of professional 
burglars. But he has done his work very bung- 
lingly." 

“ You must be mistaken,” replied the presi¬ 
dent. “ I would answer for all in the employ of 
the bank with my life." 

“ I am afraid yon would lose it," I replied, 
with a smile, '* for there can be no doubt about 
the truth of my assertion." 

" Bat how will you prove ht" 

“ That remains to be seen. How many have 
yon in the employ of the bank 1" 

“ Twelve, including the porter." 

" Who has care of the safe ?" 

"Mr. Charles Munsel." 

“ Have any of yonr clerks a special fondness 
for flowers 1" 

"That is a strange question. Bat since you 
ask it, I remember that Munsel generally has a 
flower in his button-hole." 

" Who is this Munsel ?" 


" A very worthy young man. 
not suspect him V* 
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“ I shall be very much surprised if he does not 
torn out to be the robber." 

“ You astouish me! He has the reputation of 
being very pious." 

14 Weil, we shall see. Where does he lire ?" 

11 No. — East Broadway.” 

“ What time does he go to dinner 1" 

“ At two o'clock.” 

“Just point him out to me as I go through 
the bank, and I will see you again to-morrow 
morning." 

Mr. Cameron did as l requested. The young 
man I suspected was about twenty-five years of 
age. He was quite handsome; it might have 
been my fancy, but I thought there was a hypo¬ 
critical look about his face. I glanced earnestly 
at him, so that I might engrave his countenance 
in my memory, and then passed into the street. 

1 directed my steps at once to East Broadway, ! 
and calling at the clerk's residence, I found that 
it was furnished in gorgeous style, far beyond 
his means. The door was opened by a shrewd 
old woman. I asked |t> see Mr. Munsel, but 
was of course told that he was not at home. But 
my purpose was answered by my visit, for in the 
hall I saw a quantity of choice flowers in pots, 
and amongst them a fine Provence rose, I em¬ 
ployed the rest of the day in making inquiries as 
to the private life of Mr. Munsel, and found that 
he was very extravagant in his habits, and also 
discovered that on that very day he had deposited 
a large sum of money under a false name in the 
Manhattan Savings Bank. The next morning I 
went to the bank for the purpose of reporting 
progress to the president, and to advise the im¬ 
mediate arrest of young Munsel. 

“ Well, you were right about that young man," 
said Mr. Cameron to me the moment I entered 
his private room. 

“You have come to that conclusion, have 
yoa 1” I replied. 

“ Yes; after you had gone yesterday, I caused 
his accounts to be examined, and found a terrible 
deficit, amounting to fully $30,000. I called bim 
into the room, and asked lor an explanation—" 

“ The worst thing you could have done," I in¬ 
terrupted. 

“ You are right—he has escaped." 

“ I expected as much. Where has he gone 1" 

“ He left last night by the Southern train—at 
least so we suspect. He has an uncle living 
about fifteen miles from Augusta, Georgia, and 
it is very likely he baa gone there. Now, Bramp¬ 
ton, you must follow him." 

“ If you bad left the matter in my haqds, he 
should have been arrested without any trouble." 

“ I acknowledge I am in fault, and I am all 


the more anxious to have him captured. Come, 
I will pay you well. Say you will go." 

It was the middle of summer, decidedly not 
the best time to travel in. But the affair was 
imperative, and I was obliged to undertake the 
journey. That same afternoon at five o'clock I 
had started on my expedition. 

Railway travelling in July 1 Who is there 
that has experienced it, that does not vividly re¬ 
member its discomforts. The hot glaring sun, 
the dust, the intolerable thirst, and the warm 
water in the coolers, are all evils of such magni¬ 
tude, that they make an indelible impression on 
the mind. Why, at the very thought of it at 
this moment, my throat feels choked up, and I 
feel the pricking of the flinty dust in my skin. 
And then the view from the car window ; how 
hot and glaring everything looks. The poor 
cows are panting in the meadows, the dogs at 
the stations appear to be on the verge of hydro¬ 
phobia, everybody and everything is lazy, ex¬ 
cepting the flies; and it appears to be their par¬ 
ticular province to keep passengers from dozing, 
so that they (the passengers) may not lose any of 
the beauties of the scenery. 

The longest journey must eventually come to 
an end, and after three days really hard work, I 
reached the pleasiog town of Augusta, in Georgia. 
I was, however, in a very bad humor. I was 
annoyed at the banker's want of thought in 
allowing his dishonest clerk to escape. Now, 
when a man is in a bad humor with a journey he 
is obliged to take, he is very apt to consider the 
town at which he is compelled to stay as the 
most odious place in the world. I was no excep¬ 
tion to this general rule. I hated Augusta, I 
detested it, I abominated it, I—but I cannot just 
now think of any other word to express my ab¬ 
horrence of that unftfltoding Souihehi city. I 
went to the best hotel in the place, and entered 
my name in the most savage manner, actually 
blotting the book in the act, much to the disgust 
of a precise looking clerk, who stood looking at 
me while I made the entry. 

At last I partook of supper, and I must con¬ 
fess after that genial meal 11 a change came over 
the spirit of my dream." After all, Augusta was 
not such a vety bad place. I actually began to 
think that it possessed some fine streets and ele¬ 
gant houses. A cup of tea will sometimes work 
a marvel. I determined I would go and explore 
the city till bedtime, and make inquiry after the 
absconding bank-robber. 

This young man's fondness for flowers seemed 
to be the greatest misfortune that could befall 
him. I have mentioned that a single bud re¬ 
mained on the rosebush in his hall. During my 
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investigations this bad had blossomed. When 
he absconded from New York he took this flower 
with him. By means of it I had no difficulty in 
tracing him to Augusta. There was something 
peculiar about the rose; it was a large white one, 
and fortunately attracted the attention of all the 
conductors on the routb. My business now was 
to visit all the hotels in the city, to see if he had 
been there. The very first one I entered imme¬ 
diately settled the question in my mind that 
Mnnsel had left Augusta, and this, too, before I 
made a single inquiry. 

I entered the bar-room, and the first thing I 
noticed was a faded Provence rose on a chair. 
On the back of this chair was a newspaper. I 
took it up, and my eyes at once fell on a para¬ 
graph containing an account of the bank robbery 
in New York; bat I was immediately struck 
with the fact that where the person of the de¬ 
faulter was described the paper was mutilated, 
seemingly accidentally, but sufficiently so as to 
roar the description. This paper was the New 
York Herald, and from its date I knew it had 
only been delivered in Augusta that morning. I 
walked up to the bar and called for something to 
drink. While the barkeeper was preparing it, I 
said to him, carelessly: 

“ There was a young man here this morning 
with very black hair and dark eyes; he was of 
medium height, but stooped a little.” 

**I*suppose you saw him here,” replied the 
barkeeper. " He did not stay long, however, but 
left with Mr. Theodore Munsel, of Parkville.” 

“ You know Mr. Theodore Munsel, then.!” I 
asked. 

" Yes, indeed.” 

" What sort of a man is he!” 

"A very rougl^customer.” 

" How do you mean rough !” 

u He's been tried for his life twice, but man¬ 
aged to escape.” 

“ You say he lives at Parkville !” 

“ No, that's his post-town; but he lives in the 
woods five miles from the village.” 

" How can I get there !” 

" You had better drive to Parkville, which is 
twelve miles off, and then inquire your way—bis 
house is rather hard to find.” 

The next day I got a horse and buggy and 
drove to Parkville; the horse, however, fell dead 
lame just as I entered the village, and could pro¬ 
ceed no further. I drove up to the tavern, and 
determined to proceed the rest of the way on 
foot. After making particular inquiries as to 
my road, I set off on my five miles walk. I did 
not suppose that I was known to Munsel, and 
my intention was to verify his actual presence. 


and then return the next day with the proper 
officers to arrest him. 

It was a beautiful July evening, just cool 
enough to render walking a pleasant exercise. 
It was dark when I started, and I had not walked 
a mile before it became quite dark. But I had 
informed myself so well as to the right road, that 
I thought I could not mistake it. It soon, how¬ 
ever, became apparent to me that a great change 
had taken place in the scenery around me. In¬ 
stead of the road being dear and open, as it was 
when I first set out, large trees loomed up on 
each side of me, and the road became very bad 
—entirely different from the smooth gravelled 
surface I bad first passed over. But I still press¬ 
ed on, not suspecting that I had mistaken my 
way. I began to get tired. 1 most have walked 
at least two hours before any doubt entered my 
head. 

By this time the broad road had degenerated 
into a narrow path. I knew, then, that there 
must be something wrong, for the people of the 
town, of whom I had inquired, had informed me 
that the road to Mr. Theodore Munsel's house 
was pretty good all the way. I paused for a 
moment irresolute, and did not know whether to 
retrace my steps or press forward. It had now 
become pitch dark, and I determined to go on, 
well assured that I could never find my way 
back. I bad not proceeded many steps before I 
became convinced that I was wandering about in 
a forest. The underbrush began now to serious¬ 
ly impede my progress, and I found great diffi¬ 
culty in keeping on my feet. 

My position was anything but agreeable—in 
the midst of a forest on a dark night. I cannot 
tell how I passed the three ensuing hours—they 
appeared three centuries to me. I suppose I 
must have walked the same path over and over 
again. I was at last completely overcome by 
physical fatigue, and sunk exhausted on the 
stump of a tree. 

I rested my head upon my hands, and deter¬ 
mined to pass the night there, being now certain 
that it was perfectly futile endeavoring to find 
my way till morning. While in this stooping 
position I thought I saw alight glimmer through 
the trees. I looked earnestly, and became con¬ 
vinced such was really the fact. I immediately 
determined to make for it, hoping to find shelter 
for the night. I advanced in that direction, and 
soon reached a dilapidated house built entirely 
of wood. It was a miserable looking abode, and 
had it not been for my tired condition, I should 
certainly have hesitated seeking its shelter. But 
anything was better than spending the night in 
the forest, so I resolutely knocked at the door 
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My sammons was for some time unheeded, and 
it was not till I had knocked again and again, 
that the door opened, and a gruff voice asked 
what I wanted. 

“ Can you give me lodging for the night ?” I 
repliedt. 

I was told to come in, and found myself in a 
room of moderate size, miserably furnished. A 
log-fire was burning on the hearth, and two per¬ 
sons occupied the apartment. The one that 
opened the door to me was a man about fifty 
years of age, very stoutly built, and possessed of 
a very sinister expression of countenance. The 
second occupant was none other than the ab¬ 
sconding clerk. I then knew that I was in Mr. 
M tinsel's house, and I congratulated myself on 
my good fortune. I noticed that as 1 entered he 
cast a scrutinizing glance at me; but as I felt as¬ 
sured he did not know me personally, I experi¬ 
enced no alarm. 

“ I have lost my way in the forest,” said I, in 
answer to their looks of interrogation, “ and if 
you will afford me shelter for the night, I shall 
be happy to repay you for your hospitality.” 

“Be good enough to sit down,” said Mr. 
Theodore Munsel, his eyes sparkling when the 
word “ repay ” was used. 

“ Where are you going ?” asked his nephew, 
fixing another searching look on my face. 

“ I am going to Centreville. I left Parkville 
at six o’clock, but I suppose I mistook the road, 
for I have been wandering about the woods ever 
since.” 

“ You are fifteen miles from Centreville,” said 
the uncle, with a kind of leer. 

“ You do not belong to this part of the coun¬ 
try V* said the banker's clerk. 

“ No,” I replied, “ I am from Virginia.” 

“ What is your business V* 

“ I am collector for a house in Richmond.” 

“ I should have taken you for a Yankee,” said 
the young man. 

“ No, indeed,” I replied, with an attempt to 
smile. 

The uncle and nephew now left the room, and 
I could hear them whispering together in the 
next apartment. Still I did not feel any uneasi¬ 
ness, for I retied on the fact that I was unknown 
to the absconding clerk. They soon returned to 
the apartment where I sat. 

“ We have only one room in the house,” said 
the uncle as he entered; “if you will not mind 
sleeping with a son of mine, you can have part 
of his bed.” 

I, of course, immediately consented, glad 
enough to find any place where I could rest my 
weary limbs. 


After a pause of a few minutes, I pulled out 
my watch, and said I should like to go to bed. 
I noticed at the time significant looks pass be¬ 
tween the uncle and nephew when they saw my 
watch. It was a fine gold one—a real Cooper— 
and had been presented to me by an importer of 
watches for services rendered. 

“ You will find my son next the wall,” said 
the uncle. “ You will have the goodness not to 
awaken him, for he has been sick lately, and has 
to get up very early.” 

I replied that I would certainly avoid waking 
him. The uncle took up a candle, and showed 
me to a room up stairs; it was the only habitable 
sleeping-room in the house, and was situated 
over that in which we had been seated. Cau¬ 
tioning me to put out the light as soon as I was 
in bed, he left me. 

I found myself in a room the exact counter¬ 
part of the one below, excepting that this one 
contained a bedstead. Snoring on the bed next 
the wall was a man some yean younger than 
myself. I cautiously brought the light to bear 
on his face. The first thing that struck me was, 
that the man below had deceived me when he 
had told me his son was sick. He was undressed 
and wore on his head a night-cap. 

A vague sensation of uneasiness crept over me. 
I regretted having entered the house, and looked 
round the room for means of exit. Tb$re was 
only one door in the room, that by which I had 
entered. Opposite the door was a window. I 
walked up to it, and endeavored to peer through 
the ^outside darkness, but could distinguish noth¬ 
ing. I tried to reason away my forebodings, and 
succeeded in doing so to some extent 

I began to prepare for bed, and had already 
taken off my coat and waistcoat, when I fancied 
I heard a step on the stairs. I immediately ex¬ 
tinguished the light, and waited with breathless 
anxiety; the door gently opened, and the unde 
cautiously thrust forward his head. In the gloom 
of the chamber he could not perceive me; and 
finding the light extinguished, I suppose he 
thought I was in bed, for he closed the door very 
softly and descended the stairs again. 

I was now worked np to the highest pitch of 
excitement I felt certain that something was 
going to happen. I remembered my lonely situ¬ 
ation—the inquisitive questions of the men below. 
There was no possible means for me to escape, 
except by going through the room in which they 
were seated—and such a course I knew would 
be perfect madness. I summoned up all my 
philosophy, and determined to wait the denoue¬ 
ment, and tried to persuade myself my fears were 
groundless. But when I thought of the signifi- 
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cant looks that had pasted between the men 
when they saw my gold watch, I must confess 
that the effort was a failure. And then the 
thought suddenly struck me, if, after all, the 
clerk had recognised me, it was certain that he 
would never let me leave that place alive. Five 
long minutes passed away, and I heard nothing. 
At that moment a light flashed before my win¬ 
dow. I went directly to it, and saw the uncle 
with a lantern digging in the garden. I watched 
him with eager eyes; he was digging a hole 
about six. feet long and three broad. 

" Good God!” I exclaimed to myself, " he is 
digging my grave!” 

1 now felt certain that the young man had 
been left in the room below to prevent my es¬ 
cape. But I determined to satisfy myself if such 
were the fact or not. I opened the door noise¬ 
lessly, and stole cautiously down stairs in my 
stocking feet. I glanced through the keyhole of 
the door which opened into the room, and saw 
that my suspicions were well founded, for the 
absconding clerk sat beside a table with a re¬ 
volver all ready cocked within his reach. I re¬ 
turned to the bedroom again. 

I again took my position at the window. Fire 
minutes more of agonizing suspense ensued. I 
had nothing with which to defend myself, and 
was completely at their mercy. A sudden calm¬ 
ness now took possession of me. I suppose it 
was the calmness of despair, but withal my fac¬ 
ulties were perfectly clear, and I turned over a 
hundred plans to escape the doom that awaited 
me. All this time I was eagerly watching the 
actions of the ancle. 

The soil was very light, and he soon succeeded 
in deepening the hole at least four feet. He then 
threw down his spade and entered the house 
again. I expected eveiy moment to hear them 
ascending the stairs, and had made up my mind 
to sell my life as dearly as possible, when a 
purring sound attracted my attention. 

I now perceived for the first time that the light 
from the room below penetrated through several 
chinks in the floor. I lay down on the ground, 
and looking through one of the cracks, found 
that I could perceive everything in the apartment. 
One of the men was sharpening a large knife on 
a grindstone, and it was this that made the 
purring sound that 1 had heard. He felt the 
edge, and finding it sharp enough, discontinued 
his employment. They then began to converse. 
I could hear every word they said. 

"Are you certain, Charles, that it is the detec¬ 
tive V* said the uncle. 

" Perfectly certain 1" returned the clerk. “I 
know Brampton as well as I do you." 


“ It is certain he must die then. I suppose he 
has plenty of money with him besides his gold 
watch." 

“ Yes, be must be well provided with funds, 
and his business here is evidently to arrest me." 

"Come, then, let us finish the business at 
once," said the uncle. 

" Do you think he is asleep yet V ' returned the 
clerk. 

" No matter if he is not, he'll sleep well enough 
afterwards, anyhow." 

The clerk laughed—hideously, 1 thought. 

" Will you do it, or shall I?" said the nephew. 

" O, you may go; but be sure you make no 
mistake. Bill, you know, lies next the wall; he 
has a nightcap on, the detective has none. Leave 
the light outside the door, for fear of waking 
Brampton; and above all, be quick about it." 

In a moment my plan was formed. Bill was 
fast asleep. I gently turned him over to the out¬ 
side of the bed, and pulling off his nightcap, put 
it on my own head. I accomplished this without 
waking Bill. I then cautiously laid myself in 
his place next the wall. The agony of the next 
fewminutes was intense—toy heart seemed ready 
to cease beating. I heard a step on the stairs; 
it advanced, the door opened softly, the floor 
creaked with the weight of a heavy tread. The 
murderer approached the bed. I could feel his 
hot breath on my cheek. I had presence of mind 
enough to imitate a snore. I felt his hand pass¬ 
ing over my head—it rested on my shoulder. O, 
agony of agonies, he had found out my ruse, and 
was about to kill me! My whole body was 
bathed in a cold perspiration. 

Suddenly I heard a heavy thud on the bed, 
which was followed by a groan, and then all was 
still. The blow had been strnck, and I was not 
the victim. A pause of some moments ensued, 
and then I heard the ancle ascending the stairs. 
They wrapped the body of the unfortunate Bill 
in a sheet, and conveyed it at once into the gar¬ 
den. They had no sooner left the house than I 
leaped ont of bed and ran to the window. They 
had evidently not discovered their mistake, for 
the body was already in the grave prepared for 
it, and they were filling it in. 

I lost not a moment to pat on the rest of my 
clothes, and creeping quietly down stairs, escaped 
through the front door. I ran as fast as I pos¬ 
sibly could, and by chance took the right road. 
In less than an hoar I was at Parkville. I roused 
the whole village, and in a few hurried words 
told my story. A large party of men immedi¬ 
ately set off for the scene of the tragedy accom¬ 
panied by myself. 

When we entered the house we found the front 
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room still occupied by the nnde and nephew. 
When they saw me they tamed deadly pale, and 
I really believed they thought that I bad risen 
from the grave, for they had not yet discovered 
that they had sacrificed Theodore Mansers son. 
When they saw that I was really alive, they as¬ 
sumed an air of bravado, supposing that I had 
only come to arrest the clerk for the bank rob¬ 
bery. Their dream, however, was soon dissi¬ 
pated, for in a few moments the body of the 
murdered man was exhumed, and they were con¬ 
fronted with their bloody work. 

It was shocking to see the uncle's agony when 
he discovered that his son had been murdered. 
Neither of the criminals attempted any defence. 
Three months afterwards they were tried, con¬ 
victed and executed. 


LORD BROUGHAM’S ORATORY. 

Brougham's mind was felly, tenaciously, ‘ar¬ 
dently, yet with absolute freedom and ease, 
around whatever subject he discussed. His elo¬ 
quence, comprehensive and massive, was never 
unwieldy ; he moved in bis mighty armor with 
the utmost agility. His extempore speeches had 
the solid structure, the careful relevancy, and the 
elaborate finish of orations which smell of the 
midnight oil. His tongue, without the help and 
guidance of his pen, could drop statements, ar¬ 
guments, descriptions, appeals and sarcasms, 
arranged with as consummate skill as if they 
had been long premeditated. As a debater, full 
of all assailant resources, he feared no opponent. 
He set about an encounter with the fell resolu¬ 
tion to give no quarter. His enemies always 
fell, covered with many terrible wounds. There 
was a gash in every vulnerable part, from the 
sole of the foot to the crown of the bead. There 
was often a savage delight manifested by him in 
the lengthy process of torture to which he sub¬ 
jected them; for of course they could feel as 
men, long after be had slain them as controver¬ 
sialists. Even when playful in his mood, he re¬ 
minded you of the devotedly attentive husband, 
who put to death several wives in succession by 
tickling them on the soles of the feet into fatal 
convulsions. Thus Brougham dealt with Lord 
Chancellor Eldon. A cheap edition of Lord 
Brougham’s speeches would be an eminently at¬ 
tractive and valuable work.— Edinburgh Review. 

A GOOD CUSTOM. 

When a Spaniard eats a peach or pear by the 
road-side, wherever he is, he digs a hole in the 
ground with bis foot, and covers the seed. Conse¬ 
quently, all over Spain, by the road-sides and 
elsewhere, fruit in abundance tempts the taste, 
and is ever free. Let this practice be imitated in 
our country, and the weary wanderer will be 
blest, and will bless the hand that ministered to 
his comfort and joy. We are bound to leave the 
world as good, or better than we found it, and 
he is a selfish churl, who basks under the shadow, 
and eats the fruit of trees which other hands have 
planted, if he will not also plant trees which 
shall yield fruit to ooming generations. 


pleasures or ah Indian voyage. 

I began by paying £150 sterling for a cabin to 
myself; and had not inhabited it two days before 
I found it so infested with cockroaches, that I 
was bound to evacuate it. If we had been all 
Whittingtons, and each possessed half a dozen 
cats, it would not have sufficed to deliver us from 
the rude assaults of the innumerable host of rats 
that invaded us. I had occasion to move a trunk 
which stood in one corner of the cabin, when, to 
my astonishment, I discovered a small snake 
coiled up; and, as if not sufficiently hideous as a 
snake de facto , I further discovered that the crea¬ 
ture had two heads. I called out loudly for a 
stick and assistance, intending to commit a 
bloody deed upon the intruder; the cuddy ser¬ 
vants, who had heard my vociferations, came 
rushing on to the fray; but no sooner did they 
see the nature of the foe, than they both jumped 
upon the boxes, exclaiming, 41 Kill him, lull 
him! Don't let him come here!” Just at this 
point the third mate came up, crying out, M Don't 
nurt him, sir f Pray don’t hurt him !" and im¬ 
mediately laid hold of what turned out to be a 
pet of his. Although I had never seen one be¬ 
fore, I had frequently heard of “ the double head¬ 
ed sand-snake/' This one was of the very sin¬ 
gular species, and, assuredly, as far as the hu¬ 
man eye-sight can be credited, it has a dear and 
perfect head at both ends; the species, however, 
are entirely harmless, and the one in question, 
bad made its escape from a little box in which 
the mate kept it since leaving Madras. As for 
pets, they literally abound with us; there is a 
pet leopard big enough to swallow a sheep.— 
India and Indians. 


f WEDIBH WOMEN. 

The bedding everywhere along the road, is of 
home made linen, and I do not recollect an in¬ 
stance where it has not been brought out fresh 
and sweet from the press for ns. in this, as in 
all other household arrangements, the people 
are very tidy and deanly, though a little deficient 
as regards their own persons. Their clothing, 
however, is of a healthy, substantial character, 
and the women consult comfort rather than orna¬ 
ment. I have not seen a low-necked dress or 
thin shoes north of Stockholm. I protest, I lose 
all patience when I think of the habits of our 
American women, especially our country girls. 
If ever the Saxon race does deteriorate on the 
American side of the Atlantic, as some ethnolo¬ 
gists anticipate, it will be wholly their fault— 
Bagard Taylor. 


THE WOR8T ENEMY. 

Every animal has his enemies. The land tor¬ 
toise has two enemies—man, and the boa-con¬ 
strictor. The natural defence of the tortoise is 
to draw'himself up in his shell and remain quiet. 
In this state, the tiger, however famished, can do 
nothing with him, for the shell is too strong, for 
the stroke of his paw. Man, however, takes him 
home and roasts him; and the boncoastrietar 
swallows him whole, shell and all, and consumes 
him slowly in the interior, as the court of chan¬ 
cery does a large estate.— Waterton's Travels. 
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[OUOIHIL.] 

WHEN I AM GONE. 


BT R. T. 


When I am gone will memory fond 
My hoars of lift trace o'er anew, 

Each act of virtue bring to light, 

And bury all my limits from view? 

Will those who loved me seek the place 
Where hath one they loved while here? 

Will ever they think o'er my name, 

Or shed upon my grave a tear? 

The friends who loved me first are gene: 
Father and mother passed away, 

Two brothers and two sisters dear, 

All in a world, I hope, of day. 

The friends I knew and loved in youth 
Have some from earth and sin been borne: 

Will those who Unger on earth's shore 
Forget me not when I am gone? 

I’ve sought the homestead of my yonth, 

I've strayed along the river shore, 

Where first my youthfal lips were taoght 
To lisp the name of God in prayer. 

But those who taught me now are gone 
Where skies are brighter and more fair: 

Have passed from earth and care away, 

And soon I trust to meet them there. 


[•aMOMA.] 

THE POLISH SLATE. 


BT FRAKCI8 A. DUR1VAQR. 


Gaily opened the bright summer morning on 
the gray feudal turrets of Castle Tekeli, the resi¬ 
dence of the old Coant Alexis Tekeli, that crown¬ 
ed a rocky eminence, and was embosomed in the 
deep secular forests of Lithuania. The coart- 
yard was a scene of joyous noise and gay confu¬ 
sion ; for the whole household was mustered for 
the chase. Half a dozen horses, gaily capari¬ 
soned, were neighing, snorting, and pawing the 
ground with hot impatience; a pack of stannch 
hounds, with difficulty restrained by the hunts¬ 
men, mingled their voices with the neighing of 
the steeds; while the slaves and relatives of the 
family were all busy in preparation for the day’s 
sport. Coant Alexis was the first in the saddle; 
aged, bat hale and rigorous, he was as alert and 
active as a young man of five-and-twenty. 

" Where are my daughters V he exclaimed, 
impatiently, as he drew oh his buff gauntlets. 
“ The sun is mounting apace, and we should not 
lose the best portion of the day.” 

As if in reply to his question, a tall, dark-hair¬ 


ed glri, of elegant figure and stately bearing, ap¬ 
peared by hts side, and with the assistance of a 
groom, mounted her prancing gray palfrey. 

“ This is well, Anna,” said the count. “ Bat 
where is Ettdoda ? She most not keep ns wait- 
mg. 

“ Endocia declines to be of our party, father,” 
replied the girl. 

“ Pshaw!” said the old man; “ she win never 
have your color in her cheeks, if she persists in 
moping in her chamber, reading old legends and 
missals, and the rhymes of worthless minnesing¬ 
ers. But let her go ; I have one daughter who 
can live with the hunt, and see the boar at bay 
without flinching. Sound, bngle, and forward t” 

Amid the ringing of silver curb-chains, the 
baying of hounds, and the enlivening notes of 
the bogle, the cavalcade and the train of footmen 
swept out of the court-yard, and descending the 
winding path, plunged into the heart of the pri¬ 
meval forest. The dogs and the beaters darted 
into the thick copeewood, and soon the shoots of 
the huntsmen, and the fierce bay of the dogs an¬ 
nounced that a wild boar had been found and 
started. On dashed the merry company, Count 
Alexis leading on the spar. The lady Anna 
soon found herself alone, bnt she pressed her 
palfrey in the direction of the sounds of the chase 
as they receded in the distance. Suddenly she 
found herself in a small clearing, and drew her 
rein to rest her panting steed. 8he had not re¬ 
mained long in her position, when she heard, 
opposite to her, a crashing among the branches, 
and the next moment a huge wild boar, madden¬ 
ed with pursuit, and foaming with rage, broke 
into the opening, and sprang directly towards 
her. Her horse, terrified at the apparition, rear¬ 
ed so suddenly that he fell backwards, throwing 
his rider heavily, and narrowly missing crushing 
her. Springing to his feet, he dashed wildly 
away with filing mane and rein, while the lady 
lay at the mercy of the infuriated animal, faint 
and incapable of exertion. 

At that critical moment, a young man, in the 
livery of the count, dashed before the prostrate 
form of the lady, and dropping on one knee, lev¬ 
elled his short spear, and sternly received the 
charge of the boar. Though the weapon was 
well directed, it shivered in the grasp of the 
young huntsman, and though he drew his short 
sword with the rapidity of thought, the boar was 
upon him. The struggle was short and fierce, 
anti the young huntsman succeeded in slaying 
the monster, but not until he had received a se¬ 
vere wound in the arm from the tusks of the 
bear: Heedless of his sufferings, however, be 
ran to a neighboring rivulet, and filling bis cap 
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with water, returned and sprinkled the face of 
the tainting girl. In a few moments she revived. 

Her first words, ottered with a trembling voice, 
were, “ Where—where is the wild boar?" 

" There, lady," said the huntsman, pointing 
to the grizly carcase of the monster. “ His ca¬ 
reer is ended.*' 

"And it is yon who hare saved my life," ex¬ 
claimed Anna, with a grateful smile. 

"I did my dnty, lady/* replied the huntsman. 

"Bat who areyoa,sir? Let me, at least, 
know yonr name, that I may remember yon in 
my prayers." 

" My name is Michael Erlitz; though yonr 
eyes, lady, may never have dwelt on one so low¬ 
ly as myself, I am ever in yonr father's train 
when he goes to the chase. I am Connt Tekeli’s 
stairs," he added, casting bis eyes on the ground. 

"A slave? and so brave—so handsome?" 
thought the lady Anna; but she gave no utter¬ 
ance to the thought. 

At that moment the count rode up, followed 
by two or three of his retainers, and throwing 
himself from his horse, clasped his daughter in 
his arms. 

" My child, my child I" he exclaimed; " thank 
God you are alive 1 I saw yonr horse dash past 
me riderless, and flew to your assistance. But 
there is blood upon your dress." 

"It is my blood 1" said the slave, calmly. 

"Tours, Michael?" cried the count, looking 
toond him. “ Now I see it all—the dead boar, 
the broken spear, your bleeding arm. You sav¬ 
ed my daughter's life at the risk of your own 1" 

" The life of a slave belongs to his master and 
his master's family," answered Michael, calmly. 
" Of what valoe is the existence of a serf ? He 
belongs not to himself. He is of no more ac¬ 
count than a horse or a bound." 

"Saynot so," said Count Alexis, warmly. 
" Michael, you are a slave no longer. I will di¬ 
rectly make out your manumission papers. In 
the meantime you shall do no menial service; 
you shall sit at my board, if you will, and be my 
friend, if you will aceept my friendship." 

The eagle eye of the young huntsman kindled 
with rapture* He essayed to speak, but the 
words died upon his tongue. Falling on his 
knees, he seized the count’s hand, and pressed it 
to his lips and heart. Tekeli raised him from 
his humble posture. 

"Michael," said he, "henceforth kneel only 
to your Maker. And now to the castle; your 
hurt neede care." 

" Willingly," said the young man, " would I 
had shed the best blood in my body to obtain 
* my freedom." 


"Ho, there!" said the count to his squire. 
" Dismount, and let Michael have yonr horse. 
And bring after ns Michael’s dearly-earned hunt¬ 
ing trophy. He has eclipsed ns all to-day." 

Michael was soon in the saddle, riding next to 
the lady Anna, who from time to time turned 
her countenance beaming with gratitude upon 
him, and addressed him words of encouragement 
and kindness, for her proud and imperious na¬ 
ture was entirely subdued and changed, for the 
time, by the service he had rendered her. 

When the cavalcade reached the castle, (hey 
found the lady Eudocia, the count's eldest daugh¬ 
ter, waiting to receive them." She heard the re 
cital of the morning's adventure with deep inter¬ 
est, but a keen observer would have noticed that 
she seemed less moved by the recollection of her 
sister's danger, than by the present condition of 
the wounded huntsman. It was to her care that 
he was committed, as she was skilled in the heal¬ 
ing art, having Inherited the knowledge from ber 
mother. She compelled Michael to give up all 
active employment, and in the course of a few 
weeks, succeeded in effecting a complete restora¬ 
tion of the wounded arm. 

Count Tekeli treated the young man with the 
kindness of a father, losing all his aristocratic 
prejudices In a generous sense of gratitude. 
Splendidly attired, promised an honorable career 
in arms, if he chose to adopt the military profes¬ 
sion, his whole future ehanged by a fortunate ac¬ 
cident,'Michael was happy in the intimacy of the 
two sisters. He now dared to aspire to the hand 
of her whom he had saved, and whom he loved 
with all the intensity of a passionate nature. 
Thus weeks and months rolled on like minutes, 
and he only waited the delivery of his manumis¬ 
sion papers to join the banner of his sovereign. 

One day—an eventful day indeed for him—he 
received from Eudocia, the elder sister, a mes¬ 
sage, inviting him to meet her in a summer house 
t hat stood in a small garden connected with the 
castle. Punctual to the hour named, he preeent- 
e d himself before her. 

" Michael," said she, extending her hand to 
him, " I sent for you to tell you a secret." 

Her voice was so tremulous and broken, that 
the young man gazed earnestly into her face, and 
saw that she had been weeping, and now with 
difficulty suppressed her tears. 

" Nay," said she, smiling feebly; " it will not 
be a secret long, for I must tell it to my father 
as soon as be returns from court with the royal 
endorsement to yonr manumission. I am going 
to leave you all.” 

" To leave us, lady ?” 

"Yea. I am going to take the veil." 
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“ Too, so beautiful, so young ? It cannot be.” 

"Alas 1 youth, beauty, are insufficient to se¬ 
cure happiness. The worhl may be a lonely 
place, even to the young and beautiful. The 
cloister is a still and sacred haven on the road to 
a better world.” 

"And what has induced yoo to take this step ? 
I have not noticed hitherto any trace of sorrow 
or weariness in your countenance.” 

" Ton were studying a brighter page—the fair 
face of my sister. Start not, Michael; I have 
divined your secret. She loves you, Michael; 
she loves you with her whole soul. Too will 
wed her and be happy; while I—” she turned 
away her face to conceal her tears. 

The young man heard only the blissful pre¬ 
diction that concerned himself; he noted not the 
pangs of her who uttered it. 

"Dearest lady!” he exclaimed, "you have 
rendered me the happiest of men;” and drop¬ 
ping on his knees, he seised her hand and cover¬ 
ed it with kisses. 

"Hark!” said Eudocia, in alarm. "Foot¬ 
steps ! We are surprised. I must not be seen 
here!” and with these words she fled. 

Michael sprang to his feet. Before him stood 
the younger daughter of Count Alexis, her eyes 
flashing fire, tier whole frame quivering with 
passion. He advanced and took her hand, but 
she flung it from her fiercely. 

" Slave!” she exclaimed, " dare you pollute 
with your vile touch the hand of a high born 
dame—the daughter of your master!” 

"Anna, what means this passion ?” cried Mi¬ 
chael, in astonishment. 

" Silence, slave!” cried the imperious woman. 
"What ho, there!” she added, stamping her 
foot. "Who waits?” 

Half a dozen menials sprang to her call. 

" Take me this slave to the oourt-yard!” she 
cried, vehemently. " He has been guilty of mis¬ 
behaviour. Lef him taste the knout; and woe 
be to you if you spare him! Away with him! 
Rid me of his hateful presence!” 

While Michael was subjected to this hateful 
punishment, the vindictive girl, still burning with 
passion, sought her sister. What passed between 
them may be conjectured from what follows. 

Michael, released from the hands of the me¬ 
nials, stood, with swelling heart and burning 
brow, in one of the lofty apartments of the castle. 
He had felt no pain from the lash, but the igno¬ 
miny of the punishment burned into his very 
soul, consuming the image that had been in his 
Inner heart for years. The scales had fallen 
from his eyes, and he now beheld the younger 
daughter of the count in all the deformity of her 
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moral nature—proud, imperious, passionate and 
cruet 

A door opened. A female with dishevelled 
hair, and a countenance of agony, rushed for¬ 
ward, and threw herself at his feet, embracing 
his knees convulsively. It was Anna! 

" 0, Michael!” she cried, " forgive me, for¬ 
give me! I shall never forgive myself for the 
pain I inflicted upon you.” 

" 1 have suffered no pain,” replied Michael, 
coldly. " Or if I did, it is the duty of a slave to 
suffer pain. Ton reminded me this morning that 
I was still a slave.” 

" No, no! It is I that am your slave!” cried 
the lady. " Tour slave—body and soul. Behold 
I kiss your feet in token of submission, my lord 
and master 1 Michael, I love you—I adore you 1 
I would follow you barefoot to the end of the 
world. Let me kiss your burning wounds; and 
O, forgive—forgive me!” 

Michael raised her to her feet, andgaaed stead¬ 
ily in her countenance. 

"Lady,” said he, "I loved you years ago, 
when, as a boy, I was only permitted to gaze on 
you, as we gaze upon the stars, that we may 
worship, but never possess. It was this high 
adoration that refined and ennobled my nature; 
that, in the mire of thraldom, taught me to aspire 
—taught me that, though a slave, I was yet a 
man. Through your silent influence, 1 wae en¬ 
abled to refine my manners, to oultivate my mind, 
to fit myself for the freedom which bounteous 
Heaven had in store for me.” 

"Yes, yes!” replied Anna. "Ton have made 
yourself all that can render a woman happy. 
There is not a noble in the land who can boast 
of accomplishments like yours; and yen are 
beautiful as a virgin’s dream of angels.” 

" These are flattering wordt, lady.” 

" They come from the heart, Michael.” 

" Ton have told me what I am, lady. Now 
hear what I require in the woman I would wed. 
She must be beautiful, for beauty should ever 
mate with beauty; high-bom, for the lowly of 
birth are aspiring, and never wed their equals; 
yet above all, gentle, womanly, kind, forgiving, 
affectionate. No unsexed Semiramis or Zenohia 
for me.” 

"I will make myself all that you desire, 
Michael.” 

" We cannot change our natures,” replied Mi¬ 
chael, coldly. 

" But you will forgive me ?” 

" I am not now in a condition to answer you. 
Smarting with indignation I can ill suppress—I 
cannot command the calmness requisite to reply 
in fit terms to the generous confidence of a high- 
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born lady. Retiro to your own apartment, lady, 
for your father is expected momently, and I 
must see him first alone." 

Anna kissed the hand of the slave, and retired 
slowly. A few minutes afterwards, the gallop 
of a horse was heard entering the court-yard, and 
this sound was followed hy the appearance of 
Count Alexis, who threw himself into the arms 
of Michael, and pressed him to his heart. 

“Joy, joy, Michael!" he exclaimed. “You 
are now free—as free os air! Here are the doc¬ 
uments ; my slave no longer—my friend always. 
And as soon as you choose to join the service, 
you can lead a troop of the royal cavaliers." 

Michael poured out his thanks to his generous 
master. 

“And now," said the count, “ to touch upon 
a matter nearer still to my heart. Since the ad¬ 
venture in the forest, I have loved you as a son. 
To make you snch in reality would be to crown 
my old age with happiness. My daughters are 
acknowledged to be beautiful, fitting mates for 
the proudest in the land. I offer you the hand 
of her you can love the best; make your election, 
and I doubt not her heart will second my wishes 
and yours." 

“ My noble friend," said Michael, “ I accept 
your offer gratefully. You have made me the 
happiest of men. You will pardon me, I know, 
when I confess that I have dared to raise my 
eyes to one of your daughters. Without your 
consent the secret should have been hidden for¬ 
ever in my own heart, even had it consumed it." 

Count Tekeli shook the hand of the young 
man warmly, and then summoned his two daugh¬ 
ters. ' They obeyed promptly. Both were agitat¬ 
ed, and bent their eyes upon the floor. 

“ Count Tekeli," said Michael, speaking in a 
calm, clear voice, “I have a word to say to this 
your younger daughter, the lady Anna." 

As her name was uttered, the young girl raised 
her eyes inquiringly, to the face of the speaker. 

“Lady, but now," said Michael, “yousolic¬ 
ited my forgiveness on your knees." * 

“ What 1" cried the count, the blood mounting 
to his temples; “ a daughter of mine solicit on 
her knees forgiveness of one so late my more 
than vassal—my slave 1 What is the meaning 
of this 1" 

“ It means," cried Michael, kindling as he 
spoke, “ that this morning, during your absence, 
count—nay, a half hour before your return, this, 
your younger daughter, in a moment of ill-found¬ 
ed jealousy and rage, and usurping your virtual 
rights—rights you had yourself annulled—doom¬ 
ed me to the knout!—yea, had me scourged by 
menials in the court-yard of your castle!" 


“ How," cried the count, addressing his daugh¬ 
ter, “ dared you commit this infamy on the per¬ 
son of my friend—the saviour of your life V * 

“I did, I did!" cried Anna, wringing her 
hands. 

“And you asked me to forgive you," said 
Michael. “ You offered me your hand, and beg¬ 
ged me to accept it My answer is, never, nev¬ 
er, never! The moment you laid the bloody 
scourge upon my back, you lost your hold upon 
my heart forever! I were less than a man could 
I forgive this outrage on my manhood. I saved 
your life—you repaid it with the lash. It is not 
the lash that wounds, it is the shame. The one 
eats into the living flesh, the other into the living 
heart Were you ten times more lovely than 
you are, yon would ever be a monster in my 
eyes." 

The tears that coursed freely down the cheeks 
of the lady Anna ceased to fall as Michael ceas¬ 
ed to speak. A deep red flush mounted to her 
temples, and her eyes, so lately humid, shot forth 
glances like those of an angry tigress. She turn¬ 
ed to the count 

“Father," said she, “will you permit a base- 
born slave to use such language to your daugh¬ 
ter?” 

“ Silence!" said the old man. “ His heart ia 
nobler than yours. More measured terms could 
not have passed his lips. I should have despis¬ 
ed him had he felt and said less. Get thee to 
thy chamber, and in penitence and prayer relieve 
thy conscience of the sin thou hast committed." 

The lady Anna retired from the apartment 
with a haughty air and measured step. 

“ Lady," said Michael, approaching Eudoda, 
“ between your sister and myself there is a golf 
impassable. If ever I can forgive her, it must 
be when those sweet and tender eyes, that speak 
a heart all steeped in gentleness and love, have 
smiled upon my hopes, and mijde me at peace 
with all die world. Dearest Eudoda, will yon 
accept the devotion of my heart and life ?** 

He took her hand, it trembled in his grasp, 
but was not withdrawn. She struggled for com¬ 
posure for a moment, and then resting her head 
upon his shoulder, wept for joy. 

The nuptials of Michael and Eudoda were 
soon celebrated. A brilliant assemblage graced 
the old castle on the occasion; but long before 
the solemnization, the count’s younger daughter 
had fled to a convent to conceal her anger and 
disappointment She did not pass through her 
noviciate, however, bnt returned to the world, 
and ultimately married, though her imperious 
spirit prevented her enjoying that felicity which 
was the lot of her happier and gentler sister. 
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A FAT KAN’S TRIALS. 

BT CLARA AUGUSTA. 

I kbxbmbbb that I once, a long, long time 
ago, heard a distinguished divine preach, and he 
gave a new turn to my ideas on the punishment 
of sinners. He said that each and every individ¬ 
ual would be punished, by being obliged to en¬ 
dure those things which were his greatest aver¬ 
sion. I laughed at the doctrine at the time, but 
now I am constrained to admit that it was found¬ 
ed in truth, so far as my experience goes. That 
old minister must have had a parallel experience 
I am inclined to think. 

From my earliest youth I have felt a strong, 
and unconquerable repugnance to tbe adipose 
secretion known as fat. I never could love the 
only aunt I have in the world—Aunt Martha, 
one of the best of women—because she happened 
to be fat. 

My pet dog, Juno, by whom I at one time 
fancied I set my life, took it into his noddle to 
get fat, and I immediately abandoned him to the 
tender mercies of tbe sausage maker. I had no 
longer any affection for him. 

My little sister Etta was the fattest baby in 
the world, and in consequence, no amount of 
money could have hired me to kiss her. The 
thing would have been physically impossible. 

Fat meat turned my stomach inside out. I 
never eat doughnuts because they are cooked in 
fat; and I would grope to the end of the world 
in palpable darkness before I would have my 
way lighted by an oil lamp, or a tallow candle I 

Of course, having felt thus all my life, I have 
not been slow in airing my peculiar opinions; 
and thereby I have succeeded in making a regi¬ 
ment of enemies. Outspoken people, who have 
a single idea independent from the patented ideas 
of other folks, always have plenty of enemies. 
It is to be expected. In fact, no person is with¬ 
out enemies, unless to be a fool or a blockhead, 
and when a man has a great many of these bad 
wishers, it is a pretty sure sign that he is a man 
of distinction. 

My mother was dreadfully tried with my pri¬ 
mal sin—as she evidently considered it—and a 
score of times a day she would cry out: 

“ Have a care, Theodore 1 it runs in the blood 
of the Westburys to be fat, and you'll weigh a 
good two hundred yet, or I miss my guess/* 

The woman actually talked as if this were a 
consummation devoutly to be desired. At such 
times, words were all too weak to express my 
indignant scorn, and I was obliged to content 


myself by bestowing upon her a hok which must 
have withered her in her shoes, if she had not 
been a woman of uncommon fortitude. The 
bare possibility of my mother's prophecy coming 
to pass, never entered my brain. I think the 
contemplation of such a contingency would have 
driven me distracted. 

At eighteen I fell in love. I am aware that 
this was rather an early age for the development 
of the grand passion, bat the extraordinary beau- 
y of Effie A venal was a sufficient excuse for tbe 
absurdity, and with the eonsent of our parents 
we were engaged. 

Effie resided in Stillwater; my home was in 
Randolph, some sixteen miles distant. I first 
met my lady love at a picnic; gorgeous in spot¬ 
less muslin and blue ribbons; and after twenty 
minutes’ conversation the conquest was complete. 
My heart was hers. 

The distance between our respective homes— 
which was not annihilated by a railway—pre¬ 
vented me from seeing Effie as often as I could 
wish, but we corresponded—and such delicate, 
delicious, tender epistles as passed between ns, 
more than compensated for tbe pain of separa¬ 
tion. Written on the very pinkest of note-paper, 
scented with violet, and sealed by. two hearts 
tranflxed by one arrow, like two decapitated 
chickens roasting on one gridiron. 

Well, tbe vagaries of love are legion—always 
have been and always wiU be. Early in the 
spring of my nineteenth year, typhoid fever rav¬ 
aged Randolph, and 1 was among those first at¬ 
tacked. For four weeks my life was despaired 
of, bnt at the end of that time I began to mend, 
and soon afterwards tbe physician pronounced 
me out of danger. 

And out of danger I brought with me one of 
the most prodigious appetites I I declare, I shud¬ 
der now, at the thought of it I for I am convinced 
that it was that appetite which wrought my rain. 
The good old ladies in the neighborhood plied 
me with all sorts of dainties; I must eat to get 
my strength up, they said; and eat I did, and 
strength and fee came together. 

My flesh, which had fallen off astonishingly 
daring my illness, now began to come back still 
mote astonishingly than k had gone away, and 
I found to my unspeakable dismay that my lati¬ 
tude was ail too much for my genteel wardrobe, 
in fact, I was literally getting too large for my 
clothes 1 

When I had been out of doors a fortnight, I 
hazarded tbe experiment of being weighed. To 
my infinite boner I balanced a one hundred and 
sixty pound weight! thirty pounds more than 
rightfully belonged to me. I pot myself on a 
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rigid diet of breed end vinegar, but the result 
wee anything bat gratifying. In three weeks I 
weighed one hundred and eighty, the next week 
I gained fire pounds, the next week six, and so 
on, until at the end of ten 'weeks, I weighed two 
hundred pounds 1 My mother was no false 
prophet. 

Words cannot express to you my horror at 
this discovery! I think I should have feinted 
and fallen on the sofa, had it not been for the 
fear that I might break the springs, and burst 
all the buttons off my garments by so doing. I 
hardly dared glance at myself in the mirror, in 
fact, there was no mirror in the house sufficient^ 
wide to give me a whole view of my corporeal 
substance. I was five feet six inches in height, 
and my enormity of fet made me look full six 
inches shorter. 

About this time I received a letter from Effie, 
urgently entreating me to eome out to Stillwater 
and spend a week. She would be eighteen in a 
few days, and proposed to celebrate her birthday 
by a little fete, which would be most feaifolly 
incomplete without her dear Theodore. 

What to do I did not know. I longed to be¬ 
hold again my idolised Effie, bnt to go before 
her with sud\ a mountain of fat on my bones— 
how could I ? And she disliked fat people quite 
as much as I did, though perhaps she was not 
quite so whimsical on the subject. I had heard 
her laugh about such unfortunate creatures, and 
doubtless she would laugh at me—and—'well, it 
must be known to her sooner or later, and I 
might as well put a bold free on the matter. I 
went 

On the piassa of Avenal House were two 
ladies—I saw the flatter of their white dresses 
almost as soon as I discovered the mansion itself, 
and as I came nearer I recognised Effie, and one 
of her most intimate friends. Dismounting 
from my horse, I hurried with all the speed 
which my bulk would admit of, to unfasten the 
gate. I had seme little trouble with the latch, 
one of those new fangled, troublesome concerns, 
and I distinctly overheard the conversation of 
the two girls. 

“ Good gracious!" cried the silvety toms of 
Efife's voice; “ if the mountain isn't coming to 
Mahomet 1 Julie, did yon ever see such a gro¬ 
tesque figure f Poor thing! how it waddles I" 

" Hush!" said Julie—“ he will hear you 1" 

"That mass of adipose membrane hear me! 
As if my small voice had the power to pierce 
that deadened ear! He's like the man so justly 
celebrated, that no regulation bayonet would go 
through 1 0, it must be perfectly awfel to be so 
fas!" 


I felt the cold sweat start out of every pore of 
my body. I gave the gate a pull that took it 
from the hinges, and rushed up the walk to the 
piazza. 

"My dearest Effie!” I cried, passionately, 
holding out my arms to embrace her. She 
shrunk away from me as if fearing contamination. 

“ Sir, what do yon mean?” 

“ Effib, my darling, is it possible yon have for¬ 
gotten your own Theodore ?” 

"My Theodore?” 

"Yes, your Theodore Westbury, who now 
stands before you.” 

" Ha, ha, ha 1” laughed Effie, immoderately— 
“ that is too good! Julie, only hear this crea¬ 
ture, trying to pass himself off for Theodore. 
My dear sir, I did not betroth myself to an ele¬ 
phant, and I should decidedly object to being 
bagged by one. Let me pass.” 

I did let her pass. I re-mounted my horse 
and rode home, filled with the bitterest hatred 
for Effie Avenal. True, she did not, evidently, 
recognize me, but she bad expressed her opinion 
of me without reserve, and that was enough. I 
wrote her a cold letter, releasing her from her 
allegiance, and assuring her that I should forget 
her very existence, as I trusted she would 
mine. 

My friends secured me the situation of clerk 
in a dry goods store, in a neighboring village, 
and thither I repaired, determined to devote my¬ 
self entirely to business, hoping bard labor might 
reduce my surplus flesh. Nothing of the kind! 
I grew fetter and fatter, until 1 refused to be 
weighed, and bribed my tailor to keep my size 
arouad the waistbands a secret. 

In Dorset—where I was employed—my trou¬ 
bles were legion. I was an object of public 
curiosity. People—good honest country people 
—coming in with their loads of vegetables—stop¬ 
ped their steady-going horses, to take a look at 
me; and small dogs had a habit of walking 
round aad round me, as though a little uncertain 
as to the species I might represent The boys, 
little saucy imps, had a stereotyped joke of 
screaming out whenever I appeared: 

"There comes the soap man! carries his ile 
barrel with him all the time. Soap at ninepeoce 
a gallon 1 No grease wanted! Plenty of that 
right to home 1” 

1 caned more than a dosen of these juvendee, 
and should have done the same thing to as many 
more, had not the little rascals outstripped me in 
the daily races we run. 

In public conveyances I was a nuisance. The 
women sat in each other's laps to give me an en¬ 
tire teat, whenever I ventured into an omnibus ; 
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the fireman on the locomotive pat an extra arm¬ 
ful of wood into the farnace of his machine 
when I made my appearance, and the conductor 
asked me as a special favor, to occupy the seat 
by the door, as it had strong iron supports. 

At length I concluded to take a trip down the 
sound in the steamboat It was a fashionable 
tour, and if I was fat, I had a right to be fashion¬ 
able. The captain turned pale with dismay, 
when I came on board, and took an early oppor¬ 
tunity of asking me not to go on one side of the 
boat, as my weight might cause it to capsize. 
He was a nervous little man, and I obliged him 
by sitting exactly in the middle of the deck, with 
my feet on a shoe box. 

At night I retired to the cabin, and climbed 
into the berth appropriated to me, which was, 
unfortunately, situated above two other berths, 
that were already occupied. I settled myself on 
the hard bed, but it was a luckless >( settle 1*' 
Something went off track, like the report of a 
pistol 1 my berth fell to pieces, and I fell through 
into the face and eyes of the sleeper below, who 
proceeded to evince her femininity, by digging 
some very sharp nails into the small of my back, 
and shouting in a very high soprano voice : 

° Murder! murder 1 and thieves!** 

I made an attempt to rise, but the moment 
was fatal! There was another terrible crash, 
and down we both went into the next berth, 
whose occupant was a fighting character, and 
immediately bunged hoth my eyes up by two 
vigorous kicks, and tossed the lady who was my 
travelling companion into the middle of the cab¬ 
in. Then he sprung to the floor, and demanded 
to know what was the row? I let him know 
.without delay. I “turned to” and gave him 
one of the most splendid threshings that ever 
was administered. 

The entire boat was aroused—men, women, 
children and dogs flocked to the scene of action. 
My belligerent friend and myself were fined twen¬ 
ty dollars each, for disturbing the public peace 
of the steamboat; and the lady, not content with 
having skinned my back, called me a brute and 
a scoundrel 1 She was enraged because through 
my means, she had shown herself to the crowd, 
in a red flannel nightcap, minus her wig. 

It seemed as if I could have no comfort any¬ 
where. I was the most unhappy individual on 
the footstool. I said so to myself a dozen times 
a day. But at length a light burst over the dark¬ 
ness of my despair. I could enlist! when the 
drums beat to arms all over the country, I flew 
to the nearest recruiting office, and tendered my 
services. The recruiting officer was dubious, 
but he was to have a premium for every man he 


enlisted, and a five dollar note out of my pocket, 
by way of extras, decided Mm, I was enrolled. 
The examining surgeon looked dubious, but he 
could not condemn my health, and I was duly 
mustered in. We were sent immediately to 
Washington, and our tents, arms and uniforms 
distributed. 

I spread my tent, and would have sheltered 
myself under it from the driving rain, but the 
thing was impossible. The tent wa» not wide 
enough to cover me, and I managed to screen 
myself by sitting up in the centre of it* with my 
back against the pole. Next morning we were 
ordered to invest ourselves in our uniform. 

With met this was easier said than done. I 
had a fearful struggle of it, but after a two 
hours* conflict, by divesting myself of every other 
article of clothing, I succeeded in getting into 
the regulation coat and pantaloons, but not a 
single button of the coat could I force into the 
button-holes. 

“ What do you mean, by appearing on parade 
in such a disorderly dress ?*' roared the captain 
of the drill, pausing before me, and eyeing my 
open uniform with a stem brew. 

" I did my beet, captain,*' replied I, respect¬ 
fully—“ but I could not bntton my clothes.” 

“ 1*11 button them for yon !*' exclaimed he, an¬ 
grily, giving me a slap with his sword. 

“ Indeed, sir, l*m not lb blame,** said I; “I 
worked on *em two hours, and pulled all my 
finger nails ont by the roots.” 

" Well see abont that!” said he, and throw¬ 
ing down his sword, he advanced and gave a tag 
at my coat. He tugged in vain. The perspira¬ 
tion started to his forehead—he puffed like a 
broken-winded threshing machine—be called 
two stont Hibernians to tug, and the result was 
the same. Angry at the determined resistance 
of the uniform, the captain exerted all his 
strength and gave one tremendous pull! Shod¬ 
dy couldn't stand the pressure. My luckless 
coat parted in the back, and came off in the 
captain's hands. The sudden cessation of re¬ 
sistance on the part of the garment, had the ef¬ 
fect of prostrating the captain in the mud—where 
he was seen by the general in command, and the 
consequence was, he was accused of drunkenness, 
and broken from his command. 

I am here—fat as ever—but I cannot parade, 
because I have not yet received the uniform 
which government has ordered to be manufac¬ 
tured for me. When I get that, the nation shall 
hear of Theodore Westbury in another way than 
as the wonderful fat man. Effie Avenal—little 
minx—shall yet rue the day that she called me 
an elephant! 
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I’ve a castle, grand and lofty, 

Beside the rolling sea, 

Where murmuring waves are musical 
With Neptune’s minstrelsy; 

Where sparkling moonbeams gaily ride 
Upon the limpid crest, 

And perftime-laden zephyrs woo 
The soul to sweetest rest 

Within the castle music floats 
Along the brilliant halls, 

And scenes of happiness and love 
Adorn the massive walls; 

Bright eyes are sparkling with delight 
From many a happy face, 

And in the merry, joyful throng 
No sorrow can we trace. 

At morn the golden sun illumes 
Each spacious, airy room, 

And drives away each shade of night, 

Dispels the darkening gloom. 

And fairies sport amid the eoene, 

With gleeful dance and song. 

And minstrels, on the odorous air, 

The chorus wild prolong. 

At eve, when 8ol is weaving web 
And woof of molten gold 
Upon the restless, heaving sea, 

And twilight's tale is told, 

The mermaids launch their elfin bark 
Upon the waiting tide, 

And o’er the billows toward the west 
The merry creatures ride. 

No pain or grief has ever cast 
A shadow o’er the heart 
Of those who dwell within this home, 

Nor do the sad tears start 
At sight of human wretchedness, 

Or poverty’s sharp sting; 

But cheering beams of sunshine bright 
Are cast o’er everything. 

Wouldst view the castle I have seen? 

Earth’s many weary mortals 
Old Somnus oft has led at night 
Along its magic portals; 

On the sunny shore of dreamland 
Its marble columns rise, 

Its glittering turret-tops are veiled 
In vision’s fleecy skies 1 

Metaphysical science has suffered more from 
physical comparisons than from any other cause. 
The link of resemblance has often been a fetter 
of slavery; the illustration of an idea has been 
mistaken for the proof of a system. The world has 
been, sometimes for ages, in thraldom to a simile. 
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CHAPTER I. 

44 The old house lies in ruin and wreck, 

And the vtllscers <tud In Iter aloof. 

The rafters bend, and the walls axe black, 

Bat bright green mosses spot its roof. 

• •••••• 

44 1 bear a nolee in the echoing halls, 

A solemn sound like a stifled sigh; 

And shadows move on the dusky walls, 

Like the sweep of garments passing by. 

And those glimmer amid the gloom, 

Floating about from room to room. 

And the dead come back in n fearful tain, 

And people the lonely house again.” 

It was said that a curse rested over the old 
mansion of Glenn moor, with its broad, unculti¬ 
vated meadows, its dense forests, and silvery 
streams, a curse so dark and so fearful, that the 
land only brought forth thistles, and those who 
sought to tend its broad acres lost their cattle— 
their dwellings were laid waste, and if, after these 
warnings, they still persisted in their attempts to 
restore the estate to its pristine loveliness and 
beauty, their families sickened and died of a 
strange disease that baffled the skill of the best 
physicians. 

The idea was current in the neighborhood, 
that this corse would only be removed when the 
last of the doomed race of Etherleys was blotted 
from the face of the earth. Only one of the fatal 
name lived at the time of which we write, and he 
had been removed in his early infancy to a for¬ 
eign country, to escape the deadly curse that had 
blighted so many of the lives of his predecessors. 

The estate of Giennmoor was a source of ter¬ 
ror and misgiving to the inhabitants of the little 
village adjoining, and although not really wish¬ 
ing the young man any harm, they longed for 
the time when they could feel free to walk through 
its old halls, cultivate its lands, hunt in its forests, 
without dread of the deadly influence hanging 
like a pall above it. 

It was towards the close of a lovely day in the 
latter part of Jane, that a gentleman and lady, 
well mounted on spirited steeds, cantered briskly 
along the river road, lying between Giennmoor 
and the village. The former was dark and 
bearded, with fiery, jet black eyes, heavy brows 
meeting above a large aquiline note, a large, 
wiry form, and sat his steed in truly masterly 
style. The lady—or girl rather, for she had 
scarcely budded into womanhood—was a fairy 
little craature of surpassing loveliness, with a 
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wealth of curling nut-brown hair escaping from 
beneath a jaunty little hat, eyes of merry hazel 
flashing and sparkling, a rounded petite form, 
and a ringing, silvery voice of surpassing sweet¬ 
ness. 

“ You're an ogre, Orrie Benardo—you’re a 
black, ugly owl, and want to make me as dismal 
as yourself! 1 tell you once for all, I shall dance 
when and with whom I please—I shall laugh 
when I like—I shall smile on whom I'm a mind 
to, and if you're my husband, or if you're not, I 
shall use that liberty." 

“When you're my wife, you'll not," hissed 
the man from between his shut teeth—" now is 
your time, use your tongue freely, my lady bird, 
the time will come, when—" 

“ I say the time will never eome," cried the 
girl, now with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes. 
“ You are a despot—a tyrant. You would crush 
all the spirits and buoyancy and life out of me 
if you had the power. No, Orlando Benardo, 
you are old enough for my father, solemn enough 
for a monk, hypocritical enough for a suitor 
(when you keep on your mask)—you aro a ty¬ 
rant, and I sometimes think a villain, with your 
black, cunning, cruel face." And the girl look¬ 
ed doubly beautiful in her passion. 

“ By heavens, you shall repent those words!" 
exclaimed the young man, choking with rage. 

“Weshall see what we shall see,” laughed 
the girl, touching her mettled steed lightly with 
the whip. “ Thank fortune, I've found you out, 
with your tyrannical notions and dismal whims. 
The Lord deliver me from a man who is going 
to make a tombstone of himself, and then expects 
to make me his counterpart." 

“ You’re glib with your tongue, young miss," 
muttered the dark-browed man, gloomily; “ what 
do you suppose your father will say ?” 

“ Now see here, Orlando Benardo—did I ever 
ask your favor? didn't 1 always tell you I didn't 
love you, and didn't care to marry you 1 didn't 
I say I’d see how you behaved yourself, before I 
gave you any decided answer ? Of course I did. 
If you've flattered yourself yon had no need to— 
you have made preparations for our wedding; it 
was useless. I never flattered you—I have 
merely tolerated your society, but that was all.” 

“ So you will not marry me ?” 

“ Of course not, Sir Owl.” 

Quick as thought the man's hand was laid up¬ 
on the girl's bridle, and whirling the horse quick¬ 
ly around, he threw his arm about the young 
lady's waist, and sprang with her to the ground. 

“ Help 1 help 1” then a smothered shriek, and 
a moment more the dark man would have disap¬ 
peared in the thick underbrush with his victim. 




when the report of a pistol was heard, and that 
instant the man's left arm dropped useless to his 
side, from a wound in the shoulder. 

He released the girl from his grasp, and like a 
blood hound at bay, turned with a fierce oath 
towards the new comer. A fair, handsome young 
man, with jmiUng blue eyes, and flushed cheek, 
sat composedly on his horse by the roadside. He 
had discharged one barrel of the still smoking 
revolver that he held in his right hand, and as 
Orlando Benardo turned, the stranger lifted his 
hat with courtly grace. 

“Sorry to discommode you, stranger," he 
said, in a clear, manly voice; “ but not thinking 
your gallantry a sufficient protection for the lady, 
I have taken the liberty to interpose mine." 

“ Whoever you are, 1 thank you,” cried the 
impulsive girl, taking refuge close to the stranger. 
“ You have saved me from this horrid man, and 
my father will reward you for your kindness." 

The young man smiled at the word reward, 
but regardless of the threatening looks of the 
cowardly bravado, assisted the young lady to her 
saddle, and doffing his bat again to the wounded 
man, said, patronizingly: 

“ Only a flesh-wound, my friend, it might have 
been worse. If yon wish it dressed, I am a sur¬ 
geon by profession, and will be happy to accom¬ 
modate you at the Elk Horn tavern, in the 
village yonder.” 

“ My father keeps that house,” exclaimed the 
girl, in delight. “ How fortunate—are you ac¬ 
quainted with him? how glad he will be to see 
you." 

The stranger smiled a peculiarly bright and 
genial smile, that lit up his handsome face, as 
sunshine does a pleasant landscape. 

“And I, too, am in luck," he said. “ It is 
always a source of gratification to me to be able 
to assist any one in distress, especially a young 
and lovely lady." 

“Look ye, sir," broke in Orlando Benardo, 
with a terrific scowl, “and hear—you have 
crossed my path—beware!" 

“ Thanks for the caution. I am fond of cross¬ 
ing just such paths; but it is getting late, and 
the village is yet in the distance, so allow me to 
bid you again good even.” 

“ Till we meet again—and hark ye. Mistress 
Lucy, my reckoning with you is only delayed." 

“ The horrid man !” ejaculated the girl. “ Do 
let us hasten, sir stranger. He would surely 
murder us both. Did you ever see such a ma¬ 
lignant look in any one's eyes before ? I never 
did but once, in those of a big cobra at a me¬ 
nagerie, when I was a little girl. Aren’t yon 
afraid he’ll waylay and murder you?" 
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“ I've seen and met worse looking brigands 
near Naples/* smiled the stranger. " The fear 
of them wore off a long time ago. By the way, 
is that the village yonder ?” 

44 Yes, yon can just see the spire of the*old 
Episcopal Church, and father's tavern will soon 
be in sight 0, it is a sweet Tillage, is — Ville, 
if it wasn't fbr that terrible estate lying so near." 

"Terrible estate? property is generally con¬ 
sidered anything bat terrible," qaoth the young 
man. 

<( I said terrible, I forgot yon were a stranger, 
and knew nothing of Glennmoor. Do yon know 
it is hannted, the old place is, and one of onr 
villagers would as lief thrust bis head into the 
fire, as Glennmore Hall after night." 

“Indeed, a romantic old place. I like haunt-* 
ed bouses and forests above all things—but here 
sure enough we are at the village—that is your 
home, Miss—<" 

" Brandon—Lucy Brandon," said the girl, as 
she allowed the stranger to assist her to dismount. 
“ Father—father—here—you owe a debt to this 
gentleman—please settle with him." And wait¬ 
ing briefly to explain the circumstances we have 
related, Lucy darted into the long, low, rambling 
tavern, and made her way to her own room. 

"Iam sure I can never repay you, sir," said 
mine host of the Elk Horn, a portly, ruddy man, 
extending his hand; "however, pray consider 
this house your home while you remain in the 
village, and if I can ever give you any assistance 
it will be readily and freely granted—freely, sir, 
do you hear me ? I mean it, sir, freely granted.” 

" I believe you, sir; however, allow me to say 
1 should have done the same for any defenceless 
woman. I trust you will keep a good lookout 
after the cowardly miscreant, as although he is 
too timid, with all his bombast and bravado, to 
give you any honorable difficulty, beware of 
snakes in the grass." 

" Thank you, sir, thank you, he’s a sneaking 
skunk, sir, and I only wonder I ever gave him 
permission to attend my daughter. Tour room, 
sir ? John, show the gentleman to 29, and see 
that he is provided with water and towels—let 
John take your portmanteau, sir. Supper in 
a half hour, sir—first gong just rung." 

* * # # * 

"Tour daughter was telling me something 
about a haunted estate," said the stranger, that 
evening, as he sat down upon the long bench in 
the long porch, to enjoy a cigar with mine host 
of the Elk Horn. 

"Just like her—young folks run wild over 
such things, but old folks know what's what. 
Ton did well to ask me, young man, if you are 


fond of a story, fbr that of the Glennmoor estate 
is on the end of my tongue to-night. Do you 
want the story as I believe it, or as tradition has 
it ? The latter, no doubt, so to begin—and leave 
you to judge for yourself, as I have done fbr 
mine." 

" Glennmoor was once the property of a beau¬ 
tiful young heiress, Inez Castero by name. Her 
father died when she was some sixteen years of 
age, pledging her in marriage to her cousin, bear¬ 
ing the same family name. This young man, it 
seems, idolized the young and beautiful heiress, 
although that affection was never returned, and 
although she did not object to fulfilling her fath¬ 
er's dying request, she made no secret of the faet 
that it would be a loveless contract so far as her¬ 
self was concerned. 

" Castero was gone to Spain to settle several 
family matters before this marriage, when one 
day, as Inez sat in her chamber overlooking the 
forest road, her eyes caught sight of a dusty and 
worn traveller, who was just halting at her gate. 
Impulsive and hospitable, Inez bade him wel¬ 
come, and when, ere an hour had passed he was 
taken violently ill, Inez would not consent that 
he should be removed, but tended him with one 
of her own chamber women, night and day until 
he recovered. 

" Hugh Etherley was a strikingly handsome 
man, of the pure Anglo Saxon type, and in those 
days of sickness and convalescence, Inez grew to 
love him with all the intensity of her passionate 
nature—was that love returned ? Ah, sir stran¬ 
ger, I wot not but tradition says no, although he 
married her." 

The young traveller lighted a fresh cigar, 
smiled incredulously at the idea of marriage 
without love, and mine host then continued : 

" But scarcely two months had they been mar¬ 
ried when young Castero returned, to find his 
bride another’s, and the property he had expect¬ 
ed to claim as his own, in the hands of a stranger. 
He challenged Etherley, and they fought just in 
the little meadow west of the halL Castero was 
badly wounded, while Etherley escaped without 
a scratch. 

"A short time after this occurrence, Inez was 
taken suddenly ilL and died. She was buried in 
a family vault at the north part of the estate, and 
but a short two months afterwards, he brought 
another bride to Glennmoor, a fair, gentle girl, 
as different from Inez as day from night. 

" It was upon the night of this grand reception 
at the hall, that the curse fell upon Glennmoor, 
that dire and dreadfhl curse that for forty yean 
has made that estate valueless—worse than 
valueless. 
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“ When all wm mirth and gaiety, and light 
steps kept time to witching music, a great horror 
fell upon all Strange sounds burst upon every 
ear, the lamps were extinguished in an instant, 
and by a strange, preternatural light, a figure 
robed in grave clothes, with pallid countenance, 
closed and sunken eyes, and dishevelled hair, 
stood before the astonished company, the quaking 
bridegroom and the trembling bride. It whs the 
spectre of the dead Ines. 

“‘My curse on your house and your land, 
year kith and your kin forever !’ spoke the spec¬ 
tral voice—hollow—sepulchral. The people 
frightened, fainted, or rushed from the spot, but 
poor Lulu, the second wife, declared she saw the 
ghost melt away into a blue flame and disappear 
through the ceiling. 

“But Lulu did not die then; she lived to see 
five lovely darlings drop into the grave almost 
without a moment's warning, and then broken¬ 
hearted she followed them, leaving her husband 
stricken and broken spirited at his loss. 

“As strange as it may appear, Hugh Etherley 
married again—other children were bom to him, 
but they too sickened and died, and as before, his 
wife followed. It was in Europe, I think, that 
he married the beautiful and lovely Clearice. I 
admit that be was a strange man to doom those 
he loved, but my story is not for foe purpose of 
apologising for his weakness. Enough that he 
married foe lovely, light-hearted Clearice and 
brought her home to Glennmoor, but to see her 
yield up her sweet life in giving birth to foe little 
Edgar, whom, in his terror and despair, foe 
hapless and miserable father despatched imme¬ 
diately to Europe, to escape the npas-like influ¬ 
ence of that doomed spot. 

“ Then Hugh Etherley bided his time an old 
man, haunted and terror stricken—shuddering 
at his own shadow, half-crazed, and finding no 
rest day nor night, for the ghost of the dead Inez 
that haunted his waking and sleeping moments. 
Whatever his crime, none can guess it unless he 
dealt fonlly by his first wife, whatever his crime, 
he was to be pitied sometimes. His screams 
could be heard for milee, and when he died it 
was by his own hand. His misery was too great 
for human endurance/' 

“And is this all 1" asked foe stranger, quietly. 

“ All, save that Glennmoor is shanned as the 
plagne, and none wl# ever dared its power lived 
to boast of it Why, sir, I am no coward, but 
sooner than pass that house at midnight, I would 
lose every cent 1 have in foe world/' 

The young man laughed incredulously. 

“2 am the heir of Glennmoor,'' said he. 
“ News reached me of my father's death, and I 
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hate come on to put the old place in repair. 
Let the mystery be what it may, I am determin¬ 
ed to rake it np from the bottom. I don't have 
much credulity in foe way of ghosts' curses, and 
the like, and as for live people, why—" and he 
tapped significantly over a brace of small revolv¬ 
ers beneath the travel-stained coat that he wore. 

“ The Lord have mercy on you, young man!" 
said foe host of foe Elk Horn, rising in dismay. 
“ I'm sorry it's yon—the saints bless yon/' 

“ I presume foe old place is sickly—too many 
trees, and then I dare say there's something 
about the house itself that predisposes its inmates 
to some fatal disease, but in regard to the ghost 
curse, and so forth, depend upon it, 'tis all moon¬ 
shine " 

“ Depend upon it, 'tis not all moonshine,'' ex¬ 
claimed mine host, vehemently, “take my ad¬ 
vice and go back to Europe/' 

But the young man only shook his head and 
smiled, and a traveller coming np at that mo¬ 
ment, the conversation ended. Egbert Etherley 
went up to his room, humming softly to himself 
an old air that he learned of a little gipsey girl 
in Naples, thinking it was very strange if he had 
come to America to find adventure instead of the 
very common-place state of affairs he had imag* 
ined. After he had gained his own room, he sat 
down by the open window, and gazed down into 
the village street Now and then a laborer pass¬ 
ing homeward from his daily toil, a bevy of 
laughing girls with gay, merry voices, or noisy 
boys bent on some excursion of mischief, met his 
eye. 

“ To-morrow—to-morrow," he said to himself, 
“ we will see this old haunted hall, and then—" 
Bat like many others he knew not what a day 
would bring forth. 

# # # # # 

“ It's a pity for foe young gintleman," said 
one servant to another, after foe news became 
circulated that it was foe heir of Glennmoor who 
had taken room No. 29. “ It's a pity for the 
young gintleman, his iifo isn't worth a sthraw, if 
he goes to Glennmoor." 

“ Och, Hone, it's the likes of him that's foriver 
steppin' into thronble—he’s handsome and brave* 
and good as he is handsome, or my name's not 
Patrick O'Conner, at all, at all." 

“ Who are you talking of, Pat 1" questioned! 
a silvery voice, and Lucy, the landlord's daugh¬ 
ter, paused on her way up stairs, swinging her 
little straw hat carelessly by foe strings. “I 
couldn't fcet those strawberries, Pat, wasn't it ton 
mean f Mat Morrison declares they need them 
ell for their own use, foe selfish thing. Well* 

| you'll have to think np something else for dessert 
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to morrow, though I’d engaged the cream. O, 
who were you speaking of—who’s that so good 
and handsome, and struck your fancy so mighti¬ 
ly, Pat?” 

“ Faix, sure, an’ is ityersilf, Miss Lucy ? why, 
ye were quick and silent as the ghost of the poor 
lady of Glennmoor hersilf, heaven rest her soul! 
hush—hist, darlint, it was of the young heir Jer¬ 
ry and mesilf were spakin’, the young heir of 
Glennmoor.” 

“And who's he?” 

“ Faih—an' are ye ignorant that the ould man 
lift a son to bear his name ? the crazed-brain fool, 
if mesilf should say the like, that lived all alone 
these twenty years, and died some months agone. 
An' the young gintleman's come on to repair the 
ould place.” 

Pat began hurriedly to cross himself. 

"And where is he ?” 

“ In his room. Miss Lucy, an' to morry he's 
goin' to the haunted hall to find out the mystery, 
he says. Why, errah, my darlint, 'tis the same 
gintlem&n ye rode up to the door with this eve¬ 
nin', ye should be afther knowing him!” And 
with a sly laugh and pinch of the chin, the favor¬ 
ite servant went his way, while Lucy hurried to 
Iter own room to compose her mind. 

“ That the heir of # Glennmoor ?” she said to 
herself. “ 0, I'm so sorry 1 I’m so sorry.” 

Unknown to herself, Lucy's impulsive heart 
had been touched by the handsome face and gal¬ 
lant bearing of the young stranger, and when 
she discovered his name, she felt that a wide, 
impassable gulf lay between them. What could 
she be to him or he to her ? Nothing. As soon 
think of giving her affections to a corpse—he 
was doomed l 

CHAPTER IL 

Gome what will, I am with thee—joy or sorrow, pleas¬ 
ure or pain, lift or death. It were annihilation without 
thee—It can but be that with thee. I hare made my 
choke—who shall forbid ? La pulls Buklit. 

“He sleeps late this morning,” said Squire 
Brandon, the proprietor of the Elk Horn tavern, 
as the young heir of Glennmoor failed to make 
his appearance at a seasonable honr. “ Pat, go 
np to the gentleman's door, and knock loud 
enough to wake him; one doesn't feel so well 
to sleep into the middle of so blamed hot a day 
as this is going to be.” 

“ Sore, an' it's mesilf cannot rouse up the 
young gintleman,” returned the Hibernian, a 
few minutes later; “p'raps the poor boy'a sick. 
Arrah 1 but it's ill luck that he came over the 
say, Pm afeared, and a pity, for a fine spoken 
gintleman is the same.” 


A sliade of anxiety came over the round, 
smiling face of the landlord. 

“ Is the door locked ?” 

“Ay, indade it is—locked and bolted.” 

“ On the inside ?” 

“ Faix, yes, and the key in the lock on the 
inside.” 

“Well, we'll give him another trial,” said 
mine host, leading the way np stairs. “ Halloo— 
here, stranger. Halloo—I say—halloo !” And 
he ponnded loudly against the door. 

“What is it, papa?” inquired Lucy, as she 
came tripping lightly up the steps. Lucy waa 
looking very pretty this morning, in her delicate 
morning dress of white, with its buff facings—the 
simple laco around the white throat, her only or¬ 
naments a few bright flowers in the dark hair, 
and at the trim waist. Lucy carried on her arm 
a number of towels for distribution in the differ¬ 
ent rooms, for she was a busy little thing, and 
unlike many young ladies, did not think it be¬ 
neath her to assist in the performance of domes¬ 
tic duties. Indeed she took pride in saying she 
played chambermaid, and could sweep and dust 
a room, and make a bed as scientifically as any 
housekeeper in the land. 

“ Well, well, break in the doer, if there's no 
other way—stay—get the ladder from the bam, 
and go np and look in at the window—you can 
raise the sash and get in if anything is the mat¬ 
ter—quick, did you hear anything ?” 

“ Something sounded like a groan,” whisper¬ 
ed Lucy, white with terror. “ O, papa, what is 
it?” 

“Never mind, you go on with your work- 
nothing serious, I guess.” But Lucy stirred not 
a stop, but looked anxiously from a neighboring 
window watching Pat, who had arrived with the 
ladder, and standing it against the house, was 
about mounting to their guest's window. 

Pat could not see into the interior of the 
chamber, on account of a thick curtain that veil¬ 
ed the window. He, however, raised the sash, 
and looking in, saw a sight that seemed to freese 
the blood in his veins. Upon that white draped 
bed lay the heir of Glennmoor, weltering in 
blood! 

Scarcely knowing what he did, Pat clambered 
in at the window, and opened the door to the inn¬ 
keeper, his daughter, and several servants, stran¬ 
gers and boarders, who had Congregated in the 
hall. Was he dead ? No, not dead—the pulse 
fluttered feebly—the heart pulsated fruntly—but 
the white deathly face, rigid it seemed as that of 
a corpse, gave no sign. 

But Edgar Etherley did not die—neither 
could there any clue to the perpetrator of the 
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horrid deed be discovered. It was supposed that 
he entered through the window, and suspicion 
pointed to Oriando Benardo, as the would-be 
murderer, but when visited bj the constable, he 
was found in a delirious fever, caused by the un¬ 
dressed wound in the shoulder. The fearful 
deed could not have been perpetrated for money, 
as the young man's watch and purse were undis¬ 
turbed, and so the matter rested. 

A long, tedious, severe illness ensued, and the 
chilly days of autumn came before the young 
man could stir from his room, but during his 
suffering and weakness, he was not idle. He 
was studying—becoming acquainted with the 
lovely character of his host's fair daughter, to 
whose gentle care he perhaps owed his life. 

Edgar Etherley thought, of all maidens he had 
ever seen in the old world or new, Lucy was the 
loveliest and fairest. Merry-eyed, ruby-lipped, 
dimple-cheeked, a petite woman, possessing, to 
be sure, the willfulness and playfulness of a 
child, yet with a true woman's heart, for all that, 
and in those days of loneliness and pain, he be¬ 
gan to watch for her step and listen for her voice, 
as the weary watcher waits for the day. 

And Lacy—the simple Lucy Brandon, who 
never in her life before aaw such manly beauty, 
gallantry and intelligence combined—Lncy, poor 
little Lucy, struggled hard against the passion, 
but it overmastered her, and she gave her whole 
pure, devoted love, uoaaked, into the young 
man's keeping. 

Such a state of affairs, however, could not 
last long. Edgar Etherley confessed his love, 
and Lncy retained it—and all unknown to mine 
host, who would rather have seen his daughter 
in her grave than united to one of the doomed 
name, they plighted their faith to each other. 

Bat the heir of Glennmoor was of too frank 
and honorable a nature to think of any save a 
plain and open coarse. When convalescent, he 
solicited an interview with Squire Brandon, and 
asked his daughter's hand. Almost bewildered, 
the old man at first found no words in which to 
reply, then he borst forth in a perfect tonent of 
abuse. 

Never should his daughter assist in entailing 
the fearful curse to future generations—never 
should that baneful influence descend upon her 
young head. 

“ Do you pretend to love the girl, and yet wish 
to doom her to the fearful fate that awaits all 
who bear your name?" be exclaimed, fiercely. 
"A great lover, by my sonL Only when the 
halls of Glennmoor are free from spectres and 
foe rustle of spectres' garments—when the fearfol 
secret that old mansion holds is unlocked—then, | 


and then only, can you claim foe hand you ask." 

“And until then adieu," said the young man. 
“ The secret that hangs like a pall above that 
place shall be lifted, and until then I will breathe 
no word of love to your daughter. Breathe easy, 
old man, I may be a trifle wild, but I'm not bad, 
never fear I will deceive you." 

Still pale, but doubly handsome, foe young 
man stood beneath foe old porch that autumn 
morning, foe wind lifting the fair hair from his 
white brow, giving a faint tinge of pink to foe 
still boyish cheek. 

“ Bring my bone, Pat," addressing the ser¬ 
vant, “andnow," taking a pane heavy with 
gold from his pocket, “allow me to settle foe 
little bill for board and attendance yon have 
against me." 

* M I' faith, boy, you'll leave mein no such way," 
exclaimed foe really kind-hearted host; “ you're 
not able to ride over to the old hall to-day, and 
not alone, especially. What, you will go ? pnt 
np your money—you're game, it's a fact. I'll go , 
with you as it's day, though I wouldn't be caught ’ 
there in the night for any money. Refuse my 
company? no—no, boy, bat that you're never 
been there, yon'll need some one to show you 
about foe old ruin." 

And a rain it was in fact. A great rambling 
house of red sandstone, situated among the hills, 
surrounded by dense Underbrush and gnarled, 
knotted trees, weeds and thistles choked the 
ground—ivy clambered np foe old walls, and 
over foe iron railing. The rusty gate stood half 
open—foe weeds and grass rank and high on 
each aide of it, showed that this had long been its 
position. As they passed through, they were 
startled by foe hiss and rattle of a snake, and a 
lizard crept away from beneath a damp stone, as 
they went np foe steps. The door of the old 
building stood ajar, and foe two passed in, foe 
young man in advance. Through one room 
after another they passed, and finally paused in 
front of a closed door. 

“Don't go in there 1" said Squire Brandon, 
with a shudder; “ your father killed himself in 
there—don't go, it's a horrid place." 

“ So much foe more reason why I should see 
it," replied foe youog man, resolutely, though 
his eheek paled. “ My poor, erased father, sure¬ 
ly, I can enter his death chamber." 

It was a bare, disgusting room, filthy beyond 
description, and an offensive odor pervaded foe 
apartment. The miserable bed of straw with its 
dark stains, and foe floor also bearing the horrid 
marks of a terrible deed—foe blood-stained gar¬ 
ments, even foe rasor with which foe sad deed 
had been committed, open and rusty, sickened 
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the youth beyond description. “ Let ns go,” he 
said, faintly, but just as he had reached the door, 
a folded paper upon the table attracted his atten¬ 
tion. He opened it—the writing was in his 
father’s well-known hand, and glancing at the 
date, he discovered it to be the same as that upon 
which the unhappy man had ended his miserable 
existence. They went down into the great wide 
gloomy hall, and throwing himself into a dilapi¬ 
dated chair, Edgar Etherley read as follows: 

<k Glenomoor Hall, January 5th, 184—. 

“ My dbab sob You will find this, I am 
confident, long after I am cold in the grave. I 
have lived a life of torture—death will be rest— 
bliss. Do not blame your old father, for I am 
going to make some confessions that I cannot 
die with on my conscience. I have sinned great¬ 
ly, bnt I go to my account to receive the reward 
of my deeds at a higher tribunal than man’s. 
Listen to me. Yean ago, I was a young man 
with high hopes and aspirations, beloved by one 
of the fairest of girls, only waiting for Fortune to 
favor me with her golden gifts ere I called the 
lovely maiden my bride. 1 left home to seek 
wealth or fame. I became acquainted with a 
beautiful heiress who I knew loved me with her 
whole soul—the demon tempted me—I forgot 
my betrothed in the insane desire fot wealth, and 
I married the heiress of Glennmoor Hall. 

“ Was I happy 1 Far from it. Dazzled as I 
had been by the beautiful Castilian maiden, Inez, 
my whole soul went out towards my first love. 
O, my son, think.kindly of your poor old father, 
do not curse him for revealing this to yon, as a 
fearful and terrible warning. It seems that Inez 
in her childhood had been betrothed to a young 
man of her own nation, Castero by name. He 
returned from his native land; to find his expect¬ 
ed bride and fortune in my hands. He challeng¬ 
ed me—we fought—J wounded him and he left 
the country. I never saw him again—what be¬ 
came of him I do not know. 

“ It may be £ never should have committed 
the horrid crime that has brought this terrible 
cune upon me and mine, but for a letter I re¬ 
ceived from my early love, Cecilia, who, not 
knowing of my marriage, begged me to write or 
come to her. The scales dropped from my eyes, 
I saw that Inez had no place in my heart, and— 
and—shall I say it 9—I obtained some fatal drugs 
of an old witch woman of the moor—I poisoned 
her! 

“ Start in honor—I do not blame you, but O, 
my boy, it was the arch demon’s work—he acted 
through me—I cannot believe the guilt was hibb. 
I went back to my early love, I confessed the in¬ 


discretion of my marriage, and she forgave me, 
and married.me. Then it was, the curse, the 
spectre’s curse fell upon me and mine forever! 

“ O, my son, I cannot tell you how that curse 
has worked. Three lovely wives laid low in the 
grave, by that strange disease so terrible and 
fearful. To you, my only son, I confess it—my 
punishment has been greater than I can bear. 
O, how many times have I seen her spectre face, 
how often folt the clutch of those death cold fin¬ 
gers, or heard my name spoken weird and wild, 
when the storms raged and I cipuched in the 
darkened loneliness of my room. Haunted by 
the corner and thrcurse, I care not to live longer. 
Farewell, Heaven bless you, my doomed boy, of 
a doomed race—leave the old ruin to its fate, and 
seek a refuge in other lands. Your miserable 
father, Hugh Ethbblbt.” 

% 

Edgar Etherley crashed the paper in his hands, 
then tore it into shreds, and groaned in anguish 
of spirit. His father a murderer, how coaid he 
ever feel free and guiltless again 1 His father a 
murderer, a felon, as really and truly as if he 
had died in prison, or perished at the hands of a 
public executioner. Murderer! It seemed stamp¬ 
ed into his soul, and feeling almost, as it seemed, 
the pollution in his own young veins, he shrank 
within himself, bowed his face in his hands and 
wept. 

“ Never mind it, my boy,” broke in Squire 
Brandon, in his cordial, cheerful way. “ Your 
father was crazy as a loon. No doubt he has 
written strange things. You're fatigued and 
faint, let’s back to the village, come.” 

Edgar Etherly mechanically obeyed. They 
stepped out from the old rain, the great weight 
resting like an incubus upon the young man’s 
soul. 

“ I've been thinking,” said mine boot of the 
Elk Horn, “ abont what yon were saying to me 
this morning. I was rather harsh with you— 
you’re not to blame for this corse, whatever it is, 
and upon one condition I will consent to your 
marriage with Lucy.” 

“I can never marry Lucy,” said the young 
man—“never. I shall leave the country, I shall 
never return.” 

“Are yon mad ?” 

Edgar smiled in a dreary, troubled way. 

“Not qnite, I guess. I should be, if I listened 
to your proposition. The blood of a murderer 
runs in my veins—it should never be mingled 
with your pure and innocent daughter’s—no—no 
—there’s an impassable barrier between us.” 

“ Impassable, fridge! we’ll see what Lacj says. 
Haik—why, we’d better not have started. Bee, 
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Item's a storm upon ns, 't» growing dark, and 
the drops begin already to fall. Here's a little 
hut, suppose we tarn in here till the clouds pass 
over." 

It was nearly night when the two reached the 
Tillage. As they entered the town, they saw 
people running, to and firo in the wildest excite¬ 
ment and commotion, and to their surprise, they 
learned that a couple of detective officers had 
been in town, and arrested several persons on the 
charge of counterfeiting, and among them Orlan¬ 
do Benardo. 

In addition to this, Orlando Benardo’s mother 
was dying, and had sent for 8quire Brandon and 
young Etheriey, to come to her immediately. 

Wondering what this could mean, they obey¬ 
ed the summons, and found the aged woman 
propped up by pillows, and surrounded by a few 
humane neighbors, who, notwithstanding her 
son's disgrace and crime, would not leave her to 
suffer and die alone. 

When she saw Squire Brandon and his com¬ 
panion, the old woman beckoned that those who 
attended her should leave the room. 

“ I am going to die,” she said ; “ I have some 
tilings I want to say to these gentlemen, and I 
want to be alone with them.” 

She was a strange, weird looking woman, of 
perhaps seventy years—hair white as the driven 
snow, eyes black and wild, rolling fearfully in 
their sockets—a face that might have been pos¬ 
sessed of beauty, but now was haggard, withered 
and disgusting In the extreme. She motioned ! 
aside Squire Brandon, but beckoned the young¬ 
er man to her side. 

“ I am dying,” she said, in a fearful, husky 
tone. “ I cannot die so. I have terribly wrong¬ 
ed you. I am your father's first wife, Ines 1 I 
did not die—the drug was too weak. Castero 
rescued me from the family vault. I lived but 
to be revenged—to wreck the happiness—to 
break the heart of the man who had so nearly 
proved my destruction. Death is quick—his 
misery lasted years and years, more terrible than 
death. I struck his heart through those he loved. 

I pursued—I haunted him. Castero saved my 
life, and I became his wife, if I might claim that 
title. Benardo is bis son and mine. The old 
rained ball has been bnt a den of horsetbieves 
and counterfeiters, the popular superstitions ren¬ 
dering the place a safe one for their nightly meet¬ 
ings. It was a hired tool in my hands who near¬ 
ly murdered yon, Edgar Etheriey. Ah, I did not 
know who yon were then, or I had bided my time 
and given you your death blow with my own 
tend.” 

The woman paused, exhausted. She never 


spoke again. She lived bnt a few hours after¬ 
wards. As for Benardo, he expiated his crimes 
in the State Prison—or rather is expiating, for 
his sentence has not yet expired. 

Squire Brandon still keeps the Elk Horn tav¬ 
ern. He is a hale, hearty old man, and the sym¬ 
pathetic Pat remains with him. 

As for our hero and heroine, of course they 
are married, and live at the old hall, now repair¬ 
ed and re-famished. The corse has gone from 
the broad lands, the doom from the name, and 
the mystery has vanished from Glennmoor Hall 
at last, and forever. 


MORNING. 

Beautiful descriptions of the morning abound 
in all languages, but they are the strongest per¬ 
haps in those of the East, where the sun is so of¬ 
ten an object of worehip. King David speaks 
of taking to himself “ the wings of the morning." 
This is highly poetical and beautiful. The 
“ wings of the morning ” are the beams of the 
rising sun. Rays of light are wings. It is thus 
said that the Son of righteousness shall arise 
“ with healing in his wings”—a rising sun, 
which shall scatter light, and health, and joy 
throughout the universe. Milton has fine de¬ 
scriptions of morning, but not so many as Shaks- 
peare, from whose writings pages of the most 
beautiful images, all founded on the glory of the 
morning, mignt be filled. I never thought that 
Adam had much advantage of us, from having 
seen the world while it was new. The manifest- 
tations of the power of God, like his mercies, are 
" new every morning,” and •• fresh every even¬ 
ing.” We see as fine risings of the sun as ever 
Adam saw, and its risings are as much a miracle 
now as they were in his day—and I think a good 
deal more, because it is now a part of the miracle 
that for thousands and thousands of years he has 
come to his appointed time without the variation 
of a millionth part of a second. Adam could not 
tell how this might be 1 1 know the morning. I 
am acquainted with it, and love it, fresh and 
sweet as it is, a daily new creation, breaking 
forth, and calling all that have life, and breath, 
and being, to new adoration, new enjoyme 
and new gratitude .—Letter of Daniel * 


THE RAINING TREE. 


The island of Fierro is one of the largest in 
Canarie Group, and it has received its name on 
account of its iron hound soil, through which no 
river or stream flows. It has also bnt very few 
wells, and these not very good. But the great 
Preserver and Sust&iner of all remedies this in¬ 
convenience in a way so extraordinary, that man 
will be forced to acknowledge that he gives in 
this an undeniable demonstration of his wonder¬ 
ful goodness. In the midst of the island there 
grows a tree, the leaves of which are long and 
narrow, and continue in constant verdure, winter 
and summer, and the branches are covered with 
a cloud which is never dispelled, but resolving 
itself into a moisture, causes to fell from its 
leaves a dear water, and citterns to receive it are 
never empty. 
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[OBMVAL.] 

UTTUD PBAHKY’S FAREWELL. 


BT MABT PEBCIYAL. 


I’m going home, deer mother, 

Going home to God; 

0, do not weep, dear mother, 

But meekly bear the rod. 

For in the heavenly mansions 
E’en Kttie ones are blest; 

And with the dear Redeemer, 

They gain the promised rest. 

Then do not mourn, dear mother, 

For there are mansions fair, 

Where we shall meet again, mother, 

And love each spirit share. 

O, will my father miss me 
When he returns at even? 

And will yon, dearest mother, 

Oft think of me in heaven ? 

Will my brothers sport and play, mother, 
As when I was by your side ? 

And will you check their mirth, mother, 
To talk of him that died ? 

I'll watch and wait, dear mother, 

Upon that heavenly shore; 

For in the spirit-land, mother, 

We'll meet, and part no more. 

For soon a guardian angel 
Will thy lost gem restore; 

I shall see thee cross the river, 

To gain the peaceful shore. 


CHECKMATED t 


BT AMAH DA M. HALE. 


Sibtbb Fan was going to be married 1 Not 
that there was anything very surprising in that, 
for she had been engaged two yean, and I sup¬ 
pose it is in the nature of such affairs to come to 
a crisis sooner or later; but the provoking ele¬ 
ment was that I must go home to the wedding. 
Dear me 1 Here was I, nicely established for the 
winter at Aunt Catherine's; my new wardrobe 
complete, from my beautiful sables and my ele¬ 
gant casaque down to opera cloaks and evening 
dresses; and 1 ow they must be thrown away 
upon the Goths of Evandale. And I should 
miss the opera and the concerts, the parties and 
the beaux—there was not an unwedded gentle¬ 
man in Evandale, except my Unde Rolf and the 
Bev. Mr. West, who was old enough to be my 


father. It was too bad ! And here was Unde 
Rolf, as cool as December under all my impreca¬ 
tions, warming his feet at the register and listen¬ 
ing to me with that queer smile upon his hand¬ 
some face. 

"I do think it's ashame,positively, Uncle 
Rolf. If Fan wants to get married, why in die 
world can't she do so without met" 

Unde Rolf would have whistled; only he was 
too well-bred, so he just looked at the Turner on 
the wall before him. 

“ The idea of being married in the dead of 
winter and letting one's husband start for the ar¬ 
my the next day 1 Such a pagan notion 1" 

Unde Rolf said he thought one time was as 
good as another if one was going to do a foolish 
thing—Unde Rolf was a bachelor—and for his 
part, he admired the plan of the bridegroom's 
immediately going away. No fadlities then for 
curtain lectures, connubial bickerings, or honey¬ 
moon showers. It was a capital thought to keep 
up the illusion by a judicious absence. I told 
Uncle Rolf that he was an infidel, and deserved 
to be banished to a world where there was noth- 
| ing but old bachelors. 

“ What a paradise that would be," he an¬ 
swered, thoughtfully. " But it's an impossible 
dream, Nannie—the dear creatures would find ns 
out." 

But 1 was too vexed about my own disap¬ 
pointment to indulge in my usual idle badinage. 
There was Uncle Rolf waiting to take me home ; 
there was Nannie—a fiery little steed, and named 
after me in compliment, as Uncle Rolf informed 
me, to her spirit, obstinacy, propensity for mis¬ 
chief and general wickedness, in all of which he 
remarked she strikingly resembled her namesake 
—harnessed to the cutter and impatiently paw¬ 
ing the snow in her anxiety to b$ off. There 
was nothing to do but submit, .so I packed my 
trunks, kissed Aunt Catherine, shook hands with 
Cousin Ted, who promised to come up the next 
week and stay until after the wedding, and took 
my seat in the sleigh. 

Uncle Rolf with infinite difficulty succeeded in 
holding Nannie's head until he was seated beside 
me, and then releasing her—away we glided like 
the wind ? Not a bit of it. Nannie had changed 
her mind, and would n't budge an inch. 

“ Nannie is of my mind," I said, gleefully. 

M Confound the beast I" 

“Don't swear, Uncle Rolf." He didn’t, but 
he took np the whip. 

“ Uncle Rolf, I disapprove of eofpotelpnnhh- 
ment," I protested. 

“ I don't 1"—curtly. Down came the whip, I 
hid my face in my muff, and the next instant we 
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were rushing through the streets at a rate that 
would hare woo the prize against the world if 
one had been at stake. By-and-by Nannie so¬ 
bered down, the afternoon grew into dusk, and I 
began to feel tired of keeping still. Besides 
what was the use of being sulky. 

. “ Uncle Rolf 1” He turned his head and 
looked at me. 

“ All right now, Nannie !" 

“ What ?” In a few kind, quiet words he set 
before me the folly and selfishness in which I had 
been indulging, and added a few sentences of 
earnest advice as to my deportment when. I 
should reach home—to all of which I made no 
answer, but I suppose Uncle Rolf was satisfied, 
for he did not supplement his lecture. 

“ Whom have tijey there, Uncle Rolf V 9 
“No one except Lieut. Dunlap—the bride¬ 
groom—and a friend of Fanny’s—Mrs. Leigh.* 
“ What ! Hortense Leigh—the charming 
young widow who turned everybody's head at 
the Clarendon last summer ?” 

“ Humph! I dare say !" 

“ Is she beautiful ?” 

“ Wait till you see her.” Ah I but I remem¬ 
ber her. Now what if Uncle Rolf should fall in 
love with her, and there should be a brace of 
weddings! Would n’t that be splendid 1 
“ Fanny is going to be married in church—” 

“ Do you admire Mrs. Leigh, Uncle Rolf t 9 I 
interrupted. 

“ Mrs. Leigh and yourself are to be brides¬ 
maids—” 

“ Because it would be so romantic for you to 
foil in love with her, and be married at the same 
tfme with Fanny—” 

“ And after the ceremony Fanny receives her 
friends at the house—” 

“ And if you are ever going to be married it'd 
quite time, Uncle Rolf—”. 

“I did my best to dissuade Fanny—” 

“ For the crow's feet are creeping around your 
eyes, and your whiskers are getting gray.” 

“ Nannie, will you be quiet, and let me speak ? 
To dissuade Fanny from sending for such a rude 
girl as—” 

“ Uncle Rolf, you’ve grown shockingly old 
since I left home. If Mrs. Leigh refuses you, 
you will never find anyone who will take such—” 
“Nannie Lynde, will you keep still and let me 
tell you a secret ?” 

“ O, yes, yes! pray what is it ?” I exclaimed. 
“ Ah! that’s the spell to tame you,” said Un¬ 
de Rolf, sarcastically. “You're too curious, 
Nannie. Now I think of it, it isn’t proper for an 
old greybeard like me to confide in such a wild 
gipsy as you, so I'U e'en keep my secret.” 


Wasn’t he provoking? But I said I would 
find it out, and so I did, but not until it became 
not worth knowing. The interminable road and 
the winter’s afternoon came to an end together. 
There were lights in the parlor as we drove up, 
and somebody was playing npon the piano. 
Home looked pleasant after all. 

“ Does Mrs. Leigh play f” I asked, as I no¬ 
ticed that the style was more brilliant than Fan- 
ny'i. 

Unde Rolf was standing quite still. He 
roused himself at my question, and commenced 
tying Nannie, while I ran into the house. How 
ashamed I was of my ingratitude and my dis¬ 
graceful reluctance to come Home when I found 
myself first in Fanny’s arms, then in Lieut. 
Dunlap’s, and so on around the family circle. 
Two persons who were present sat silent, and 
looked on with quiet pleasure while the warm 
welcome was going on. 

These were the lady who sat upon the piano 
stool and had ceased playing as I entered. She 
rose now at Fanny’s introduction—a tall, grace¬ 
ful woman, with fair, transparent complexion, 
and large, soft gray eyes—just the antipodes of 
Uncle* Rolf was my hasty comment. They 
must fall in love. And this was Hortense Leigh. 
The other 6tranger, a gentleman, I knew at once 
to be Lieut. Dunlap’s brother, Dr. Horace Dun- 
l*p. 

Somehow I did not like the cool, critical ex> 
pression of the dark eyes which quietly surveyed 
me, so I released myself front the company as 
soon as* possible upon the plea of fatigue. 

What dreams haunted me in my first night’s 
sleep at home; how brides, radiant in white silk 
and misty veils garlanded about with orange 
blossoms, all wearing the aspect of sister Fanny 
or of Hortense Leigh, flitted before my fancy, I 
need not linger to relate. Morning broke dark 
and snowy. 

After I had heard all Fanny’s plans, had my 
own part in the programme marked out for me, 
seen and admired the trouueau, there was noth¬ 
ing more to do. This day was the type of maqy 
others. How dull it was. Just fresh from the 
varied life of the city the inaction and seclusion 
were intolerable to me. Nobody to talk to, for 
Fanny and Hortense seemed to be always fhth- 
oms deep in confidences far too mysterious and 
important to be shared with such a madcap as I. 
Nobody to play pranks upon. Lieut. Dunlap and 
his brother, the Doctor, were absorbed in studies 
about fortifications, assaults, bayonet charges, 
etc., and they talked about these until I heartily 
wished them back with the army ; besides, who 
could have teased Lieut Dunlap and he looking 
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so serious all tbe while, doubtless pondering the 
chances of battle, which he was soon to try? 
And for the Doctor; those penetrating dark eyes 
of his looked too far into my heart for me to 
think of perpetrating a joke that should touch 
him. Very provoking ways he had—coolly 
sending me out of the room when he fancied, 
asking me to desist from playing because it dis¬ 
turbed him while writing, silencing me if I 
talked too fast or too loudly to suit him, and tak¬ 
ing a thousand other liberties which made me 
rery indignant; of course I did not let him see 
it. I drew myself up in as queenly a fashion 
as possible, which, I dare say, was not very 
qoeenly after all, for I am very petite, with di¬ 
minutive features and a retrousse nose—and ig¬ 
nored his presence, thinking I was doing some¬ 
thing quite grand. 

The next week came a diversion in the shape 
of cousin Fred. That was capital. Fred was 
eager and ready to abet me in all kinds of fun 
and frolic. 

The morning after his arrival we were in se¬ 
cret conference together in the back parlor. I 
had a scheme in my head, for the execution of 
which I needed Fred’s assistance. So we had 
met there in the morning by special appointment 
early. 

44 You know day after to morrow is St. Valen¬ 
tine’s day,” I said, in a low, mysterious tone. 

“Well?” 

“ Yon know what fun it is to tease Uncle 
Rolf!” 

“ Yes." 

“ Well, I’ve got a splendid idea in my head. 
Yon shall write a Valentine, all love and poetry 
and nonsense—dark eyes and sighs, raven carls 
and teeth of pearls, doves and loves you know— 
and send it to Bin. Leigh; yon can imitate Un¬ 
de Rolfs hand, only yon mustn’t sign any 
name; and I will write another in a lady’s hand. 
I can copy Hortense’s p’s and d’s to a charm, 
and will send that to Uncle Rolf 1 Wont it be 
splendid ?” 

“ Bat wont they suspect us ?” 

Dear, no ! Why, don’t you see nothing 
could be more natural, for they really do like 
each other I don’t doubt, only Unde Rolf is shy 
and Hortense is prond ? Indeed, it will be doing 
them a kindness to bring them together, And if 
they ever find ns ont they’ll forgive ns. And 
wont it be fun to see them ?” 

Fred agreed to my plan. Just as we settled 
the last arrangement I heard a slight noise. 
Both of us were startled at seeing the library 
door ajar. 

“How could I have been so carets I” I ex¬ 


claimed; but I looked into the room and finding 
no one there felt reassured. 

Of course we carried the scheme into execu- • 
tion. Both Valentines were put in with the 
other mail matter when it came from the post- 
office, and Fred and I waited in high glee for 
what the evening would develop. 

Certainly Uncle Bolfs manner towards Mrs. 
Leigh did show a shade more of partiality than 
it had ever done before, and the lady received his 
attentions more graciously than washer wont. 
The charm would work, and Fred and I might 
consider ourselves a pair of successful match¬ 
makers. 

Day by day Unde Rolf grew more attentive, 
and Hortense more gracious. It was all I could 
do to help betraying my agency in the affair to 
Uncle Rolf. 

The weeks wore away and the wedding night 


The drawing room was crowded with people. 
I looked over the banisters and saw ladies and 
gentlemen flocking in, and began to wonder bow 
I should act my part as bridesmaid before such a 
throng. But there was nobody to confide my 
misgivings to, for everybody’s attention wai 
fixed upon the bride, who, by this time, was in 
quite a little flatter. How Fanny would have 
kept up, if it had not been for Hortense, I don’t 
know. The quiet, proud composure seemed to 
give Fanny heart. At last we were all ready. 

Unde Rolf, who came to the door to ask if we 
were so, was looking radiant. I thought he 
glanced rather tenderly upon Hortense, who was 
indeed beautiful. She was in white silk and 
looked quite as bride like as Fanny. I had been 
vexed when I found she was to wear white upon 
a plea of its becomingness, while I was con¬ 
demned to rose-color. We went down. 

I forgot to say that Unde Rolf and Cousin 
Fred were the groomsmen—Unde Rolf attend¬ 
ing Mrs. Leigh. 

The crowd of faces, the floating dresses, the 
lights and the flowers, all melted into an indis¬ 
tinct mist as I entered the room. I felt as if I 
were walking on air. I took my place mechani¬ 
cally, and the words of the ceremony began. 
Gradually my senses came back to me. I stole 
a look at Fanny’s sweet face, pale with deep 
emotion. Then followed the few holy words of 
prayer. 

The ceremony was over. I looked to see the 
usual forms gone through, but there is a slight 
movement—a change in the position of the par¬ 
ties—everybody takes a step forward in surprised 
expectation ; still, not comprehending, I see Un¬ 
de Rolf and Mrs. Leigh change places with the 
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bridn and bridegroom* and baton my startled 
wits are collected the words have been said which 
make them one. 

A chorus of ha&audible exclamations succeed 
—in a moment laughter and outspoken congrat¬ 
ulations from the friends who crowded around. 

As for poor, little, insignificant I, nobody no¬ 
ticed me. But one thought comforted me. It 
was I who had done it, through that'dear, de¬ 
lightful joke of mine. I watched my opportuni¬ 
ty and stole round to Unde Rolf, intending to 
tell him so. 

“Now, Nannie, how are the crows* feet ? visi¬ 
ble to the naked eye*!—and the gray whiskers— 
eh 1” was bis characteristic mode of attack. 

“O, you've been using Christadoro's wash 
upon the gray whiskers; now don't protest—I 
know it is not a dye—hat. Unde Rolf, I have a 
confession to make—” 

Here I was interrupted 1 by a touch upon my 
arm. I looked around and cousin Fred's face 
was there lookiag just over my shoulder, and 
wearing the drollest combination of expressions 
which can be imagined. 

“ Come, come," be said, in an earnest whis¬ 
per. In quite a bewilderment I followed him 
out into the hall. 

“ Thank goodness, I stopped you just in time," 
he exclaimed, the moment we were alone. 

“ What do you mean, Fred ? Is the wine 
poisoned, or has Mr. Leigh come to life, or—" 

“ No, no, nothing of the kind," he said, laugh¬ 
ing. 

“ The truth is, Nan, you and I are a pair of 
fools." 

“ Don't speak for me, if yon please. I dare 
My you are right as regards yourself." 

“Ah, bat who led me into it?" 

“ Who led you into what ?" I asked, growing 
impatient. 

“ Why, the Valentine business, you know." 

“ Fred, will you explain 1” 

“ Nannie, I will. Instead of you and I hav¬ 
ing anything to do with bringing Uncle Rolf and 
Theresa together, they have outwitted ns both, 
and we've had our heads in a bag and have n't 
seen what was going on under our very eyes." 

“ I know that, but foe Valentines." 

“ They never saw them. We are completely 
checkmated." 

“ Impossible 1" 

“Not at ail." 

“ Bat how do you know V* 

“ Don't you remember that foe morning when 
we arranged it you thought you heard some one 
in the library. It was Mr- Dunlap. He over¬ 
heard it all, intercepted the Valentines and foiled 
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our scheme. He told me so just now; and I 
assure you, Nannie, he read me a lecture. Shall 
I repeat it to you, or do you prefer to take It 
from the original source 1" 

“ Let him lecture me if he likes," I said, 
drawing myself up, “ the hateful Marplot!" I 
could have cried with vexation. 

That night I went to sleep, my mind foil of 
sharp, satirical things which I meant to say to 
Dr. Dunlap if he presumed to reprove me. 

“ Miss Nannie," said Dr. Dunlap. 

It was the morning after the wedding, and I 
was sitting in foe parlor bending over a drawing, 

I just lifted my eyes from the paper and re¬ 
plied: 

“ I am at your service, Dr. Dunlap." 

My coolness did not disooncert him. He came 
opposite me and looked down in my face with an 
air which annoyed me exceedingly. I glanced 
around impatiently. He smiled. 

“ Do you meditate a flight, Miss Nannie 1" 

“ Not at all, sir. I am quite prepared for the 
lecture which I have been forewarned it is your 
intention to give me." 

I was vexed the moment I had spoken, for I 
saw that I had given him just the opening be 
wanted. 

“ Then I hope I may be spared the trouble of 
repeating it. I trust you will never be guilty of 
such unlady-like condnct again." 

“ Unlady-like 1" He bowed. 

“ I don't know what you call your interference. 
Dr. Dunlap," I exclaimed, indignantly. 

“ Ton may give it what name you plpase," he 
replied very quietly, “ I consider it quite justifia¬ 
ble. A practical joke is almost always cruel, 
and I confess I can see no sport in making other 
people ridiculous or uncomfortable. Of all spe¬ 
cies of wit this is foe most contemptible, and foe 
most unworthy of the name." 

I remarked, trying very hard to keep my voice 
steady and affecting to go on with my drawing, 
that “ opinions differed." 

“ No, Miss Nannip. Every person of refine¬ 
ment and good sense will agree with me. Noth¬ 
ing but extremcpfooughtlessness or indelicacy of 
feeling can lead any one to take pleasure in per¬ 
petrating such jokes as you attempted." 

“ You are not complimentary, Dr. Dunlap, 
hut I beg you to choose your own terms. Your 
praise or blame is alike indifferent to me," I an¬ 
swered, with what calmness I could command. 
He looked at me keenly. 

“That is not true. You are very indignant 
because I presume to blame you, and the more 
so because you know the blame*is just. I have 
npt tried to be complimentary. Miss Nannie. If 
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I could arouse jon from (he life of selfish indo¬ 
lence and thoughtlessness which you are leading, 
I should not scrapie to censure yon severely. It 
seems to me that yon need some such tonic. 
Ton are wasting yonr life. As far as any good 
yon do is concerned, yon might as well never 
have lived. * Life was given for nobler uses than 
idle frivolity and heartless jesting. Arouse your¬ 
self, Miss Nannie. Cultivate your powers, 
strengthen yonr affections by use, seek out occa¬ 
sions for doing good. Don't let your youth rust 
•at and mature life find you a faded belle with 
notone single charm to compensate for those 
which time has stolen: away. Don't become that 
contemptible thing—a superannuated worldling." 
He ceased speaking. 

The earnest tone and manner had touched a 
chord in my heart too rarely thrilled, but I would 
not yield to the softer emotion, and rising and 
getting my drawing materials together, I said 
haughtily: 

" Am I excused uow t" 

u You can go if you like." 

I swept out <?f the room with what I meant for 
the air of a tragedy queen. But once alone I 
did not try to repress my feelings. I was very, 
very angry, and I let the hot tears of indignation 
flow unchecked. Never in my life before had I 
been so spoken to. The youngest, petted child, 
I had grown up caressed and indulged, all my 
faults extenuated and my virtues exaggerated, 
the only rebuke I had ever known being an occa¬ 
sional: 

u Now Nannie, darling," in the softest of dep¬ 
recatory tones from my apathetic mother or too 
fond sister, Fanny. 

My father had died in my childhood, so that 
I had not had the sterner discipline which he 
might have given me. Unde Rolf, it is true, 
was sometimes playfully severe and affected to 
satirise my follies, but it was the easiest thing in 
the world to disarm him. 

So this was my first meeting with a real, 
whole-souled rebuke. It was a bitter pill to 
swallow, and Dr. Dunlap had not taken any 
pains to gild it with a coating o^praise, as is the 
feahion of most people, particularly when deal¬ 
ing with such wayward spirits as L He had not 
told me that I was " wasting noble powers hi in¬ 
activity," or tempted me by visions of the good I 
might do with the “ fine talents " which I whs 
allowing to lie dormant 

Then again he had not shown the least con¬ 
cern as to how his reproof might affect my re¬ 
gard for him. He was quite indifferent whether 
I liked or disliked him. “ Very well," I said, in 
my anger. I could be as indifferent as he. I 


would let him know (hut Ms censure should not 
influence me one iota. I was too old to be lec¬ 
tured like an ill-behaved child. I would let him 
see that I knew my own position and meant to 
maintain it So, during the remaining days 
which the party spent with us, I affected gayer 
spiritB than usual, frolicking with an abandon 
which would only have been tolerated in me. 

And as for employing myself about anything 
useful 1 Not I. I even laid aside my drawing, 
of which I was really fond, oa purpose to let Dr. 
Dunlap see how well it suited me to be idle. 
And yet all the time my heart secretly acknowl¬ 
edged the truth of his criticisms upon my life and 
character. I know he had not painted me a whit 
more frivolous or thoughtless than I really was. 
Sometime I meant to think it all over and re¬ 
form perhaps. 

In a few days our merry party was broken op. 

I Fanny accompanied her husband to the head¬ 
quarters of his regiment, and Uncle Rolf and Ms 
wife went to Indiana, where he had for sometime 
.been engaged in the practice of his profession. 
Dr. Dnnlap established himself in a town some 
twenty miles distant. It was something to be 
relieved from his espionage, but I missed most 
painfully the rest of the party. It was the drea¬ 
riest of March weather, wind and sleety snow 
and clouded skies. At length a violent storm 
came on, succeeded by high winds, which drove 
the snow into huge drifts, effectually blocking np 
the roads and preventing all egress from the 
house. Mama, always half an invalid, rather 
enjoyed the seclusion than otherwise, since it did 
not call for exertion, and lay dosing most of the 
day npon the aofh. 

Bat I was miserable. 1 bad never learned to 
love books. Taste for Author acquirements I 
had not. I had been gorged to repletion with 
the languages daring my three yean at boarding 
school, and the sciences were withered collec¬ 
tions of dead facts. Drawing I soon tired of. 
Fancy work I had always hated. I had no food 
for thought “ My mind to me a kingdom is," 
some one had said. Sheer untruth to me. Afy 
mind was a barren waste; it bore neither flow- 
era nor fruit ; nothing for use and little for beau¬ 
ty. Up and down its bleak, deserts roamed skel¬ 
eton Discontents, vague Unrests, gloomy Re¬ 
grets and crippled Aspirations. Who would 
care to hold such a kingdom in fief 1 I had only 
partly penetrated my own worthlessness and half 
began to understand my needs, when one night 
the wind crept into (he southwest, the clouds 
rolled away into the unknown spaces at toe 
north, and toe next morning the sunshine was 
golden, toe jrfrorfcp and still, and toe untrodden 
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waste* of snow pure as the fields of heaven. By 
noon the roads had been in a great measure brok¬ 
en ont and a sleigh ride became practicable. 
My heart leaped at the thought, bat John, the 
man-servant, shook his head at the suggestion. 

" Nannie is lame, miss." 

"How provoking. Well, I can have the colt, 
I suppose." 

"Goodness, miss," said John, his eyes wide 
open, " the colt has never been put into a sleigh." 

"That doesn't matter. He is very gentle, 
and I am sure I can manage him. Bring him 
round, John." He commenced a remonstrance. 
"Bring him round I say," and I retired to pre¬ 
pare for the ride. 

“Aint you afraid something will happen, 
Nannie V* objected my mother, languidly; " the 
eoh is so spirited." 

“ Yes, but he’s very gqntle, and I know how to 
control him," I replied,'and then I tripped away 
far high spirits. 

John was in his overcoat and gloves. 

“ What now, John 1 I shall drive alone," and 
I coolly stepped into the sleigh. 

"Beg your pardon, miss, but Dr. Dunlap’s 
last words were that you was n’t to be allowed to 
drive the colt. He suspected as how you’d want 
to be having a little sport with him some day." 

"Dr. Dunlap forever 1" I muttered angrily. 

• " Give me the reins, John. Neither you nor I 
am accountable to him." 

I caught the reins quickly from his hands, the 
spirited animal sprung forward, turned a sharp 
corner of the fence, there was a crash, a blow, a 
loud commotion of voices, and I knew no more 
for hours. 

" It was wen that the accident occurred when 
it did. It must have come, and might have been 
much worse," said a voice close by me. I knew 
it well, and looking up I saw Dr. Dunlap. Ho 
had been speaking to my mother. 

So my ride bad ended on the threshold. And 
what was in store for me now 1 Long weeks of 
suffering and confinement, the doctor assured 
me. I nerved myself up to bear them as best I 
might. And now in my isolation and helpless¬ 
ness the old dissatisfaction came back to vex me. 

While I lay there silent and still a great revo¬ 
lution went on in my soul. It was a re-creation*, 
a regeneration in feeling and purpose. 1 do not 
mean that my old self utterly died, that I did 
not know how vast a work remained for me to 
do in overcoming old habits and evil impulses, 
bat the change of aim, the replacing of a single 
motive for a multitude of careless impulses was 
complete. 

I need not relate how gradually the change 


grew up in me. It was wrought out in the quiet 
weeks while the grass was growing green and the 
trees were coming into blossom. I had no out¬ 
ward help. Dr. Dunlap did not come after the 
first few days, and I accepted it as a part of my 
punishment, that I had put all true friends far 
from me, and now, hi my sorest need, had no one 
to rely upon. So I tried to gain what I needed 
from the only Consoler whose love and sympa¬ 
thy are perennial. 

By slow steps I gained strength, and with my 
recovery there came a trial calculated to test my 
new-found faith to the utmost. Mother, I have 
said, was. always an invalid. Often such lives, 
after yean of wavering upon the borders of ex¬ 
tinction, are pnt out at a single breath. So it 
was with her. Dr. Dunlap was again summoned 
in haste, but medical skill was vain. The feeble 
flame fluttered for an instant, then vanished into 
blank darkness. 

It is a morfth since my mother’s death. To¬ 
morrow the house is to be sold at auction. I 
am sitting, for almost the last time, in the parlor, 
holding a consultation with Dr. Dunlap, my vir¬ 
tual guardian and acting executor, in place of his 
brother. Whose dudes forbade him to assume the 
trust himself. The Doctor has just told me that 
instead of much wealth, as the world had sup¬ 
posed, there is left barely enough to cancel the 
debts. 

" Would yon prefer to have the sale postponed 
longer ?" he asked. 

" No. ,1 would rather it should proceed at 
once." That was true. The stillness, the soli¬ 
tude, the sight of myself in my mourning robes 
reflected from the familiar mirrors, were so pain¬ 
ful to me that I was glad to be removed from 
tbeir influence and begin the new life 1 had 
marked out for myself. 

" Have you decided to go to Fanny ?" was die 
Doctor's next question. 

" I have decided not to go, Dr. Dunlap." 

"Why!" In a surprised tone. 

" Because ther*I shall be useless and depend¬ 
ent, and I wish to be of use and independent," I 
said reluctantly. He looked at me. 

"What do you propose to do ?" 

" If yon thought I could teach—I didn't 
know—" I stopped. 

" If it is really your wish to support yourself 
I can give yon a school in L——said he- 
His tone was a little skeptical. 

" I do sincerely wish it." 

" Very well, then, I will do the best I can for 
yon. 

He rose to go, but I had something to say. Is 
was very hard, but my sense of right conquered 
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my reluctance to speak. “ Dr. Dunlap." There 
was a pause of a moment—then I added—“ yon 
were once kind enough to show me the folly and 
sin of my life. I was rude and ungrateful. 
Will you forgive mo and receive my assurance 
that I now acknowledge the justice of your cen¬ 
sure and appreciate die motive which prompted 
it?" A look of great surprise passed ctver his 
face—then a rare smile, whose sweetness had 
rarely been bestowed upon me, dimpled over it. 
He held out his hand, saying kindly: 

“I seel did not overrate the nature that I 
thought so sadly wasted. Ton have more than 
redeemed your fault, Nannie." The tears start¬ 
ed to my eyes. Honest praise was very sweet. 

The summer passed swiftly in the cares of my 
new occupation. Do not imagine the way was 
all smooth. Great heights are not won by a sin¬ 
gle effort. Step by step we climb to the goal. 
But I found my reward in my labor, in the con¬ 
sciousness of use and in the added strength that 
always grows out of earnest endeavor, so that 
when my work was done in the autumn, the 
commendation of Dr. Dunlap, who had been all 
summer the most faithful of superintendents, 
was not the most gratifying part of my success. 

“ And now what do you propose to do f" he 
asked. 

“ I thought perhaps you would offer me the 
winter school, but if you are not satisfied I shall 
go somewhere else," I answered playfully. 

“ I shall not offer you the winter school^” he 
replied. 

I looked up. 

“ Because I wish you to fill another place- 
one which I thought of for you a year ago." 

" Indeed!" 

" Indeed, Nannie 1" The asters I held in my 
hand were fast losing their purple petals. 

“ Is it remunerative ?" 

"If you like it, it will be" 

“ Do you care much about it ?" 

" My whole life’s happiness depends upon it, 
Nannie." 

“ What is it, Doctor ?" 

"Nay, you shall tell me." 

The asters were a mere wreck now, so I 
brushed the scattered leaves and stems from my 
hands, and looking up in his face, said: 

" Is it to be your wife ?" 

Thus my life of independence came soon to a 
close, but doubtless the years to come will be 
happier for the work wrought in my heart by the 
summer in the village school-room. 

Dr. South says that many a man runs his head 
against a pulpit, who might have done his coun¬ 
try excellent service at the plough. 


DBPABTING INFLUE NCE OP OALIOO. 

When we look into the thoroughfares, alas, we 
see no calico! Silk, and all its half sister fabrics, 
glide along—some dazzling, some queer, some 
splendid, and some fantastic; but none have the 
sweet, clean, fascinating, elegant appearance of 
the calico which used to skip by, with pretty 
skippers in it. There are those who mourn over 
little things—the drooping violet, the stricken 
bird, the broken rattle-box, the fading rose, the 
dying kitten, the rain-spoiled bonnet; but we 
mourn for exalted, animated, small-figured calico! 
Silks, trailing through the dust, have lost favor 
in our eyes; fancy ary goods are as unattractive 
as tattered awnings, and every costly thing of 
feminine apparel no longer surpasses the Lindsey 
home-spun gowns of old. Nations spring from 
the wilderness, then moulder in decay; dues are 
built in barren places, expand a while and waste 
away; men from obscurity rise to fame and pow¬ 
er, then gather disgrace and neglect; the rich 
grow poor, and the poor grow rich; the high sink 
to ignoble graves, and in the multitudinous vari¬ 
ety of things there am mighty movements and 
mighty changes. We are, therefore, of the opin¬ 
ion that the artide of calico has had its days of 
glory also, and is not as much in use as it once 
was. Where is the man who will not promptly 
say that the handsomest object be ever beheld 
was a being clad in a handsome piece of calico f 
He can’t be found. Masculine eyes are the eyes 
for feminine grace to please. Jewe^, and toys, 
and the richness of silks, captivate no man of 
sense or taste, and add not a charm to nature; 
but calico heightens, and brightens, and softens, 
and makes a fellow feel good when he sees it; 
and besides, it costs a wonderful sight less 1— • 
Sacramento Age. 


CLOTH PBOK PINE APPLE LEAVES. 

At Singapore, in the East Indies, there is quite 
a thrifty branch of business in preparing the 
fibres of pine apple leaves for exportation to 
China, where they are manufactured into cloth. 
The process of extracting and bleaching the 
fibres is exceedingly simple. The first step is to 
remove the fleshy or succulent side of the leaf. 
A Chinese, astride on a narrow stool, extends 
on it in front of him a pine apple leaf, one end 
of which is kept firm, being placed beneath a 
small bundle of cloth on which he sits. He then 
with a kind of two-handled plane of bamboo re¬ 
moves the succulent matter. Another man re¬ 
ceives the leaves as they are planed, and with 
his thumb nail loosens and gathers the fibres 
about the middle of the leaf, which enables him 
by one effort to detach the whole of them from 
the outer skin. The fibres are next steeped in 
water for some time, after which they are washed 
in order to free them from the matter that still 
adheres and binds them together. They are now 
laid out to dry and bleach on rude frames of split 
bamboo. The process of steeping, washing, and 
exposing to the sun is repeated for some days 
until the fibres are considered to be properly 
bleached. Without further preparation they am 
sent into town for exportation to China. Near* 
ly all the islands near Singapore are more or less 
planted with pine apples, which, at a rough 
estimate, cover an extent of two thousand acres. 
—EatUrn Tmoeit. 
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SWEET DISPOSITION. 

BT MRS. B. B. EDSOIC. 


There is a little fragrant flower, 

That blooms unnoticed in onr way; 

While scentless flowers, of gaudier hue, 
Frighten its worshippers away. 

It thrives in uncongenial soil, 

Lifting itself in swbetness up; 

It blossoms in the daily life, 

And sweetens every bitter cup. 

Unblenched it meets the wintry storm, 

Or summer noontide’s fervid sun, 

Distilling in its wondrous cells 
Rich drops of sweetness one by one. 

When angry winds sweep down the lea, 
It nestles closer to the sod; 

Yet sends its sweetest fragrance up, 
Where’er careless feet have trod. 

Not all the odorous gales that breathe 
Through gorgeous seas of tropic bloom, 

With soft and languorous dalliance, 
Steeping the senses in perftime; 

Nor all the diamond stars that gleam 
On beauty’s brow, can ever lay 

A claim to loveliness like this 
Unnoticed blossom in our way. 

# O voyager o’er life’s changeful way, 

Bind this fair blossom to thy heart; 

’Twill heighten joy, and lighten woe, 
And purest happiness impart! * 

Sweet temper I blest evangel thou; 

An angel gift to mortals given; 

A radiant spirit strayed to earth, 

Yet bearing still the seal of heaven. 


[oaionoL.] 

RECOMPENSE. 


BT EDWIN H. BENSON. 


Rosalie Cavendish sat in a superbly fur¬ 
nished room, with a book upon the crimson-cush¬ 
ioned reading-stand before her. For the last 
half hour she had not read a word. Her eyes 
had been fixed upon a large mirror opposite her 
seat, and the picture it gave back was evidently 
a very pleasant one. It gave back a figure en¬ 
veloped in the most beautiful tint of rose-colored 
muslin. A few laces were judiciously arranged 
In neck and sleeves, bnt beyond this, there was 
no ornament, and the dress itself was made np 
with die severest simplicity. The dim light did 
not reveal the worn surface of a face that once 
most have been beautiful—but that was long ago* 


The rose-colored muslin, aided by window cur¬ 
tains of the same hue, reflected their color upon 
the cheeks, and the absence of light concealed 
that the once snowy forehead, throat and hands 
had acquired a somewhat yellowish hue. 

Beside her was a small writing-desk bound 
with silver; and from this she took some papers, 
written ever with ink that was now nearly faded. 
One of these she perused again and again. It 
read thus: 

“ I love you 1 Never will these words be ut¬ 
tered by human being with more sincerity. Do 
not delay in writing me, if yon can assure me 
love is returned. If it is not, why, spare me and 
yourself the pain of saying it.” 

Evidently there was an answer sent, for there 
was a large package in the same hand of later 
dates—and then there was a single letter, tied np 
monrnfaUy with a ribbon of that sad hoe which 
denotes the death of friends. This was more 
mournful still; for it told of the death of love In 
the writer’s heart. 

”1 come now to bid you farewell—not' the 
light parting of daily occurrence, when we thought 
a few hours were a long space, and that a week 
was almost an eternity. Strange that we are 
sach victims of change! But so it is; and I 
come for one brief word before I go to that shore 
of the old world, whence I shall never return— 
and that word, Rosalie, is farewell.” 

Vei^bitter were the tears that fell from her 
eyes as the read these two—the first and the last! 
There was a bright curl of brown hair in the first 
of these, and she folded it carefully up, and con¬ 
signed all to the writing-desk, with a deep sigh, 
that seemed to oome from the very depths of her 
soul. 

A moment after she was applying rosewater to 
her weeping eyes, and bringing lustre to her 
faded looks. Florine had announced a visitor. 
A young man entered, who paid her the compli¬ 
ments of the day with a careless grace, more 
winning than the most courtly politeness could 
have been. He sat down beside her, and she 
hastily closed the writing-desk, out of which the 
had been gathering such bitter memories, and 
turned to converse with him, in a light, laughing 
tone, as if sorrow had no part in her soul, and 
had never thrown its bonds around her. 

”1 must tell you,” said her guest, “that I 
come to make my parting call. To-morrow I 
leave for London in the steamer.” 

The lady’s brow grew sad at the announce¬ 
ment In a seclusion which, notwithstanding 
she had sought it, was still painful to her, the 
society of young St. Leger had been the first rose 
that had bloomed for her In many seasons. She 
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looked at him almost fondly through the tears 
which were again called forth. 

Affected by this evident sorrow at his words, 
St. Leger bestowed upon her his tenderest sym¬ 
pathy. Something, he knew not what, had 
strangely bonnd him to this lonely and isolated 
woman. Tonng men with whom he was inti¬ 
mate had sometimes attempted to jeer at ^im for 
his devotion to one so much older than himself; 
bat he had resented it deeply, and still paid open 
and undisguised coart to her who seemed, from 
some unknown cause, to be abandoned by others. 

He bad been charged with a message to her 
from a lady in England, and one of his first vis¬ 
its was to her. Charmed with her conversation, 
her style of living, her reception of himself, so 
unaffectedly kind and cordial, he had continued 
to call daily, until their friendship had assumed 
a character almost tender in its devotion. 

u I shall return at no future day, believe me, 
my dear Miss Cavendish/' said St. Leger; “ and 
then, 1 trust, you will return to England with 
me, as your friend is so desirous of your doing. 
Had .not my affairs required me to go back so 
speedily, it would havo given me the greatest 
pleasure to have you accompany me now. But 
as I did not think of returning until antumn, I 
did not speak of it before." 

The bright flush on the cheek of Rosalie Cav¬ 
endish evinced her pleasure at this. It was a 
glow almost like youth, and St. Leger thought 
he had never seen a face more perfectly beautiful. 
Something he might have allowed for the sub¬ 
dued light in which she sat; but the expression 
of tenderness which was diffused all over her 
face, veiled the ravages which time, and perhaps 
sorrow, had made. 

Twenty-three years before this scene, Rosalie 
Cavendish had just entered upon her sixteenth 
year. Beautiful and accomplished, she made no 
little sensation in the circle in which she moved. 
Her wit, sense and beauty were indeed themes of 
admiration everywhere; and society did its best 
to spoil the favored child of fortune. Mr. Cav¬ 
endish was rich, and Rosalie was his only child. 

Tfie butterflies of fashion flitted around her, 
until some new object divided the fickle crowd; 
but one true heart never left its allegiance to her 
shrine. Paul Clinton, a man fifteen years older 
than herself, admired and loved her; and strove 
to attach her light and careless heart, when her 
first gay season was over, and he found that no 
one else had made an impression there. 

Sick of the heartless flattery which had sur¬ 
rounded her, and sensible of its slight value, she 
had turned, with a sense of real relief, to the 
noble heart thus offered to her acceptance. Then, 


after morfths of daily meeting, a cloud sprung up 
in the blue heaven of their love, and Clinton, 
with the natural jealousy that she did not prefer 
him to one younger and gayer, penned the fare¬ 
well that had been preserved in the little writing- 
desk so long. 

From that moment she had never even heard 
of him. Months and yean rolled away, and 
brought sorrow and suffering enough to subdue 
a more careless spirit than hers. Mr. Cavendish 
died, and his wife did not survive him but a 
brief time. Rosalie was alone. How grateful 
would then have been Paul Clinton's protection I 
How dearly had she purchased her independence! 
To have lain her head for one moment on that 
kind and affectionate heqrt, she would have re¬ 
signed all her wealth. 

There was a lingering hope in her heart that 
Clinton would return; and she entered on her 
lonely life with the resolve that her heart should 
not be given to another. Through the long 
years that followed she formed no acquaintances, 
freqaented no society, invited no strangers; but 
she did try to preserve the beauty which had 
once held captive the heart of Paul Clinton. 

By-and-by this desire grew into a morbid sen¬ 
timent, that pervaded her whole life. Kerns 
that were never strong, vibrated painfully at any 
suspicion that her beanty was on the wane; and 
she had recourse to all the arts by which it is 
said to be preserved. For the uncertain hope of 
his return, she sacrificed all the delights of that 
society she had once been so fitted to adorn. 
The few whose long friendship for the family in¬ 
duced them still to call occasionally upon its last 
representative, reported her as laboring under 
monomania; for to no other cause could they at¬ 
tribute her obstinate withdrawal from the world. 
Ko one dreamed that she waited for her lover ; 
no one imagined that, like the Lady of the Red 
Cross Knight, she believed that he would come 
back to her once more, in the pride of that glori¬ 
ous manhood which he wore when they parted. 
Ko one thought that the simple elegance of her 
toilet, the superb adornments of her favorite 
room, the careful preservation of her beanty from 
sun and wind, were all that she might be ready 
to meet the coming lover. 

It must not be supposed that in all this, Rosa¬ 
lie Cavendish forgot the claims of the poor and 
destitute. This habit of benevolence remained, 
bnt she did not bestow the gift of her own pres¬ 
ence. They who had loved to see her when a 
child, would have gladdened their old eyes with 
the sight of her face ; bat she never went A 
lonely drive in a close carriage was the extent of 
her wandering from home. 
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had so darkened her lot, she said to herself, “ He 
will come.'* The years that had gone by, the 
chances and changes of life, the unlikeliness of 
old affection reviving in his heart, and the fearful 
thought that he might be dead, never seemed to 
recur to her. . 

In her morbid state of mind, it was a great 
thing when the young St. Leger arrived from 
England, and brought her news of an old school* 
fellow who had martied young, and whom she 
had not seen since their girlish days. Somehow 
her heart had warmed towards this youth, and 
to him she gave the entree of her house at plea¬ 
sure—a privilege never granted to another. He 
was not slow in availing himself of this; for no* t 
where had he found such true cordiality, nor 
such refined ideas of real English comfort, as in 
her lonely home. And now that he came to an¬ 
nounce bis departure, and saw how deeply it 
affected her, he felt a sorrow for which he could 
not account 

"You will go away," she said, "and new 
scenes will drive all memory of our pleasant in¬ 
tercourse from your mind. Perhaps you will for¬ 
get to return to claim my promise of accompany¬ 
ing you. It would be an era in my uneventful 
life to visit England; and I have almost decided 
that I will do so." 

St. Leger did not go. A letter from his father, 
informing him that he was thinking of joining 
him, precluded the necessity; and the next steam¬ 
er brought Mr. $t. Leger himself. After the 
business which had occupied his mind was dis¬ 
posed of, the son begged his father to accompany 
him on a morning call. 

" I would rather not renew the acquaintances 
of old times here, my son. Many of them are 
painful from their association with sorrowful 
events. I do not intend to stay long enough to 
renew them." ' 

“ But this one, my dear father, is a lonely and 
desolate woman, who has been very kind to me 
for the sake of our friend, Mrs. Ellsworth. Come 
with me, and I will engage that you meet with 
no one else.” 

Yielding to his wishes, Mr. St. Leger entered 
a carriage with his son, without even asking the 
name of the lady. A few moments’ rapid driving 
brought them to a locality so utterly changed 
from its former surroundings, that he did not re¬ 
member ever being there before. 

“ I thought you were taking me to see a poor 
lonely woman, my son,” said the father. “ Sure¬ 
ly, none of that stamp dwells in the neighbor- 
hood of all this magnificence 1” 

“ You shall see, my dear fether. I should not 


; have ventsad to bring you ben, bad I not re¬ 
ceived permission to do so when you arrived.” 

He whispered to the servant, who let them in, 
and who returned in a moment, to conduct them 
to his mistress. Miss Cavendish rose at their 
entrance, but at the first glance at her eldest vis¬ 
itor, she feinted. 

When she recovered from that long swoon, 
Mr. St. Leger was kneeling beside her, and his 
son had vanished. A Toiee that had once been 
sweet to her ear, was ponring out the story of 
long ago, and as she listened, a soft calm per¬ 
vaded her soul. 

"But your name, Paul?” she said. "How 
can I reconcile that ?” 

" Simply by hearing that an estate bequeathed 
me was clogged by the request that I would sink 
my own identity in that of the beetower—an 
awkward thing for a man to do, bnt I was weak 
enough to accept the conditions for the sake of 
wkat it brought. I took care, however, always 
to write Paul Clinton St. Leger.” 

" How strange! Strange, too, that I should 
have become so interested in your son!” 

" He is not my son, Rosalie. I have never 
married. One of the conditions on which I held 
my English bequest was that I should adopt this 
youth, the son of a clergyman, and related by 
marriage to my deceased friend; hence his name 
was the same as my adopted one. I love him 
as my own, and he is all that a father could 
desire.”. 

One thought only seemed to possess Rosalie 
Cavendish. 

“ Never married ?” she repeated. # 

"Never, Rosalie 1 Like you, I hoped and 
waited until, when years brought me no proof 
that you had forgotten the cloud that separated 
us, I ceased to hope—but I always t waited. Let 
me not think I have waited in vain!” 

And Hargrave Street was in a fever of aston¬ 
ishment and curiosity, when a carriage with 
bridal favors stopped at the rarely opened door 
of Miss Cavendish, and that lady came out, radi¬ 
ant with happiness, attended k by a noble-looking 
man, and they were driven to a neighboring 
church, and thence to the steamer, which was 
ready to sail for England. Next year they re¬ 
turn to pass the entire summer at one of our 
fashionable resorts. They are crowding th* 
happiness of a whole life into the years that 
remain. _ 

A MAN OF DESTINY. 

I was born 

Beneath the aspect of a bright-eyed star, 

And my triumphant adamant of soul 
Is but the fixed persuasion of success. 

Sib E. B. Ltttov. 
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BO THSOHUJ yS PILLAR. 

Mr. Rothschild was a constant attendant on 
'change every Tuesday and Friday, and for yean 
Was in the habit of planting himself at a particu¬ 
lar spot, with his back to the pillar known to 
every frequenter of the Exchange as “ Roths¬ 
child's Pillar." But, alas 1 for human greatness, 
he was on one occasion doomed to experience 
the sad annoyance that he had no especial right 
to that particular spot. A person of the name of 
Rose, possessed of great courage but little judg¬ 
ment, on Tuesday afternoon purposely placed 
himself on the spot hitherto occupied by the mil¬ 
lionaire. On Mr. Rothschild’s approach he re- 

3 nested the party to move. This was just what 
le other expected, and what he was prepared to 
dispute. He argued that this was the Royal 
Exchange, free to all; and he, as a British sub¬ 
ject, had a right to stand there, if he thought fit. 
This doctrine could not of course be disputed, 
but he was told it was the spot that Mr. Roths¬ 
child invariably occupied, and as such, ought to 
be yielded; but no, this dogged Rose, being a 
powerful man, defied Mr. Rothschild and alibis 
tribe to remove him. for nearly three-quarters 
of an hour—the most valuable portion of the Ex¬ 
change time—did he keep possession of the pillar; 
and not until the whole business of the exchange 
of the day was jeopardized did this silly person¬ 
age, after having, as he said, established his right, 
retire amidst the yells and howls of all the mer¬ 
chants there assembled, who could hardly restrain 
themselves from personal violence, so exasperated 
were they by the dogged defiance of the inter¬ 
loper.— Lawson's History of Banking. 


A BOLD MARINER. 

Every one has heard of the little fishing smacks 
employed in cruising along the coast of Scotland; 
which carry herring and other fish to Leith, Edin- 
burgh, or Glasgow, worked by three or four hardy 
sailors, and generally commanded by an indi¬ 
vidual having no other knowledge of navigation 
than that which enables him to keep his dead 
reckoning, and to take the sun with his quadrant 
at noonday. A man who owned and commanded 
one of these coasting vessels had been in the 
habit of seeing the West India ships load and 
unload in several ports of Scotland; and, having 
learned that sugar was a very profitable cargo, 
he determined by way of speculation on making 
a trip to St. Vincent, and returning to the Scotch 
market with a few hogsheads of that commodity. 
The natives were perfectly astonished—they had 
never heard of such a feat before; and they 
deemed it quite impossble that a mere fishing 
smack, worked by only four men, and command¬ 
ed by an ignorant master, should plough the 
boisterous billows of the Atlantic, ana reach the 
West Indies In safety; yet so it was. The hardy 
Scotchman freighted his vessel and made sail, 
crossed the Bay of Biscay in a gale, got into the 
trades, and scudded along before the wind at the 
rate of seven knots an hour, trusting to his dead 
reckoning all the way. He spoke no vessel dar¬ 
ing the whole voyage, and never once saw land 
until the morning of the thirty-fifth day, when he 
descried St. Vincent’s right ahead; and setting 
bis gaff-topsail, he ran down under a light breeze, 
along the windward coast of the island, and 
came to anchor about eleven o’clock .—Four 
Years Residence in the West Indies* 


EAPOXJBOE’S PO W ER OF MSKOBT. 

His powers of application and memory seemed 
almost preternatural. There was scarcely a man 
in France, and none in employment, with whose 
private history, character and qualifications be 
was not acquainted. He had, when emperor, 
notes and tables, which he called the moral sta¬ 
tistics of his empire. He revised and corrected 
them by ministerial reports, private conversation, 
and correspondence; he received all letters him¬ 
self, and what seems incredible, he read and re¬ 
collected all that be received. He slept little, 
and was never idle one instant when awake. 
When he had an hour for diversion, he not an- 
frequently employed it in looking over a book of 
logarithms, wnicn he acknowledged, with some 
surprise, was at all seasons of his life a recreation 
to him. So retentive was his memory of num¬ 
bers, that sums over which be had once glanced 
his eyes were in his mind ever after. He recol¬ 
lected the respective produce of all taxes through 
every year of his administration, and conld at 
any time repeat any one of them, even to the 
centimes. Thus his detection of errors in ac¬ 
counts seemed marvelloas, and he often indulged 
in the pardonable artifice of displaying these fac¬ 
ulties in a way to create a persuasion that his 
vigilance was almost supernatural. In running 
over an account of expenditure, he perceived the 
rations of a battalion charged on a certain day at 
Besancon. “ Mais le battaillon n’etait pas la," 
said he, " il y a enreur." The minister, recol¬ 
lecting that the emperor had been at the time 
out of France, and confiding in the regularity of 
his subordinate agents, persisted that the battalion 
most have been at Besancon. Napoleon insisted 
on further inquiry. It turned out to be a fraud, 
and not a mistake. The peculative accountants 
were dismissed, and the scrutinizing spirit of the 
emperor circulated with the anecdote through 
every branch of the public service in a way to 
deter every clerk from committing the slightest 
error, from fear of immediate detection .—Lord 
Holland's Foreign Reminiscences. 


A BET FAIRLY WON. 

Said Bill to Richard the other day, “ Did you 
ever hear how tough-hided I am 1" 

“ I never did," replied Dick. M Tougher than 
common folks 1" 

“ I reckon 'tis a few. Til bet vou a drink, 
Dick, that you may take a cowhide, and lay it 
upon my bare skin as hard and as long as yon 
like, and I wont even flinch." 

“Done—I’ll take that bet. If I don’t make 

{ on squirm like a half-skinned eel the first cut, 
*m sadly mistaken 1" 

“ You take the bet, then?" 

“Ido." 

“ Well, wait till I go up stain, and get my 
bear skin, and-" 

“O, ho! your bear-skin hat No, no, I 
mean—" 

“ I don’t care what you meant—it’s a fair bat 
fairly won. My bare skin is my bear-skin, and 
nothing else." 

“ I’ll give in," said Richard, looking foolish 
and flabergasted. “ Lei’s adjourn to the ‘ Pewter 
Mug,’ and say no more about it."— Western 
Herald. 
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CLOUDS Aim SUNBEAMS. 

BT WILLIAM C. WABB. 


0, think not, my Mend, 

That I am always so sad, 
Bright moments of pleasure 
And joy I have had: 

Moments of brightness, 

Of peace, and of love, 

As bright and as cheering 
As aught from above. 

But sadness will come 
And darken my brow, 

And stem sorrow roots 
On my brow even now; 

But ere the dawn of the day 
All my grief will depart, 

And joy reign supreme 
In my wild, throbbing heart. 

This life is made up 
Of sunshine and shade, 
Flowers must blossom 
To wither and fede. 

Pleasure comes with a smile, 

For a time hovers near, 

Then sorrow and grief 
Follow on with a tear. 

But the clouds break away, 

And the sunbeams so bright 
Gild shadows of sorrow 
With soft, holy light; 

We must never give way 
To grief or to team, 

Or this life will be but 
A lapse of dark years. 

We can make it so bright, 

So happy and true, 

If we pass over clouds, 

And look for sky soft and blue. 
Then never despond, 

Ner give sorrow sway, 

And joy will be ours 
Each swift-passing day. 
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THE BOWIE-KNIFE SHEATH. 


BT A wmw TOftK DBTBOT1VB. 


My wife posseted a vfcry dear friend named 
Ellen Braddecfc. They were schoolfellows to¬ 
gether, although my wife was considerably the 
elder of the two. There is fails a romantic 
episode connected with the life of this young girl, 
*ht which 1 played quite a eoaspicoons part, and 
whieh I amabaut to relate to the reader. 

84 


EUea Braddock's fetber resided at Athens, 
just opposite the city of Hudson. He was a 
very wealthy gentleman, bet very proud and 
aristocratic, It is bat right I should inform the 
sender that I married oostaiderably above my 
station, and it was ewfog to this feet that I could 
claim acquaintance with Ellen; as for her father 
I had never seen him, nor do I suppose he would 
have noticed me even if I had ever been intro¬ 
duced to him; with hit daughter, however, it 
waa different, whenever the came to New York, 
rite called to visit as, and epent many hours in 
our couepany. She was a charming girl and 
beloved by all who knew her. One day she 
called on as, and informed at that the neat day 
the was to embark for South Anmrica, where 
•he wm going for the benefit of her health. 

She sailed in the Irene. A twelvemonth 
passed away, and nothing waa heard of the ves¬ 
sel. It was supposed that it was lost and that 
all hands had pariahed. I need not tell you how 
deeply affected my wife was to hear the news. 

It was about two weeks after all hope of the 
Irene had been given op, that I was down town 
riding in a boggy near the Battery, when the 
wheel of my vehicle came in contact with a 
hackney coach. Them was a considerable 
shook, and both vehicles stopped. I got out of 
my buggy, and advanced to the door of fee 
hack for the purpose of apologising for the ac¬ 
cident. I found it occupied by »a young lady and 
gentleman. 

“Madam,” said I, “ lft>ag to apologise,”—I 
suddenly stepped and gased at the young lady 
very caTaastly—“ why sanely I knew, that fees,” 
I c on tinue d; “yes, it it—it must be Klltn 
Braddock!” 

“ Why, at I live, k to Mr. Brampton,” returned 
BUen, holding out bar hand. “Allow me to in¬ 
troduce yon to Mr. Leonard Bartlett.” 

I shook the young man cordiattj by the hand. 

“ Why, what dees this meant” lacked; “tbit 
it in deed a joyfel surprise.” 

“It is a ting story to toll, Mr. Brampton” 
replied EUea; “the first opportunity feat oc¬ 
curs you shall know all*” 

• Whose are you going now ?”. lashed. 

“ WerpSopose going forflha praaeat to the fit. 
Ni c holas . Tomorrow, I shall start for Athena,” 
rto a r nsdEMen; “I shall tologrto h at onto to 
my fotker to lot him know of 119 tafe arrival 
here.” 

“Hew ovwjeyedbe will be. Bo yon know 
We ail ganayou up for lost—bat I wont detain 
you any longer now. I shaU take the liberty of 
tailing on you St the hotri in an hour or so, and 
will bring my wife to see yew.” 
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"O, do! I Ihefi be delighted to Mi my dear, 
dear old school-fetlew." 

There was another shaking of hands all round 
‘and we separated^ 1 harried home, and in a 
few words related to m? wife ihejoyful surprise 
’I had met with. Mrs, Brampton was rejoiced 
at the idea of meeting her old , companion, and 
acting upon my suggestion, at once pot on her 
bonnet and shawl and we started for the hotel. 

We found the young oonple seated in one of 
the drawing-rooms. The moating between the 
old school-folio ws was affectionate in the extreme. 
XHen told at a fearfelxtoryof shipwreck, priva¬ 
tion and danger. It appeared that Leonard Bart¬ 
lett was first mate of the Irene—that the vessel 
had been lost, and all had perished on board of 
her excepting the young sailor and the fear pas¬ 
senger. They had at last been- driven on a 
desert island in the Pacific, and had been picked 
top by an American ship. 

44 And this gentleman/' eaid Ellen, in oeo- 
elusion, "is my preserver—to him 1 owe my 
life over and over again." While she spoke, I 
thought she cast on Bartlett a look revealing 
devoted, love. 

44 1 assure you; Hr. Brampton," returned the 
young man, 44 Mies Braddock overrates my poor 
exertions. I consider myself folly as mich in¬ 
debted to her for my p reservation; for, had it 
not been for her courage, her noble heart and 
hopeful disposition, I should have thrown my¬ 
self into the sea in despair." 

- 44 1 can believe-a# you Say of her; she is the 

tarns noble-hearted girl she was at school," to- 
turned ray wife. 44 Beery one was in love with 

• her, from the eervunts hi the kitchen to the pro¬ 
fessors themselves." 

“ Hash, yon flatterer," replied BUso, putting 
her-hand before her friend's month, 44 you will 
make me vain." * - 

And the o On v cr su t te n continued some hears. 
1 was very favorably -i mpr esse d with Leonard 
Bartlett. I found him extremely intelligent, 
and the disco tor se became an i ma te d in the ex* 
treme. Steer*! subjects wore started* In which 
young Bartlett felt himself <plte at home, and 
•hone to great advantage. The dock stench 
eleven wkheuteur having any Mea few rapidly 
tile time had passed. • Hy wife and myself at 
laet tosefrom our seats, ms bade our friends a 
cordial stiimt, and wo setteraed to oar own 
home. 

* Have you much to do to-day!” said my 

• Wife, as we ml at breakfast a week after the 
above interview took place. 

44 Hot to grant deal, I shall get through by 
about mid-day. tefce-me another «upef coffee. 


my dear. By-the-by, when's the Herald? I 
have not seen it this morning." 

44 How stupid it is of Mary," returned my 
wife; 44 1 cannot get her to leave it on the break¬ 
fast-table." 

She rung the belTand the paper was soon 
forthcoming. I opened it carefolly, and glanced 
first at the leading articles. I then read the 
congressional intelligence, which, however, did 
not interest me much. I was still less interested 
with the proceedings of the State legislature. 
At last I came to the telegraphic intelligence. I 
ran my eye half k down the column, when the fol¬ 
lowing paragraph met my eyes: 

44 Horrible Memos*.*—A terrible murder 
was committed in Athens last night. Mr. 
Braddock, a wealthy gentleman was toe victim. 
The murderer is a young man, named Leonard 
Bartlett. He is in custody, and the evidence* 
against him is most conclusive." 

44 How shocking!" exclaimed my wife, after 
I had read it alond to her. 

44 Bartlett, Bartlett V* said I, trying to recol¬ 
lect where J had heard the name; 44 why that 
must be the young man we saw wkh Ellen. 
Certainly, it was, I remember his name distinctly 
now. Is it possible that be can have murdered 
the old man ? Well, I will give up my belief in 
physiognomy, for if ever there was a counte¬ 
nance more opposed to any act of violence, it 
was his.” 

"Poor Ellen 1" exclaimed my wife, "what a 
fearful trial for her 1 Do you know, James, it 
struck mo that she was very fond of that young 
Bartlett." 

44 1 fancied the same thing myself. It is very 
strange about this murder. I wish they had 
given some particulars. I have—” 

The door here opened, and who should appear 
bat Ellen herself. She had just arrived by the 
cars. In the midst of sobs and tears she entered 
into fall particulars of foe fearful catastrophe. 
Her information amounted to as follows. 

She had returned home the day following her 
arrival in New Tork. She had related to her 
father all the obligation she was under to Leonard 
Bartlett. He tatonfo#*«l/ xpfetfi £** the 
young man should be sent for, that he might 
thank him personally fer raring his daughter's 
life. Leonard went, and was received with the 
uteMekoordiattty by the old gentian ml Iramard 
B art l ett and EUen Bradisck bed rate betel A stern 
•6 long together without tfee usual merit Jfettete* 
dn^—they were beck deeply m lore with eeeh 
ether. 

Two days hsfera EUen> visit to . a% tfed 
young men had ventured to nek Mr, Bnuhtoek 
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to giro his consent to hi* marriage with his 
daughter. To his great surprise he was received 
with contempt, opprobrium and insult and al¬ 
though it was night, turned at am* out of the 
house. He left, utterly overwhelmed with dee- 
pair, he could not leave the premises without 
having a last interview with Ellen. He took 
refuge in a barn for the night, hoping to be able 
to eee the young girl the next morning. Mr. 
Braddock retired to rest, and never rose from his ! 
bed alive. That night he was assassinated. The , 
next morning, a servant , went up to call her epp- I 
ployer at usual, and found there was blood on 
the handle of the door. She entered the room, I 
and a fearful spectacle met her eyes. H a ngin g 
from the bed. Ids long white hair draggling in a 
pool of blood, was the dead body of Mr. Brad- 
dock. Bjr the position in which he was placed* 
a hideous gaping wound in his throat plainly 
showed how he had met his end* He had evi¬ 
dently not struggled much. The bed elothes 
were very little discomposed, and the furniture 
in the room was scarcely displaced at all. The 
murderer, whoever he might be, had undoubtedly 
taken the old man unawares, and had done his 
work quickly. It was immediately suggested 
by some one, that the young man who had had a 
quarrel with Mr. Braddock the evening before, 
must have committed w th* murder. An imme¬ 
diate search of the premises was made, and 
young Bartlett was discovered in the barn cov¬ 
ered with blood, and the Knife ufith which the 
deed had been committed, was found concealed 
In a truss of liny. The young sailor was im¬ 
mediately arrested, although strongly protesting 
his innocence. 

“ Mr. Brampton/’ said Ellen, in conclusion, 
u 1 have come to you as the only friend I have 
in the world. I am as firmly satisfied that 
Leonard is innocent, as I am that 1 am now 
living. I have heard it said that you have ex- 
Snmodinary talent in fearing a matter out. You 
see exactly how Leonard is situated. Appear¬ 
ances are frightfully against him, but I have a 
conviction that if yon will take the trouble to 
-investigate the matter, yon will prove Ms in¬ 
nocence.” 

“ Yen say he was discovered f coveoad with 
bleed; bo m does he account for that ?” 

" He says his noee bled during the night. I 
. am certain yen can prove that he is innocent of 
this foul crime.” 

“My deer Ellen,” 1 returned, "I am afraid 
you rather overrate my power; but rest assured 
I will do my best to find out the troth, and how¬ 
ever strong the oiroomstaatiai evidence msy be 
against him, if he is reeky innocent-^” 


“ O, Mr. Bnunptou, Iknow.it I fed that he 
is innocent,” interrupted Ellen. 

“ I have np doubt in the world you do* my 
deer; but unfortunately the jury will requixp 
some stronger evidence of his innocence than 
foaling. I repeat, if he is really in^pcont, I have 
but little doubt we shall be able to prove it.” 

" How you te-esanro me! What course do 
you intend to pursue ?* ; , 

“ That will require a little consideration j the 
first thing to be done is to visit the scene of the 
sad catastrophe. I think you told me the room 
where the murder was committed had not been 
disturbed?” 

“ With the exception of the removal of mj 
poor father into another apartment, the room has* 
not been touched ” 

“ Well, my child, leave all to me, and with 
God’s blessing, I will yet bring your preserve? 
off scathless, th#t is, if he be really innocent- 
Now, my dear, you had bettor return home at 
once- I will visit Athens this evening. Above 
all things, don’t let the servants touch a single 
article in that fatal chamber/’ 

“ I will see that everything shall be observed 
as you wish,” returned Elian. “ 0, Mr. Bramp¬ 
ton, how can I ever repay you for your greet 
kindness ?” 

“ Nonsense, my dear. Goodfby 1 I must be 
off, and get my business finished so that I nan he 
free by night.” 

I shook hands with the young girl, and we 
separated. I transacted my b usi nes s , partook of 
an early tea, and by five o’clock in the evening, 
I was at the Hudson River depot* In due time 
I reached my journey’s end, and proceeded to 
the residence of the late Mr. B r ad do ck. I was 
received by Elle n, and no remark was made on 
account of my visit, as it was supposed that! 
had come to attend the Amend. 

I proceeded at once to the chamber where the 
deed had been committed, ^he^ first thing that 
•truck me was, that it was evident the old man 
had been taken entirely unawares, for the room 
showed no evidences of any straggle having 
token place. I searched the room very minutely, 
and found on the floor a small piece of thin 
paper, apparently very old, on which was in¬ 
scribed to a mercantile hand, 1“ V. Banmrd, 
Pres.” This I carefully deposited to my pocket. 

I next proceeded to view the body, and no¬ 
ticed the moment I sair.it, that the skin round the 
mouth of the deceased was abraded. A few 
hours afterwards the funeral took place, which I 
at tend ed. I found myself atofp with Eilsp 
when the ceremony was over for the first time 
since my; arrival- The noble-hearted girl looked 
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inquiringly into my face, is if she would read 
there the result of my investigations < 

‘‘Ton would ask me,” said I, "what my 
Opinion is ?” 

" Ton have guessed right.” 

“ Well, Ip of good cheer, the young saflor is 
not guilty of this murder.” 

“ O, thank you, thank you—hut what, made 
you adopt this opinion ?” 

“ I will explain ft to you. On the night this 
'murder was committed, no sound was heard to 
emanate from your father's apartment?” 

"None” 

" It follows, then, whoever committed the deed 
hrost have done it instantaneously to prevent the 
' victim from crying oat He must at the same 
time, have placed one hand over the old gentle¬ 
man's month, while with the other he gave the 
fetal blow. Had he not done this, however deep 
the wound might have been, it must have elicited 
a cry. But then in this case we meet with a 
great difficulty; from the position of the wound, 
no one man could possibly have done this. And 
yet it is evident that a hand was placed over the 
month, for the marks of the fingers were still 
to be traced on the-face of the deceased when I 
taw it My theory is, that two persons were con¬ 
cerned in this murder.” 

"Two! canit bepossible?” 

" Had bnt one person committed the deed, (he 
wound must have taken a different direction, and 
the bed would hove been saturated with blood. 
Such, however, was not the case; the blood was 
on the floor, and the sheets were unstained. I 
can tell exactly how the deed was committed, 
Imt I am afraid to shock you by repeating it.” 

" O, Mr. Brampton,” replied BUen; " I have 
undergone enough to bear anything now. Do 
tell me if it will exonerate Leonard in any way.” 

" Well, my dear BUen, the manner was sim¬ 
ply this: Two persons entered your father's 
chamber while he was fast asleep. One of them 
immediately placed his hand over the victim's 
mouth, and dragged him half out of bed. The 
other inflicted the fetal wound.” 

" But, Mr. Bhtmpton, what motive could they 
have ? The house waa not robbed.” 

"Has your father no enemies ?” 

* "No one (hat I know of, except Captain 
XflrMn” 

" Captain Larkin, who is he f” 

"He fives about two miles from hem. He was 
captain of a privateer in fee war of 1612. My 
'fefeer and ho have a very important law-suit 
pending about some property. They never spoke 
to each other for months, hut lately they have 
been morn friendly, and on fee very evwing be¬ 


fore fee murder, fee captain paid my father a 
visit” 

This may be important, I will just make a 
note of it/' I returned, entering fee information 
I had just received in my note-book. "Wife 
respect to Leonard Bartlett, he was certainly 
watched. He most have been seen to retire to 
fee barn. After the murder was committed, one 
of the murderers most have stealthily entered 
the barn, and hid the knife amongst the hay in 
so careless a manner that it might easily be found. 
What made me first suspect feat young Bartlett 
could not he the murderer, was, feat fee proofs of 
his guilt were too glaring. A man must be mad 
who would commit a crime and then quietly 
retire to an outhouse on the premises of his vic¬ 
tim, and conceal the evidence of his guilt, bloody 
as it was, in a truss of hay, and in such a man¬ 
ner that it might be detected by fee first person 
who entered.” 

“ True, true, this never struck me before.” 

" I know more—one of the murderers wore a 
ring on the middle finger of his right hand, and 
one of them paid a sum of money to fee other 
after the deed was committed.” v 

" How can yon possibly know this ?” 

" The mark of the ring was distinctly visible 
near fee month of fee deceased, and while 
searching the room, I foond this little piece of 
paper,” I replied, taking from my vest pocket 
the piece before referred to. " Ton see it has fee 
name * S. V. Barnard , Pre*.' written on it. 
Now it so happens, that I know this Mr. Bar¬ 
nard. He is president of the Bank of America. 
This scrap of paper is a portion of a hank biH, 
which must have been accidentally torn off white 
being passed from one to the other.” 

"But how do yon know it was given after the 
deed was committed V 9 

" From the simple fact, feat there is a slight 
stain of blood on it, as yon see.” 

Ellen shuddered, bnt recovered herself imme¬ 
diately. 

" Have yon discovered who are fee guilty par¬ 
ties V* she asked. * 

" I have my suspicions as to one of them, but 
no proof at present In spite of all I have told 
you, unless I Can bring home fee crime to some 
one else, it will go hard wife fee young sailor. 
You must exouse me, BUen, for the present I 
must devote every minute of my spam time be¬ 
fore fee trial searching for proof. I must tee 
fee prisoner, visit some One in fee neighborhood, 
and then return to New York. You may expect 
to see me again in a few days at fertbest” 

So saying, I hunted from fee house. 1 woe 
very quick hi my movements, and in a vary short 
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Space of that, I had procured an order for ad- 
minion to the primer, and was alone with him. 
We conversed together for half an hour, and 
although in the interview I did not gain any 
more proofs, it confirmed my previous opinion* 
I parted with young Bartlett after ^having in* 
faaed hope and comfort in his heart! bat without 
letting him know my suspieioro. 

When I loft the prison in Hudson, I re-croesed 
the river, and directed my steps to the residence 
of Captain Larkin. I soon arrived there, and 
giving my name to a servant, I was shown into 
the parlor. In a few minutes I was ushered 
into his bed-room, for he had bad an attack of 
gout the day before and could not leave his 
Chamber. I found Captain Larkin to he a man 
about sixty years of age, very hale and hearty¬ 
looking, but evidently vary fond of the good 
things of this life. 

“Captain,” said I, aa I entered; “I am a 
detective officer from New York, and have come 
dawn here to make inquiries concerning this re¬ 
cent murder. I thought perhaps you could give 
me some information about it?" 

“ What information can I give yon ?" growled 
the captain. 

“Did you not visit the deceased on the even¬ 
ing of the day he wue murdered ?" 

"I did." 

“ What passed at that interview 1" 

“ Nothing particular. Mr. Braddock informed 
me that he had had a row with a young man 
named Bartlett, and bad turned him out of 
doors." 

“ That is very important testimony," I re¬ 
plied ; “for U proves a motivs for the deed on 
the pert of the prisoner." 

“ They tell me the proof is perfectly over¬ 
whelming against him," said the captain, with 
aautothing lake exultation in bis voice. 

“Beyond all cavil," I replied, glancing fur¬ 
tively round the apartment My eyes rested on 
the sheath of a bowie-knife which lay on the 
bureau. There was no weapon in it 

“ When is the murderer to be tried ?” he ask¬ 
ed, carelessly. • 

“ The court opens in about four or five days," 
l returned; “ I suppose he wifi be tried then." 

“ Shall I be summoned as a witness t ” 

“I should suppose so," I returned; “as I 
before said, your evidence is most important" 

I had now got all the information I required, 
and rose to go. My hat was placed on the 
bureau near the empty sheath. I picked up my 
hat, and while addressing some remarks to Cap¬ 
tain I*rkin, put it down again, taking care, how¬ 
ever, to bring the sheath next to me, my hat 


being between it and the man I suspected. By 
this means I managed, to pick up the sheath and 
convey it to my pocket without being seen. 

I then took my leave, skaking hands with 
Larkin. I noticed particularly at this moment, 
that the latter wore a plain gold ring on the mid¬ 
dle finger of Ms right hand. 

I again crossed over to Hudson, and easily ob¬ 
tained permission, to examine the knife with 
which the deed had been committed. As I sus¬ 
pected, I found it fitted exactly into the empty 
sheath which I had abstracted from Captain 
Larkin’s residence. * I immediately bent my steps 
to the railway depot. I congratulated myself on 
my good fortune, for I felt certain I had dis¬ 
covered one of the murderers ; at the same time 
I was fully aware that unless I could discover 
the other, the case would not be complete. 

•The next day, as soon as I had breakfasted* 
I proceeded immediately to the Bank of America, 
situated in Wall Street. The bank bad just 
opened. 

“Is the president In?" I asked of the cashier, 
whom I knew quite well. 

“ You WiH find hftn in hi# pri vate room,“ re¬ 
plied the officer; “ you know the way*" 

“Yes, thank you," I returned, and walked 
straight op to the door and knocked, and wan 
told to “ come in " 

“ How are yon, Mr. Barnard ?” said I, shak¬ 
ing hands with a fine grav-headed old man. 

“How are yon, Brampton?” returned the 
president. “I suppose you want to make 
another investment 1" 

“Not exactly," I returned, laughing; “I 
don’t make money quite so fast; my business is 
of a very differeat.description. I wish to know, 
in the first piece, if within the last day or two, 
you have had a note presented at your bank for 
payment, with the name torn off?" , 

“ I will inquire; but why do you ask ?" asked 
the banker, looking very much surprised. 

“ Give me the information first, and then I wifi 
explain everything." 

The bank p res id ent left the room, and returned 
again in a minute or two. 

“ There has bsen no snth bill paid," said he, 
as he entered the room. 

“Iam rejoiced to hear it," I returned, taking 
from my vest pocket the scrap of paper I had 
picked up in the bed-chamber of the murdered 
man. 

“Do yon recognise that writing?" I asked, 
giving it to Mr. Barnard. 

“ Certainly, it is my signature, and by two 
dots at the end, I know it was originally attach¬ 
ed to a hundred dollar hilt" 
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“ Well, then, die man Who potasses llid ether 
portion of this bifi is the murderer of Mr. Brad- 
dock, the account of which Jon must have read 
In the papers; he will present the bill for pay¬ 
ment soon. I Want yon to detain 1dm when he 
does so, and send fbr me." 

“ I will do so willingly—but explain f" 

I entered Into fail explanation of all matters 
connected with die blunder, rind my own sus¬ 
picions, cautioning him, however, to be secret 
When I had finished, I left the bank and returned 
home. 

Three days elapsed, and I received no com¬ 
munication fhm ta banker. But I was not idle 
during this time. In the first place, I obtained 
the very best counsel I could procure in New 
York. The fourth day dawned and I began to 
grow nervous. I could find no trace of the party 
I was seeking, and young Bartlett's trial was to 
begin next day. About efteVen o'clock, however, 
I received the following note: 

“ Bank otAxomto*, Wall Strwt Dtoember, 18—. 

“Leak 8m,—The note has just been pre¬ 
sented. We have the man in custody. Come 
as once. Yaws truly, 8. Y. Bamako." 

I jumped into a carriage, and was whirled at 
a rapid pace down Broadway to Wall Street. 
I entered the bank, and was at once shown into 
the private room, where I found the man seated 
who had presented the note, and two policemen 
in plain clothes on each side of him. He was a 
rough looking man, who had evidently been a 
sailor. He said Ms name was Martin. The 
man looked dogged and determined. His fea¬ 
tures were contracted Into a scowl, and he seemed 
•angry at being detained. 

•‘What am Ihere for, I should like to know?" 
he exclaimed. In a gruff voice. “‘YU make you 
smart for this, I can tell yon—you'll just see If I 
wont bring an action against you for false im¬ 
prisonment, that's all." 

The policeman made no reply, hut handed me 
the note which the man had presented for pay¬ 
ment I examined it closely and found a small 
portion at the bottom of it had been tom off. 
The portion I had found !* the murdered man'* 
chamber exactly supplied the deficiency. Mar¬ 
tin watched me scrutinizing the note. 

“Is the hfil a bad onet" Said the ruffian. 
“ Perhaps that's What yon are keeping me for, 
if so, I can tell yon who gave It to me." 

“ We know that already," said I, carelessly. 

“ Come now, that’s a Whopper! 1 date bet 
you what yon like, you can't tell me who gave 
me that note." 

“ To show you that we know more than yon 
suspect," I returned, “I wifi tell you that Okp- 


ttinLariri* of Athens gave -yeti that fife bflL" 

Martin tamed pale, and seemed uneasy for a 
minute or two-^but be recovered himself. 

“ Come, that's a good guess" he re pli e d , 
with bravado. “Perhaps you would like to 
know what he gave it me fori" 

“ We do know," I replied, quietly. 

“ How—what ?" stammered Martin. 

“Irepeat, we know that he gave it you for 
assis t ing him to murder Mr. Braddock. Ah, 
you start 1 To shew you how much we know, 
I will detail to you how you did the deed. In 
the first place he provided the knife—you both 
managed to get into the boose without being 
heard. You entered Hr. Braddock*» bedroom; 
Larkin srised the unfortunate old man, and 
placed his hand over the mouth of your victim, 
while you committed the deed. Captain Larkin, 
then and there, with the Moody corpse of your 
victim looking you fall In the face, paid you a 
portion of the wages of your crime, in shape of 
fate hundred doliar Mil which I hold in my hand. 
You then proceeded with cautious steps into the 
barn where yon had previously seen Leonard 
Bartlett enter. You entered without awakening 
him, and thrust the bloody instrument with which 
yon had committed, the crime into a trass of hay 
in such a manner that It might easily be dis¬ 
covered ; and now, John Martin, I arrest you 
for the wilfal murder of Mr. Braddock." 

As I proceeded to describe the maimer in 
which fae deed was committed, a fcarfal change 
came over the ruffian’s face. He tuned as pale 
as death, and when I had concluded he fell back 
in hi i seat apparently deprived of consciousness. 
1* a few urinates he recovered a hide. 

“I will deny nothing— I trill confess all," 
replied Martin; completely cowed. “ I acknow¬ 
ledge I did the deed, but it was at the In stigati o n 
of Captain Larkin. Answer me one que stion 
has he confessed?" 

I paused a moment before replying, at the 
same time scrutinizing Marti* very closely, as If 
I would road hi* very soul. I saw that the vil¬ 
lain’s eyes ^ero gleaming with unconquerable 
I hate, and I immediately made up my mind whit 
course u> punrae. 

“He has not," I replied; “nor does be even 
know that his crime is discovere d ." 

A gleam of satisfaction shot through Martin’s 
eyes. 

“Then how did yriu find out all the particu¬ 
lars 1" he atad. 

“ Never mind how we found them out, suffice 
it »o say that we know afi." 

“I see you do. Then Captain Laridn has no 
suspicion that Ml is dteeoveted 1" 
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" None in the world." 

“The*toad me to* magktmttthat Lway 
make ifall ooufe sri om mid if X mm mdy bang 
font wretch, I will die wittingly^ myself.'* 

This wm exactly what I wanted, and I lost bo 
time in acting on the s u gg est i on We att aA 
jevroed to the — tr eat magistrate's eflo% where 
Martin made a foil ceifoaaioi which was d uly 
rig— 1 and wit—seed 

From it, it appealed that Larkin had Martia 
in hie power, from the fact that jeers before the 
lkiter had forge* hit n*a— lea—te. The law- 
silk the k— of which would involve the mv» 
rendering op of nearly all Captain Lashing 
est at e , woaid undoubtedly hare been derided 
agriort hifa, If Mr. Braddoek were notdkp—d 
of before the dap of triaL Laririn^ who aerapM 
at no crime, made the desperate reseive to kill 
feta; aad seat for Martin to do the deed for him. 
Ha determined, however, before proceeding to 
the last extremity, to paj a visit to Ms intended 
ririlm, and see If he—aid by any me— effort a 
compromise with hie opponent. Ha found, how 
ever, that Mr, Braddoek was tee math excited 
to enter on any business matter, be having jest 
tamed young Bartlett ont of bis boose. When 
Larkin r et am ed home be found Martin waiting 
for him; he proposed at onoa that the latter 
should murder the old gentleman, and threw the 
guilt on the yoaqg sailer, fit promised te give 
Martin $500 in five monthly payments of $100 
deeh. The aaifor weald not con—t unless Lar¬ 
kin weald hii—rif amfol in the murder. This, 
after some hesitation, the captain consented te <k>> 
aad tbey both ef them went 4o Mr. Braddftck’s 
house. It was yet too oerly for the neeemplish- 
meat of their purpose, aad they waited aad 
watched. While lying in ambush, they saw the 
jwang sailor enter the hem, and t e a m e diately 
annnfcsed that be had taken refuge there for the 
night Thep the—hod until afi the he—e had 
retired, and then oommitted the deed exactly in 
the method I had tmeed one 

Aker Martin had a—do this coafomften he was 
conveyed to the Tombs. Armed with ttuse—* 
fami ne, I i—rttntriy left for Hudson. I had 
it in my power to stay the trial, but I determined 
te wllow ft to proceed to a certain point /That 
same night 1 was closeted until a late hour with 
the young sailor's counsel. 

The town of Hedsed was in a state of great 
—tla—eat on than—mingofthe tori ef I sensed 
Bartlett, for the witfri murder of Mr. Bsaddeck. 
Net that any one had any donbt about the mat 
tea, for the whole oasumuaity looked onLeonenl’t 
guilt as certain. But the wealth of the vkriaa, 
the youth of the offender, aad the supposed me* 


thus whfch bal e s — e d him to commit foe—k 
fandaU made a deep public impression, and at 
an early hour the courtroom was crowded to 
excess. , 

As for Leonard himself, he agw the time for 
hie trial approach with something like apathy. 
He was entirely ignorant as to the defence to bp 
adopted, bat ha felt strong in his own innocence^ 
and calmly waited until that innocence should be 
made manifest For public opinion he did not 
earn one groat Ha knew that EUen believed 
him guiltless, and that was sufficient for him. 

Elle n Braddoek was more nervous and anx¬ 
ious than any one eke. I had not told her my 
discovery, but in-order to assuage her fears, I 
had hinted very strongly that the young man 
would be acquitted. Still them appeared to be 
some doubt about the matter, and until that was 
satisfied, she frit considerable anxiety. At task 
the court was opened, and the prisoner’s counsel 
declared he was qaite ready for trial. The pror 
secutkra was conducted by two lawyers of 
eminence, and o— of them immediately op—ed 
foe case. 

He spoke in a ealm, dispassionate manner; 
died riming all oratory, he gave, a plain state¬ 
ment ef what he expected to be able to prove. 
He traced the prisoner from his first entrance 
into the house. He dwelt particularly ou the 
quarrel, and the words which the young man bad 
been heard to utter. He then gave a vivid de¬ 
scription of the finding of the body, and the trac¬ 
ing to the place where the prisoner had secreted 
himself. He managed the speech in such a 
maimer, that he left the motive to be implied 
rather than distinctly stated 

When he had concluded, a murmur can 
through the court The jury looked convinced 
already, and everybody wondered wbat possible 
defence could he made ftgainqtso plain a case. 
Leonard himself was astonished at the fearful 
—ray of ri—mstanrial evidence against him, 
and glanced at hie counsel as, if he would read 
from the expression of their faces whether there 
was—y hope for him. But be could learn noth¬ 
ing from them; they looked grave, but perfectly 
impassible. As for Ellen, when she beard % the 
counsel’s opening address, her heart sunk within 
her, and she gazed in mute despair on her lover. 

The first witness called was Bridget Murphy. 
She deposed that she was a domestic, in the em¬ 
ployment of the late Mr. Braddoek; that on the 
evening of fog day of the murder she carried 
candles into Mr. Brafidock’s study, and at the* 
moment she opened the door, she beard the priB^ 
oner at the bar exclaim in a loud and excited 1 
voice, “ Mark my words, sir, as sure as you now 
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Hve, you irO! repent your conduct* 6fte also 
deposed that as be left the room, he repealed, 
“You will bitterly repent this infamous pro¬ 
ceeding.” 

When the counsel for the prosecution bad ob¬ 
tained the foregoing evidence, he sat down, 
expecting that his witness would have to under¬ 
go a severe cross examination; but, flo his great 
surprise, the counsel for the defence declined to 
cross examine. 

Several witnesses were now called one after 
another, who deposed to the finding of the body, 
and the knife with which the deed had been com¬ 
mitted, and the tracing of the Mood to the barn 
Where the prisoner was discovered asleep. To 
die supreme astonishment of all present, die 
prisoner's counsel did not pot a single question 
to any of these witnesses. The curiosity of the 
counsel for the prosecution became very great, to 
know what line of defence they would adopt; 
they almost imagined they had given up all idea 
of defence at all. 

When the constable who had made the arrest 
deposed to a speech made by the prisoner, In 
which he asked, before anything about a murder 
having been committed was mentioned, “if they 
meant to accuse him of having committed mur¬ 
der 1” the judge threw down his pen as if It were 
useless to go on further. 

“|Have you any more witnesses for the prose¬ 
cution 1” asked the judge, of the prosecuting 
attorney. 

“ One more, your honor,” replied the lawyer. 

“ Is it necessary to call him 1” returned the 
judge. “ I do not see how yon can make your 
case stronger.” 

* We purpose to show by him, the motive the 
prisoner had in committing the murder.” 

“Well, as you like.” 

“ Call Captain ^Larkin,” said the attorney, to 
the clerk of the court 

The name was called, and there was a pro¬ 
found silence in the court The name, position 
and wealth of the witness had raised everybody’s 
cariosity. The name was called a second time; 
a flight movement became perceptible in the 
body of the court, and Captain Larkin slipped 
Into the witness box. He looked rather pale, 
but appealed perfectly self-possessed. 

“ Your name, I believe, is Robert Larkin 1” 
•aid the prosecuting attorney. 

“It is.” 

“ Where do you live V ' • 

“Rear Athens, about two miles from tile res¬ 
idence of the deceased.” 

“Did yon pay a visit to the deceased, on tile 
day that he was murdered 1" 


“ I did " 

“ Relate whet pessed at that interview.” 

“He told me feat timprieonsr had thaandecity 
to ask Mm for Ms daughter's hand, and that 
they had a violent quartet, and that he had dis¬ 
missed him from the home.” 

“ That will do, sir, you may stand down,” said 
the eouneel for the preseeutiou. 

“Stop,sir!” said the onmeri for the deface, 
rising for the first time. “.I bane a few ques¬ 
tions to ask you.” 

An expression of surprise run through the 
whole court, in which uvea the judge participated* 
U seamed so strange that the eouneel for the 
defence should fix upon Such an unimportant 
witness to cross svaarins, when thtp had net 
put a tfogls question to any of the others. 

“ Captain Ladria,” said young Bartfott's law¬ 
yer, “will you please to taU the court and jmy 
the motive of yottr visit to Mr. Bmddefa an 
that day r 

“I went teem him about a lawsuit in whfcfc 
we were concerned.” 

“ You wese opposed to each other 4n tide law¬ 
suit, were you noli” 

“Yes” 

“Theerne was to oomeup for trial fame* 
diately, was it nett” 

“ Yea.” 

“ Mr. Bvaddeck’t death will put au end to the 
suit, will knott” 

“ I vetee to answer impertinent questions, and 
appeal to the const to su ppo rt am,” repiisdtfa 

“ Thkox a ari Uathm appears to um to hequftfta 
foreign to the bene,” arid the judge; “and the 
whuees feat liberty to answer the questions or 
not, as he thinks fit.” 

“Watt, it k not matfaaL I have another 
q ue sti o n to ask, however, whic h I insist on 
befog answered. “ Do you knew a man of the 
nama el lAwtinf” 

Captain Larkin gmw pale and livid. 

“Ideolfoa to answer the question,” he stam¬ 
mered, at last. 

“ I inriet an an answer, it k material to the 
defame.” 

“ What do you expect to peeve by kt” asked 
the judge. 

“I expect to he able to peeve,” saidthe law¬ 
yer, in a loud votes, “timt the prisoner is the 
victim of a hem mospfoaty, and finally, I expeet 
to be able to fix tide crime an the guilty 
p arti es . ” 

The most intense ex nit em m l tun through dm 
court. No oie had the least idea what was to 
oome. 
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Marita,” replied 


afterw ards , my wife and mpaelf received an in¬ 
vitation to attend the marriage ceremony of 
Leonard Bartlett and Ellen Braddock. 


« You had 
ffaejodge. 

14 1 de know a ; 


“Did not this men, Martin, virit you at you 
hoase on the day of the murder f And did yon. 
dot there and then make him a pecuniary offer, 
to do a certain piece of busfamaa far yonf” 

14 1 decline answering any of thcee questions,” 
aiM Captain Larkin, who was now pale and 


“The eeert mast anppert te ukases in this 
earn,"arid the judge; 44 the witness ie natboaad 
* criminate himself, and theeonit further ob- 
serrea that he cannot see what all this has to do 
with the matter is question* Bren s a p posing 
all this to be true, it does not exonerate, the 
prisoner at the bar from haring eatnmkted the 


44 Of coarse, I submit with deference to the 
opinion of the eeurt* and will leave this part of 
tesatgect. I will new ask the witness one or 
two more qaestions, and ten I hove done* 
44 Does this sheath belong to yon t” continued 
the lawyer, holding op the sheath I had ah* 
•traded. 

The wily villain gased on the evidence of Ms 
gaflt with a tend glass. Bis faoe oasuaed a 
gmmishhne; ha saw hhnsatf hemmed in and 
vainly triad to extricate himself. He gasped* 
bet aoAoands fmn sd from his lipe. 

“I wM not detain the court longer by aa e&> 
ssrinarian of tea witem. ” arid the attm* 
far the defence. M I beg to hand In a confession 
made by one John Martin, and daly attested, in 
whkhte said John Mamin confcssm that he 
is the murders* of Mr. Bcaddosk, rided and 
abetted by Csptrin Larhhs P 

The whams no soone r heard this* ten ha nt- 
tmed a load groan, and fell into the witness box 
inmnrite A seme of indescribable ceufcsicft 
fall ow e d, in the midst of whlehte Judge dim eie d 
the jury to rstnrn a verdist of 44 not guilty,” 


The seme moment that Laonmd Bartlett fed 
te felon's deck. Captain Larkin was co nvey ed 
v into a felon's celL 


I shall not attem pt to d sae rih s Bttartjoy at 
te release of her lover. Leonard at that mo¬ 
ment was the happi ei t man la the wor l d al l 
his tsoobfes had amtlecUato te air, for ho was 
te accepted lovnr of tenohlaat, te hem and te 
most courageous girl in te United Btatee-et 
least, that was Ms opiate. 


trial* cond em n ed and executed. Martin was 
im pris oned hi te tote Prison far life. A year 


AVARICE OUTWITTED. 

The case of John Eyre, Esq., who, though 
worth upwards of £30,000 was convicted at toe 
Old Bailey, and eentenoed to transportation, was 
rendered more memorable by te opportunity 
which it gave Junius U^mpeach the integrity of 
Lord Mansfield, who was supposed to have erred 
in admitting him to bail. An anecdote is related 
of Mr. Eyre, which shows in a striking manner 
te depravity of his heart, and may help to ac¬ 
count for the meanness of the crime of which he 
was convicted. An ancle of his, a man of very 
considerable property, made bis will in favor of 
a clergyman, who was his intimate frieod, and 
committed i£ unknown to the rest of the family* 
to his custody. However, not long before his 
death, having altered his mind with regard to 
the disposal of his wealth, be made another will* 
in which he left te clergyman only £500, leav¬ 
ing the balk of his large property to his nephew 
and heir-atlaw, Mr. Eyre. Soon after the old 
gentleman's death, Mr. Eyre, rummaging over 
his drawers, found this last will, and perceiving 
te legacy of £500 in it for te clergyman, with¬ 
out any hesitation er scrapie of conscience, pot 
it in the fire, and took poss es sion of te whole 
effects, in consequence of his uncle’s being sup¬ 
posed to have died intestate. The clergyman 
coming to town soon after, and inouiring into 
the circumstances of his old friend's death, asked 
him if he had made any will before he died ; on 
being answered by Mr. Eyre In the negative, te 
clergyman very coolly pat his hand in his pocket 
and pulled out te former will, which had been 
committed to his care, in which Mr. Eyre had 
bequeathed him the whole of his fortune, amount¬ 
ing to several thousand pounds, excepting a leg¬ 
acy of £500 to his nephew. 


THE POISONED VALLEY.. 

Mr. London, who visited te poisoned Upas 
Valley at Betur, in Java, gives the following de¬ 
scription of It: According to the statement of 
Mr. London* this valley is twenty mile* in ex* 
teat* and of a eeasidecable width; it unseats a 
most desolate appearance, te surface being ster¬ 
ile and without any vegetation. Tbe valley con¬ 
tains numerous skeletons of mammalia and bird. 
In one cnee te skeleton of a human being was 
seen, with te head resting upon te right hand. 
According to tradition, it is said that the neigh¬ 
boring tnbes were in the habit of driving tneir 
criminals into the valley to expiate their crimes. 
Mr. London tried te experiment of lowering 
some dogs and fowls into te valley, and in ev¬ 
ery case animation became quickly suspended* 
although life was prolonged in some Instances for 
ten minutes. The valley proved to be te cra¬ 
ter of an extinct volcano* in which carbonic gas 
is generated, like the Grotto del Cane at Naples. 
The fabulous influence imputed to the Upas tree 
is, therefore, without fbundition, te mortality 
being caused solely by the deleterious agency of 
the gas. 
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LUSHES FOB AN ALBUM. 

BY K. B. BOBDTSOM. 

Sweet friend, I’re turned these pages o'er 
With many a gentle sigh, 

And asked, shall this lore’s blooming wreath 
Wither, and fede,and die? 

Will the kind wishes here inscribed 
Above each well-loved name 
Live, as the fleeting years speed oh. 

In word and deed the same? 

Will bo food eye, new beaming bright 
Upon thy dawning day, 

In after yean grow hard and stern, 

And frowning turn away ? 

Will no warm band that takes thine own 
With close and oovdial grasp, 

In ftiture days be coldly given, 

Or shun thy proffered clasp? 

Will these who ting thy praises now 
E’er play the traitor’s part, 

And with the slanderer’s venomed sting 
Pierce thy pure, trusting heart? 

May Heaven forbid! though stormy paths 
Thy feet will oft-times tread, 

Mays’t thou ne’er moorn with bitter team 
Sweet friendship cold and dead. 

[orwisal.] 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

BT FRED. W. MURRAY. 

It was just growing dusk in the English lane 
through which Sir Bodolph Warwick grided hie 
Weary bone. The lane waa bordered by hedges 
of hawthorn, white with bloom, sweet with fra¬ 
grance. Beyond, the fields luxuriant with the 
heavy grass, bow ripe for the mower, lay still and 
bea utif ul in the soft foiling shadows. Farther on, 
a half mile or more away, rose the tower of the 
church in the village toward which ha waa trav¬ 
elling. Though Us imagination waa net of the 
most vivid, Sir Rodofph reedfly saw, in Ms 
mind's eye, the smoking cheer, the tankard of 
foaming ale, and the hospitable rest which the 
King's Anns offered matt comers. It was pleas¬ 
ant to anticipate, and enlivened by expectation, 
the baronet urged his horse to a canter and sang 
as he went. 

Several things had pat Sir Bodolph in good 


humor. WMMU fob week be h i d hem at court 
and been graciously notioed by his aovmrign* 
Later, he had crossed the e ouniry to some out¬ 
lying estates belonging to his property, and waa 
returning to Me own house with a plethoric 
wallet. 

Sir Bodolph was, besides, na f s a My gay an* 
hopeful, trusting mao loo often, not neoovdlng to 
their deserts, bat aoeoiding to his own conscious 
ness of integrity. A few pace# hi the sear, rods 
his valet, a Frenchman, whom he had found 
abroad, and who bad been in hit service a half 
year—a kee n -e y e d , agile follow, he had won Sir 
RodoipfcTs good will by Ms marry tamper and 
alacrity to serve. 

"Francois," nailed Sir Bodolph. The vriet 
rode to Ms aide. 

" Bo yoo know, Francois, that I have a huge 
sum of money in my pocket—not less, indeed, 
than a thousand poondsl" 

" A large sum, indeed. Sir Bodolph, to bavwin 
charge u p s o nd a lonely road as dna. Am 
there no highwayman fothia s ectio n t" 

"I wort not, yotti there wem I have my pis¬ 
tol* and your valor, Francois, would aland ua in 
good stead" 

"Ay, my master, you may tfustme" said 
dm vatst^ at the same time throwing upon Sir 
Bodolph a sly, s id elong gimme, fali of rigrift- 
oeane. 

" That 1 do, my brans fellow, bus ftoA yon, 
yonder is the King's Arms. Abram of potted 
ptgooos and a tankard of afo wilirot corns aarim 

They put thrir homes famohtmt and prmsntly 
o ade r o d the lawn. Itwar&a rid and pi star mqao 
Bagiish vlllagh, tjuriat aaibenutifcfc 

The gray atone church, m omgm wn and ivy- 
covered, scoodbrif way up she p rin aipri s treet. 
The haanhie b sttagw of the rills gem had a-plww* 
am, bomnUlmahr, and eUldmriaveioaa and tha 
iatsrohangt of happy talk wanton within them, 
and aiuuad the open doors. The ion rrewnad 
the brow of a hill, and was ovieehsriswsi by two 
mqjestis English elms, from wham bough the 
slga-boasd was pandaat, swaying and washing 
as the branch rose and fell in the evening hmsan. 

A most hoepiribfto floor was the King's Anns. 
It wuilmft and law, land wide. Broad, aom* 
fbrfahla amts mn she vrbois imgdi of the plan- 
zaa, armwhairt staod by the windawv, and them 
ws a suggestive odor flaming upward boa th* 
kfoehan, oaiSpoonflod of brefling manta, dainty* 
paddinga, and the fregmnna nf me. The gmat 
doom wmo thrown lovingly open, and the tall 
desk looked hmigaly down with ita fern of 
smoky whim aud tiehad a rfomry wrirnma 
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“A comfor fo b la pfoee, Francois," add 
9far Bodoiph, m he made preparations to die* 
Meant at the piassa. 

The rafet sprang to assist Mm, and flinging 
die saddle-bags upon hie shoulders, followed hie 
master up the steps. The landlord, a tall, wiry. 
Shrewd, eager looking man, quite unlike the 
typical landlord of romaneee and plays, ap¬ 
proached the door. 

41 Good evening, friend/ 4 said Sir Bodoiph 
eheerily. “ Are yon mine host of the King's 
Anne?" 

“Atyour service, sir ” 

“ And your name 

“John Bradleigh.” * 

u A good name, and boom by an honest fol¬ 
low, I make no doubt. Now get me a room rea* 
dy; let Francois, my valet, sleep next nee, and 
meantime some supper. Now do thyself and thy 
house credit, my friend. 1 was novpr in these 
parts before." 

“AH shall be Tight, dr. Tear honor shell 
have no occasion to find fault." 

44 Very good. Francois, do you keep a sharp 
eye upon those bugs." 

.The landlord glanced keenly at the luggage, 
and then said blandly: 

• “The King's Arne is perfectly safe-will 
your honor walk this way V 9 Be led the way 
tb an apartment at the rear of the house, whence 
proceeded the sound of many laughing and the 
clatter of knives and {flams. 

*t You will find good oempaay here, sir/ 1 said 
Bradleigh, throwing open the door. 

Two gentlemen, young, handsome, and high¬ 
bred, bowed courteously to the new comer and 
bade him welcome to the board. They were two 
friends, follow-students, upon a pedestrian excur¬ 
sion through the country. The cider of the two 
was called Kennedy, the other, Aylmer. Sir 
Bodoiph sat down, the fresh viands wore brought, 
and after his first, sharp appetite, the trie gssrw 
costal and confidential. 

“ This is an bonsai place, I hope, 44 said Sir 
Bodoiph. “ Do yon know anything of its rep¬ 
utation?" 

41 The reputation of the house is of the bmt," 
•aid Kennedy, “bat the landlord is new to the 
country. He is well spoken o t, however. 44 

“I pray he may be hanert/ 4 rejoined Sir 
Bodoiph/ 4 for I have with me* thousand pound* 
which I have just received, befog part of my 
r en tal ." 

At this momentthelaodlDvd entered, bringing 
some portion of the deseert. The two fiiehdt 
ecohenged glances. When the landlord present¬ 
ly withdrew, Ajimtr remarked: 


“Ton have year servant with yon? 49 

“ Yes, and a good fellow, too. 44 

44 Then, if you will allow me to suggest, I 
would recommend that he sleep in a room out¬ 
side your own. The house may be honest, hut 
there is no barm in taking precautions. 44 

“Thankyou; I .will see toil. A thousand 
pounds would be no light loss wen if a man es¬ 
caped with his life." 

l^e evening passed. Sir Bodoiph retired at 
an early hour, and overcome with fatigue and 
hearty eating, was soon sleeping soundly. The 
two friends also retired to their room, which was 
opposite Sir Bodotph 4 s. 

44 A very confidential person is our new ac¬ 
quaintance," remained Kennedy. 

44 Yes, foolish fellow, prating of his money. 
For my part I do not like the looks of that valet 
of his—a sly, hang dog oast of countenance that 
never bodes good. Did yon not think so?" 

44 1 am no physiognomist; and Aylmer, I 
doubt your power of divining. Who took Lady 
Fanny Beresford for the soul of honor/ till ho 
proved her to artful coquette?" 

44 Nay, Kennedy, that does not discredit my 
art. Who can read women with their chameleon 
feces?" 

A little gay banter succeeded this, and then 
the two frie n ds composed themselves to sleep. 

It was close upon midnight before either again 
awoke. 

Let os now follow our lively French valet to 
his chamber. He kpowt that the precious sad¬ 
dle bags are safe by (he side of his master's pil¬ 
low. Ho knows that the key which unlooks them 
is in his master's wallet He hears Sir Ro- 
dolph's heavy, stertorous breathing. He, too, is 
fatigued, yet be does not sleep. He tosses rest¬ 
lessly from aide to side, frequently ejaculating in 
French. It grew towards midnight. The moan, 
which had shone softly upon the leaves of the 
great elms owhangtag the roe^ dropped below 
the horisoh. The house was perfectly stiH. 
Outsido, the animals, lying in the great barn¬ 
yard, were also silent. The housedog wet asleep 
in his kennel. It wne just upon the stroke of 
twelve. Then Francois arose, muttering in a 
whisper—" yes, yes, my master, you may trust 
•Francois.' 1 

Kennedy awoke ; presently* through some in¬ 
definable, mysterious sympathy, Aylmer awoke* 
also. 

41 It must be near midnight," said Kennedy. 

“Yea. The meenie set. How very still It 
is, and yet I seem to hear singular noises. 4 ' 

44 One always does in the night* If there are 
any spirits that have their homes in old galleries 
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and behind creaking doors,they hold carnival at 
this hoar. Everything is bewitched as it grows 
near twelve—the wind rises, the sign-board 
creaks, the sash clatters, the floor boards give as 
if a foot pressed them. What a mysterious hoar 
it is 1 People die oftenest at midnight, and often 
the last great change comes upon the side at that 
time. Once, when I was a boy—are yon listen¬ 
ing to me ?” 

“ Partly, and partly I am listening to see¬ 
thing else. Do yon hear anything ?” There 
was a pause. / 

“ It is the sough of the wind.” 

“ I pray Heaven it may be—but—listen 1” 

Suddenly Kennedy sprang erect. 

“ Aylmer, it is a groan! Up, for the love of 
heavenI” 

Neither hesitated longer. They seised their 
pistols, which were loaded. 

“ Softly, now. Histl” 

They opened the door silently and stepped 
noiselessly into the halt A light shone out un¬ 
der the door of Sir Bodolph’s room. 

“ Open qaickly and rash in without warning,” 
whispered Kennedy, as another low moan smote 
their ears. 

Aylmer’s hand is npon the lock. The next 
instant the door is flung wide open, the two 
friends are within the room—bat great heaven! 
what do they see? Sir Bodolph lies weltering in 
his blood, and over him, with a light in one hand 
and a knife in the other, stands the landlord of 
the King’s Arms, John Bradleigh. 

For one moment both stood petrified with hor¬ 
ror ; then Kennedy, with quickness and dexteri¬ 
ty, had disarmed the murderer—for that he was 
such, none could doubt—shooting, “ help hare! 
bring help!” 

A door was burst open, and the valet, Fran¬ 
cois, appeared, apparently just risen. 

“ What is it? My master—O, my master 1” 
he shrieked, rushing forward and embracing the 
inanimate body. “ Wretch,” he cried, turning 
to Bradleigh, “ wretch, you have murdered him!” 

“ Ton lie, sooundrei. Unhand me, gentlemen, 
you am making a .great mistake.” 

M You have made a mistake, man, which will 
eoet you your life,” apid Kennedy, sternly. 
“ Bring hither some ropes. He must be bound.” 

" Let me go, I say I I am innocent 1 I did 
not harm the man. I call God to witness that I 
am as innooent as yon.” 

“ 0, yes, you are innocent—befe-tfioM*—you 
shall prove that,” sneered Francois, capering 
about like one frantic with grief. 

“ Be quiet, Francois; assist us in securing the 
murderer,” commanded Aylmer. 


Bradleigh was hound wfeh ropes, and taken 
down stain. Upon examination. Sir Bodolph 
was found to be quite dead. The saddle-bags 
had been rifled of the money, his watch and a 
valuable snuff-box were both missing, but, 
strange to say, the most careful search, instituted 
at that time, and afterward renewed, failed to 
discover anything of the missing treasures. 
Down in the bar-room a crowd soon collected 
around the inn-keeper. He stoutly denied the 
commission of the crime. He had heard a noise, 
he said, suspected mischief was afloat, and, arm¬ 
ing himself for defence, proceeded towards the 
chamber whence the souiri came. On arriving 
there, he was struck damn with horror upon see¬ 
ing Sir Bodolph lying wounded and just breath¬ 
ing his last. 

Of course, this story was derided, and Brad- 
leigh’s protestations were unheeded. At day¬ 
light a jus^oe of the peace was sent for, and an 
examination took place. So patent were the ev¬ 
idences of his guilt, that he was committed with¬ 
out the slightest hesitation. 

Far and widespread the news of this extraor¬ 
dinary murder. In every company it became 
the topic of conversation, and there were for 
who doubted Bradleigh’s guilt He was held in 
the utmost detestation, and the circumstances 
were considered as aggravating the crime. To 
add to the sympathy felt for the unfortunate Sir 
Bodolph, stories of his geniality, generosity, and 
good-humor quickly found their way to the pop¬ 
ular ear. No one was more diligent in circula¬ 
ting these tales than the valet, Francois. Sines 
the commitment of the supposed murderer, his 
grief, at first overwhelming, bad all bean merged 
in an eager dmire to procure the conviction of 
the criminal. 

Now came on the assises at Oxford. 

Upon being brought before the court, Brad- 
leigb, contrary to the advice of his counsel, 
pleaded met guilty, but against such a strong chain 
of circumstances, leading directly towards an un¬ 
favorable conclusion, his unsupported declaration 
could have but little weight, and found no favor. 
Public opinion was strongly adverse to the 
prisoner. 

The court room was thronged, and the excite¬ 
ment reached a high pitch, The personal popu¬ 
larity of Sir Bodolph drear crowds of high-bred 
ladies, who l iste n ed with intense interest to all 
the painful details. The attorney for the prose¬ 
cution recapitulated with great art all the circum¬ 
stances attending the m urder—Sir Bodolph’s ar¬ 
rival att he inn at nightfall, the still twilight, the 
quiet, country landscape, the peaceful village, 
the* ingenuous confidence x>f the traveller, hisun- 
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suspecting trust In bis host, the dark midnight, 
the setting moon, hiding her face from the cruel 
deed, the stealthy step of the murderer, the sleep- 
fag, unconscious face of hb victim, the deadly 
thrust, the terror, the momentary agony, were all 
painted in the most vivid colon. The great au¬ 
dience shook under hb words. Sobs broke forth, 
delicate women fainted, strong men wiped away 
the perspiration from pallid brbws. 

After the first excitement had passed, people 
looked at the prisoner. He was evidently strug¬ 
gling with some deep emotion. His lips quiv¬ 
ered, the muscles of hb face contracted, he was 
ghastly white. 

Upon being asked what he had to say in hb 
defhnce, and urged to lighten hb guilt by confes¬ 
sion, the wretched man rose, and after two or 
three ineffectual attempts to speak, hb bloodless 
Ups parted, and he murmured : 

“ Not guilty, so help me God!” 

A sensation stirred the assembly, and the in¬ 
dignation broke out into audible exclamations. 
The judge, bending his dark brows sternly 
upon the prisoner, remarked, with that disregard 
of impartiality too common in the proceedings 
of the earlier English courts: 

M Mr. Bradleigh, either you or myself commit¬ 
ted this murder." 

Bradleigh half rose, attempted to speak, hut 
with a gesture of despair sank down and buried 
hb face in his hands. 

Sentence was pronounced, amid the most pro¬ 
found silence, and, in a stillness as deep as death, 
the criminal was removed to prison, there to 
await the day fixed for hb execution. 

The public excitement died away in a mea¬ 
sure, after the trial and its concomitants had been 
thoroughly discussed. Every one remarked upon 
the dearness and straightforwardness with which 
the valet of Sir Rodolph, Francois, told hb sto¬ 
ry, as also the extraordinary affection he exhibit¬ 
ed for his master. A few thbnght he had a 
treacherous, unreliable face, and doubted if he 
could be trusted implicitly. 

A few weeks passed, and one dark, cold eve¬ 
ning, the day preceding that appointed for the 
execution, a clergyman was hastily summoned 
to the prison. He found Bradleigh cowering in 
one corner of Ms oeH, the picture of hopeless 
misery. 

“ Can X do anything for yon, my friend V 9 
asked the clergyman, kindly. Tha dim light 
showed the pallid, haggard face, as it was lifted 
for a moment. 

“I am not guilty. I did not take Sir Ro^ 
dolph’s life." 

“ Nay, my friend, yen are about to appear in 


the presence of One whom no falsehood can de¬ 
ceive. Let me urge you to unburden your mind 
by free and full confession," said the minister, 
who was folly convinced of the criminal's guilt. 

“ I say I am not guilty," reiterated the prison¬ 
er, In a tone of apathetic but determined obsti¬ 
nacy. “ I don't suppose it will make any differ¬ 
ence In your opinion of me, bat you may as well 
know just how it is. At any rate, I don't care 
now. Ypp see Sir Rodolph talked very freely 
about hb money, and set me to thinking how 
easily I might pat myself above work for life, 
just by doing a bold deed. It would n't have 
tempted me so far as it did that time, but I'd 
thought about it a good many times before, end 
I'd lain awake nights thinking how l*d manage 
it Well, thb time the temptation proved too 
strong for me, and after I had planned it all out, 
I got a knife from the kitchen and went softly 
into Sir Rodolph's room. I crept up to the bed 
very still, and was just upon the point of striking, 
when I found somebody had been there before 
me—only just a minut^ before—for Sir Rodolph 
was not quite gone, though the blood was flow¬ 
ing feat. In my fright, I dropped my knife, and 
picked it np again, all covered with blood. I 
did not see if the money and watch were gone, 
for the two gentlemen rushed in before I had 
time to think of anything. I didn't kill the 
man, though I suppose it's just the same as if I 
did. Anyhow, it wont make no difference to me 
now," he concluded, as he buried hb face in hb 
hands again and slunk hack into the corner. 

Of course, thb remarkable story was not cred¬ 
ited. The criminal, however, persisted In it up 
to the last moment. The next day witnessed the 
finale of the most dreadfal tragedy which had dis¬ 
turbed that peaceful country side for a score of 
years. The execution renewed the public inter¬ 
est, and it fhrnbhed a‘theme for many conversa¬ 
tions in the long evenings of the succeeding 
winter. 

Winter has given place to spring, end the 
warin days of summer are again upon ns, as we 
follow one of the actors in thb sketch across the 
channel, for into the heart of sunny France. 

Upon one of those genial, fertile plains, stands a 
picturesque village, in the midst of a grove, called 
Sieursaint. An old tree, overshadowing a pleas¬ 
ant by-way, shelters also a rustic bench placed 
there for the convenience of travellers. A cool 
spring flows near by, and the freshness, the shad- 
ow;*nd the velvet grass might well tempt a com¬ 
pany of wayfarers to repose. Upon and around 
thb bench ace grouped a party of four. Their 
talk b by buns serious and sportive—the serious¬ 
ness has a dash of anxiety, and the merriment b 
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too re d t lto to bo quite genuine. Near them 
loiters a qmeerly dressed, droll-looking fellow— 
the imbecile of the village. They have been 
flying him with the cteeng wine of the district, 
and he is, or affects to be, half intoxicated. 

"Now, then, comrade, what time did yon say 
the oonrier came along f We, poor fellows, are 
tired, yon see/’ 

"About ten o’clock, gentlemen, or—say 
eleven,” droned the fellow. ^ 

M Carries the mail, of course—armed, did yon 
•ayt” , 

The imbecile shook his head, and went a few 
pcuses off, where he commenced the antics with 
which be was accustomed to amuse the villagers. 

" Hist, Francois I” whispered one of the par- 

* ty, “ yen’ll bring ns all to the block. The fellow 
Is a foot” 

“ So mock the better,” replied Francois, with 
nonchalance. 

" You've been drinking too much, yourself,” 
retorted the other. * When wine's in wit’s out” 

" Bcte-diable” said franoois, angrily, "you 
make much ado over a little thing. 1 did a 
' much better thing in England—I am not con¬ 
cerned—mm—I—” 

"Stop your noise, Francois. It’s time we 
were moving. And first, get rid of yonder dolt” 

They gathered up their traps, for all were 
dressed as soldiers lately returned from the wars, 
dismissed the imbecile with a small ooin, and 
disappeared where the road led deeper into the 
forest 

He watched until they were out of sight, then 
toned, saying—" Jean not so great fool as he 
seems,” and ran with all speed towmd the village. 

It was past eleven that night when the Lyons 
"mall lumbered slowly over the road and de¬ 
scended into a deep ravine thickly shut in by 
woods and spanned by a bridge. It was dark, 
save for the dim starlight, and the four figures 
that crouched by the roadside were perfectly con- 
’coaled by the impenetrable night On came the 
coach, the courier, Mgued into fergetfalmsB, 
swaying sleepily in his seat Scarcely had the 
hoofc of the leader touched the bridge, when a 

* Hght from a dark lantern shone out, a pistol-shot 
crashed through the efteaoe, and simultaneously 
two men sprang from the roadside and grasped 
the horses’ heads. The assassin, supp osi ng the 
tbot had taken effect, approached neater, the 
light still exposed. Bat the courier, unharmed, 
draw Us pistol, aimed, fired, and with a shout of 
pain and terrei* the assassin felt At the same 
instant a loud cry of enc o uragement rang through 
the woods, and prasently the highwaymen found 
themselves surrounded by a doses stalwart men* 


from the village of Sieeoaint Resistance was 
out of the question, and they sullenly submitted 
to their captors, cursing their fallen comrade, 
Francois, whose drunken babbling had betrayed 
them. The wounded man was conveyed to the 
village, and a surgeon was sent for, who speedily 
decided that the case was hopeless. All the reel 
of the night he tosesd about in delirium, but, 
when morning came, tbe fever was pest, and he 
was found to be rapidly sinking. A priest was 
sent for at his request, and presently a magistrate 
was called in to take a deposition from the lips 
of the dying man. This statsd that be, Fran¬ 
cois Ch&mpeaux, had, in the course of a despe¬ 
rate career, been guilty of many bloody crimes, 
one of the most fearful of which was the muMar 
of an English gentleman, Sir Rodolph Warwick, 
whom he served as valet. He also stated that 
another person had been convicted of tbe crime, 
and paid the penalty. 

The gray light of morning shone in upon a 
group of pale, aweutruck feces; the priest, foe 
magistrate, and the two witnesses, and upon one 
paler and stiller than their own. 

Tbe brief account, from which we have com¬ 
piled this story, concludes by drawing attention 
to foe grave lesson to be learned from this extra¬ 
ordinary case, where we behold the simple is* 
tentum of crime so signally and wondecfolly 
punished. 


WATPHMAimfQ IN QBNJCVA. 

One of the principal kinds of employment at 
Geneva, for a large part of the population, is 
watchmaking. We were informed that ten thou¬ 
sand persons were engaged in this particular 
branch of industry. Even little girls are em¬ 
ployed in polishing the delicate pans of the ma¬ 
chinery. The best workmen rarely earn moss 
than two dollars each a day—the poorer, of 
course, earn less. One simply makes tbe chains, 
another the springs, another certain wheels, while 
ochera work at the setting-up, as it is called—that 
is* putting the plafes together. Very beautiful 
watches, of superior quality too, compared with 
the ordinary run of such articles in the United 
States, appear very cheap indeed. A lady de¬ 
sired to exchange, U e manufacturing establish¬ 
ment a superior gold watch, of large siae, for a 
smaller one, by paying the difference. Only ten 
dollars would be allowed for hers—the weight of 
the case—the inside being condemned as execra¬ 
ble, although a good time keeper, and cost a 
round sum. Watches that might cost one hun¬ 
dred dollars in Boston or New York, according 
to the representations of the manufacturers, 
would not exceed forty or fifty in Cta ras u . 
— SmiA. 

The ftogrant white clover thriven, though 
trampled under foot; it fbrnUbes the bees with 
stores of pure honey, without asking or receiving 
the credit for*. Nteelmets end dlsialercUdnoes. 
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BY LIKUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 

’Twat not, that through the Sabbath hours 
Of one unclouded, balmy day, 

Were gathering feudce, sweet as flowers 
In perfume of wild tropic bowers, 

Fanned by the breath oAlay; 

Kor was it that the southern spring 

In beauty’s light and life was round ns blossoming. 

’Twas not that allof peacefttl rest 
Those pure, calm hours of God coaid show, 

Was She elixir.in the.breast. 

Where happiness, a transient guest, 

Listed their tranquil flow; 

Kor that the time, the faces, and the scene, 

Were living types of joy, unchanging and serene. 

Kor yet that where at eve wo stood 
Besides the river’s sandy shore, 

When wheeled the sun behind the wood, 

The sky, the foreet, and the flood 
A purpling mantle wore; 

Kor that the voices of the wind and wav» 
Melodious, murmuring tones of peace and pleasure 
gave. 

Kor later, when the twilight-haunted room 
Seemed echoing with the tread of shadowy feet, , 
And words dropped faintly through the gathering 
gloom, 

As heart-bom fires, the darkness to illume, 

Or heralds, sent to greet 
An unseen frienii—that music, soft and low, 

Pulsing in solemn chords; beat weirdly to and fro I 

Kot one, but all; a golden time, 

A treasured memory, 

Bounded and graced with friendship’s rhyme, 

- And hallowed by the mellow chime 
Of heartsome melody I 

— ■— :—» ♦ — ». . » — - --* 

[OBXBtVAL.] 

PLUCKED! 

THEVLOOT STUDENT. 

• ^ 

' BT‘ JOWN BOM; DIXS. 

The story, which I am about to tell, is no fic¬ 
tion. I have-not drawn on my imagination for a 
tingle fact; all is plain, downright truth- Only 
. the names of the acton in the scenes abont to bo 
described ate disguised, for obvious reasons- Bor 
the net, itjia literally a chapter from the great 
and wonderfid^varisd book of real lift. 


m 

Thirty yean and more have passed afway worn 
Lint met Richard Varney* After having served 
a regular apprenticeship to a suigeon in an Eng¬ 
lish provincial town, I went to London, for the 
purpose, as it |a termed, of “walking the hos¬ 
pitals,” and attending the prescribed courses of 
lectures, before going np for examination at 
Apothecaries' Hall, and the Royal College of 
Surgeons. Snch a transition from the quiet of a 
conn try place, to the harry, excitement and se¬ 
ductions of the great metropolis, is often the 
turning-point, for good or evH, in a young man's 
Ufe. There ere some phlegmatic temperaments 
which cannot be excited, present them with wbat 
attractions you may; and these are others, so 
strong in principle, and so wellbalancad in judg¬ 
ment, that they have the power steadily to resist 
all that would lure them from the path of stem 
duty. But alas! there are many too easily per¬ 
suaded by the tempter, who cannot summon up 
sufficient morel courage to say “ no/* when plea¬ 
sure with rosy finger beckons to her flowery but 
oftentimes fetal paths. To snch a class belonged 
Richard Varney. But I may not anticipate, 

I first saw him in the Operating Theatre of 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, a large, circular 
apartment, lighted from aboveby a spacious glass 
dome, and with a deep galley for students, the 
seats in which rose like those of a theatre, one 
above another, until the uppermost one nearly 
reached the cornice which ran round the base 
from whence the dome sprung. The floor was 
exclusively appropriated to the use of the hop- 
pital officials, a large, cfronlar, operatingrtabie, 
standing in its centra 

On the occasion to which I am specially allud- 
Jn& n rataand very critical operation was to be 
performed by one of the most distinguished pf 
living surgeons, and t ne mendo ws was the rush of 
students to witness it. literally carried up the 
stsfre by the rushing crowd of students, for my 
feet , did sot touch ground once until I reached 
the summit* I im me d i ately fesped down the gal¬ 
lery, at the, risk of pitehiqg over, and gained the 
.foremost row, where an fan jail* breast-high* ran 
sound the gallery freak Rent to me was ,a 
young man of exceedingly prepossessing appesr- 
<aoo% delicate, almost feminine in appears nop, 

»and exhibiting a merited contrast to the boiefor- 
ons “ medicos ** by whom.we were surrounded. 
Hospital student do not pare much for etiquette, 
at any time, and erawded as we warn, a mutual 
^acquaintance was literally forced on my neighbor 
and myself. 

I learned thakit was bis first operation, and, 
judging from his fail-looking person, and fo* 
evident excitement under which he was laboring, 
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I mentally prepared for a "scene.” 8ueh affairs 
were too common among raw students to attract 
much notice, or, if any at all, It generally took 
the shape of ridicnle, from those who fthd become 
case-hardened; nevertheless, the overcrowded 
state of the gallery, causing such a tremendous 
pressure, that those in the front row were almost 
bent double on the iron rail, I could not but foel 
an unusual degree of anxiety. 

Had an unprofessional stranger been present, 
he would hardly have supposed, from the jokes 
and laughter of the students, that they had as¬ 
sembled there to witness a follow-creature placed 
in mortal peril, and to lie on that table quivering, 
and, perhaps, dying, under the terrible knifo. 
But the continual spectacle of suffering is dead¬ 
ening to coarse natures, and some young “ doc¬ 
tors,” often from mere braggadocia, affect to en¬ 
joy operations rather than otherwise; others, 
again, become quite osthetical in surgical matters, 
and admire the beauties of an operation as others 
might those of a work of art. In order to pass 
away the time, before the patient should be 
brought in, these reckless young gentlemen, 
among other matters, shouted conundrums one 
to another across the theatre. "Isay, Tom,” 
cried one to a man opposite, " why are apoplexy 
and palsy like spring flowers t—D'ye give it 
up ? Why, because they're the first of the neu¬ 
roses (new roses); or it was, " Dick, why is the 
extract of belladonna like a good lecture t” 
"Don't know, Jack; tell us." " Why, because 
it enlarges the capacity of die pupil” And then 
them would be dhonte of “good,” "capital,” 
and the like, until, first, the appearance of the 
: "dressers,” with bandages, etc., and then of the 
surgeons, intimated that business was about to 
commence. 

Ho need to describe the scene diet followed; 
enough to say, that at the first plunge of file 
knife beneath the milk-white Bkin, followed by a 
piercing shriek (chloroform was not known in 
those days), my next neighbor turned deadly 
pale, and be feinted. The iron rail pressed 
across his Chest Eke a ligature, and the 
crowd of students behind bore heavily on his 
buck In their eagerness to look over each others' 
shoulders. Five minutes In that position would, 
I knew, kill him, and I begged and implored 
those behind urto relieve us from the pressure, 
but in vain; I might as well have spoken to 
•tones. Fortunately, one of file hospital people 
below looked up and saw me poor follow, now 
black in the feoe, and with eyes and tongue pro¬ 
truding, actually being suffocated, and hurrying 
up, he cleared a way by which we escaped, I car¬ 
rying the poor fellow, vow quite s en se l ess, and 


heedless of the stars at " Miss Sally,” " the 
chicken-hearted noodle,” and the advice to "take 
the milk-sop home to his mother.” He speedily 
recovered, and I conveyed him home in a car¬ 
riage. From that time our friendship might be 
dated. 

Bichard Varney was "the only son of his 
mother, and 4he was a widow.” Left with one 
child, and but a limited income, she had subjec¬ 
ted hersdf to innumerable privations, in order 
that she might fulfil the wish of her late husband,’ 
that he should be educated for the medical pro¬ 
fession. Although the young man himself would 
have preferred to be an artist, his filial affection 
would not allow him to follow his own inclina¬ 
tions, so, with a rather heavy heart, he became 
apprentice to the family surgeon. At the con¬ 
clusion of his term of apprenticeship he came to 
London, where I met with him, as I have stated; 
bnt prior to his leaving Braintree, he had fallen 
deeply in love with the daughter of the old doc¬ 
tor, who, spite of his evident dfeEke to the pro¬ 
fession, was really attached to his pnpil. 

Mary Neville was one of those charming Ma¬ 
donna-looking girls, who steal into susceptible 
hearts quite unawares. Thrown together, as the 
doctor's apprentice and herself necessarily were, a 
mutual attachment soon sprang up, and in their 
case at least, the course of true love did seem to 
run smoothly enough, both her father and his 
mother willingly consenting to the match, which 
it was agreed should take place as soon as Rich¬ 
ard had passed his examination and obtained his 
diploma. Doctor Neville was now getting to be 
pretty well advanced in years, find he anxiously 
looked forward to the time when his son-in-law 
should succeed to his practice, and leave him to 
enjoy the evening of his Hfe. That practice was 
a very extensive one, and few young men would 
have a better start in life than Bichard Varney. 

So for, all looked promising; and when Rich¬ 
ard spent the last evening with his betrothed, be¬ 
fore going to London, many a fond anticipation 
of the future was indulged in. It was settled 
that he should not return until he had passed the 
ordeal, and was folly qualified to practise, then 
the wedding was immediately to take place, and 
as a preliminary to his future independence, he 
was to enter into partnership with Mary's father. 

" Study, Dick, with all your heart and soul, 
and remember that ou your present endeavors 
depends your future WeHkre,” said the old doctor, 
as he thrust a wetHhted pocket-book into Var¬ 
ney's hand; "remember, that no man ever yet 
made a good surgeon who dfifl not woik hard as 
a student In the hospitals. Gd, and God bring 
yon hack proudly adfisnftly to me and Mary. 
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Our hapfilQMjmr wfflbcinyourchmg©; never 

forget that" 

I pass over the parting of the loven; the 
reader may imagine it. All such are roach alike; 
dinging affection on the one side, and vowt and 
protestations on the other. And, so away went 
the yonng man, to wage his first great battle of 
life, “ sublime of hope and confident of fame.” 

When I had become acquainted with Varney 
for some time, he related to me the particulars 
from which I have woven the above narrative. 
Alter a few months, we roomed together, and he 
worked hard and incessantly, almost too much, I 
fancied, but whenever I hinted as much, he bade 
me remember the stake he was playing for, and I 
could not find it in my heart to blame him. Bat 
when I perceived his health breaking down, I 
earnestly entreated him to relax a little. 

“ Bat you see, D.,” he used to say, with a sad 
smile, “ I was such an idle dog, daring my ap¬ 
prenticeship, that, ontil I came to London, I 
knew scarcely anything; I most make np for 
lost time, or I shall never pass, and you know 
my marriage with Mary is contingent on obtain¬ 
ing my diploma. 0, my God 1 if I should fail 1” 
he exclaimed, as he rose from his chair, and 
wildly paced the room. 

“ No fear of that,” I said, soothingly; “ bat 
let me beg of you to give yoarself a week’s holi» 
day. You are fond of art; the galleries of 
painting and sculpture are now all open; go and 
see your artist friends; throw physic to the dogs 
for six days, and then come back to work, a 
giant refreshed.” 

After much persuasion, he consented, and I 
saw him no more for a week. At the expiration 
of that time, I was sitting one evening alone, 
reading, when my room door was suddenly 
thrown open, and Kichard Varney, flashed and 
furious from drink, staggered in, and almost fell 
upon the sofa. I was shocked beyond measure, 
for hitherto he had been most temperate. As 
well as I coaid, I got him to bed, and early next 
morning was at his bed-side. 

Poor fellow I I coaid bat pity him, he was 
suffering the penalty of his transgression. With 
mach remorse he told me that he had met with 
some old artist friends of his, who had induoed 
him to attend their convivial m e eting. Unused 
to wine, and of an excitable temperament, he 
had not been able to resist temptation; bathe 
now declared his intention to break with such 
companions, and again apply to work. I hoped, 
hut feared. 

The good resolutions were soon forgotten, and 
seldom a week now passed without a “spree,” 
as he termed it. Meanwhile, time run an, end j 
86 


ouoBttie month only intervened b e tas today 
of examination. 

“By heavent P.,” he said, one morning, 
“ I'm not half posted np yet. I tell you what 
1*11 do. I’ll go to a ‘ grinder;* BteggaU’s the 
fellow to put a fellow through.* 9 

I saw it was of no use totting him that these 
“grinders,** ss the men are called who prepare 
backward students for their examinations, were 
mere refuges for desperate, Idle follows, and so 
said nothing. Varney went off, and at once 
paid a ten guinea fee to the man who was to 
patch him up, and got him-somehow through to 
medical mill, if he could. 

During that month, he entirely abstained from 
drink, worked day and night, and I began te be 
bopeftil. He, mo, was in high spirits, and said 
he longed for the day of trial; once passed, all 
would be plain sailing; and he made me promise 
that I would come down to his wedding, whioh 
was settled to take place a week after his obtain¬ 
ing his diploma. I could not help feeling terri¬ 
bly anxious on his aoeonnt, bat stiU I tried to 
make myself believe that all would be well. 

The eventful Thursday, to day of examina¬ 
tion, 9 came. The examiners were to meat it 
four in the afternoon, and to entire morning was 
occupied in running over with Varney, Cebus 
and Grsgory, to two Latin anthers in whose 
works he would be examined. In all to other 
branches, he said he felt confident that he was 
“ well-up.” Indeed, he was quits sanguine ef 
success. After dinner, I did his packing for him, 
as be had arranged to start for home next morn¬ 
ing by to early stage. 

After a light dinner, which we were both of ns 
too anxious and nervous to do justice to, we 
walhtd down to Bkackfriars, and soon stood be¬ 
neath to gloomy portico of Apothecaries* Hall. 
The clock struck four, and Varney, with the 
other candidates, followed the beadle, who led 
tom to the examination room. I remained, is 
intense suspense, in to uniting roam. 

How slowly to homo went by; five, six, 
seven o’clock struck, and ne Varney. Presently, 
a young man, with a jpyons face, made his ap¬ 
pearance. He had pa ss e d , and received the con¬ 
gratulations of his friends, who dragged him off 
to a tavern near, to “wet” his sheepskin. 
Presently came another. He, too, he4 heap 
successful. 

“ Pray, how is Mr. Varney getting can 
yon tell me?” I inquired,, anxiously. 

“ They’re twisting him most awfully ; b% was 
at the next table to me,” And away went he and 
foe friends to moisten to diploma, also. 

My suspense now bomms agsuj; sight e’tfepk 
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«od DO appMttiiof my friend. Pwmjythe 
beadle came to me looking very kink 

« I'm sadly afraid Mr, Varney 'U break dawn/' 
tie said; “ bat he can come up again in tlx 
monte* yon know." 

Six months I It would be rain! Bat what 
•did the beadle knew abaat it f I shut my eyes 
nad groaned. 

The waiting room was at the foot of a broad 
fright of stadia leading from the e xamin at io n 
Mali Suddenly I heard the hoary slamming of 
• door* and of footsteps descending the stake, 
teen or four at a tern* and, pale and gasping, 
Varney stood before me! 

Fora moment be was sp eechles s , as was L 
With a look I shall oarer forget, he laid Us 
hand on my shoulder, and biased into my ear, 
-* Pinched, by freemen i" 

I oomld not niter a ward, hot took him by the 
hand. 

"Come," said he, and he diagged me, spite 
my entreaties that he would be calm, into the 
pater of the gin palace opposite. 

“ Brandy!" he shouted. It wae b rought, and 
tilling a Urge tutelar, he drank it off at a 
draught, as tboagh it had been water. • 

“Aad I was to be married ee-srorrow," be 
plmoet shrieked. " Pool, fool, foal! and eBay 
own fault, too I Stay, D.; I left my bat In the 
-note-room; I'll ran for it, and then go home 
with yon." I had net noticed till ten that he 
wae bare- headed . 

Quick as lightning he ran from the room aad 
nooas the rend. I sat dews to await hi* return. 
But I had seen him alive for the last time. 

On quitting me, he puocamd his hat, and past¬ 
ing out of a back door of the hall, want through 
a by-street to one of the Thames wharves, k 
was evening, and, unseen, he p l un ged in the 
" dark flowing river." His body was teoovered 
next day, and I bore tt to bU village home. 

Mm. Varney is dead -no is Doctor Nevttte— 
and Mary is hr a mnfrhonse. 


BMY AMD TOUT. 

It is an old and good maxim, that one had 
better wear out than rati out. It is said af Dr. 
Maeknight, the distingaished commentator^ that 
he completed bis great work on the Epistles, 
when about sixty years of age. He was desired 
to do the same for the Gospels that he bad done 
for the Epistles. He declined. He needed rest, 
he said. With cessation frsm his daily toil, his 
mind at once was impaired, his memoir failed, 
and his faculties wasted away—active toil would 
have kept tern bright to the last 


He who Is thrown upon the werkft hard char¬ 
ity is thrown upsn a sock. 


P83MNiBVAWOlT Of,BZOBT. 

Though it may be impossible to prevent the 
absolute decay of sight, whether arising from age. 
partial disease, or illness, yet, by prudence and 
good management, its natural Failure may cer¬ 
tainly be retarded, and the general habits or the 
eyes strengthened, which good purposes will be 
promoted by a proper attention to the following 
maxims: 1. Never sk for any length of time in 
absolute gloom, or exposed to a blase of light. 
The reasons on which-this rale is fonnded, prove 
the impropriety of going hastily from one ex¬ 
treme to the other, whether of darkness or of 
light, and show ns that a southern aspect is im¬ 
proper for those whose sight is weak and ten¬ 
der.—2. Avoid reading small print.—3. Never 
read in the dark; nor, if the eyes be disordered, 
by candle-light. Happy those who learn this 
lesson betimes, and begin to preserve their sight 
before they are reminded by pain of the necessity 
of sparing them. The frivolous attention to a 
quarter of an hour in the evening, has cost num¬ 
bers the perfect and comfortable use of their eyes 
for many years ; the mischief is effected imper¬ 
ceptibly—the consequences are inevitable.—4. 
The eye should not be permitted to dwell on 
glaring objects, more particularly on first waking 
m the morning; the sun should not, of course, 
be suffered to shine in the room at that time, and 
a moderate quantity of light only be admitted. 
It is easy to see that, for the same reasons, the 
furniture of a bed shonld be neither altogether of 
a white or red color; indeed, those whose eyes 
are weak, would find considerable advantage in 
havinggieen for the furniture of their bed-cham¬ 
ber. Nature confirms the propriety of theadviea 
given to this rule; for the light of the day cornea 
on by slow degrees, and green is the universal 
color she presents to our eyes.—5. The long¬ 
sighted should accustom themselves to read witn 
fattier lees light, and somewhat nearer to the eye 
than what they naturally like; while those that 
are short-sighted, should rather use themselves 
to read with the book as far off as possible; by 
this means, both would improve and strengthen 
their sight; white a contrary course will increase 
its natural imperfections. There is nothing 
which preserves the sight longer than always 
using, both in reading and writing, that moderate 
degree of light which is best tinted to the eye: 
too little, strains them—too great a quantity, 
dazzles and confounds them. The eyes are tees 
hurt by the want of light, than by the excess of 
It; too little light never does any harm, unless 
they are strained by efforts to see objects to which 
te degree of light te inadequate; but too groat 
a quantity has, by its own power, destroyed te 
sight. Thus, many have brought on themselves 
a cataract, by frequently looking at the son or a 
ire ; others have lost their sight by being brought 
loo suddenly from an extreme of darkness into 
the bias# of day. How dangerous the looking 
on bright, lnminous objects, w to the sight, is 
evident from its effocu in those countries which 
are covered, the greater part of the year, with 
snow, where blindness is exceedingly fr e q ue nt , 
and where the traveller is obliged to cover bte 
eyes with crape, to prevent the dangerous and 
often sudden effects of too much tight: even te 
untutored savage tries to avoid the danger, by 
framin g a little w eo d un erne for his eyea. 
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TO AH’ XHFAHT* 

Bear little babe, thy smiles seem born of heaven, 
And waken joy and gladness in my heart; 

Like a clear fountain in a desert, given 
To banish grief, and brighter hopes impart 

Qould wishes guard thy life, its path should be 
Lighted by radiance from that blissfbl sphere, 

As now-, when veiled in cherub infancy, 

Undimmed by sorrow or the bitter tear. 

How can we gaze on thy bright, earnest eyes, 

And dream that grief or sorrow e’er can dwell , 

In the same world, the glory, of the aides 
So lands its radiance to their witching spell? 

Alas! we know fall well the path of life, 

Which all must tread, is hedged by many athom; 

Yet, though with ckrads and storms our day bo rife, 
In a meek spirit they may well be borne: 

And more, may be subdued, and made the source 
Of heartfelt joy by the o’ercoming night, 

From whence we gain accumulated force 
To struggle on to victory for the right 

Then, welcome to this scene of hopes and fears, 

Of joy and woe, of love and bitter strife; 

And in the passage of thy opening years, 

Gird on the armor of a glorious life: 

And live in love—that when the solemn honr 
Of death shall call thee to thy endless home, 

Thoul’t land in peace upon that blissful shore, 
Where angels wait and beckon thee to come. 

* 


[ 0*101*4 L. 

ELEANOR LA BELLE* 

TSM BOBS OF PBOYXVOX. 

BT 1DWII H* XOWTAOUB. 

▲ miOBT August day had succeeded a soft, 
flawy mai min g. AU over the fair land of Pro¬ 
vence the summer roeea were still in perfection* 
A dreamy atmosphere, redolent of sweeti, stole 
ape* the senses, aad brought with is the bam of 
bees* the fragrance of purple grapes, and, still 
•wester to some earn, the voices of young girls 
in their fre sh ne s s of youth’s untroubled mirth. 

Two of these girls were sitting together in a 
•haded reom, atoned the windows of which grew 
a fantastic drapery of vines and rosea intar* 
mingled. The eldest of them was in reality bat 
fourteen year* of ego; hat in that anany sowthara 
land women and wine ripen rapidly, and in aw* 
other dime the weald have been deemed a mesa 
child. But here she weald have been thought a 
" perfect wo ma n, nobly planned;'' aad as each 


had received, long before.tins day, t apjpetia- 
tion of “LaBell*/' Two young children, both 
ghfe* warn playing among the rosea in a sweet, 
romantic spot which the windows overlooked, 
aad ever aad anon their childish glee would 
bseak forth in irrepmesible laughter or song. A 
noble-looking man ws* enjoying their merriment 
to the fall—although to do so, he was obliged to 
lift his eyes from a honk which evidently poa- 
ssssed a fascination that divided his attention 
equally with the merry-hearted tittle girls. The 
ladies within the pretty green-tapestried room 
were dressed in the mod* prevailing in Provence. 
Rich robes of blue silk, trailing upon the floor, 
aad called g atari s m , scalloped at the border, 
adorned their persons, and a number of jewels 
lent an added magnificence. The hair, which 
was singular and beautiful, hung in loose curia 
down the fece, and reached to the shoulders, e* 
cep ting at the back of the head, where it was 
fathered into a golden, net. The children were 
far more plainly dressed in simple white 
robes, and short enough not to impede their pfey. 
At intervals loving mention was made by the 
whole party, both within and without doors, of a 
certain sister Marguerite, who, it seemed, had 
been called to great honors, as occasionally she 
wea named as “ tbequeen.” 

“ I wonder which will be the next," said tittle 
Blanche, lifting her curly bead from her father's 
shoulder, where she had lain it after becoming 
completely tired with her exertions in running. 

14 The next wkuf” asked her father, smiling. 

44 Why, the newt queen, to he sure I Do you 
not knew, father, that none of os will now never 
marry lower than a throne f And I am sue we 
are all beautiful enough and gpqd enough for 
kings' wives. Look at EJaanpr apd Cinda with¬ 
in there. Are they not queenly! And Beatrice 
and myself cannot afford to grow up less lovely 
than esur sisters. Of oopne we do pot expect to 
have Eleanor's talents. I heard you say, papa, 
the other day, that one genius was all that could 
be expected in one family--and you know you 
have always sailed her a genius." 

Overcome with her. violent exercise, the last 
words came faintly aad lingeringly from the tittle 
maManfS lips; and before they were fairly oat, 
the beautiful curls had dropped upon their former, 
rcstiug-plaoe, and Blanche was asleep. On a 
gsaen bank opposite tka father's seat, tittle Ben* 
trice was already in a heavy slumber. Perhaps 
in their dreams the tittle imaginative creatures, 
true to their heritage as poet's children, born in 
the land of songs and romances, still saw the 
kings, who warn to corns for them and their sweet 
sisters. * 
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The father laid down the sleeping child beside 
her sister, and rammed dm perusal of the book. 
As be sat there reading, the besndfol children at 
his feet, it was the loveKeet picture that could 
hare been painted. The man himself was one 
of the noMeet-looking of his time. He was no 
less a personage than Bere ng er , die last of the 
royal Provencal counts—-the grandson of King 
Alfonso, of Arrsgon. His talents were equal to 
Us rank and the beauty of Us person; and the 
Uer a t nro of the age attested to his powers as a 
poet, distinguished even in that land where the 
inhabitants think bat in song. 

The count was married to Beatrice, of Savoy, 
whose taste for literature accorded with his own. 
It was no wonder that the fire daughters of these 
handsome and accomplished persons should pos¬ 
sess the heritage of beauty and genius; for, spite 
of the assertion of little Blanche, that Eleanor 
was the only genius of the household, they ell 
■right hare claimed a more than ordinary share 
of mental riches. 

To Eleanor, however, was given the palm; as 
two or three yean before this time she had actu¬ 
ally, though so young, composed a heroic poem 
in her own language, a copy of which she had 
sent to the brother of the English monarch, | 
Henry III. This prince, Richard, of Cornwall, 
flattered by the gift, and unable, from the fact of 
being already married, to offer his hand to the 
beautiful daughter, of the poet, endeavored to 
compensate her by Showing her poem to the 
king. his brother, and earnestly advising him to 
seek the gifted lady to sham his throne. Already 
Eleanor’s sister, a year or two older than herself, 
had become the queen of Loots IX., of France; 
bat on this morning of rare beauty, whatever 
luxurious visions waited on the slumber of little 
Blanche, it is certain that the romantic Eleanor 
was all unconscious of the impression made by 
her literary merit upon the royal bachelor of 
England. 

Sitting with Cisda in that embowered room, 
and admiring the pretty tableau formed by her 
father and the two sleeping fairies at hia feet, she 
was startled by the sound of hones’ feet in the 
courtyard. From an o th e r window she eould set 
the arrival. A handsome courier was delivering 
•sealed packet to Romeo, her Italian tutor—who 
filled also the office of her father's major-domo 
and confidential fri en d a nd Romeo duly trans¬ 
ferred it to the Count Berenger in the garden. 
After attentively reading it, the count, having 
given orders that the courier should be detained 
only for rest and r e fres hm e nt , called a council, 
consisting of his oonsort, Us two daughters, and 
Romeo tymself, and nnfolded to their wondering 


ears the proposal of tbs king of England for tbs 
hand of Eleanor. 

A vivid blush crossed the cheeks of the roman¬ 
tic girl at this unexpected news. The royal pre¬ 
cincts of coarts am often invaded by an intense 
love of gossip as the lowest village; and the Pro¬ 
vencal beauty had beard from her sister. Mar¬ 
guerite of France, how often Henry had sued for 
the hand of other princesses. In Scotland, Bo¬ 
hemia, Bretagne and Austria, he had tried vainly. 
The fifth time had promised better success. He 
had asked for the hand of the daughter of the 
Earl of Ponthieu, and had been accepted; bat at 
the representation of his brother of the charms of 
the young Proveoqal, he had withdrawn his suit. 
Tbs household council decided font Eleanor 
should accept the proposal; and when Blanche 
awoke, it was to hear, what sounded to the child 
like a feiiy tale, that her sister was to be the 
future queen of England. 

Fair and stately was the train that attended 
the child-bride to England. At Navarre, Thi- 
baut joined the throng, and accompanied it aa 
for as the French frontier, where Louis IX and 
her sister Marguerite, his queen, welcomed her. 
The whole journey, in short, was performed with 
triumphal state, and on the fourth of January, 
five months from the time of Henry’s first propo¬ 
sal, the royal marriage took place at Canterbury. 
The coronation of Eleanor as queen took place 
on the twentieth of the same month. London 
underwent the ceremony of purification from 
mud and dirt upon that occasion ; and as to the 
other braveries, Matthew Paris quaintly says, 

“ Whatever the world could produce for glory or 
delight was there conspicuous.’ 9 

Little Blanche’s dreiun of future eminence be¬ 
came strengthened ere long by the marriage of 
her sister Cinda to the king's brother Richard, 
Earl of Cornwall, who was now a widower. For 
this manriage the Jaws of London were compelled 
to pay; and for this and num berle ss instances «t 
E l eano r’s extravagant demands for the wealth 
and aggrandizement of her Provenqal friends and 
relatives at the expense of the English nation, 
she b e came excessively unpopular. The gentle 
and beautiful Roes of Provence had changed into 
the rapacious and avaricious Thorn of England. 
So said her enemie s— a nd they were legion. 
Henry, weak-minded and fe e ble upon all impor¬ 
tant points as • sovereign, su ff ere d himself to be 
led by Eleanor. When file king went to Gel- 
enne, to quell the revolt there c a u sed by the ill- 
management of Me eon Edward, wham Homy 
bed placed there when he secnllad Simon de 
Montf o fi, Bari of Lofceelnr, who had p rev feu a 
rule there, ha left the tqgency of Aaghmd with 
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Eleanor. No so v ere ig n ever inand rack eway 
M i be now exercised—levying enormous sami of 
money upon the magistrates, which she claimed 
at auna* regince, or qneen gold, and committing 
them to prison for non-payment. 

The Jews of London were again mulcted for 
tiie money required to celebrate the marriage of 
her son, Prince Edward to Eleanora of Castile, 
at which Henry and Eleanor were both pr e se nt . 
At Chartres, where the good king Louis enter¬ 
tained them royally, the qneen was re-nailed to 
the fouf beautiful sisters and to her mother.' Her 
father, the gifted troubadourking of Provence, 
had sung his last song, and had gone where 
"lords and kings are known no more;" The 
little Blanche and Beatrice had married the sov¬ 
ereigns of their hearts at least, and were now, 
with their children, enjoying the society of their 
queenly sisters. 

Eleanor returned to England to bear the heavi¬ 
est harden of anxiety she bed ever enc ou ntered. 
Her daughter Margaret, the earnest of Alexan¬ 
der of Scotland, was with her husband confined 
in the castle of Edinburgh, by the machinations 
of Balid and the Comyna. This anxiety brought 
on severe illness, which lasted until they were 
rescued. This year also the death of her little 
Katherine was among her afflictions; and she 
witnessed also the marriage of her daughter 
Beatrice with John, Duke of Bretagne. 

The year 1263 saw her yielding perforce to 
the requisitions of the barons. But she had ren¬ 
dered herself obnoxious tu e t he r s, on whom she 
had no claim of queen gUd; and they, in torn, 
revived a hatred of the Jews, exciting such a tu¬ 
mult in London as was never known before. 
This unfortunate people experienced the most 
dreadful treatment from a mob headed by Ste¬ 
phen Backnell and John Pita John. The latter, 
in cold-blooded barbarity, killed Kokber Abra¬ 
ham, the richest Jew in London; while the mob 
killed five hundred of his race, plundering end 
destroying them without mercy. The queen, 
who was at the Tower, from whence she endeav¬ 
ored to escape by water to Windsor Castle, and 
got into her barge with her ladies for that pur¬ 
pose; but was defeated by the mob, who pelted 
her with mud, and attempted to sink the barge, 
crying out to their companions, to "drown the 
witch!" Alas, to what strange straits had the 
Bose of Provence come 1 

To avert farther terror to his beloved queen, 
Henry took her sod her children to France, and 
placed them under the protection of the good 
king St Louis. Civil war again reigned in Eng¬ 
land, but was quelled at the close of the year 
7266, when Henry and Eleanor again seated 


| themselves upon the thrraa On the 16th of 
’ November, 1272, Eleanor, then fifty yean of age, 
became a widow, and her son Edward was pro¬ 
claimed king of England by the title of Edward L 

Four years after the coronation of her son, an¬ 
other ceremony took pines at the Church of An- 
bresbury, when, according to the ehionfelee of 
the times, Eleanor, the former quern of England, 
wearied with the cares and turmoils of a long 
and vexatious reign, wot fast approaching the 
age of threescore, " laid down the diadem from 
her head and the purple from her shoulders," 
and forgetting the titles of La Belle and the Rose 
of Provence, and took upon her the monastic 
vows. 

Old and gray with yean, and older with grief 
and sorrow, she laid her heart at the foot of the 
Crosc. One by one her sweet daughters had 
givsn up their fair young l iv es M argaret, Bea¬ 
trice and the Httle Katherine while four young 
sons were laid at rest before their fhther. Of 
nine children, only the king end his brother Ed¬ 
mund remained. The latter, who waa Earl of 
Lancaster and Derby, had also lost his wife, the 
beautiful Aveline, heiress of Albemarle, in the 
first year of his marriage. 

That heart, which had erred and suffered so 
severely—the heart which, though a slave to the 
love of mooey, was yet the sent of many a kind 
and generous sentiment, and ever open to the 
teoderest love of kindred, was brought to London 
by the king, and reverently deposited in the tomb 
of the Church of the Friars Minors, usually called 
the Minories. And there rests* still the heart, 
buried nearly six centuries ago, of " the daughter 
of the minstrel-land, the gay Provencal shore." 


▲ BBAZILIAN BBLIftH. 

The Brasilians had been so long and so gener¬ 
ally inured to the practice of eating human flesh, 
that the missionaries found it less difficult to re¬ 
form them in any other of their vices than in this. 
Southey, in his " History of Braaii," relates a 
fact of the following tenor. Not very long after 
the Portuguese had obtained possession of Bra¬ 
sil, a Jesuit undertook to christianise a Brsuttian 
woman of a very advan c ed ege. He catechised 
her, he instructed her, ns be conceived it, in the 
nature of Christianity; and finding her at the 
point of death, he asked her if there was any 
kind of food she could take. " Granny,” said 
he, " if I were to gel von a little sugar, or a 
mouthful of our nice things which we get from 
beyond the sea, do you think von could eat and 
ranch it?"—"Ah, my stomach goes against ev¬ 
erything! There is but one thing which 1 think 
I could touch. If I had the hand of a Httle Ta- 
pua boy, 1 think 1 could pick the bones; but woe 
is me! there is no one to go out and shoot the 
boy for me now." So inveterate is the power of 
long-cherished habit 
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ShaM brighten all the coming years, 
Or darken their outgoing. 


BT VTiLLSE K. PABOB. 


You’ve read abeot tbo paper boot 
Sock aund of Egypt sate odoot 
Upon the current of the NHe, 

Watching ita progreae all the while 
With half-stayed bikath and eager aye. 

As if their fntore in it lie. 

A lighted lamp is in each boat, 

And as they down the current float, 

If out of sight it burning goes. 

Life wears the radiance of the rose; 

The future is with promise bright 
Of sunshine and of sweet delight. 

But if the little beacon light 
Flickers and dke within the sight, 

Alas for maiden life and lore, 

For sorrow shall her portion prove! 

For her no future brings its hope; 

For her no paths to pleasure slope; 

And musing on these thoughts beside 
A stream whose broad and rapid tide, 

Like yonder river fair and free, 

Sought evermore its mother sea. 

These fragments floated through my dream, 
Bom of the hour, the place, the theme. 

Broad the river, and strung and deep, 

With current onward flowing, 

And a fleet of shallops (in my sleep) 

I saw on its boeom going; 

Little white boats with little sails 
Freighted with love and duty, 

Catching the early blowing galea 
For porta of perfect beauty. 

This waa l aunched by a little child; 

That, by a youth of promise; 

This was risked by a maiden mfld, 

And that one floating from ns 
A mother launched with whispered prayer 
Of faith in the endeavor, 

That angel*, hovering in the air. 

Caught up and kept forever. 

Blow, breezes, blow each shallop on 
Till each its haven reaches; 

When some are lost, when some have won, 
Let the lesson that each teaches 
Be graven on the hearts that wait 
Award of praise or censure, 

If good or evil be their foie, 

Reeultittg from the venture. 

Blow, breezes, blow—flow, current, flow! 

Keep up your onward motion, 

And safety speed the ships that go 
Toward the distant ocean. 

The hopes and fears, the smiles and tears, 
That centre in your flowing, 


Then as they went and night-time came, 

Each shallop glowed as with a flame; 

And as I watched, from upper air 
A low voice came, as if in prayer: 

It said, “ O Father, safely guide 
Each spirit over life's swift tide; 

The waves are high, the stream Is deep, 

The evil angels never sleep; 

Already see their beacons gleam 
Above the quicksands of the stream; 

See how they lure each shallop on 
Till life is lost and ruin won!” 

And lol the truth bunt on me then: 

These shallops bore the souls of men; 

The river was life's rapid stream. 

The tide was time—O, fruitful theme! 

And these to death or life would float, 

As sunk or sped each little boat. 

The morning dawned, and then I saw, 
Scattered along the rocky shore, 

A shallop here and there, whose light 
Had gone oat into sudden night; 

Wrecked on the rocks, wrecked on the sends. 
Instead of reaching distant lands; 

Lured by fklse lights, whose transient spark 
Glowed, and then died into the dark. 

And as the folse flame faded, so 

Joy foded Into utter wo T 

With not one twilight ray between. 

To glorify the foding scene; 

Swift ee the lightning stroke the foil 
Of death and darkness over alL 

And still the rapid river flows 
With tides of ceaseless motion; 

And still each white-sailed shallop gees, 
Seeking the distant ocean. 

Blew, bre ez es, blow, and fill the sails 
Of aH that hither venture, 

TB1, wafted on by gentle gales, 

The port of Peace they enter. 


The hopes they beer, the joys they share. 
The faith that brightens duty, 

Gather in glad oemmnnion where 
Love reigns in perfect beauty. 

The bitter tears of present years 
To Lethe's confines banish, 

And bid our sorrows and our fears 
Forever from ns vanish. 


The lessons that the shallops teach 
To us are foil of meaning; 
Beyond the present life they reach, 
To future issues learning. 

And well for us, if baud end heart 
Are joined in the endeavor 
To gain that good, that bleesed part 
That bides with man forever. 
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UNDER THE HH1I1. 

BT RSMO. 


Under the lull—down under the hill, 

Ton and I sat under the hill; 

If I shat my eyes and listen alone, * 

I can fancy myself there still. . 

Fee the voice of the night-wind rustling the leaves 
I hear the sad waters moan, 

As they moaned and wept round the old gray rode, 
In the hour when we eat there alone. 

And wild as the waters that moaned as they flowed, 
Were the fancies that swept through my heart; 

And you never can know, for I never shall tell, 
How in all of them you bore part 

While my fingers played in the soft dark halt 
Of the head lying light on my knees. 

And I felt the warmth of a balmy breath, 

Like the spioe-gales of Indian seae; 

Till the night drew on with its starry dark, 

And all things sank to rest, 

Save the waters that moaned as they rose to our feet, 
And the fancies that moaned in my breast. 


[eaworiL.] 

RETRIBUTION OF ST. HUttB. 


BT WAIAAOB S. HEKRT. 


8t. Pibrbb is a small fishing village lying 
upon the coast of Newfoundland, just where the 
waters of Trinity Bay are lost in the Atlantic. 
Rough and rude and bold as the waves which 
forever break themselves into foam in their vain 
assault upon the rocky ramparts, the inhabitants 
have ventured for out to the very edge of the 
jagged diffc which overhang the sea, and plant' 
ed their houses upon the barren ledges. The 
village borrows grandeur from its surroundings 
—its homeliness and irregularity make it pic¬ 
turesque. The small brown houses are storm- 
worn and moss grown. A church with the cross 
surmounting the steeple rises among them, show¬ 
ing that here is one of the outposts of foe great 
mother church, whose centre is at Rome. 

The fishermen of 8*. Pierre are a stalwart, 
fearless race of men, going out upon their peril¬ 
ous work, with an Ave Maria upon their Ups, 
and often sinking to their ocean graves murmur* 
ing foe same holy words. 

Doubtless grand qualities am nurtured here. 
Heroism, seltdenial, sdtaommaad, rev or s n eo 
grow up in foe hearts of those stem man; per¬ 


haps they dwell ride by ride with bmer Asm 
tmMcs, for this life, so Mated and Heaven 
■o utlin ed, may jet cherish rivalries, ambitions, 
and un gene r ous self-seeking. 

Bat it is not foe people dwelling at St. Pkne 
that draws thither every summer a knot of pleas* 
me levers and tourists. Ton may stsoM for days! 
over the rocks, and always find somefoiag grand 
and beau t iful enough to compensate yoo. Hugo, 
walls of rock, with a descent hundreds of foci 
sheer down to foe water; beetling diffo, with 
seamed, ridgy sides complexiooed hi rich brow* 
and purple deepening to blade in their for re* 
cesses, broad rocky slopes, washed by the oeeaa 
surges, and gleaming at snoset with opaUine 
tints, sonny reaches of green meadow land, ever¬ 
green wooded hills where rim resinous pines give 
op their odor to foe sea winds that breathe, 
among them, and the sea wkh its over changing 
phases, its monotone of sonnd, ks sunrise flashes, 
its moonlight glory, and its sapphire noonday 
splendor—these are foe charms of 8t. Pierte. 

Tot, amateur of natural beauty as one may be, 
the loveliest plaoe wins a new charm when in¬ 
vested with a human interest Hence it was that 
one dwelling, standing apart from the rest, closed, 
Mated, silent, in the midst of all the changeful 
gfery and coasricss music mound it, drew to fo* 
self-many eyes, became the stock subject of in* 
quiry, and filled a large space in the thoughts of 
the dreaming girls, and im agina ti ve men and 
women who sauntered past it on fodr ymj to tho 
diflb. 

Now and then a woman gHdod out at its door, 
wont quickly and silently to the village, and re¬ 
turned as quick and stilL Those who saw her 
fooo by chance glimpses said it was pale and im¬ 
mobile, foal her eyes were largo and sonowftd, 
that it was indeed a face fall of patient resigna- 
don, which wanted but little to make it most like 
despair. Around this solitary figure there gath¬ 
ered many conjectures. The people wore slow 
to answer inquiries. 

"Saint Agatha is a holy child of tbs blessed 
Madonna. She does peoanoe night and day," 
one would say, crossing himself as he spoke. 

"Why Saint Agatha 1" wo asked. 

"Because she leads so holy a Mfo. Saint 
Catherine was not more oha rfi a Me * She gives 
alms constantly." 

And this was all wo learned by many inqui¬ 
ries. At last one old dame, more garrulous than 
the rest told ns Saint Agatha's history, as she 
sat in the door of her boose mending tho fishing 
nets. Translated from tho patoit in which it 
was related, it rone than: 

In rim house of which wo have spoken once 
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Bred Jean Dd Vaux add his wife, devout Cafoo- 
Iks, immigrants from the old county. Here, 
fifty yean ago, a new life began* Gems of 
grandest things lie hid in the lowliest places* 
Perhaps the child grew to womanhood aU the 
bearer, all the more God-reliant and trustful, for 
haring walked die ships which were wrecked in 
the bay, for haring seen the stars shine oat after 
the stormr wreck was passed, and the icebergs m 
the distance drift down upon their unknown, 
wondrous way. However this may be, Agatha 
was distinguished abore her peers. None so 
generous and sweet-tempered as she, none so 
courageous in emergencies, none so patient with 
the wayward. Upen that lonely point, albeit 
there are no romances read or poems written, 
lore springs ap in gentle hearts, and the Uvea of 
youth and maiden blend in a oneness the more 
deep and true that life ie to these rillagen some 
thing else than a holiday. Bo Agatha, with her 
soft. Madonna beauty, her quaint, simple ways, 
and her sweet voice, had lovers enough. 

Among them were Jean Briton and Victor 
Gasprielie. Both were very much ia Iots with 
the young maiden, and neither had need to 
shrink from comparing himself with the other. 
Bold, enterprising and manly, Jean and Victor 
had already made one or two voyages open the 
small ships which the people of St. Pierse annu¬ 
ally sent to the West Indies, laden with the sur¬ 
plus products of their nets. Both looked forward 
te other voyages in a higher capacity. 

It was not easy to decide which found the 
greater favor in the eyesof the yoaag giri. The 
village folk speculated much upon the subject, 
and it was noticeable, that while the young girls 
espoused the cause of Victor Gasprielie, the 
yonag men and the older people inclined to Jean 
Briton. 

By and by, at the opening of spring, there 
came a feast-day—one of the graoeftd and simple 
ceremonies of the church. The young Tillage 
girls, dressed in white and with wreaths ef ever¬ 
green, walked in prooearioc. At sunset they ill 
gathered upon the little square of grass which 
lay in foe centre of foe Tillage, and the seared 
exercises being concluded, songs and dances fol¬ 
lowed. And now k was observed that Agatha 
danced of toner with Victor, and foal Jean stood 
apart grave and silent. The guesses of foe 
young people divined foe * troth-*-Victor and 
Agatha were betrothed. 

When Jean De Vans nod his wife learned 
how matters stood with foe young people, they 
judged it best to couple their consent with cer¬ 
tain conditions. Victor area about to aaii fur ■ 
J ama i ca as mastnr «f n vessel. This wee « fair 


; worldly prospect But Jean also went out at 
nearly the tame time, captain of foe ship Cath¬ 
erine. Victor was called shrewd and enterpris¬ 
ing. True, bat Jean was esteemed the more 
careful and prudent 

So the young man was hidden to look well to 
his worldly affairs, to see to it that business pros¬ 
pered, that ne returned home with full hands if 
he wished to win Agatha. 

The Catherine, Jean Briton master, and the 
Agatha De Vane, commanded by* Victor Gae- 
prielie, set sail from Trinity Bay on foe same 
clear afternoon, and at sunset melted from foe 
eyes of the watchers on shore into the same pur¬ 
ple shadows. 

Doubtless foe feelings of the two young cap¬ 
tains as they paced their decks and gazed upon 
the lessening shores were quite dissimilar. One 
went away disappointed and chagrined, with 
nothing sweet in the past to recall, nothing bright 
in foe future to anticipate. But Victor's heart 
beat high with ambitious hopes. Not alone was 
the eager desire to win Agatha. Other hopes 
inspired him, less innocent and more selfish. 
Jean and he had been rivals from boyhood. In 
their sports, in their boyish labor, in the lessons 
recited to the aged priest, in the graceful exer¬ 
cises of youth, and lastly in love. Now they 
were rivals in enterprise. Who should make the 
swiftest voyage who should dispose of his cargo 
at the highest rates, fill its place with the beet 
articles purchased at the lowest prices, and soon¬ 
est drop anchor in the waters of the bay f Vic¬ 
tor's eyes flashed, and his face took a more re¬ 
solved look as he said to himself that he would 
do aU these things. Why was not Victor Gae- 
prielle as good as another 1 Was he not as dear 
sighted, as well educated, as conversant with 
men and things as Jean Briton 1 Victor thought 
he was. So thought his men—two of them 
brothers, three or four more cousins of his own, 
and all looking up to him with that respect which 
mediocrity naturally feels for superior skill end 
pro west. 

At first it seemed es though Victor was des¬ 
tined to achieve the success upon which he bed 
set his heart, bat p re se nt ly his fortune changed. 
Contrary winds were encountered. He lost sight 
of the Catherine in a dense fog. One night, 
keeping steadily and cautiously upon their coarse 
in foe darkness, they came into collision with a 
laiger vessel. This escaped injury, but the Aga¬ 
tha was so shattered that she was forced to put 
into the nearest port for repairs. It happened 
that there gas plenty of work that season of u 
similar kind, and the artisans made their own 
terms- Victor ohafodend typed. Here was he 
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lying in harbor, white the Catherine with flrir 
weather and a cmooth «ea was sailing away 
sooth. This unlooked-for expense woold nat¬ 
urally diminish his profits. If he was detained 
long it woold rain him. Driven to expedite 
matters bj Victor's eager impatience, the work¬ 
men set about their task with a will, and in a 
reasonable time the Agatha De Vaux was ready 
for sea again. 

And now Victor hoped by the superior knowl¬ 
edge and seamanship upon which he prided him¬ 
self, to outsell the Catherine, and reach port be¬ 
fore her. Bat again bis plans were thwarted. 
The third day ont be fell sick. Doubtless his 
impatience increased the violence of the fever, 
for he grew rapidly worse. Delirinm set in, and 
now he no longer fretted because be tey idle in 
harbor white the Catherine was making a quick 
voyage, hut visions of home, of the rooky coast 
of St. Pierre, of the odorous winds from the pines, 
of Agatha’s hand, oool and soft, upon his hom¬ 
ing forehead, of the oool, fresh water flowing 
over his heated lips, came to haont him. He be¬ 
came so dangerously ill that the second officer, 
acting upon his own responsibility, stood in for 
the port off which they were just then passing. 
Here medical aid was procured, and gradually 
Victor amended. 

With returning health ambition revived, hot 
his hopes of success were sadly diminished. As, 
however, the ship steadily held on her course, 
and no more adverse fates were encountered, his 
spirits rose and his natural enthusiasm came 
back to him. 

He was now in the tropics. A delicious sky 
heat over him. Land birds flying seaward 
alighted upon the vessel's masts. Land odon, 
sweet and fresh, floated out to him. Hearing the 
harbor, he could see that it was white with sails. 
An angry emotion swelled in Victor's beast. 
Still he stood shoreward, eagerly watching—rap¬ 
idly running over the numerous drips, as one by 
one they grew distinct. Suddenly, those who 
stood near him were surprised at aa abrupt, 
fleece exclamation from the captain. The glass 
he held was lowered with an angry gesture, and 
turning, Victor strode below. Presently from 
one to another the explanation passed: 

" The Catherine is in port before us. Jean 
Briton is the luckier man." So it was. Belly¬ 
ing from hit first discomfiture, Victor put off in 
a small boat for the lauding. His gloomy foot 
grew pate, as he recognised the person who stood 
upon the wharf awaiting his approath. He had 
scarcely stepped upon the shore before Jean Bri* 
ton aooosted him: 

41 Victor Gasprielkt you are late. Not another 


qriatal of fish wiff he Sold in the Islands fids 
season." 

Angrily striking aside the offered hand, Victor 
pushed moodily on, without a word. He found 
that Jean Briton had spoken the truth. The 
season was advanced, and the market was over¬ 
stocked. t He could not dispose of his cargo here. 
He could not boy, for now in the demand for 
goods, those who had goods would part with 
them only at a high price. An idle month pass¬ 
ed slowly. He was forced to lie waiting for a pur¬ 
chaser, while the Catherine—her master exultant 
and her crew in high spirits—laid in her stock 
for the home market. At length, in despair of 
better success, Victor sailed into a neighboring 
port, mid here; at a ruinous reduction from its 
value, he was able to dispose of his cargo. The 
few purchases which his ill luck admitted were 
made at a disadvantage, end with a heavy heart; 
the master of the Agatha De Vaux ordered the 
ship's course set for home. 

It was a long rod gloomy voyage, at an in¬ 
clement season of the year. The crew were de¬ 
pressed, and the captain mortified and iff at ease. 
Now, when everything might have been expect¬ 
ed to go ill, nothing occurred to delay their 
progress. With swift winds, they swept rapidly 
north, only a fow miles tey between them and 
St Pierre. 

At this period of the voyage, the weather grew 
rough and unfavorable winds negro to bkmr. 
One morning Victor stood upon deck watch¬ 
ing the ship's oonrse and bringing all his knowl¬ 
edge of navigation into use. It was a dangerous 
locality. Hidden reefs lay underneath the treach¬ 
erous waves. One blow from these unseen ene¬ 
mies, rod the Agatha De Vaux would never 
again lie at rest under the rocky walls of St 
Pierre. 

44 Why strive to avoid this fete?" said Victor 
QssprieUe, gloomily, to himself. Defeated by a 
hated rival, baffled in the ambition which lay 
nearest his heart, uncertain what welcome he 
might receive, fearful test even Agatha should 
tun scornfully away from one who had so poor¬ 
ly proved his claim to manliness and skill, sure 
to he eondemned upon insufficient grounds by 
those who disliked him, liable to be blamed by 
that large number who consider sucoess equiva¬ 
lent to merit,—-why go home to encounter such 
booth 1 Rather the quick shock, the cruel rock 
hiding for Us victim. As he gaaed and thought' 
bitterly, an indistinct shape grew out upon the 
horisoa. Suddenly, a low, heavy boom swept 
through the meanings of the wind, and thrilled 
to the hearts of all on board. 

“A ship in distress V s was the cry whieh flew 
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tram. Hp to lip. Victor forgot Mb personal grief 
in an instant, and the eager, natural instinct to 
•ibid relief sprang up within Mm. 

“ Up to the masthead, Loots, and try what 
you can make oot I Put the ship about 1 Head 
for the southwest I Quick, there 1" Scarcely 
a. moment had elapsed before the ship's coarse 
was revened, and she stood crowding all sail for 
the distressed vessel. 

All was life on beard. Twice or thrice, at the 
command of the captain, the man at the mast¬ 
head made his report. Swiftly the Agatha Do 
Vans glided over the waves. An hour passed. 
Victor stood holding his giem, and intently 
wasohing the vessel they were approaching. By- 
and-by, he changed his position, altered an inar- 
tfonlate exclamation, and shifted the glass to the 
other hand. His color faded—he mattered some 
words to himself. At this moment, the sailor at 
the mast-head descended, unbidden, and touched 
the captain upon the arm. There is a Singular 
look upon the man's face, and his speech is hesi¬ 
tating and not wholly distinct. 

“It's the Catharine, sir!" 

“Ay, Louis I" mutters Victor, with ashy lips. 

“ The Catherine—the Catherine 1" he repeats, 
mechanically. The news reached the ears of the 
men. In an instant, a change passed over every 
lace. The man at the wheel stayed his hand, the 
sailon dropped the ropes they held. 

Victor stood motionless a moment. It seemed 
as if ages swept over him in that brief moment 
of struggle. The demon within him said, “ Why 
go out of your course to help Jean Briton ? The 
power that guides you guides him as well. Who 
asked you to interfere* Think of his triumph—’ 
think of the contempt of the village people, al¬ 
ready more friendly to him than to you—think 
of Agatha shrinking from yon, and Jean's look 
of exultation 1 Go your way f 

Still the angel pleaded. Contending emotions 
shock his frame. He grew cold and still. One 
way, dishonor, remorse and success—the other, 
disgrace, honor and self-approval. In this 
fierce tempest the voice of humanity was drown¬ 
ed. Still the sailors stood motioalem. Victor 
slowly let foil his hand to Ms side. He turned 
stiffly, like one * frozen. Herd and coM, as if 
from the bps of death itself, came forth the order: 

“ Put the ship about for 8t Pierre I" 

The mm sprang to their work. Victor went 
below. Again, the sound of the signal gun smote 
his sens es. He pressed fats hands upon his earn, 
and, groaning aloud, threw himsslf upon Me bed. 
Night settled down upon the asa, and be did not 
arise. 

O, the terrible thoughts that haunted the aris¬ 


es Me man through those long night hours! 
Dreamt of childhood, when he and Jean played 
together upon the rocky ledges of St. Pierre, tor¬ 
mented him. Old looks, oM voices came around 
him. Visions of drowning men—of men with 
pallid faces, with bands imploringly outstretched, 
with trembling lips shrieking for aid, swam be¬ 
fore his eyes. Anon, a crowd of scornful faces 
gathered around him. Harsh voices jeered him, 
skeleton fingers pointed at him, sharp hisses 
pierced his brain. 

Women sobbed beside Mm. Jean's old moth¬ 
er groaned and wrung her hands before him. It 
was terrible. He shuddered, sobbed and groaned 
in impotent anguish. 

Always now to be the prey of remorse. Never 
again to hold Agatha to his heart, and feel that 
he, too, was pure and innocent like her. Always 
to bear about the mark of murderer, though no 
human eye might see it Never again to listen 
to a tale of wickedness without inwardly saying, 
“ Out of my own heart I can match Its black¬ 
ness." Helpless, repentant now but vainly, Vic¬ 
tor battled till morning with the fearful thoughts. 

In the meantime, the natural reaction had as¬ 
serted itself among the crew. The base, selfish 
impulse had passed away. In vain one said to 
another: 

H It was the captain's fault." 

Bach knew his own falsehood; for had not the 
captain read his purpose in their (bees 1 Who 
should reveal their dreadful crime I Who would 
dare throw bl&me upon another, when each 
man's heart accused .him of the deed? Thus 
each was bound to the other, by his share in the 
common crime. 

The next afternoon, the Agatha De Vaux 
dropped anchor in the placid waters of Trinity 
Bay. 

Home again! Enough of welcome, tears, 
smiles, tender looks from Agatha, condolences 
in plenty,—for the Catherine had not reached 
port, and the villagers began to fancy that ill-luck 
had followed their outward bound ships, and tiiat 
he was fortunate who brought his craft into the 
harbor, setting aside his pecuniary failure. 
Enough of welcome; but what was that to Vic¬ 
tor? Weighed down by remorse, not daring to 
look into loving eyes lest they should penetrate 
the secret of bis base conduct, trembling lest 
words muttered in a dream might reveal k, dread¬ 
ing every new comer, mistrusting ereiy half-heard 
word, doubting the very winds, and fearing the 
waves might whisper it Fearful dreams haunt¬ 
ed Mm. He saw ships half-eogulpbed by the 
sea: drowning men fought the waves; shrill, 
heart-breaking cries rang through Ms brain; dead 
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feces frowned upon him; tender remembrances 
of childhood tortured him. Jeon Briton become a 
child again. He took on numberless sweet and 
pleasant shapes. The hate died out of Victor** 
heart; the old love revived, and he sobbed like a 
child over the rain of his earlj playmate. 

By-and-by, the people of 8t. Pierre remarked 
that Victor Gasprielle had not come back the 
same man. Some said, kindly, that “ it was ill- 
lock, poor follow 1” Other* shook their heads 
gravely; and n few hinted that a conscience ill 
at ease makes a gloomy face. The crew of the 
Agatha De Vanx whispered to each other of the 
change in their late captain, and no one of them 
ventured to condemn him. Bnt old Jean De 
Vanx said to his dame: 

“ The lad’s down-hearted for Agatha's sake. 
Speak to the lad, wife. Say to him he may 
choose his own time for wedding the maiden. 
After all, a single stroke of ill lack wont last a 
man’s life-time. As for poor Jean Briton, I con¬ 
fess I took most kindly to him; bnt, the saints 
be praised, Jean De Vanx knows as well as 
another which way the needle points, and the 
good God guides it, to Jean’s liking or not, as he 
wills.” And the old man devoutly made the 
sign of the cross. 

Victor took courage at the thought of making 
Agatha his wife at once. He imagined that the 
demons who tormented him would flee when her 
sweet presence was by him always. And Aga¬ 
tha, smiling and blushing, gave a willing assent. 
Therefore a morning early in winter was set 
apart for the bridal. There were feasting and 
congratulations, smiles and tears and prayers. 
The people went to their homes full of praises 
and blessings for the young couple. Agatha was 
beantifnl; Victor was brave. If one was impet¬ 
uous, the other was gentle. A long life and a 
happy one for them. 

That night, the winter moon looked peacefully 
down upon the dwelling of Jean De Vanx. The 
great sea beat its endless measures upon the 
rocky wall close by, in a soft, soothing rhythm. 
Within the house there was nothing but love and 
peace. If remorse held any heart in Its thral¬ 
dom, for this night, at least, its grasp was loosed. 

An hour before midnight a small boat touched 
the foot ef one of the clfifc which surround St. 
Pierre, and a man slowly made his way on shore. 
His dress was shabby, and his manner indicated 
fetigne and weakness. Guided by the full moon¬ 
light, he made his way over the rocks and toward 
the duster of houses whieh stood nearest the 
shore. Presently lights flashed oat of the win¬ 
dows, doors were opened, voices rang oat in ex¬ 
clamations ef wonder and horror. 


An hoar later, and al6i*fl, long, angry knock¬ 
ing besieged the door of Jean De Vanx. A 
crowd of stern, pale feces pressed around, peered 
tbfongh foe windows, thronged ap the step*. 
The steady tramp of many feet shook the ground 
around. A fierce, hoarse shout swelled oat Into 
the midnight sQeace, and, dying away, blended 
its closing murmur with the wail of the sen. 

At the sound, Victor Gasprielle sprang to his 
feet, shaking with uncontrollable terror. 

° In God’s name, what is it?** shrieked 
Agatha. 

Victor’s paralysed Hps uttered no sound. 

“What is it,—what is it?” cried Joan Do 
Vanx and his wife, making at> ones into the 
apartment where were Victor and his bride, and 
which was upon that aids of fee sound whtre 
the strange clamor was nearest and fiercest. 

“ Victor Gasprielle! Victor Gasprielle f* it 
said. 

° Victor Gasprielle, what does this mean ?” 
asked Jean De Vanx, turning to the young man, 
with a face growing pale and set 

Bat there was no reply. Weak, helpless, 
doomed, the wret ch ed mat sank down cowsrihg 
at Agatha’* feet 

Again fee shout: 

u Victor Gasprielle, como forth 1” 

Jean De Vanx threw open a window, and 
faced fee pale, heaving, maddened crowd. 

*<My friends, what do you want?” he said, 
bravely. 

” We want Victor Gasprielle,” was the sulleit 
reply. 

” What do you want with him ?” 

There was a pause,—then one said: 

“ Jean, stand forth and speak 1” 

The crowd swayed apart, and a stained, sea- 
worn man stepped forth and stood in fee full 
moonlight 

“ Jean Briton 1” gasped fee o d man. 

Lower and lower crouched the trembling figure 
aft Agatha's feet 

” Tell your story—tell your , >iy 1” demand¬ 
ed fee crowd, in a sharp, menacing cry. 

" It is short.* Victor and I were rivals. I was 
successful—be was not The Catherine ran upon 
a hidden mek—we fired our signal gun—a ship 
bora towards ns. When H had approached us 
so near feat we saw it was the Agatha De Vanx 
and Captain Victor Gasprielle saw that the 
wracked ship was fee Catherine, it put about and 
sailed for St Plerra. The Catherine broke up— 
I was the only man saved.” 

The words fell upon a dead silence. 

“ Victor Gasprielle, is this true?” demanded 
Jean De Vanx, in a low, strange tone. 
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“Itii true," sobbed Victor. 

The old men tamed again to the crowd of 
white feces before the window: 

" Friends, do your will with him. No mur¬ 
derer finds shelter under my roof." 

A mad shout of satisfied rage went up from 
the crowd outside, blended with e wild shriek 
of agony from within. Struggling end screem- 
tagetSU wildly, Agethe was drawn beck, end the 
doomed men was set among the crowd. Exult¬ 
ant, they dragged him down to the cliffs, tossed 
him with angry scorn into a frail shell of a boat 
moored there, took away the oars, and, with 
shouts and contemptuous jeering, watched it, as 
it drifted hither and thither, the plaything of the 
motile* wan*. 

A month passed, and Agatha lay white and 
still upon a sick bed. One day, a sailor came to 
her by stealth, saying: 

"The captain yet lives. The sea set him 
ashore. I know the place." 

A new light crept into Agatha's eyes; & new 
strength inspired her. She rose at once, healed 
by the power of a holy purpose. 

" Father—mother, I am going to seek my 
husband. If he 'is weak and wicked, so much 
the more need that his wife should uphold him." 

“ You are right, child; you are his wife,—go,” 
said Jean De Vaux. 

A life of foreign residence, a broken, wander¬ 
ing ttfo, not happy, and yet not wholly sorrow¬ 
ful, was theirs. When death came to sever 
them, Agatha went back to St. Pierre. No one 
now spoke harshly of Victor Gasprielle. His sin 
was blamed, but it was also sorrowed for, and 
kept in tender, forgiving silence. 


THOBWAIiDSmro 1 TBST BOVJL 

It was in the spring of 1796, that Thorwaldsen 
intended to commence his wanderings in the 
world, by passing over the Alps to Home ; but 
he fell ill, and after his recovery was depressed 
in mind. War was then raging hi Germany, 
and his friends advised him to go by the royal 
frigate Thetis, which was just about to sail for 
the Mediterranean. He had then a betrothed 
bride ; he took an honest, open-hearted farewell, 
and said, “ Now that I am going on my travels, 
yon shall not be bonnd to me; fir you keep true 
to me, and I to you, until we meet again some 
yean hence, then we wfll be united." They 
separated; and they metagain many, many years 
afterwards, shortly Before Qs de ath -- s he a widow, 
he as Europe's eternally young artist. When 
Therwaldsoo's corpse Was borne through the 
streets of Copenhagen with royal magnificence, 
when the streets wees filled with thousands of 
spectators in mourning, there sat an old woman, 
or the class of dtiiens, at an open window—it 
was ska, the early love of the artist.— Anderten’t 
RamH* 


A NIGHTINGAUB STOBY. 

A few days ago (says a correspondent of foe 
Manchester Guardian,) a certain merchant in 
Bremen had a tolerably large and very respect¬ 
able company assembled at his house; amongst 
foe rest, a lieutenant in foe Hanoverian service, 
who is betrothed to his daughter. The greater' 
part of foe company were sitting near foe open 
windows, overlooking foe garden. All at once 
the sweet notes of foe nightingale were heard. 
Every one rushed to foe windows to hear foe 
lovely Bongster pour forth its song, conversation 
ceased as if by mutual consent, and nothing was 
heard from the company but exclamations of 
“ Ack wie echo*” u PraehtvoH,” “ HimmLieckJ* 
etc. After a time, foe bird ceased for a few min¬ 
utes, when foe company gave free vent to their 
pent up feelings of admiration; and paver was a 
nightingale so bepraised as this one. This agree¬ 
able state of things only lasted a short time; for 
the company were rather startled by hearing a 
man’s voice in the garden call out, “ Herr lieu¬ 
tenant, just let me do the little pig; it beats the 
nightingale all to pieces." The company looked 
at each other, and veiy quickly dosed foe win¬ 
dows upon this would-be speaker, respecting 
whom the speaker was immediately called to ac¬ 
count, and was quickly forced to confess that the 
nightingale was only a lark. It appeared that 
the lieutenant had a private soldier in his compa¬ 
ny that was quite a proficient in imitating birds 
and animals; and, thinking to oblige foe compa¬ 
ny, he had engaged him to imitate the nightin¬ 
gale for this night, without telling him, however, 
font he was not to attempt anything else. He 
gave further speci m ens of his abilities, as above** 
to the delight and praises of foe company.— Loo* 
dan Tim*: 


GOD'S PAOTIMG. 

Imperial Napoleon refused two hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars for one small painting by Corregio. 
And yet in every careering tempest, in every 
moonlight night, we have a painting from God's 
hand, which, in comperiton, sinks every effort of 
man’s pencil into irredeemable insignificance. 
What is the dome of St Peter compared with 
the gorgeous rotunda of the sky 1 The Roman 
beggar kneels upon foe tessellated floor of earth's 
most imposing fabric, as blind to all its sublimity 
and beauty, as is the fly which basses around foe 
waxen taper. And many a man lives and dies 
amidst the glories of God's creation, as insensi¬ 
ble to that glory as is foe Roman mendicant or 
foe cathedral moth. Thousands will cross foe 
ocean, and pass through many sufferings, to see 
the Coliseum at Rome, or the great pyramid of 
Cheops. But what are these edifices, reared by 
feeble hands, compared with foe hills and moun¬ 
tains Qod has elevated, throwing over them foe 
embroidered drapery of forest robes, variegated, 
with all the hues of spring, and summer, and au¬ 
tumn ? This is tapestry which no regal looms 
of Gobelin can ever mil; which no robes of 
Solomon can outvie.— M* S. V. Abbott. 


PERSEVERANCE, 

Perseverance 

Keeps honor bright To ha^fe done, is to hang 
Quite out of festoon, like a nuty nail. 

In monumental mockery. SsAunm . 
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ST. STL TESTER'S DAT. 

BT JLNNB T. WILBUB. 

# At the foot of the mountains which separate 
Bavaria from the States of Weimar, is situated a 
little town called Hoff, which overlooks a part of 
the valleys watered by the Main. Far from 
frequented rentes, this humble village has retain¬ 
ed its ancient customs, and one may still find 
there that grave simplicity, partly effaced from 
die test of Germany. So Hoff is known by the 
name of The Old Tribe. 

Thera lived, a few years since, a foreigner 
named Loffen. It was said he was born in 
Bohemia, and had formerly served in the Aus¬ 
trian armies with the rank of major. Bat die 
peace of 1815 had disbanded the company he 
commanded, and be had then arrived at Hoff, 
with a child called Dorothea, who had since be¬ 
come a beautiful young girl. 

Major Loffen was a well-informed man, cour¬ 
ageous and capable of greet devotedness. But 
unfortunately the violence of his disposition had 
disturbed his whole life, and prevented his ad¬ 
vancement in the army. The slightest opposition 
threw him into a passion which he regretted at 
a later period, bat which pride and shame pre¬ 
vented his acknowledging. He bad lost succes¬ 
sively his best friends and hissnrest protectors. 

Meanwhile, what neither counsels nor raproofe 
could accomplish, time effected. This species of 
inward ebofeiiion which brake forth in sadden 
anger, notwithstanding all the resolutions of the 
mqjor, died away by degrees ; the bloed circu¬ 
lated more slowly in hie veins, ex p er i e n ce ren¬ 
dered his mind less prempt to condemn others, * 
and he could listen without impatience to an 
opinion contrary to bis own* 

Paternal love completed this conversion. Sub¬ 
dued by the infeattte grams of Dorothea, the 
lion was transformed into a man; and he who 
had resisted for thirty years his friends and his 
wmmiBB, became insensibly the su bmis s i ve slave 
of a young girl. 

Loffen was therefore no longer the same, but 
a new man. Scarcely did some transient infec¬ 
tious recall, from tiara to time, the past It was 
Uke a storm dying away In the distance in feint 
and frdnttr murmurs. 

Besides, a great ohange was preparing hi the 
major's ponton; hit daughter wus about to be 
married. She was to espouse a young forester, 
WHftam Munster, whom the had known ever 
sinra her arrival at Hoflj and with wh a m she hud 
grown up. 


The young man woe d erate d with his fetber- 
in-law, and had just finished regulating all things 
for the approaching onion. 

“So it is agreed," said he, poshing away the 
accounts presented hyM.de Lofien, and on 
which he had not even cast his eyes; “ we will 
take the house on the banks of the water !" 

“ Since it pleases Dorothea," replied the major. 

“Then we shall be more oomfortabht situated 
than here." Loffen sighed. 

“Does this removal displease you!" asked 
William, earnestly; “ if so, we will remain." 

“Bo, my son," resumed the old soldier, kyh^ 
his hand on that of the forester, “ I .do not re¬ 
gret this dwelling." 

“What do yon regret, then! For several 
days I have seen that yon are sad. Ah 1 do not 
conceal anything from me, my father] Have I 
done anything with which you are dissatisfied V* 

“ Nothing, nothing, dear child; but this mar 
riage recalls so many memories. Then, I am 
jealous of you." 

“What say you!" exclaimed the forester. 

“ Jealous," replied the nuyor, smiling, “ for 
yon are about to become the principal attachment 
of Dorothea. It should be so, and I will not 
complain. But habit has rendered me selfish, 
you see. Until now I have been the sole object 
of my daughter's cares, she has had but me to 
love and please,* now her time and affection will 
be shared with yon, I cannot have her always 
at my tide, and I dread the hours of solitude." 

“ Your fears have been divined by Dorothea," 
said the forester; “ the other day she communi¬ 
cated them to as with tears in her eyes." 

“Whatsay yon!" interrupted Loffen; “ah! 
I will eoneeal my sadness, then; I will not dis¬ 
turb the happiness of Dorothea. Never speak to 
her of what I have said, William; it Is an old 
man's waskasss, a folly. Shall I not live near 
yon! Shall I not see yon every day! I shall 
only have to form new habits; I will do so." 

William did not reply, and there was a silence. 
At last, casting on the mqjor a stealthy look, he 
said, hesitatingly: 

“ There is one way of preventing the eolitndo 
yon fear." 

“What!" 

“A person who was onos dear to yon inhabits 
Egra—" 

“ Enough, enough, William 1" interrupted the 
major, hastily rising; “ Dorothea most have told 
you what I have already replied to this sagges- 
toa. We must bet disturb the ashes of de¬ 
stroyed affections. Never speek to me on that 
subject, William; I entreat it as a friend, and as 
a father, require it." 
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y«wf fnr kfnrnfl tsrrn'rfhHy tad I edha writ nut 
Now the pawn who lived «t Rgm, and to 
whom the forester had M i nded, wee so other 
than the mother of Dorothea. Married very 
young so the major, Whom she loved, aha had at 
dm foand a thousand joys in this nekra; bothy 
degrees the character of Lofien had diminished 
this happiness. Charlotte, proad and aaseepti- 
hie, had |p>* been able to endure the violence of 
his passions. Far from shewing forbea rance 
towards bar husband, shs had irritated him by 
opposition, reproaches, and discontent, until 
aoelnasB had taken the place of affection. Then 
each remained silent, eoncealing their sufferings 
from the other, and becoming mete and more 
ensperated. At last exoses of anger occasioned 
a violent outbreak. Charlotte had dep a r ted for 
Sgva, where she had roktivcs, and Lofien had 
come to live at Hoff with hit danghSsr. 

Bat separation seemed not to have softened his 
Irritation. Whetfaar the remembrance of Char¬ 
lotte reminded him of wrongs at which he Mask¬ 
ed, or whether ho still retained Ms resentment 
against her, he avoided everything w h ich oottld 
remind Mm of the mother of Dorot h ea. Her 
portrait had been covered with a cloth and ban¬ 
ished to a distant does!; her piano, carefolly 
doted, was half Mdat the extremity of aa un¬ 
occupied apartment; he had ever required Dor¬ 
othea to stndy the harp, ea if he had fmrsd a 
reminiscence of the past. 80 aU the attempts of 
the young girt to ooabat this species of hatred, 
had been until then oasi s — ; hot harts was one of 
these hea rts to whom kindness i mp art s courage, 
and who ana never weary of trying Co 4e good. 

Meanwhile, the day appointed for the marriage 
ef Dorothea had attired* The nuptial benadlc- 
lien was not to take place until after midnight 
at the Protestant church; hut the friends and 
neighbors of the major had been i nvi ted te ima m ■ 
bit earlier for the w a dding t o p as h 
They arrived before nightfall, and ware re¬ 
pa i re d by the hatrothed pair* When they ware 
awemblad, Loffea wished to leans throe to ascer¬ 
tain whether all orders had been given; Dorothea 
detained him. 

“A thoosand pardons, my father,” said she, 
embracing him; “ but I forbid yoar Waving ns.” 
M Aod why so?” said the major,smiling. 
“Because yon have to-day no right to aoro* 
ntaad bore” 

“Howl” 

“lam the sale mistnas.” 

“She Is right!” asmtainroi rim Conuatter 
Motmon, laagMng. 

“ Tins is St Byhester's day ” 

“I had forgotten It,” wdahni Bate* 


“Bis fit B y la a itar 1 ! deyr repeated every 
voice; “yon are net master in. your own ho u se , 
m^jor.” 

St. Sylvester's day, which Is throughout Bava¬ 
ria a period of rejoicing, is in fact celebrated at 
Hoff in a poenHar meaner. Aa ancient costem 
ordains that the order eetabhahed in famitiea 
should be reversed on this day, and that the au¬ 
thority exercised by the parents should pass into 
the hands of the children. It is a sort of a 
Christian imitation of those Roman eptarnelim, 
in which the slaves recovered their liberty for a 
few boon, and were served, in their torn, by their 
masters. 

The nuyor, who had always aerupulooMy eon- 
formed to this old custom, replied, smitingly, to 
Ms daughter, that he left to William and becseif 
the direction ef everything. 

“So,” said Dorothea, “it fa dearly nadir 
stood that you are to sohmit to the laws of St 
Sylvester's day I” 

“ Undoubtedly,” replied Lofiea. 

“And you pledge yourself ouyour honor to be 
subject to your children all day ?” 

“I pledge my honor; but we will see how you 
use power.” 

“ Our friends shall be judges,” said Dorothas, 
turning towards the guests; “ besides, I shall 
have a coonrellwr.” 

“Who?” 

“A lady wheee aeqnamtanae I made on my 
last journey.” 

“ You hare not mauftocied her to me.” 

“Ne, hot she arrived this mooring at Ha$ 
chanoe threw her m my way on my return from 
church, and I invited, her.” 

“ Wlthaat consulting me!” said the m^jor. 

“It is St. Sylvester's day, ftthar,” objecSsd 
Dorothea. 

Loffea could not supp ose s a groture of dk- 
sstWhctiotL 

“And may I, at least, know the name of this 
stronger?” 

“ Hesenbe co rn ea,” mtertupcsd Wiliam 

D o r othe a am* himself hastened to meet km* 
The major, who was sitting near a window, rase 
hastily, leaned from the balc ony en d, nnagnirofl 
Ohnehrite. 

Is would ha ds M c n lt to oxproro w h e t p ast ed, m 
the soul of Lofibn at this sight Theta mas at 
first a mixture of surprise, trouble and angsr; 
but tbs broar sentiment Anally prevailed. It 
wusnrHhaft that all had Man amiagnil Imuaro 
Deroshaa and her masher; they A m e n ded, d a ubs 
kro, toeibet a seeendlktkn; and bed rotted 
span Ms aarpalsft Ms stallarttswtaiii, psrimpa 
Ms weakness, to impose upon him. This km 
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Mi was mpnhfre to Mhn Age bad Ml to 

tmnqufifiBed Mesoulboft shot dhpljiiUM nu 
easily transformed into indignation. His first 
tfiea mas to repulse both Mother add daughter, 
and to shut jbimaelfap In hit own apartment; 
but the presence of the guests rs tiw i a s ii Mm. 

Ho was otsnrtidg in foe saomplnse, Imitating 
what he should do, when Charlotte appeared, ted 
by William and Dorothea. Her look, on enter 
fag, met that of tho rnier, and she raeotted. 

"I present to you Madrons'de Hagai, father,” 
laid Dorothea, widtout daring to raise bar eyes. 

Loffim started. 

"Pardon me for having dared—” stammered 
Charlotte. “I should have given yon notice.” 

"The major does not need previo u s notice In 
older to welcome his friends,” observed William. 

“ Besides, .it was 1 who wished it,” r e in ed 
Dorothea, "and I had a right” 

Her father cast upon her a S ev e rn glance. 

" This is St Sylvester's day,” condoned the 
yoang girl. 

The gaests had approached; the major com* 
prebended that he mast conceal his vexation. 
Slightly bowing, therefore, he said, cohUy: 

“ My daughter is right, madam j she Is the 
mistress hero to-day, end yon her goes! only.” 

" Let ns go to the table,” said WUHam. 

Each gentleman offered his arm to a lady, and 
the aujar, deft alone with Madame do Nagel, was 
compelled to follow their exa mpl e. 

Bat on passing throngh the marie saloon on 
their way to the dinlngoeoa, ho perceived that 
ev e r y body p aused before a large picture newly 
saspended to the wall; it was the portrait previ¬ 
ously banished to the dark closet, and which re¬ 
presented Charlotte in all the beamy of her youth. 

“ Who placed that picture there 1” exclaimed 
the major, Mb eyes sparkling. 

“ I,” replied Dorothea, gently. 

"And who permitted yon to do ill” 

"Nooae, fotbsr. Bne frfc StSyivesMrt day.” 

Lofien bit hie lips. 

“Star nothing, **/’ stod-Modrone do Nagel, 
in a low tone; "this prortrafe tepemeatt mo 
young, benuttfuh, h ap py- y o n see no ooa has 

seeogniaed me.” 

The mqor did not reply. They entered the 
dfaringHttam; andwrusybody toek sente at the 
tnMew 

Loffeu fonad blmeiT seated sppse ll i: M ad ams 
de Nagel, to whom D oro th e a had resigned her 
place, sad who-was to dotbe honors the dtn- 
ner. The major had resolved te avoid scandal, 
hat not to educes! Ms dlasathftntitn; be even 
displayed it with tbemrte aflbetatkra, that he 
fob himself, in the depths of his heart, lees hrito- 


•teddhanhe Mid have wished. Invsdn be re¬ 
peated to binelf that bo woe the sport ef apfat 
•stooged be twee n Charlotte ead her daughter^ 
which bis boner called npoa Mm to tender nee* 
lorn; n sort of indulgent tenderness seised him 
faapttoofMmsrif; it wee the fimt time he had 
found himself too p at ien t and too gentle I 

He resolved at least to pr eserv e a rilefico wtdeh 
should manifest his dfcpisasiue. Madame de 
Nugeldld not attempt to interrupt it; but the 
nugor cosdd not escape her mote attcirtiens. 
Whatever he did, all his wants were anticipated, 
all bis dashes gratified; the dishes sad the wines 
he preferred were alone offered to him, for Char¬ 
lotte had forgotten none of his tastes. For the 
first time daring fifteen years, he found around 
him that watehfttl care of the woman who hue 
•hared our life, and whom the most tender daugh¬ 
ter cannot replace. 

The repast finished, all the company passed 
into the music saloon. Lofien then perce iv ed 
that the piano as well as the portrait had been 
brought down; it was open, and beeide it was 
the music-desk of the mqjor. Dorothea h sru rif 
brought Mm his violin, reminding Mm that ho 
hod promised to play. Lotion casta glanoc to* 
wards Madame de Nagel, who had approached 
the piano, and would have refuted; but the 
Counsellor Hotmen summoned Mm to obey, ex- 
ciahning that it was 8t. Sylvester's day; he was 
th e r efore obliged to yield. 

The piece ssl oct e d by Dorothea was one of the 
duets which her hither had eftenest played for* 
merly with Charlotte. The latter still remem- 
berod tba expression given to It hy the mayor, so 
it was performed with admirable drill. Those 
who hnewthe talents of Lofihn, had never heard 
Mm play wMi so much precision, oharm and 
povuv. It seemed as if rim faetrameats under- 
steed each other* When they ceased, all the 
auditors applauded with transport, and the Com 
roller Holman was in ecstades. 

" There mast be bat one aool in two bodiro,” 
said he, "to put so much harmony in the sum 
ptesriep of the seme sentiment I” 

Lofibn and Madaaae d# Nagel bowed with «m- 

"Ah, yon were made te tmderstand each other, 9 * 
added the aothaslast, pressing their hands; 
" marie is as it won an emanation of hearts; 
and to play so harmoniously together, Is hhaest 
to lovoouo enether f” 

Madame de Nagel surfed and Unshed, and 
would tows itft thepiaus; bat Dorothea entreat* 
edhar to give them one of thoseCl roman ohm 
which she sung so welL After a Httfapersuarion, 
she rnmmehrsi thooM ballad of La Bros Biros. 
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As Madame de Nagel sang, all the resentment 
of the major seemed to die away, and he wee 
poked with powerful emotiona. This song he 
had beard the first time he had seen.Charlotte; 
and later, in the days of their union, she had re¬ 
peated it to him a thousand times. The voice of 
Madame de Nagel acted on him like that of a 
fairy, and rebuilt the crumbling edifice of his 
happiness. As he listened to it, he thought he 
saw again that little home surrounded by vines 
which they had inhabited together at Prague, 
that garden, with its arbor of honeysuckles and 
Its beds of violets. He seemed to have become 
again young, confident, joyous. All that bad 
boea tender and happy in the past seemed revived. 

Madame de Nagel had left the piano long be¬ 
fore, and he still remained in the same spot, his 
arms folded and his head cast down. He was 
aroused from his reverie by the voice of William, 
who announced that it was now midnight. He 
Offered his arm to Madame de Nagel, this time 
without observation, and, accompanied by the 
guests, they directed their steps towards the 
chruch. 

These is k the important act which unites two 
beings together forever on earth, and which des¬ 
tines them to live for each other, a religious 
solemnity which affects every heart; hut it is 
especially for a father that the nuptial benedic¬ 
tion has something grave mid touching. It is, 
as it were, an abdication of his rights over the 
child he has brought up, and whose happiness he 
henceforth confides to another. 

The emotions which the mqjor had just ex¬ 
perienced had particularly disposed him to ten¬ 
derness ; so he could not restrain his tears when 
he heard the minister pronounce the oo n sec ra ts d 
form which gave his daughter to William. By 
an involuntary impulse his glance sought that of 
Madame de Nagel; she had concealed her head 
in her hands, and was sobbing aloud. 

This community of emotion dispelled the little 
resentment which remained in the heart of the 
nugor. 

•‘After all,” thought be, •• die is her mother.” 

’ This idea softened him. Her mother! and die 
was there is a stranger, under a feigned name! 
Her mother! and her presence was not oven a 
purs and complete joy for Dorothea; for it re¬ 
minded her that the meet sacred ties might be 
beofcea? that all the ha p p in ess dreamed of by 
William and herself might terminate in isolation 
and hatred! The m^arfekbk heart eppremed 
as with rem o rse, and when hk daughter sase^ 
bolding'foe hand of the tweeter, ha cast dew* 
hk eyee to avoid her gfence. 

Meanwhile, the party had left the obueoh; the 


gueda took leave, and, after having embraced 
the bridal pair, each returned home. 

Dorothea had'taken her father's arm. Wit- 
Ham offered his to Madam# da Nagel, and all 
four arrived at the house of the major. They 
found the saloon still iQumkated, the piano open, 
the violin suspended before the desk, and the 
portrait seeming to smile at these signs of 
festival. 

Madame de Nagel then advanced towards toa 
major; she was pale, and her voice trembled. 

“It is toe hour for ns to separate,” said she; 

“ adieu, and thanks,, sir, for having allowed me 
to cress your threshold. Do not think I Intend¬ 
ed to afflict you by my presence. If I came 
hither, it was because I could not resist the en¬ 
treaties of my child. I was unwilling that she 
should present herself before tbe ahar as an 
orphan, and that in toe most solemn moment of 
her life she should not at least find ns both near 
her. Pardon me, therefore, for having entered 
this house without your permission, and profited 
by toe authority of a day granted to this child. 
St. Sylvester's day is over, sir; yon are about 
to become again master here, and resume pea- 
session of toe isolation which pleaeec yon.” 

At these words she turned towards Dorothea 
and William, and embracing them with sobs, 
said: 

“Adieu, O you whom I love, and whom I 
shall see no morel I shall bear away the memo* 
lies of this day as a consolation for my whole 
fume life—but you, seek to forget it! Close 
this piano which has remained so long unopened, • 
re-cover the portrait and all the past with it; 
far St Sylvester's day is over.” 

At these words, she tore herself from toe arms 
of toe young couple, and advanced totteringly 
towards toe door; but toe m^jor, who had just 
closed it, remained standing on too threshold, 
pale and trembling. Their qyee mot, and toe 
entire past, with its differences and sorrows, was 
pardoned in this glance. 

“ Charlotte I m ar ma ted extending his 

arms towards her. 

“Lncienl” replied Madame de N^el. 

And she suffered herself to be clasped to hk 

heart. 

At Issfl^ after a long embcaoe, toemgjer gpntly 
released her, and, placing his hands on toe fore-, 
heads cf Dorothea sad Wlllism, wfcp had knob 
before bam, retd, gretafaUy; 

“Bkesed ha these children, for they have been 
wker than took parents! B o reak the mbtrsss . 
here, Dorothea; yon have restored ns to hap- 
pines, and it shall henceforth be always 6ft. 
Sylvester's Day.” 
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" A flowery erewn tilUT co m pose ' 

PH weewe the oneiif weave tbs hmj 
I ll weave narcissus, newly wet, 

The hyacinth and VWrt; j 

The myrtle shall supply me green, 

And nUee laugh In light between; 

That the rich tendrils of my beauty’s heir 
Moor bunt into their crowning flowers, end Ught the 
feinted etr.” 

Annual#. 

The plants generally known as annuals, are 
raised from the seed, perfect their flowers, mature ■ 
their seed the same season, and ttkdn perteh. There 
am some flowers, however, cultivated as annuals, 
that are such only in a northern eUasate, being in 
their own more congenial region perennials, or bi¬ 
ennials. Among them am the verbena,* chriseia, or 
eschscholtsia, ae it was formerly called, commelina, 
mirabilis, and many others. This class of annuals j 
may be kept through the winter in green-houses or | 
in any light cellars. Annuals are most appropriate 
for those who are changing their abode from year 
to year, as from these alone a fine display may be 
kept up the whole season, with the exception of the 
vernal months, and this deficiency may be supplied 
by having a choice collection of perennials, grown 1 
in pots, which can be plunged in the ground, and 
thus removed at any time when it is necessary to 
chaste the residence. 

Book-Work. 

There am many plants that succeed best when - 
planted among rocket and, for their acoeuRfloda- I 
tion, and to show off their bcafttfee to the greatest 
advantage, it is common in many gardens to have 
an appendage, called a rookery. TMt is made of a 1 
collection of stonee, in the rough or natural state, 
laid up without much order, with soil, which should 
be concealed as much as possible by the fragments 
of rock. As many of the plantB succeed best in the 
shade, a portion of the rock-work should be partly 
surrounded with trees or shrubs, that they may de¬ 
rive that advantage. Tritfiums, orchis, cyprepedi- 
nms, and some few ferns, and a great variety of na¬ 
tive plant* wtrfbh are found In offr woods, with an 
appropriate sofi, would flourish well In such a spot. 
The rockery should be partly, or wholly, ooncealed 
from the general flower-garden, by shrub* or Iroea. . 

Perennials. 

Perennials are those plants which do not in their 
growth form either trees or scrubs, but which lose 
their tops, wholly or in part, every year, after they 
have done flowering; the roots continuing to live 
and generate for several yean successively. Im¬ 
perfect perennials continue three or more years* and • 
then die, as the sweet wiUiam or fox-glove, bat 
which, with a little care in dividing the roots every 
year, can be kept many yean. Perennials are 
hardy, half-hardy and tender. Hard/* perennials 
stand the baldest winter without protection; half- 
hardy require to be well protected; and tender pe¬ 
rennials must be kept through the winter in the 
86 
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greenhouse. PermtisUnreof two kinds, bulbous 
and herbaceous, which, differing materially from 
each other in habits, require, consequently,* differ¬ 
ent kind of treatment 

Blerinlsls. 

Biennials are those plants that flower the second 
and sometimes the third year* from the time the 
seeds are sown, and then perish, as the hollyhock. 
Sow, for the most part, in early spring, in light soil, 
and plant out in the following autumn in the situa¬ 
tions where they are to flower. Many of the fine 
double and other varieties never produce seed. 


Winced Ammobimru 

This is a very pretty half-hardy annual, with 
composite white flowers, or with white, dry, invo- 
luohral soales, like some of the everlastings. The 
flowers, when gathered before they folly mature, 
retain their shape and brightness, and are fit com¬ 
panions for the globe amaranths, immortal flower, 
etc., for winter ornaments. It grows two feet high; 
in flower from June to October. The stems have a 
cariboo winged attachment their whole length. 

Daphne. 

Bapkm mazerton is a handsome shrub; the flow¬ 
ers come out before the leaves^-eady in the spring; 
they grew ha dnetaro, *11 round the shoots of the 
former year. . The flowers are succeeded by bril¬ 
liant scarlet berries, which are said to be a powerful 
poise*. Another variety, with white flowers, has 
yellow berries. This shrub is in bloom early in 
April. It ie sweet-scented; and, where there are 
many together, they will perfume the air to a con¬ 
siderable distance. The best time for transplanting 
is in the autumn; because, as it begins to vegetate 
eatff in th# Spring, if Should not then be disturbed. 
It thrived best in a dty* toil? if ft has too much wet, 
it*become* m*wy,*Hd stinted in growth, and pro¬ 
duces fewer fioVera. 


Diroe Paluatris. 

Leather-Wood.—This is a much-branched shrub, 
from three to six feet high, found in wet, marshy 
and shady places. It is conspicuous, when in flow¬ 
er in April, for the number of yellow bloeeoms, 
which fade and fell rapidly ae the leevee expend. 
The wood is very pliable, and the berk of singular 
toughness and tenacity. It has such strength that 
a man cannot pull apart to much as covert abrunch 
of half or third of an inch in diameter. Iris used 
t>y miners and others for thongs. The aborigines 
used it as a cordage. 

Bnglish Ivy. 

The ancients held Ivy ingreat esteem, and Bac¬ 
chus is Represented as crowned with it to' prevent 
Intoxication. It is a highly esteemed ornamental 
evergreen climber, and much used in England for 
covering naked buildings or trees, or for training 
into fanciful shapes, or trained np a stake so as to 
form a standard. 
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The Feet* 

The feet should be washed in eold water e v e ry 
morning, and wiped very dry. Stockings, if too 
small, cripple the feet ae surely as small shoes. 
Always be careful to give the foot room enough, 
and you will be rarely troubled with corns. When 
the toe-nails hare a tendency to turn in, so as to be 
painful, the nail should always be scraped very 
thin, and as near the flesh as possible. As soon as 
the corner of the nail can be raised up out of the 
flesh, it should be kept from again entering by 
putting a tuft of fine lint under it. 

Making Bre a d. 

A foreign inventor offers a new method for mak¬ 
ing bread. After having boiled one-third of peeled 
apples, bruise them while quite warm into two- 
thirds of flour, including the proper quantity of 
leaven, and knead, the whole without water, the 
juice of the fruit being sufficient When this mix¬ 
ture has acquired the consistency of paste, put it 
into a vessel, and allow it to rise for about twelve 
hours. By this process is obtained a very sweet 
bread, full of eyes, and extremely light 

Wash for Sanborn, 

Take two drachms of borax, one drachm of Bo- 
man alum, one drachm of camphor, half an ounce 
of sugar-candy, and one pound of ox-gall; mix and 
stir well together, and repeat the stirring three or 
four times a day, until the mixture beoomes trans¬ 
parent; then strain it through a filtering paper, and 
it is fit for use. 

Powder for Ghape, etc. 

Take diy hemlock bark, powder it by rubbing 
on a fine grater; then sift this powder through 
gauze or muslin, and sprinkle it lightly on the part 
chapped. It is a safe and certain curative. 

Bose-Water. 

When the roses are in full bloom pick the leaves 
carefhlly off, and to every quart of water put a 
peck of them; pot them in a cold still over a slow 
fire, and distil gradually; then bottle the water; let 
it stand in the bottle three days, and then cork it 
dose. 

Almond Paste. 

Blanch half a pound of sweet almonds and a 
quarter of a pound of bitter almonds, and beat them 
to powder in a mortar with half a pound of loaf 
sugar; then beat them into a paste with orange- 
flower water. 

Honey Water. 

One ounce of essence of bergamot, three drachms 
of English oil of lavender, half a drachm of oil of 
cloves, half a drachm of aromatic vinegar, six grains 
of musk, one and a half pint of spirits of wine. Mix 
and distil. 


▲ Vapor-Bath at Horn*. 

Place strong sticks across a tub of water at the 
boiling point, and sit upon them entirely enveloped 
in a blanket, feet and all. The steam from the 
water will be a vapor-bath. Some people put herbs 
into the water. Steam-baths are excellent for se¬ 
vere colds, and for some disorders in the bowels. 
They should not be taken without the advice of an 
experienced nurse or physician. Great care should 
be taken not to renew the cold after—it would be 
doubly dangerous. 

To remove Stains from th^Haada. 

Dip your hands in warm water, and mb on the 
stain a small portion of oxalic add powder and 
cream of tartar, mixed together in equal quantities. 
Keep it in a box. When the stain disappears, wash 
the hands with fine soap or almond cr eam. A box 
of this stain-powder should always be kept on hand. 

Almond Powder. 

Blanch six pounds of bitter almonds, dry and 
beat them, and press from them one pint of oil; 
then beat them in an iron mortar, and pass the 
powder through a sieve. Keep it from air and 
moisture in a glass jar. Used instead of soap for 
washing the hands, it imparts a sing ula r d el icacy 
to their appearance. 

Lotion for Freoklos. 

Take a teacupftil of cold sour milk, scrape into it 
a quantify of horseradish. Lot this stand from six 
to twelve hours; and then, being well strained, let 
it be applied two or three times a day. 

For sore Foot. 

The thin white skin which comes from suet is 
excellent to bind upon the feet for chilblains. Rub¬ 
bing with castile soap, and afterwards with honey, 
is likewise highly recommended. 

Sago. 

Take two tablespoonsfal of sago and one pint of 
boiling water; stir together and' boil gently until it 
thickens. Wine, sugar and nutmeg may bo added, 
according to circumstances. . 

Preser v ing ttra lffalla. 

One ounce of oil of bitter almonds, one drachm 
of oil of tartar pm deliquium; one ounce of prepared 
crabs’-eyes. Mix up with essence of lemon to 
•cent it. 

To make Milk of Boses. 

To one pint of rose-water add one ounce of oil of 
almonds and ten drops of the oil Of tartar. Let the 
oil of tartar be poured in last 

Canker, or Sore Mouth. 

Steep blackberry leaves, sweeten with honey, 
sprinkle in a little burnt alum, and wash the month 
often with this decoction. 
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Cortona JMatttro. 

An old Watch. 

A gentleman from Longmeadow lias shown ns 
an old English watch, which was purchased of Jo¬ 
seph Story, Clerkenwell Street, London, in 1676, 
by Joseph Andrews, then abont the first hardware 
merchant in Boston. It was given to the father of 
the present owner for good behaviour and attention 
to business in his 16th year, on condition that he 
would never dispose of it. He died in 1803, and 
the present owner has had it in his possession ever 
since. The first time it was cleaned there were but 
two watchmakers in Boston, and one of them was 
unwilling to take it in hand lest he should injure 
the fine work. The watch was then sent to Lon¬ 
don, where it remained a year and was cleaned at 
a cost of $5. The original watch-paper still re¬ 
mains in the case with the date of its purchase. 
This venerable ticker keeps as good time as ever, 
and seems likely to hold good far a hundred yean 
more. 

An extraordinary Case. 

A remarkable case of recovery from a gunshot 
wound in the abdomen, occurred recently at St. 
Augustine, Florida. A soldier belonging to the 
New Hampshire Fourth Regiment, while on picket 
duty was shot by a rebel who was larking about. 
A musket ball entered his abdomen, and passed 
entirely through his body, coming out at the back. 
In its passage it went through the descending colon, 
or large intestine, and one of the kidneys. Although 
every one supposed that he would die in a few 
hours, he persisted that he would get well. Dr. J. 
C. Eastman, the skilful surgeon, treated the wound, 
and though the orifices made in the intestines are 
not closed np, he is quite comfortable, the bowels 
performing their functions properly. We under¬ 
stand that Dr. Eastman will make a detailed report 
of this extraordinary case for publication In the 
medical journals. 

Curious Superstitions. 

In Malta, whenever a violent storm occurs, the 
bishop commands all the church bells to be rung 
for the purpose of calming it In the interior of 
France, the bells are rung during a storm for the 
purpose of averting danger from the crops. Hero¬ 
dotus tells us that the ThraciAns, mom MM, used to 
menace the thundercloud with arrows, and ootn- 
bated even the dread artillery of heaven. 

▲ Fieoe of Stone in a Man** Byw IS Years. 

A piece of blue granite, three eighths bf ttoaa 
eighth of an inch in circamferenee, and about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, has been removed 
from the eye of Pascal P. Janes, of Northampton, 
Mass. Mr. Janes is a stonecutter, and has carried 
the fragment in his eye for fifteen years. The 
wound was never probed, and the orifice where the 
stone entered had healed. 


A Hen Story. 

The Bellows Falls Times is responsible for the 
following story:—A hen belonging to Mr. Herrick, 
of Reading, having one day discovered a litter of 
young kittens in a crib near her own nest, forsook 
her own nest, and proceeded with the utmost assi¬ 
duity, chicking and bristling, to brood the kittens. 
If at any time the kittens thrust their heads out 
from under her wings, she pushed them in again 
with her bill. When the old cat came to attend to 
her rightftil progeny, the hen would go at her with 
the greatest fuiy; and it was not till the hen had 
been forcibly ejected and put in close confinement, 
that poor puss could have an opportunity to rescue 
her little ones from actual starvation. 

Vitality of Seeds. 

Some years ago, a vase, hermetically sealed, was 
found in a mummy-pit in Egypt, by the English 
traveller, Wilkinson, who sent it to the British Mu- 
*seum. The librarian them, having unfortunately 
broken it, discovered in it a few grains of wheat 
and one or two peas, old, wrinkled, and as hard as 
a stone. The peas were planted carefully under 
glass on the 4th of June, 1844, and at the end of 
thirty days these seeds were seen to spring up into 
new life. They had been buried probably about 
three thousand years ago, perhaps in the time of 
Moses, and had slept all that long time, apparently 
dead, yet still living in the dust of the tomb. 

Melting Gold and Silver. 

In melting gold at the United States mint, one 
hundred pounds of stiver to fifty of gold is placed 
on each crucible, and after the two are rendered 
fluid, the mixed metal fs dipped out and poured 
into a large copper vessel filled with cold water, 
the metal being swung round in the process. This 
rotaiy motion causes the metal to sink to the bot¬ 
tom In the form of flakes or grains. Hence it is 
called the process of granulatfon. The metals are 
afterwards separated by means of acids. 

Hational Tones. 

The Independent informs an inquiring correspon¬ 
dent that “ Hail Columbia ” was written by Joseph 
Hopkinson; “ Star-Spangled Banner," by Francis 
Soott Key; “The American Flag," beginning 

“ When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unftirled his standard to the air," 

by Joseph Rodman Drake; and that the authorship 
of “Yankee Doodle" is unknown, or at least un¬ 
settled. 

Solomon’s Temple. 

The contribution of the people, in the time of 
David, towards the building of the sanctuaiy was 
not far from £30,000,000; while David is said to 
have collected nearly £36,000,000. The gold with 
which Solomon overlaid the “ Most Holy Place,” 
only a room thirty feet square, amounted to more 
than thirty-eight millions sterling. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Editor awd Pbopbixtob. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

With the present number we close the sixteenth 
volume of Ballou’$ Dollar Magazine , and our 
next issue will commence the seventeenth volume 
of the work, being the January number for 1863. 
We shall improve the present appearance of the 
Magazine, by printing it on an entirely new font 
of type, of new style and elegant finish, just man- 
ufhctured for us by Messrs'. Phelps & Dalton, of 
this city, and we intend that the literary charac¬ 
ter of this magazine shall also be fresh and pro¬ 
gressive. We doubt if any other serial publica¬ 
tion in America ever reached to such extended 
popularity, and so large a circulation, in an ex¬ 
istence of eight years;—this success it shall be 
our aim to merit. 

We trust that our friends will renew their sub¬ 
scriptions at sues, as our edition is based upon 
the actual demand, and hundreds upon hundreds 
find themselves disappointed each year, who neg¬ 
lect to subscribe at the commencement of the 
volume. We have not a hack number of the Mag¬ 
azine at the present writing in our office. All who 
subscribe promptly are sure of the work regularly 
and complete, but we print no more than to meet 
the first regular demand. Our edition has now 
assumed such magnitude, that no other plan can 
be adopted. 

We stop all subscriptions at the expiration of 
the time paid for. Enclose one dollar , and secure 
the cheapest magazine in the would, for a whole year. 

Diviho Belles. —All the women of the vil¬ 
lages on the shores of the Gulf of Mexico are in 
the habit of swimming. The young ladies are 
all diving belles. 

Natural History. —A celebrated naturalist 
says that asses are the most vilified of animals. 
We know that foxes are the most run down. 


Tiinrx or This. —A coat out at the elbow 
may be buttoned over a generous breast 


THE GENTLE SEX. 

It is only in America that women, of all classes 
receive that respect abd consideration which they 
are so unquestionably entitled to by nature. 
This is so markedly the ease that foreigners 
notice it at once on arriving from abroad. Now, 
rightly viewed, and its bearings properly analyzed, 
this is one of the strongest tokens of civiliza¬ 
tion that can be adduced, and actually amounts 
with us to a nat io na l characteristic. In Vienna, 
women dig cellar*, and carry hods; in Faria, 
they clean the streets; in England, they drudge 
in the fields at manly labor, for sixpence a day; 
in America alone, is their task confined to the 
domestic circle, and about the sacred hearth of 
homes they render so cheerful ani happy. We 
are led to draw these comparisons, because by 
each arrival from the old world we are so im¬ 
pressed with the misery that nil the humble 
classes suffer under monarchy; and then we 
turn to contrast their deplorable lot with that of 
our own people. It is the natural result of a 
monarchical form of government to separate 
society Into just two divisions, the high and the 
low, the rich and the poor. There can be no 
intermediate grades. Creation is a sort of see¬ 
saw, in its goings on, like the board over a 
barrel, which two schoolboys tilt upon; first, one 
is uppermost* then the other. Such has been 
the scene in Europe during the revolutions 
of 1848 and 184t. When monarchical power 
prevails, we see one class high up in the air 
basking in sunshine, while the other is sunken 
amid the dirt and filth. Kepnblicanlsm is the 
only true balance. It hangs the scales in the 
hands of justice, and nothing can turn the beam 
to favor cm shorn at humanity over another. 
Great reforms eemot be ooneumaaated In a day; 
and we do net yet despair of string the fires of 
the old world lighted upon republican altars. 


Queue.-—T he law in tome of the Western 
States' fixes it that where a woman attempts to 
kfil her husband he Is entitled to a divorce— 
provided she succeeds in the attempt, we suppose. 


Vbby True. —There is no condition so low 
but may have hopes; nor any so high, that it is 
out of the reach of fears. 
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BTBCrOOLBE OB OUDOTB. 

A peremptory condition of genius seems to be 
its early environment by advene circumstances 
and oppressive influences. Few of the great 
men who have left their names engraven deep 
upon the tablets of history, have stepped without 
an effort into places of commanding influence. 
The tender flower that is born to gladden a few 
bright eyes, may bloom in the rich soil and care¬ 
fully tended seclusion of die garden, but the 
giant oak, that crowns the lofty summit, and 
spreads abroad its leafy arms, giving shelter like 
a monarch, and defying the lightning, like Ajax, 
struggles up through storms, and hail, and moun¬ 
tain blast, clinging to the rude rock with fierce 
tenacity, and finding exulting life where the 
flower would perish. 

So it is with the master spirits of mankind; 
yon can scarce find & single name of note, either 
in literature, politics, art, arms or science, upon 
whose cradle fortune has smiled. It seems as if 
the “primrose path of dalliance" worried the 
feet that press it more than the nigged roads 
where rocks so bar the advancing step. Strife 
seems to be the element of genins, and success is 
wrung, nine times out of ten, out of a hard battle 
with the world. The spoiled children cf what 
the world calls fortune, are rarely the spoiled 
children of fame also. Are not the proofs of this 
assertion multifarious ? Need we specify more 
minutely a few examples ? 

Look at the father of ancient poets, blind Ho¬ 
mer, groping his way through the world, but 
calling music from bis harp-strings that might 
charm the gods. Look at Milton, living in 
stormy, revolutionary times, and so ill-appreci¬ 
ated that the copyright of his immortal poems is 
sold for £10. Look at Columbus, begging bread 
for his child at the gate of a convent, and wan¬ 
dering from court to court to obtain the means 
to give a new world to the old. Remember Oli¬ 
ver Goldsmith pulverizing drugs in an apothe¬ 
cary's mortar—he whose strains were to delight 
an Augustan era, and perhaps to echo to all 
time; Gifford, toiling on a cobbler's bench; 
Crabbe, stem poet of life's straggles, reduced to 
the verge of starvation and despair, and only re¬ 
lieved by the noble charity of Edmund Burke; 
Cervantes, the prince of humorists, rich in intel¬ 
lectual wealth, and poor in the world's goods; 
Otway, one of the finest of English dramatists, 
choked by the crust he eagerly swallowed at the 
expiration of an interval of famine. Bat why 
go through the list? Little does the casual 
reader, who glances over pages sparkling with 
wit and humor, think of the cankering care, the 
physical and mental suffering, by which the in¬ 


tellect that charms him has been nurtured. little 
does the crowded parquet, entertained by the ap¬ 
parently easy and natural grace of the smiling 
dancer/ who bounds and undulates before it, 
think what physical agonies she has endured be¬ 
fore her muscles have oonqnered that suppleness 
and airy elasticity. 

Even if genius has no physical suffering to 
contend with, it finds to elements of effort and 
struggle in tempestuous passions and disturbing 
sensibilities. It is amidst the fnry of the ele¬ 
ments that the vivid lightning has its birth; tal¬ 
ent may be nurtured in calm—genius expands 
only beneath a stormy sky. Byron inherited a 
peerage when a boy; famous, flattered, courted, 
admired—that rare thing, a noble poet and a 
poet-noble—his whole life was at war with him¬ 
self and with the world; a painful and turbulent 
career. Napoleon bad a ragged training; his 
early life was darkened by misfortune. The 
Duke de Reichstadt, the son and grandson of an 
emperor, was nurtured amid more than “ Capnan 
delights." Mark the difference of their fortunes; 
one was a hero, the other—nothing 1 


Bad Wives. —All the wits of all times have 
tried their hand at satire upon bad wives, but an 
essayist of the reign of King James gives us a 
description sharp enough to have been written 
by a henpecked husband—which perhaps he was 
—She marries a husband for his patience, and 
the land adjoining. If she loves, she loves not the 
man, but the beast of him. Her chief commen¬ 
dation is, that she brings a man to repentance." 


Do wot d^lat. —Immediately on the receipt 
of the present number of the Dollar Magazine, 
enclose ns one dollar , and thus renew the sub¬ 
scription for the new year. The present number 
closes tbe sixteenth volume. The next number 
will appear upon new type, and otherwise greatly 
improved, including an original and fresh set of 
illustrations from the seat of war. 


Railroad Iwtxwtiows .—The Railroad Jour¬ 
nal estimates the value of railway inventions in 
the last forty years in this country alone to be 
twelve hundred millions of dollars. Yet the 
career of improvement seems as fer as ever from 
having reached a limit. 


A gentle CoRDWAiHBB. —The most tender¬ 
hearted man. we ever heard of was a shoemaker, 
who always shut his eyes and whistled when he 
ran his awl into a sole. 
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HORSEMANSHIP IN OHTLL 
Darwin, in his “ Researches in South Amer¬ 
ica/’ gives the following account of the method 
of mastering and training the horse in Chili. 
The power of man over the horse, and the facility 
with which he is taught the most surprising and 
wonderful feats of skill, is truly astonishing. 
The Guachos are well known to be perfect riders. 
The idea of being thrown, let the horse do what 
it likes, never enters their heads. Their criterion 
of a good rider is a man who can manage an un¬ 
tamed colt, or who, if his horse fell, alights on 
his own feet, or can perform other such exploits. 
I have heard of a man betting that he would 
throw his horse down twenty times, and that nine¬ 
teen times he would not fall himself. I recollect 
seeing a Guacho riding a very stubborn hone, 
which three times successively reared so high as 
to fall backwards with great violence. The man 
judged with uncommon coolness the proper mo¬ 
ment for slipping off—not an instant before or 
after the right time; and as soon as the horse got 
up the man jumped on his back, and at last they 
started in a gallop. The Guacho never appears 
to exert any muscular force. I was one day 
watching a good rider, as we were galloping 
along at a rapid pace, and thought to myself: 
“ 8urely, if the hone start, you appear so care¬ 
less on your seat, you must fall.” At this mo¬ 
ment a male ostrich sprang from its nest under 
the hone’s nose; the young colt bounded on one 
side like a stag; but as for the man, all that could 
be said was, that he started and took fright with 
his horse. In Chili and Peru more pains are 
token with the mouth of the horse than in La 
Plata, and this is evidently in consequence of the 
more intricate nature of the country. In Chili, 
a horse is not considered perfectly broken till he 
can be brought up standing, in the midst of his 
full speed on any particular spot—for instance, 
on a cloak thrown upon the ground. I have 
seen an animal bounding with spirit, yet merely 
reined by a forefinger and thumb, token at full 
gallop across the court-yard, and then made to 
wheel round the post of a verandah with great 
speed, but at so equal a distance that the rider, 
with outstretched arm, all the while kept one 
finger rubbing the post Then making a titans 
volt* in the air, with the other arm outstretched, 
he wheeled round in an opposite direction. 


European Populatioh.— The three great 
powers in Europe, in respect to population, stand 
in the following order Russia is at the head, 
having a population of 58,470,000; next is 
France, with 87,878,732; and finally Austria, 
with 36,065,800. 


the power or uxmo. 

Never has the power of music been more viv¬ 
idly portrayed than by Disraeli in “Vivian 
Grey ”—“ A blast from thy trumpet, and thou¬ 
sands rush forth to die; one peal from thy organ, 
and tens of thousands kneel to pray.” We quote 
the passage from memory. Every one knows 
the effect produced on the Swiss regiments in 
the French service by the performance of their 
national air, the “ Ranz des Vaches,” that hun¬ 
dreds deserted, braving death, in their desire to 
return to their mountain homes, so vividly called 
up by the simple melody. On the Highlanders 
in colonial service, the air of “Lochaber no 
more” produced similar effects. The stern 
Scotch warriors gathered before the frowning 
batteries of Sebastopol were often melted to tears 
by the air of “ Annie Laarie ” played by their 
regimental bands. The editor of the New York 
Musical World says:—“ A German gentleman 
told ns a short time since, that on the previous 
Sunday he had chaoced to attend serriees at 
Trinity Church; when, as it happened, a solid 
old Germpn chorale was performed. He said he 
was transported literally as well as metaphori¬ 
cally, to hear it sung by a large choir and con¬ 
gregation, accompanied by a powerful organ; that 
he was carried instantly to his old home far away 
across the mighty ocean, and that he was fairly en¬ 
raptured. We believed him, for his eyes glistened 
with recalled emotion as he narrated the dream- 
stance.” Music is undeniably a power of first- 
rate importance, and may be used with vast effect 
in the spiritual elevation of mankind. It prompts 
to deeds of daring, it stimulates the most ardent 
devotion. We would not, therefore, banish from 
onr streets even the organ-grinder* or the hurdy- 
gurdy men, and if they could be dissociated from 
tamborines and monkeys, we could regard them 
as a benefidal institution. Who shall say how 
many evil thoughts and dangerous passions have 
been banished or hushed by the influence of some 
well-known melody—some secular or sacred 
•train casually striking the ear in the crowded 
thoroughfares 1 

Thu Dual Tuabu. —Maine is competing 
with the provinces in the deal trade with Eng¬ 
land, and beating them; the deals from Maine 
being a great deal the best 


Tixb.—T ime is an old novelist who takes 
pleasure in printing his tales on our countenances. 
He writes the first chapters with a swan’s down, 
and graves the last with u steel pen. 

Adviou to a Toper.— Don't let your spirits 
go down. 
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OJf BOABTtTO. 

There is an old laying that "barking doge 
never bite," and it is applicable to human beings 
as welL The bravest men are the most quiet; 
as a certain writer says, “ I ever mistrust these 
quiet natures; they are like still waters over vol¬ 
canoes." The coward Is known infallibly by his 
lend blustering tones, his ferocious air, his never- 
ending gasconade. If all cowards are not boast¬ 
ers, certainly all boasters are cowards, or men of 
small performances. Ben Jonson, in "Every 
Man in his Humor," most happily hits off the 
peculiar features of the boaster, in the character 
of Captain BobadiL With what fluent audacity 
he speaks of his performance at the "Leaguer 
of Strigoninm 1" 

“ Observe me judiciously, sweet sir; they had 
planted me three deml-culvaries, just in the 
mouth of the breach; now, sir, as we were to 
give on, their mastepgonner (a man of no mean 
skill and mark, you must think), confronts me 
with his linstock, and ready to give fore; I, spy¬ 
ing his intendment, discharge my petronel in his 
bosom, and, with these single arms, my poor 
rapier, ran violently upon the Moors that guard¬ 
ed the ordnance, and put them all to the sword." 

Who has not laughed over Sheridan’s delinea¬ 
tion of a full-blooded coward, in the person of 
Bob Acres, whose courage cosed out at his 
fingers’ ends 1 Dickens must have had Captain 
Bobadil in his eye, when he delineated a kindred 
boaster—Captain Dowler, in the Pickwick Pa¬ 
pers. Dowler is recounting his courtship:—" I 
courted her under singular circumstances. I 
won her through a rash vow, thus—I saw her; I 
loved her; I proposed; she reflated me. 4 You 
love another V —* Spare my blushes.*—* I know 
him.’—*YOu do!’—‘Verygood, if he remains 
here, I’ll skin him 1’ I wrote him a note. I said 
it was a painful thing—and so it was. I said I 
had pledged my word as a gentleman to skin 
him. My character was at stake; as an officer 
in his majesty’s service, I was bound to do it I 
regretted the necessity, but it must be done. He 
was open to conviction; he saw that the rules of 
the service were imperative; he fled. I married 
her." And yet Captain Dowler runs away from 
Mr. Winckle, the most inoffensive creature in 
the universe. 

The world is full of Bobadils and Dowlers; 
men of large words, of furious gestures, of fiery 
eyes, of lowering brows, as valorous as turtle¬ 
doves, and as magnanimous as mice. They are 
not without their uses. As travelling compan¬ 
ions, for instance, they are inestimable; their sto¬ 
ries of hair-breadth escapes and valorous achieve¬ 
ments beguile many along ride in car or stage¬ 


coach. They hector landlords and bully wait¬ 
ers ; threaten corporations with the vengeance of 
the law, and meet haokney-eoachmen on their 
own ground. In any crisis, short of an actual 
collision, they behave manfully enough, for they 
dare do anything that requires no courage. If a 
boaster happens to be a married man, he is very 
apt to be henpecked, and may be discovered by 
his mysterious silence while in the presence of 
his better half. 

Shakspeare, whose keen eye permitted no folly 
to escape, did not allow the boasting fraternity 
to go 8cot free. His ancient Pistol will stand to 
the end of time, an enduring monument of the 
full-mouthed braggadocia. It is true that the 
picture is somewhat overcharged and borders 
upon caricature. The boasting of Falstaff is 
more nicely delineated; it is tinged with the wit 
and humor of the fat knight. The ludicrousness 
of his description of his encounter with the prince 
and his comrades, is only equalled by the exqui¬ 
site absurdity of the dramatic situation, and the 
peculiar relation of narrator and listener. 

It wonld be very easy to multiply instances of 
happy illustrations of boasting in the writings of 
the English dramatists and novelists, but they 
will readily occur to the recollection of the read- 
era Sometimes whole regions and districts are 
infected by this boastfhl spirit. Thus the Gas¬ 
cons in France are famous for their self-laudation, 
whence gasconading has become a universal term 
for vain-glorious boasting. Captain Marryatt 
tells us that the inhabitants of Barbadoes are 
famous for this foible, and makes one of the 
" colored pus8ons"of that fortanate island give 
as a sentiment on a public occasion—** De native 
bom Barbadean—he most too brave 1" 

Unfortunately this folly Is not confined to any 
particular place or class of persons. The quack 
doctor boasts of his cures, the grazier boasts of 
his cattle, the fast young man boasts of his fast 
horse, the fowl-breeder boasts of his breed of 
Cochin Chinas, the handsome bachelor boasts of 
his conquests, and the millionaire boasts of his 
rent-roll. There are few persons who can boost 
of passing a whole day without boasting; for the 
"modest stillness and humility" that Henry Y. 
commended in the private citizen, seems to be 
utterly disregarded in this age of brass. Bar- 
num, that "saappar-up of unconsidered trifles," 
should catch the first truly modest man and 
place him on exhibition I 


Upward. —The same feeling which prompts 
the child to reach up his hand to the waxen ima¬ 
ges of the pedler, goes with us into the higher 
walks of art. 
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Public drinking fountains, similar to these in 
England, hare just been established in Brussels. 

A new stjle of light wagon now driven by 
gentlemen on the road bt England is called a 
wagonette. 

Fashionable ladies now, in Paris, carry small 
canes, with jewelled heads, when they promenade 
the public thoroughfares. 

The widow of a banker named (fading 
(stuffings two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
sterling) is about to marry Earl Granville. 

The first grandson of Queen Victoria, the 
young Prince of Prussia, is just christened. He 
is called Albert Wilhelm Heinrich, a German 
name enough. 

The olive crop of Greece has been attacked 
by several maladies, one of which is a sort of 
scurvy caused by an insect. The crop is serious¬ 
ly affected. 

The frightful mortality hmong infants in Cey¬ 
lon is attracting attention. A planter calculates 
that not less than seventy-five per cent, of the 
infants bora die within the year. 

The 17,000 volumes confiscated by Russia after 
the conquest of Poland in 1831 are to be restored 
to the city of Warsaw by order of the Emperor 
Alexander. 

A new invention, called the " pendulum can¬ 
non," a new infantry musket, and a new system 
of breech-loading gun, invented by M. Chasse- 
pot, were tried before Louis Napoleon, who ap¬ 
peared very mnch satisfied with the result. 

The smallest watch in the London Exhibition 
is a minute affair, smaller than a pea, set in a ring 
for a lady*8 finger; it goes for six hours, and 
may be purchased for the pretty little sum of 
£250. 

Mameluke Bey, the noted Mameluke warrior, 
who joined Napoleon in Egypt and followed him 
through his subsequent campaigns, recently died 
at the Hotel dee Invaiides in Paris, aged 85 
jeers. He was the last of Napoleon's Marne- 

A wild woman of the woods is the latest “ sen¬ 
sation ” in Paris. 8he was captured in some 
impracticable and unheard-of place, and has 
been exhibited before the learned societies. Her 
hair measures five feet in length, and, being 
thick and woolly, forms an immense mantle, 
giving her the appearance of enormous size. 

A forger of Russian rouble notes hA8 just been 
arrested at Hamburg. The extent of his for¬ 
geries is quite astounding, for it is estimated that 
he put in circulation some millions of forged 
notes. In his apartment the police found spuri¬ 
ous notes to the value of one million roubles— 
about eight hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The official organ of the Czar, the Invalide 
Russe, announces most unexpectedly a reduction 
of the Russian army. Sixty soldiers of every 
battalion of the Guaras, and about twenty of the 
infantry, are to be immediately discharged, and 
about twice the number sent on fttrlough. The j 
reduction will amount altogether to some fifty I 
thousand men. | 


Dion BonrcieattH, actor and author, has made 
a Urge fortune lately in London. 

England lost by battle and sickness over 60,000 
men during the last war with Russia. 

The gold fields of Australia are yielding at the 
rate of 9100.000,000 a year. 

The Russians p r ese rv e fish in hot weather for 
a long time by dipping them in hot wax. 

There are only thirty thousand piano forte 
teachers in the city of Paris. 

In Preston, England, there are 23,000 persons 
receiving parochitti and charitable relief. 

A police constable, in London, by a fall, forced 
three false teeth into his glottis and died. 

Statistics show that intemperance is increasing 
in England. It certainly is so far as the press is 
oonoeraed. 

The London journals are greatly exercised 
over the alarming increase of crime in London 
and the groat towns. 

A feeble woman, 67 years of age, turned out 
of a house in Tottenham Court Road, not long 
since, for non-payment of rent, starved to death 
in the streets of Loudon. 

In Pleschen (Poland) a great wolf hunt took 
place a fisw weeks since, at which no less than 
three thousand and ninety-six men were engaged 
to beat up the game. 

England exported over fifteen million gallons 
of beer last year, to say nothing of the vast 
quantity manufactured for home consumption. 
The total export for six years has been over one 
hundred and ten millions of gallons. 

The yield of herrings on the English coast this 
year is enormous. On two nights in one week 
in August, three million fish were brought into a 
single port. Their value was £3000. 

The death, in London, of Mr. John Lewis Ri¬ 
cardo, the eminent advocate of free trade is an¬ 
nounced. He was born in London in 1814, 
and early interested himself in commercial 
undertakings. 

The Tipperary, Ireland, correspondent of a 
Dublin journal, writing on the 19th ult., alleges 
that there are agents at ©resent in Ireland, in 
connection with the Federal government, covertly 
recruiting for the American service. 

A farm-laborer, named Caudraliez, residing at 
Templeneuve, (Nord,) lost his life two days 
since by eating a plum in which a wasp was 
concealed. The insect stung him in the back of 
the mouth, and the parts swelled so much that 
the man died from suffocation two hours after. 

There is a rebellion among the English Qua¬ 
kers. The youthful fair of toe sect have banded 
together in opposition to the poke bonnet and 
scant skirt. Crinoline of moderate periphery 
now surrounds their frames, and flowers and 
ribbons are invading the precincts of the drab. 

A new variety of flying fish was recently 
caught about one hundred and twenty miles from 
Melbourne, in Australia. It was seventeen 
inches long, and the back had a beautiful rose 
color. The flappers or wings were dispropor¬ 
tionately large, and variegated with irregular 
spots. 
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It is said that the cramp maj be mitigated, if 
not removed, bj holding a stick of brimstone in 
one*8 hand, when it comes on. 

An Amazon out W 9 est, in describing her run¬ 
away husband, says, “ Daniel mar be known by 
a scar on the nose, where I scratched him. 1 ' 

It is estimated that all the bounties paid and 
to be paid to the soldiers will make an aggregate 
of $70,000,000. 

A bullet, which has hung fire for seventy- 
seven years, was exhibited at a recent war meet¬ 
ing in Hartford. It had just been taken from 
the body of a man who received it at the battle 
of Bunker Hill. 

Horace Yernet recently returned to Paris from 
his winter residence in the Isles Hyeres in the 
sooth of France. He is still as active and erect 
as a young man, though 73 years old. 

The malignant smallpox has broken out among 
the sheep in several towns in Dorsetshire, Eng¬ 
land. Inoculation has been employed to advan¬ 
tage, and the fatality reduced thereby from sixty- 
five to five per cent. 

Lady Franklin, during her visit to the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, made a collection of native curi¬ 
osities, which have jnst been placed in the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition in London, so that the H&- 
waiins have a department of their own produc¬ 
tions in the great fair. 

So frequent have been the desertions from the 
British army in the Provinces to the American 
side, that the comraaader-in-chief of her majes¬ 
ty's land forces in British North America pur¬ 
poses, in future, that all deserters caught in the 
act shall be shot, instead of being transported to 
a penal colony. 

Tacitus says, “ In the early ages man lived a 
life of innocence and simplicity/' Upon this a 
critic remarks, “ When was this period of inno¬ 
cence? The first woman went astray. The 
first man that was born in the world killed the 
second. When did the time of simplicity 
begin?" 

Two sisters, named Mnnzia and Maria Gran- 
ata, fonght a duel at Naples recently, from 
motives of jealousy. The combat took place 
with the national weapon, the knife, and one of 
the sisters was killed on the spot, while the other, 
who still survives, received as many as eighteen 
wounds. A pleasant fact for jealous people. 

The production of tobacco is rapidly Increas¬ 
ing in Algiers This year's crop is estimated rft 
twelve million ponnds. In 1844 there were only 
three tobacco planters in the colony, and their 
plantations comprised an aggregate of only three 
and a half acres. The quality of the tobacco 
now grown is highly praised in the French 
journals. 

The English government has at pre s e n t in 
course of construction no fewer than fifty iron- 
plated ships of war of various dimensions, from 
50 guns to 3; and 14 alone are of 70,000 ton¬ 
nage, carrying 500 Armstrong guns. All these 
vesssels will soon be in a fit state for launching. 
Independently of these 50 vessels, England has 
afloat nearly 700 ships of war. 


The French, who feed in chemical discoveries, 
have added another to their list—that alcohol 
may be extracted from coal gas. The alcohol 
is said to be of a very superior quality. 

A hundred millions of men toil in fields of 
rice and poppies, indig^nd cotton, in India, sift 
the rivers and seas for Ah, delve in the earth for 
minerals, or traverse the vast continent with me* 
chandke, or traffic in the hot bazaars for gain. 

Beethoven was accustomed to sit and dream of 
music under the shadow of an old tree between 
HeUigensiadt apd Mussedorf, near Vienna, and 
the people, in order to preserve the memory of 
the place, are about to erect a monument on the 
spot where the tree stood. 

There is a man in Cleveland, Ohio, who an¬ 
nounces tiiet the world will eeme to an end on 
the 17th day of August, 1863, and on tbat day a 
mass convention of the whole earth will assem¬ 
ble at Cincinnati to settle up the business of the 
past and arrange matters for the fhture. 

Lake Superior Copper production has now 
reached to an amount more than half as great as 
the Cornwall mines of England. The average 
production of the latter is about 13,000 tons; 
that of Lake Superior, for 1861, is 7450 tons. 
The increase from 1860 is 3000 tons. 

The wages of the printers of Paris have just 
been raised, a circumstance which is regarded as 
indicative of a speedy advance in the wages of 
other workmen. Strikes in France are forbidden 
by law, and the printers got their advance by 
strong representations to the government. 

Captain Hartstefe, of Arctic notoriety, bas re¬ 
cently become insane, and is now confined in a 
lunatic asylnm in Northern Georgia. The eanse 
of his insanity is stated to be the complete de¬ 
struction of his plantation in South Carolina by 
the hands of his own partisans. 

The drafted men of 1814 had to furnish their 
own equipments, including gnns, cartridge box, 
and twenty-four rounds of ammunition. Their 
pay from government was $8 per month. Offers 
of substitution were numerous, bat very few were 
accepted. 

A manufactory of flax cotton is about to be 
commenced in Lawrence. The bandings and 
water power on Turnpike Street, formerly used 
by Messrs. 8tevens as a wool hat manufactory, 
have been purchased by 8. C. Allen and others 
of Boston, and the works will be set going with¬ 
out delay. 

Bread bas just been made from corn eighteen 
hundred years old, found at Pompeii. More¬ 
over, it is said that a batch of eighty-one loaves 
from a Pompeiian oven, oddly preserved from 
the heat of the lava by a thick coating of ashes, 
has also been discovered in the recent explora¬ 
tions of the rains. 

Anthracite coal is said to hare gained such 
favor with the lords of the admiralty, as a sub¬ 
stitute for bituminous, that instructions have been 
given for supplies to be furnished at New Tork 
to British men-of-war arriving from the Bermu¬ 
das. The Philadelphia Bulletin congratulates 
coal operators of the Lehigh, Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna regions npon toe prospect thus 
| opened of a large demand for tne product of 
I tbeir mines. 
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Poe calls a beautiful woman "a perpetual 
hymn to the Deity." 

Why is iron sofnetimes like a band of robbers ? 
Because it is united to st^gl. 

Mosquitoes are like doctors, they never let 
blood without running up a bill. 

Why ought students in chirography to be 
commended ? Because they do write. 

Wanted to purchase, a little of the starch with 
which they make “ stiff winds." 

What step mast one take to remove the letter 
A from the alphabet 1 Behead it (B head it). 

Why are there three objections to a glass of 
spirits 1 There are three scruples to a dram. 

Why is a cruel man like a peach ! He has a 
heart of stone. 

The report that Powers's Greek Slave had 
died of cholera is totally nntrne. 

Dobbs says tailors would make splendid dra¬ 
goons, they charge so. 

What did a blind wood-sawyer take to restore 
his sight? He took his horse, and saw. 

Don't eat a fellow up," as the Cape Cod girls 
say when they are kissed. 

What is that which belongs to yourself, yet is 
used by everybody ? Tour name. 

“ Say, Jack, can yon tell ns what's the best 
thing to hold two pieces of rope together ?" " I 
guess knot" 

Widows have been compaied to green wood, 
which, while it is burning on one side, is weeping 
on the other. 

A dentist in this city advertises that he will 
" spare no pains " in extracting people's molars. 
Surprising candor 1 

Idleness travels very leisurely, and poverty 
will soon overtake her. What a time they'11 
have when they get together. 

Carriage accidents may be avoided in winter, 
by keeping the horses' shoes and the driver's 
bottle well corked. 

The following is an Trifib man's description of 
making a cannon: " Take a long hole, and pour 
brass or iron round it 1" 

A clergyman asked a sea captain his views 
about a future state, and was answered that he 
did not meddle himself with state affairs. 

The Providence Journal lately contained some 
poetry on the death of President Way land's 
cow! It has some tender tines. 

A lady being asked why she did not use the 
medicated soap, replied that she got a plenty of 
soft soap from her bean, and that always put a 
plenty of color in her cheeks. 

Editors, however much they may he biased, 
are fond of the word impartial. A Connecticut 
editor once gave an ** impartial account of a hail 
storm. 

Frederick the Great was fond of discussion, 
and used to cap his arguments by kicking the 
•bins of his opponents with his military boots. 
Would not the same logic—just the same—prove 
the best to shorten congressional debates ? 




Why is a dinner like Spring? Because asin- 
nle swallow never makes it. 

On a frosty day what two fish ought we to tie 
together ? Shales and soles . 

Why is snuff like the letter S ? Because it is 
the beginning of sneezing. 

Why is the law like a book of surgery ? Be¬ 
cause there are a great many terrible cases in it. 

Why is it always proper to take np a penny col¬ 
lection ? Because there is some cents (sense) in it. 

Why are military officers the most unlucky of 
men ? Because they are always in some mess or 
another. 


“ That's part of the sinking fund," as a chap 
said when a box of money went to the bottom of 
the river. 

A highly “Caudleized" editor of a western 
family newspaper heads his marriage notices 
“ Lucifer Matches." 

“ I presume you wont charge anything for jnst 
remembering me," said a one-legged sailor to a 
cork-leg manufacturer. 

“Johnny, how many seasons are there?" 
"Six; spring, summer, autumn, winter, opera 
seasons, and Thomson’s seasons." 

Beware how yon attempt to butter your bread 
on both sides, lest it should haply slip through 
your fingers altogether! 

The " Deacon’* " last conundrum: Which is 
the quickest, heat or cold? Heat, because you 
can catch cold. 

Why should a tetotaller refrain from marry¬ 
ing? Because if he got & wife, his principles 
would not allow him to sup porter / 

Mrs. Partington is opposed to the Home Ex¬ 
emption law, because men, she says, would stay 
away all night. Bless her old heart! 

Why is a hog the most extraordinary animal 
in creation ? Because you first kill him and af¬ 
terwards cure him. 

A New York preparation for the growth of the 
hair is called the " Kathairon," Cat hair-on is an 
ominous title, certainly. 

Mrs. Partington asks, veiy indignantly, if the 
bills before Congress are not counterfeit why there 
should be such difficulty in passing them ? 

A late writer says that the skies of Italy are 
bluer than anything he ever saw, with the excep¬ 
tion of Miss smith's eyes. Miss Smith is the 
young woman he sits up with. 



girl, " I don't live now—I'm married." 

" Doestieks," describing a New York boarding 
house, says you can always toll when they get a 
new kitchen girl, by the color of the hair in the 
biscuit. 

If you wish to make yourself a favorite with 
your neighbors, buy a dog and tie him up in the 
cellar all night. They wont deep for thinking 
of you. 

Listening to a lady who was pouring out a 
stream of talk, Jerrold whispered to the person 
next to him, “ She'll be coughing soon, and then 
we can strike in." 
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u * b*8 jotr pardon, ma’am! I turned on the Cochi tuate Instead of taming it off —that's att!” 



** Good gracious! what’s that? I’m half killed!”—‘‘ Well, 70a hare no business to be loafing in our back alley.*' 



“ Bay, wife, couldn’t yon stlok theselasovs Into his jugular rein a liuU way? That would stop him, sum!” 
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